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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


In  preparing  the  work  of  Db.  Kane  for  the  use  of  Amer* 
ican  students,  I  have  preserved  the  origuial  entire,  and  have 
only  made  those  alterations  in  it  which  the  system  of  instruc* 
tion  pursued  in  the  United  States  seems  to  require. 

This  work|  which,  as  a  text-book,  is  umdoubtedly  the  best 
extant  in  the  English  language,  representing  the  present  con- 
dition of  chemical  science,  qecessarily  contains  much^detail; 
To  give  it  completenes8|  it  "was  needful  to  include  the  de- 
scription of  many  bodies  of  little  technical  importance,  to 
describe  experimental  {nrocesses,  and  sometimes  to  dwell  on 
facts  of  minor  value. 

The  period  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  this  country  is 
short,  so  that  many  standard  books  are  unavailable  from 
their  extent.  From  an  experience  of  several  years  in  public 
teaching,  I  have  perceived  the  importance  of  separating,  for 
the  student,  the  leading  principles  from  the  accompanying 
detail*  This  will,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  accom* 
plished  by  the  mechanical  contrivance  of  printing  such  works 
with  different  types,  the  important  matter  being  in  the  larger 
letters. 

The  magnitude  of  the  original  prevented  me  from  making 
additions  to  any  grjeat  extent ;  what  has  been  introduced  in 
•this  way  will  be  readily  distinguished,  from  being  inserted 
between  brackets. 

From  its  having  been  repeatedly  and  carefully  read,  and 
the  errors  and  misprints  revised,  this  will  probably  be  found 
more  correct  than  the  foreign  edition. 

John  Willum  Dkapbs. 


PREFACE. 


My  object  in  the  following  pages  is  to  present  to  the  stu- 
dent an  account  of  the  general  principles  and  facts  of  Chem- 
istry, and  of  its  applications  to  Pharmacy,  to  Medicine,  and 
to  the  Useful  Arts. 

In  the  arrangement  of  a  work  like  the  present,  if  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  science  are  first  described,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  introducing  the  names  of  many 
substances  with  whose  history  the  reader  cannot  be  supposed 
conversant ;  and  by  entering,  in  the  commencement,  on  the 
description  of  individual  substances,  reference  to  the  princi- 
ples of  affinity  and  the  laws  of  constitution  is  continually  ne- 
cessary, in  order  that  the  reactions  of  these  bodies  may  be 
understood.  In  both  cases  the  student  is  liable  to  some  em- 
barrassment, but  I  believe  it  to  be  greater  in  the  latter,  and 
hence  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  fully  describing  all  the 
general  principles  and  laws  of  chemical  action,  before  enter- 
ing on  the  description  of  the  chemical  substances  in  detail. 

Chemistry  being  itself  but  a  department  of  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, although  the  most  extensive  in  its  objects  and  the  most 
important  in  its  uses,  it  is  connected  so  intimately  with  the 
other  branches  of  Physics,  that  a  knowledge  of  at  least  their 
general  principles  is  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  chemical  phenomena.  I  have  consequent- 
ly embraced  within  the  design  of  the  present  work  a  de- 
scription of  the  physical  properties  of  bodies,  so  far  as  they 
serve  to  complete  their  chemical  history,  or  influence  their 
chemical  relations ;  and  thus,  upon  the  one  hand,  supply 
obaracters  by  which  chemical  substances  may  be  recognised, 
and,  upon  the  other,  modify  the  affinities  by  which  the  ac- 
tion of  chemical  substances  upon  each  other  is  determined. 
With  this  twofold  object,  the  chapters  on  Cohesion,  Light, 
Heat,  and  Electricity  have  been  drawn  up. 

The  portion  of  the  work  which  treats  of  the  general  laws 
of  chemical  combination,  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the 
mode  of  preparation  and  properties  of  all  inorganic  substan- 
ces of  interest  to  Science,  to  Medicine,  or  to  the  Arts.  But 
in  this  part  I  will  pass  over  very  briefly  the  history  of  nu- 
merous bodies  which,  from  their  rarity,  are  objects  only  of 
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scientific  curiosity,  referring  those  who  would  wish  to  study 
their  history  more  closely  to  the  extended  works  of  Thomp- 
son, of  Graham,  of  Dumas,  or  of  Berzelius. 

In  the  department  of  Organic  Chemistry  my  object  will  be 
fully  to  discuss  the  history  of  all  such  bodies  as  are  of  im* 
portance,  from  their  bearing  upon  general  principles  or  ex- 
isting theories,  from  their  use  in  medicine  or  pharmacy,  their 
employment  in  the  arts  or  in  ordinary  life.  The  numerous 
series  of  bodies  which  are  every  day  discovered  in  Organic 
Chemistry,  but  which  do  not  come  under  any  of  the  above 
heads,  shall  be  dismissed  with  only  a  notice  of  their  exist- 
ence* 

The  relations  of  chemical  action  to  the  functions  of  organ- 
ized matter,  the  applications  of  Chemistry  to  Physiology  and 
to  Pathology,  will  be  treated  of  so  far  as  our  accurate  knowl- 
edge extends ;  and,  finally,  a  succinct  description  of  the  mode 
of  analysis  of  organic  and  inorganic  bodies  will  be  given. 

As  this  work  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  system  of 
Chemistry,  nor  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  those  who  wish  to  make 
Chemistry  their  special  study,  I  have  in  almost  all  cases 
avoided  references  or  quotations,  which  would  needlessly 
occupy  much  space ;  for,  in  the  larger  works  already  men- 
tioned, the  original  authorities  on  all  subjects  will  be  found. 

The  object  of  a  work  like  the  present  being  to  represent 
faithfully  the  general  aspect  and  extent  of  science  at  the  time 
of  publication,  its  details  must  be  in  great  part  founded  on 
the  results  of  others.  Hence  originality  cannot  in  any  great 
degree  be  either  expected  or  desired ;  but  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated, in  many  instances,  where  the  best  consideration  I 
could  give  the  subject  induced  me  to  dissent  from  views 
generally  held,  to  make  this  work  the  vehicle,  in  a  popular 
form,  of  such  suggestions  as  I  thought  deserved  to  be  adopted. 

The  processes  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  various 
substances  described  are,  with  very  .few  exceptions,  those 
followed  either  in  my  private  laboratory  or  in  the  manufac- 
turing laboratory  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Ireland ;  and 
the  apparatus  figured  in  the  woodcuts  are  generally  similar 
to  those  which  I  employ  in  experiments  of  research  or  at 
lecture. 
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ELEMENTS  OP  CHEMISTRY. 


The  seience  of  ehemistry  has  its  origin  in  the  principle,  that  the 
bodies  which  constitute  the  external  world  are  composed  of  a  va- 
riety of  elements,  united  according  to  certain  laws.  If  we  could 
conceive  a  universe  consisting  only  of  iron,  or  quicksilver,  or  sul- 
phur,  the  objects  of  the  astronomer  might  still  remain  as  extensive 
and  as  sublime  as  they  are  in  the  actual  state  of  things  5  for,  in 
tracing  the  constitution  of  planetary  and  satellitic  systems,  or  re- 
ducing to  precise  laws  the  forces  by  which  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  might  be  produced,  all  the  resources  of  his  science 
would  still  be  brought  into  play.  In  like  manner,  the  physical  sci 
ences  could  attain  perfection,  for  the  relations  of  these  bodies  to 
heat,  to  light,  to  electricity,  the  various  problems  and  laws  of  stat- 
ical and  dynamical  forces,  could  have  been  known,  and  thus  all 
that  is  essential  to  the  science  of  natural  philosophy  might  be 
attained.  But  not  even  an  idea  of  chemistry  could  have  been 
formed.  The  duty  of  chemistry  is  to  find  the  constituent  ele- 
mentary substances,,  which,  by  uniting,  form  the  various  compound 
bodies  which  we  observe  ;  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  forces  by 
which  they  unite,  and  the  laws  by  which  their  union  or  separation 
may  be  reflated ;  to  trace  the  effects  of  their  mutual  action  in 
the  properties  of  the  new  substances  formed  by  their  combination, 
and  in  the  phenomena,  independent  of  composition,  which  accom- 
pany the  exertion  of  chemical  force. 

This  object  of  chemistry  has  been  at  all  periods  fully  recognised ; 
for  the  earliest  philosophers,  even  before  the  science  had  received 
a  name,  considered  its  objects  as  well  defined  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  elements  of  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.  When  the  methods 
of  chemistry,  and  the  reasonings  to  which  they  led,  acquired  a 
better  form,  these  elements,  which  had  been  assumed  from  specu- 
lations in  natural  history  and  metaphysics,  gave  way  to  others,  as 
sulphur,  spirit,  salt,  oil,  and  earth,  equally  incorrect,  but  still  those 
which,  in  ihe  rough  trials  of  the  period,  were  obtained  by  decom- 
posing compound  bodies.  As  more  accurate  ideas  and  better  pro- 
cesses were  acquired,  these  elementary  principles  changed  again 
their  character,  until,  finally,  the  philosophical  idea  of  chemistry 
was  clearly  stated  and  established  by  Lavoisier :  Ist,  that  we  study 
to  resolve  the  various  compound  bodies  found  in  nature  into  others 
which  resist  our  power,  and  which  we  term  undecompounded  or  stm^ 
ph  substances^  without  pretending  that  they  are  elements ;  for  the 
advance  of  science  enables  us  to  decompose,  in  each  generation, 
bodies  which  to  our  own  predecessors  had  appeared  simple  ;  2(1, 
that  we  study  to  effect  the  recombination  of  those  simple  bo('io:-. 
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either  in  the  same  proportions,  and  thns  regenerate  the  natural 
eompound  bodies,  or  in  new  proportions,  and  thus  add  to  the  cata« 
logue  of  bodies  which  may  exist  in  nature. 

Of  these  two  operations,  the  first,  or  separation  of  a  compound 
body  into  the  simple  substances  which  constitute,  it,  is  termea  anal' 
ysia.  The  second,  or  combination  of  simple  to  form  a  compound 
substance,  is  caUed  ayrUhesU.  All  chemicalprocesses  are  conducted 
upon  the  principle  of  one  or  other  of  these  two,  and  occasionally 
they  are  both,  successively  or  synchronously,  accomplished. 

The  objects  of  chemistry  cannot,  however,  be  considered  as 
limited  to  the  mere  abstract  study  of  the  laws  of  elementary  com- 
position ;  to  it  also  belongs  the  improvement  of  processes  in  the 
useful  arts  by  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  theory  which 
chemistry  confers,  and  the  invention  of  new  processes  or  of  new 
arts,  by  the  application  or  discovery  of  substances  previously  neg 
lected  or  unknown;  the  alleviation  of  disease,  by  new  remedies 
which  may  be  placed  at  the  command  of  the  physician,  or  by  more 
correct  ideas  of  the  orifi^in  and  results  of  morbid  action,  to  which 
the  attentive  study  of  the  chemical  processes  of  the  great  labora- 
tory of  the  human  frame  may  ultimately  lead,  ranks  also  among 
the  most  important  of  its  applications :  and,  although  an  abstract 
science,  which  reveals  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  nature's  laws, 
deserves  our  best  attention,  yet  it  becomes  invested  with  more 
general  interest,  and  commands  more  universal  homage,  when,  as 
with  chemistry,  it  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  those  practical  arts  on 
which  so  much  of  health,  of  national  prosperity,  and  of  civilization 
may  depend. 

The  origin  or  derivation  of  the  word  chemistry  is  unknown.  It 
was  first  found  as  X'H^'^  indicating  the  art  of  making  gold  and 
silver  among  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  of  the  Empire,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  extraordinary  perversion  of  the  idea  of  ele- 
mentary constitution  which  fascinated  mankind  for  nearly  five  hun« 
dred  years.  From  the  Oreeks  it  was  naturally  adopted,  with  the 
vain  pursuit  which  it  denoted,  by  the  Arabians,  and,  passing  with 
the  Arabic  prefix  into  the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  became 
alchemy.  When  the  just  objects  and  powers  of  the  science  were 
finally  recognised,  it  was  termed  chemia  or  ehemi^ry. 

In  studying  those  properties  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  matter  by 
which  they  are  recognised  to  be  distinct  and  independent  chemical 
substances,  it  is  unavoidable  to  include  those  qualities  which,  al- 
thouffh  common  to  all  forms  of  matter,  yet  difi*er  in  degree  among 
the  aifiTerent  kinds,  and  thus  serve  as  distinguishing^  ch^cteristies 
of  them.  The  physical  properties  of  various  bodies  are  hence  in 
common  use  among  chemists,  as  serving  to  perfect  their  description  \ 
and,  indeed,  the  limit  between  properly  physical  and  properljr  chem- 
ical properties  of  substances  is  not  always  capable  of  being  dis« 
tinctly  ^wn. 
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STANCES. 

The  physical  forces  which  are  of  most  importance  in  determm- 
ing  the  characteristic  properties  of  bodies  are  gravity  and  cohesion. 
These  differ,  however,  remarkably  in  principle  from  each  other,  ^ 
and  are  applied  to  quite  independent  purposes.  Gravity  is  com- ' 
mon  to  all  forms  of  matter,  and  is  totally  independent  of  its  nature. 
It  is  exerted  at  all,  even  the  greatest  conceivable  distances,  and  is 
the  invisible  yet  insuperable  tie,  which,  connecting  together  the 
satellites  and  planets  of  our  system  with  the  central  sun,  assig^ns  to 
each  of  the  tenants  of  our  boundless  skies  its  place  and  motions. 
Acting  thus  only  on  the  mass,  gravity  is  a  measure  of  the  quantity 
of  matter  present  in  a  body  5  and  what  we  term  weight  is  only  the 
gravitating  force  exerted  by  the  substance  which  we  weigh.  By 
no  natural  operation  can  the  smallest  particle  of  matter  be  annihi- 
lated or  destroyed ;  throughout  the  most  complicated  processes  the 
quantity  of  matter  remains  constant,  and  hence  we  are  enabled  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  our  chemical  operations,  by  proving  the 
weight  of  the  bodies  ultimatel^r  formed  to  be  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  substances  by  whose  action  they  have  been  produced. 

Under  the  same  volume  different  bodies  have  very  different 
weights,  and  hence  contain  different  quantities  of  matter.  Bodies 
are  said  to  be  more  or  less  dense^  according  as  in  a  given  bulk  they 
contain  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  gravitating  matter ;  and  when 
a  certain  body  is  taken  as  a  standard,  and  their  density  reduced  to 
numbers,  there  is  obtained  the  specific  gravity  of  each  body,  or  the 
comparative  quantity  of  matter  it  contains  in  a  ffiven  bulk,  which, 
being  almost  always  the  same  for  the  same  body,  is  an  important 
element  in  its  history,  and  may  often  serve  for  its  recognition. 

The  determination  of  specific  gravities  is  easily  performed  where 
the  volume  of  the  substance  can  be  exactly  measured.  Thus,  for 
liquids,  as  water,  oil  of  vitriol,  or  alcohol:  if  a  small  bottle  be 
taken  containing  an  ounce  of  water,  or  480  grains,  it  will  contain 
343  grains  of  sulphuric  ether,  or  885  grains  of  sulphuric  acid.  Now 
the  densities  will  be  as  these  numbers  5  or  water  being  taken  as  the 
standard,  and  its  specific  gravity  being  assumed  as  1000,  the  spe- 
cific gravities  of  the  others  become  proportional  to  it  i  as, 

Water  ...  480  :  1000 
Ether  ...  343  :  715 
Sulphuric  acid     885  :  1845 

To  save  this  little  calculation,  the  bottle  in  use  is  generally  made 
to  hold  1000  grains  of  pure  water,  and  then,  filling  it  with  the  fluid 
to  be  tried,  the  weight  gives  directly  the  specific  gravity. 

Where  the  substance  exists  naturally  in  the  state  of  gas,  a  pre* 
cisely  similar  process  may  be  had  recourse  to ;  in  place  of  a  bottle 
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with  a  ground  glass  stopper,  there  is  used  a  globe,  g,  with  a  stop 
cock,  capable  of  holding  from  twenty  to  thirty  cubic  inches.     A 

quaijtity  of  air  having  been  removed 
from  the  globe,  the  gas,  which  must  pre- 
viously be  either  perfectly  dried  or  per- 
fectly saturated  with  moisture,  is  admit- 
ted to  supply  its  place ;  and  as  the  volume 
of  gas  which  passes  in  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  volume  of  air  which  had  been  taken 
out,  the  relative  weights  gfve  their  den- 
sities, and  hence  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  gas.  For,  suppose  that  the  globe  full 
of  air  weighed  656  grains ;  that,  having 
been  exhausted  of  air,  it  weighed  647*5, 
and  then,  having  received  28  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  it 
weighed  660*3  grains.  We  thus  know  that  the  28  cubic  inches  of 
air  had  weighed  8*5  grains,  and  that  28  cubic  inches  of  the  gas  had 
weighed  12*8 1  hence  the  densities  are  as  8*5  to  12-8,  and  the  specific 

12*8 
gravity  of  the  gas,  air  being  taken  as  1000,  is  -k^^  1000=1'506. 

This  brief  description  being  intended  only  to  explain  the  princi- 
ple which  the  words  "  specific  gravity"  involve,  it  has  been  consid- 
ered as  not  liable  to  alteration ;  but,  in  reality,  the  volumes  of  bodies, 
particularly  of  gases,  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  change.  Accord- 
mg  as  the  air  is  warmer  or  colder ;  according  as  the  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  as  indicated  by  the  barometer,  diminishes  or 
augments,  the  volume  which  a  certain  weight  occupies  is  altered, 
and  the  specific  gravity  is  changed.  Hence,  when  we  take  air  as  a 
standard  of  specific  gravities  for  gases,  we  do  so  only  with  refer- 
ence to  a  certain  standard  of  temperature  and  pressure,  as  at  32  on 
the  scale  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  at  30  inches  of  mercury 
in  the  barometer  tube.  It  is  only  by  accident  that  an  experiment 
mifi^ht  happen  to  be  made  at  this  standard  temperature  and  pressure, 
and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  observed  result  to  what  the 
result  should  have  been  at  the  standard  points.  If  the  gas  be  damp, 
it  is  necessary  also  to  correct  for  the  presence  of  the  watery  va- 
pour, and  hence  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas, 
although  so  simple  in  theory,  is  in  practice  a  most  delicate  opera- 
tion. Under  the  proper  heads  of  the  constitution  of  gases  and 
vapours,  with  regard  to  heat  and  pressure,  the  mode  of  making 
these  corrections  will  be  described. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  body  involven 
in  practice  some  principles  in  addition  to  those  above  stated.  We 
cannot  regulate  the  bulk  of  a  solid  body  as  we  wish,  and  hence  the 
volume  must  be  determined  indirectly.  This  is  done  by  finding  how 
much  water  it  displaces.  Thus,  if  the  solid  be  in  many  small  frag- 
ments, weighing  altogether,  for  example,  357  grains,  they  may  be 
introduced  into  a  specific  gravity  bottle  containing  1000  grains  of 
water.  A  quantity  of  water  overflows  exactly  in  bulk  to  the  solid 
which  is  introduced.  The  bottle  being  full,  the  solid  body  and  the 
remaining  water  are  then  found  to  weigh  1285  grains.  Now,  if  no 
water  had  been  expelled,  the  water  and  solid  body  should -have 
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weighed  1357  grains.     The  difTerence  72  is  the  weight  of  the  water 

expelled ;  and,  consequently,  the  weights  of  equal  volumes,  or  the 

densities  of  the  water  and  of  the  solid,  are  as  72  and  357 ;  or,  the 

specific  gravity  of  the  Mister  being  taken  as  1000,  that  of  the  solid 

357 
is  -=^  X  1000,  or  4958.     If  the  solid  be  unsuited  for  that  methods  its 

volume  is  next  determined  by  the  principle  that  a  solid  body  im- 
mersed in  a  fluid  is  partly  supported  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the 
liquid  which  it  displaces.  The  solid,  in  order  to  sink  in  the  liquid, 
has  to  displace  and  push  upward  a  quantity  of  it  equal  to  its  own 
bulk,  and  to  resist  its  weight  or  tendency  to  sink  down  again ;  for 
this  purpose  a  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  solid  must  be  employed, 
and  it  is  only  the  overplus  that  is  counterpoised  by  the  weights 
when  we  proceed  to  weigh  the  solid  body  immersed  in  any  fluid. 
A  solid  weighs,  therefore,  less  when  immersed  in  a  fluid  than  when 
weighed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  diflerence  being  the  portion 
of  the  weight  of  the  solid  which  is  employed  to  sink  it,  or  to  resist 
the  force  of  the  liquid  which  tends  to  float  it  up,  and  this  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  which  the  solid  pushes  out  of  its  place, 
and  which  is  of  the  same  volume  aS  the  solid.  To  eflfect  this  op- 
eration, a  balance,  as  in 
the  figure,  is  taken,  gen- 
tsraUy  with  one  scale  dish. 
The  solid  is  hung  to  the 
other  extremity  of  the 
beam  by  a  fine  hair  or 
thread  of  cocoon-silk,  &, 
and  is  thus  weighed  as 
usual ;  let  us  suppose  that 
it  weighed  295  grakis. 
A  vessel  of  pure  water  is  then  so  arranged  that  the  solid  shall  be 
immersed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  it  (as  a  in  figure), 
and  it,  being  then  again  weighed,  is  found  to  be  lighter  than  before  ^ 
let  us  suppose  that  it  shall  weigh  243  grains.  This  is  the  overplus 
of  its  weight  after  having  neutralized  the  tendency  of  the  water  to 
float  it  up.  The  diflference  of  the  two  weighings  295 — 243=52 
grains  is  therefore  the  amount  of  the  upward  pressure,  or  the 
weight  of  the  water  which  the  solid  displaced.  Equal  volumes 
thus  of  the  solid  and  of  the  water  are  found  to  weigh  respectively 
295  and  52  grains,  and  the  comparison  of  these  numbers,  water 

being  taken  as  lOOiO,  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid,  which 
095 

is  4k-  X  1000=5673. 
52 

A  variety  of  other  instruments  are  made  use  of  for  measuring 
the  specific  gravities  of  solids  and  of  fluids,  as  areometers,  hydrom- 
eters, &c. ;  but  as  here  it  is  rather  the  general  principles  than  the 
practical  details  of  such  operations  that  are  of  importance,  I  shall 
not  enter  into  their  description. 

The  specific  gravity  of  compound  gases  is  found  to  have  a  highly  important  rela- 
tion to  their  ultimate  constitution,  and  throws  great  light  upon  some  of  the  most 
general  laws  of  chemistry ;  but  as  yet,  notwithstanding  some  interesting  specula 
tkms  of  Perzoz  and  of  BouUay  which  1  shall  hereafter  notice,  no  connexion  be 
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tween  the  chemical  properties  or  compositian  at  liquid  or  solid  booiee  and  Ibeit 
epecitic  gravities  has  been  discovered.    The  phjaical  constitution  of  vapours  and 
gases  being,  however,  idenliral,  those  bodies  which,  being  volatile,  are  capable  irf 
assuming  the  fonii  of  vapour,  may  render,  by  the  examioation  of  the  apecilic  grar- 
ities  of  llieir  vapours,  moat  intereatmg  indications  of  the  manner  in  nhich  their 
elements  are  combineil,  anil  methods  of  performing  this  operation  have  been  con- 
trived by  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  cliemists,  as  by  Dumas  and  by  Oay  Luasac 
Tlie  method  of  Gay  Lussac  is  the  simpler  of  the  two,  and,  for  substances  which 
are  volatilized  at  moderate  temperatures,  easily  applied.    A  bnsin,  t,  is 
taken,  which  rests  upon  a  liitle  furnace,  and  contains  mercury.    In 
this  basin  Ihe  gradualed  bell  glass,  a,  is  inverted  full  of  mercury.    Let 
us  suppose  we  wish  to  delerniine  the  specific  gravity  of  vapour  of  wa- 
ter.   One  or  two  little  bulbs  are  taken  and  filled  with  water  as  follows : 
the  bulb  is  warmed  with  a  lamp,  and  allowed  to  coo!  with  the  point 
dipped  into  the  water ;  in  this  manner  a  litllo  water  gets  admission ; 
this  is  then  boiled  in  the  bulb  until  all  air  has  been  expelled,  and  the 
bulb  is  filled  with  pure  steam ;  the  point  being  then  dipped  under  the 
surface  of  the  water,  as  [he  steam  condenses,  the  water  ruslies  up  to 
^  BUi^ly  its  place,  and  the  whole  becomes  full :  the  point  being  then 
9  touched  to  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  it  is  melted,  and  the  orifice  is  closed. 
R  \  small  quantity,  three  or  four  grains,  of  water  being  thus  enclosed, 
H  the  little  bulbs  are  passed  under  the  edge  of  the  jar,  a,  anJ  rise  to  the 
I  lop,  where  they  fioet  upon  the  mercury ;  a  glass  rylinder,  i,  open  at 
•^  both  ends,  is  now  placed  round  the  jarv  resting  on  and  secured  lo  the 
dish.  c.  and  into  it  is  poured  so  much  cotourless  oil  as  shall  completely  cover  the 
jar,  a.  but  allow  of  the  graduation  being  dis>linclly  seen ;  the  furnace  i»  then  light 
cd,  and  as  the  temperature  uf  the  oil  and  mercury  rises,  the  walcr  in  the  litile  bulb* 
foriits  steam,  which  at  last  bursts  the  bulbs,  and  the  level  of  the  quicksilver  in  the 
jar  hnmediately  falls,  the  sleam  occupying  the  spa™  above  it.    When  Ibe  mercury 
ceases  to  descend,  it  is  known  thai  all  liquid  has  been  converted  into  vapour;  the 
lemiicrature  of  the  oil,  which  is  necessarily  the  same. as  that  of  the  vapour  insidei 
is  ascertained,  and  by  the  graduation  on  the  jar  the  volume  occupied  by  the  vapour 
is  accurately  read  off;  the  weight  of  the  vapour  is  known,  for  it  is  the  weight  of 
Ihe  water  in  the  bulbs,  and  its  volume  at  this  high  temperature  is  thus  found. 
Knowing  thus  the  volume  of  a  few  grains  of  steam  at  S5U",  the  volume  at  32°  mi^" 
be  calculated ;  and  as  the  volume  of  so  many  grains  of  air  at  32°  is  already  known, 
Ihe  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  water  is  obtained.    The  temperature  of  the 
oil  must  be  at  least  thirty  or  forty  degrees  above  the  bcritng  point  of  the  liquid,  and 
hence  it  is  likely  to  become  coloured,  to  fume,  or  even  to  risk  taking  lire,  unless 
great  caution  is  employed. 

The  method  invented  by  Dumas  has  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  to  all  torn 
peratures  below  the  melting  point  of  glass,  and  it  is  consequently  by  its  application 
that  the  greatest  benefit  has  been  conferred  on  science.  It  Is,  however,  more  com- 
plex in  principle,  though  not  less  delicate  in  practice.  A  globe  holding  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen cubic  inches,  and  drawn  OBt  at  its  beak  to  a  capillary  orifice,  is  carefully  weigh- 
;d,  containing,  as  usual,  atmospheric  air.  It  is  then  wanned,  and  its  beak  being 
dipped  into  the  fluid  to  be  tried,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  until  by  the  contraction  of  Uie 
air  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lite 
fluid  has  made  its  way  m.  The 
globe  is  then  fitted  in  B  sort  of 
cage,  by  which  it  is  securely  held 
in  Ihe  centre  of  the  liquid  bath, 
by  wliicb  the  heat  is  lo  be  appli< 
ed.  and  which  may  be  water  oi 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc. 


^jjs***or,  best  of  all,  Ihe  fusible  alloy 

^jss***^  of  bismutli,  tin,  and  lead.    The 

^**^  capillary  beak  of  the  tube  just 

n  projects  over  Ihe  surface  of  tto 

\\  bath,  as  in  the  figure.    When  tha 

iV.^  globe  becomes  sufficiently  heal- 

f      ^  ed,  the  liquid  bods,  and  its  t*. 

I         J  pour,  in  passing  away,  c    "        " 

^^-^  th     


the  air  which  had  previously  fil 


t 
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6d  the  globe.  The  liquid  should  be  pre;ient  ia  such  quantity  that  its  Tapoar,  aftai 
carrying  off  all  air,  should  occupy  the  interior  of  the  globe  completely  pure.  The 
excess  of  yapour  is  known  to  have  passed  away  when  there  is  no  longer  a  jet  pro* 
ceeding  from  the  capillary  beak,  and  then  by  means  of  a  blowpipe  the  orifice  19 
closed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  bath  being  taken  at  the  same  moment,  the  g^obe 
is  removed  from  the  bath,  perfectly  cleaned  and  weighed.  The  liquid  condensing 
as  soon  as  the  globe  grows  cold,  leaves  its  interior  practically  empty,  and,  on  break- 
ing off  the  capillary  beak  under  the  surface  of  quicksilver,  this  last  enters  into  the 
vessel,  and,  if  the  operation  had  been  well  managed,  fiUs  it  completely.  The  globe, 
full  of  quicksilver,  is  then  emptied  into  a  graduated  jar,  by  which  the  quantity  of 
the  quicksilver  being  measured,  the  volume  of  the  globe  is  known ;  when  this  has 
been  dune,  all  requisites  for  calculating  the  specific  graviQr  of  Uie  vapoiir  have  been 
obtained.  For,  knowing  the  volume  of  the  globe,  the  weight  of  the  air  it  containea 
is  knowif,  and,  subtracting  that  from  the  first  weighing  of  the  globe,  the  weight  of 
the  globe  when  empty  is  obtained.  Subtracting  this  m>m  the  second  weighing  of 
the  globe,  the  weight  of  the  vapour  is  obtained ;  and  as  the  air  and  vapour  occupied 
the  same  volume,  the  densities  should  be  as  these  weights,  if  they  had  been  at  the 
same  temperature ;  but,  as  this  was  not  the  case,  a  farther  calculation  is  required 
to  reduce  them  to  tiie  standard,  and  obtain  the  numerical  specific  gravities. 

No  process  has  been  more  fruitful  in  important  results  than  this  mode  of  deter- 
mining the  specific  gravity  of  vapours,  for  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  such  substances 
as  sulphur,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  and  mercuiy,  as  well  as  numerous  compound  bodies 
with  high  boiling  points,  could  have  been  tried. 

The  force  of  gravity  is  thus  of  importance  in  chemistry,  hy  giv* 
ing  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  matter  upon  which  we  experiment^ 
and  hy  afibrding  characteristics  of  individual  suhstances,  hy  the' 
comparison  of  the  quantity  of  matter  they  possess  in  a  standard 
volume.  The  force  of  cohesion,  although  not  so  universally  exist- 
ant  as  that  of  gravity,  is  of  equal  interest,  from  the  numerous  pecu- 
liarities in  its  activity  which  almost  everybody  is  capable  of  pre- 
senting, and  by  which  bodies  are  remarkably  distinguished  from 
each  other.  To  understand,  however,  the  nature  of  cohesive  forces, 
and  the  causes  of  the  variation  of  their  energy,  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  those  ideas  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  matter  on  which 
philosophers  have  generally  agreed,  and  which  result  from,  while 
they  best  serve  to  explain,  those  remarkable  phenomena. 

From  the  earliest  pQfiod  in  science,  discussions  have  arisen  as  to 
whether  the  masses  of  matter  which  we  ordinarily  employ  should 
be  considered  callable  of  infinite  division,  or  whether,  by  continuing 
to  divide,  a  term  should  ultimately  be  found  at  which  no  farther  sub- 
division could  be  made ;  that  thus  the  ultimate  constituent  and  indi- 
visible particles,  or  atoms,  which,  by  their  aggregation,  form  sensible 
masses,  should  be  discovered.  By  no  appeal  to  experiment  can  this 
question  be  resolved ;  when  we  call  in  the  assistance  of  our  most 
powerful  means  of  mechanical  division,  we  attain  only  to  producing 
powders,  of  which  the  finest  particle  is,  in  miniature,  all  that  the 
mass  from  which  it  had  been  formed  was  upon  a  larger  scale,  and 
capable  evidently  of  just  as  much  subdivision,  if  our  mechanical 
processes  were  perfect  enough  to  enable  us  to  proceed. 

That  this  divisibility  may  actually  occur  to  an  almost  incredible 
degree,  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  experiment.  In  gilding  sil- 
ver wire,  a  grain  of  gold  is  spread  over  a  surface  of  1400  square 
inches ;  and  as,  when  examined  in  a  microscope,  the  gold  upon  the 
thousandth  of  a  linear  inch,  or  one  millionth  of  a  square  inch,  is 
distinctly  visible,  it  is  proved  that  gold  may  be  divided  into  particles 
of  at  least  TT^jyVr^off  ^^  *  square  inch  in  size,  and  yet  possess 
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fbe  cdlour  and  all  other  characters  of  the  largest  mass.  If  a  gram 
df  copper  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  then  in  water  of  ammonia,- 
'it  will  give  a  decided  violet  colour  to  392  cubic  inches  of  water. 
JSven  supposing  that  each  portion  of  the  liquor  of  the  size  of  a  grain 
6f  sand,  and  of  whicfh  there  are  a  million  in  a  cubic  inch,  contains 
only  one  particle  of  copper,  the  grain  must  have  divided  itself  into 
3^2  million  parts.  A  single  drop  of  a  strong  solution  of  indigo, 
wherein  at  least  500-000  distinctly  risible  portions  can  be  shown, 
^oUrs  1000  <$ubic  inches  of  water ;  and  as  this  mass  of  water  con- 
6iiils  certbinly  500*000  times  the  bulk  of  the  drop  of  indigo  solution, 
ihe  particles  of  the  indigo  must  be  smaller  than^j^^.^ff^.^^^.^^^  the 
twenty-five  handred  miUionth  of  a  cubic  inch.  A  rather  more  dis 
iSnct  experiment  is  the  following :  if  we  dissolve  a  fragment  of  sil- 
^r,  of  0*01  of  a  cubic  line  in  size,  in  nitric  acid,  it  will  render  dis- 
tinctly milky  500  cubic  inches  of  a  clear  solution  of  common  salt. 
Hence  the  ma^itude  of  each  particle  of  silver  cannot  exceed,  but 
must  rather  fall  far  short  of,  a  billionth  of  a  cubic  line.  To  render 
tlie  idea  of  this  degpree  of  division  more  distinct  than  the  mere  men- 
tion of  so  imperfectly  conceivable  a  number  as  a  billion  could  effect, 
ii  may  be  added,  that  a  man,  to  reckon  with  a  watch,  counting  day 
i£nd  night,  a  single  billion  of  seconds,  would  require  31-675  years. 

In  the  organized  kingdoms  of  nature  even  this  excessive  tenuity 
of  matter  is  far  surpassed.  An  Irish  girl  has  spun  linen  yarn  of 
which  a  pound  was  14*32  English  miles  in  length,  and  of  which,  con- 
sequently, 17  lbs.  13  oz.  would  have  girt  the  globe ;  a  distinctly  visible 
portion  of  such  thread  could  not  have  weighed  more  than  t^t  7T9  tit? 
o(  a  grain.  Cotton  has  been  spun  so  that  a  pound  of  thread  was 
203-000  yards  in  length,  and  wool  168-000  yards.  And  yet  these, 
so  far  from  being  ultimate  particles  of  matter,  must  have  contained 
more  than  one  vegetable  or  animeJ  fibre ;  that  fibre  being  itself  of 
complex  organization,  and  built  up  of  an  indefinitely  great  number 
of  more  simple  forms  of  matter. 

The  microscope  has,  however,  revealed  to  us  still  greater  wonders 
as  to  the  degree  of  minuteness  which  even  complex  bodies  are  ca- 
pable of  possessing.  Each  new  improvement  in  our  instruments 
displays  to  us  new  races  of  animals,  too  minute  to  be  observed  be- 
fore, and  of  which  it  would  require  the  heaping  together  of  millions 
upon  millions  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  And  yet  these  ani- 
mals live  and  feed,  and  have  their  organs  for  locomotion  and  prehen- 
sion, their  appetites  to  gratify,  their  dangers  to  avoid.  They  possess 
circulating  systems  often  highly  complex,  and  blood,  with  globules 
bearing  to  them,  by  analogy,  the  same  proportion  in  size  that  our 
blood  globules  do  to  us ;  and  yet  these  globules,  themselves  organ- 
ized, possessed  of  definite  structure,  lead  us  merely  to  a  point  where 
all  power  of  distinct  conception  ceases;  where  we  discover  that 
nothing  is  great  or  small  but  by  comparison,  and  that  presented  by 
Nature  on  the  one  hand  with  magnitudes  infinitely  great,  and  on  the 
other  with  as  inconceivable  minuteness,  it  only  remains  to  bow  down 
before  the  omnipotence  of  Nature's  Lord,  and  own  our  inability  to 
understand  Him. 

These  proofs  of  great  divisibility,  however,  leave  the  question  of 
infinite  divisibility  quite  untouched.     There  are,  however,  many  and 
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powerfal  reaBons  which  have  decided  almost  all  modem  philosophers 
to  consider  the  possible  division  as  being  finite.  On  the  other  view 
the  mind  has  no  resting-place,  until,  by  the  total  disappearance  o^ 
material  conceptions,  the  constitution  of  bodies  resolves  itself  into 
a  collection  of  mathematical  points,  from  which,  as  centres,  certain 
forces  are  exerted ;  but  with  such  abstract  speculation  chemistry 
has  no  connexion.  Its  fundamental  condition,  that  there  exist  many 
kinds  of  elementary  matter,  of  which  the  quantity  is  measured  by 
their  weight,  is  totaUy  independent  gf  our  abstract  idea  of  what  mat  - 
ter  is,  or  how  its  properties  have  their  source. 

In  proof  of  the  division  of  matter  having  a  limit,  experiments 
made  principally  by  Faraday  and  Wollaston  have  been  quoted.  Thus, 
it  is  ascertained  that  our  atmosphere  does  not  extend  into  space, 
but  is  confined  within  comparatively  a  trifling  distance  from  the 
earth,  about  45  miles.  Wollaston,  considering  the  (Particles  of  air 
as  being  balanced  between  their  mutual  repulsion  and  the  general  at* 
traction  towards  the  earth,  suggested  that,  if  these  particles  could  be 
divided  to  an  infinite  degree,  there  should  be  an  infinite  source  of 
repulsive  power,  and  hence,  at  a  certain  distance,  this  repulsion  over- 
coming the  gravitating  force,  the  atmosphere  should  spread  into 
space,  and,  being  attracted  to  the  other  planets  in  proportion  to  their 
masses,  should  form  round  the  larger,  as  Jupiter,  and  especially  the 
Sun,  vast  and  dense  atmospheres,  the  existence  of  which  should 
easily  be  recognised.  No  such  atmospheres  exist,  and  hence,  as 
was  argued  by  Wollaston,  the  force  of  repulsion  must  have  a  finite 
limit,  and  the  number  of  repelling  particles  cannot  be  infinite.  In 
like  manner,  Faraday  found  that  bodies,  in  evaporating,  form  atmo- 
spheres of  certain  definite  depths  above  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
drew  from  hence  the  same  conclusion.  This  argument  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  considered  as  decisive.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that,  because 
the  elasticity  of  air  is  thus  found  to  have  a  limit,  the  number  of 
particles  of  air,  in  a  given  space,  might  not  be  infinite. 

I  shall  consider  the  masses  of  matter,  whose  properties  we  pur- 
pose to  examine,  as  being  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  lesser  masses, 
to  which  the  name  of  molecules  or  particles  may  be  assigned.  It 
is  totaUy  indifierent  whether  these  molecules  may  be  infinitely  di- 
visible or  not ;  there  is  no  fact  in  either  chemistry  or  physics  which 
requires  the  positive  adoption  of  either  one  side  or  the  other.  These 
molecules  are  subjected  to  the  influence  of  two  forces,  which  oppose 
each  other,  and  by  the  relative  balancing  or  preponderance  of  which, 
all  the  forms  and  physical  properties  of  ordinary  substances  are  pro- 
duced. One  of  these  forces  is  Attractive  ;  it  is  the  attraction  of  ag- 
gregation, as  it  has  been  termed,  or  cohesion.  If  it  acted  unimpeded, 
the  molecules  of  every  portion  of  matter  would  cohere  with  insuper- 
able power ;  unconquerable  solidity,  hardness,  and  tenacity  would 
alone  characterize  external  nature.  The  other  force  is  one  of  repul- 
sion, which,  from  a  variety  of  evidence,  is  assumed  as  identical  with 
the  cause  of  heat.  If  it  alone  prevailed,  no  other  form  of  matter 
could  exist  but  that  of  gas ;  the  solid  globe,  the  liquid  waters,  would 
change  to  atmospheres  of  vapours,  and  the  beneficent  uses  to  which 
our  earth  is  now  adi^ted  could  not  exist. 

Such  is,  perhaps,  approximatively  what  occurs  in  those  extreme 
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members  of  our  planetary  system,  Herschel  and  Mercnry.  The  for* 
mer  receiving  from  the  San  but  ^i^  part  of  the  heat  which  our  earth 
clerives,  must  be  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  empty  space ;  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  bodies  which  on  this  earth  are  gaseous  or 
liquid,  if  they  exist,  are  there  as  rocky  masses.  The  latter  must  at 
certain  periods  be  so  hot,  that  quicksilver  would  naturally  be  a  gas 
upon  its  surface,  and  those  metals  which  here  constitute  our  examples 
of  solidity,  should  there  form  liquid  oceans.  On  this  earth,  however, 
according  as  the  forces  of  heat  and  cohesion  vary  in  different  bodies, 
they  pass  through  different  states  of  aggregation.  Those  bodies  in 
which  cohesion  prevails  are  solid,  and  by  their  tenacity  and  resist- 
ance to  breakage  or  change  of  form,  display  the  force  which  binds 
their  molecules  together.  Where  cohesion  has  been  suppressed,  and 
the  repulsive  agency  of  heat  acts  uncontroUed,  the  body  becomes 
gaseous,  and  its  particles,  devoid  of  the  least  trace  of  cohesive  power, 
repel  each  other.  In  intermediate  cases,  where  the  two  forces  ap- 
pear balanced,  the  particles  do  not  cohere,  and  hence  may  move 
upon  and  separate  from  each  other  without  any  external  force ;  but 
they  do  not  repel,  and  thus  remain  in  contact  if  no  external  force 
tends  to  disturb  them.  This  is  the  liquid  condition ;  it  is  that  of 
water,  of  alcohol,  of  oil,  while  air  and  steam  are  gaseous,  and  iron, 
wood,  and  stone  are  instances  of  the  solid  form. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  each  body  determines  whether,  under  com- 
mon circumstances,  it  shall  have  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms ; 
but  there  are  few  bodies  which  are  not  capable  of  assuming  all  the 
three.  This  is  artificially  effected  by  diminishing  or  increasing  the 
degree  of  heat,  and  thus  by  cooling  a  liquid,  it  may,  by  the  cohesion 
becoming  greater,  be  converted  into  a  solid ;  or  by  increasing  the 
heat  to  which  a  solid  is  subjected,  it  may  be  converted  into  a  li- 
quid, and  from  thence  into  a  gas.  One  liquid,  pure  alcohol,  has  not 
yet  been  frozen ;  some  solids,  as  charcoal,  have  not  yet  been  melted : 
organized  bodies  are  generally  decomposed  too  easily  to  allow  of 
a  change  of  state ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  the  principle  of  the 
change  of  form,  artificially  caused  by  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  quantity  of  heat,  is  universal.  These  forms  of  matter,  consid- 
ered as  effects  of  heat,  wiU  require  and  obtain  hereafter  a  more 
extended  notice. 

This  force  of  molecular  cohesion  acts  only  at  distances  so  minute 
as  to  escape  the  most  delicate  examination.  The  fragments  of  a 
piece  of  glass  or  metal  which  has  been  just  broken,  when  laid  ever 
so  closely  together,  have  no  tendency  to  unite  again ;  but,  if  the 
surfaces  be  pressed  together,  union  may  take  place,  though  only 
in  a  few  points,  and  imperfectly.  Yet,  when  pieces  of  plate  glass, 
laid  fiat  on  each  other,  and  subjected  to  considerable  pressure,  are 
allowed  so  to  remain  for  a  certain  time,  they  are  found  to  grow  to- 
.gether  so  completely,  that  thick  masses  may  often  be  ground  as  if 
they  had  always  formed  a  single  piece.  If  two  surfaces  of  lead  be 
cut  quite  clean  and  bright,  and  forcibly  pressed  together,  they  unite 
also,  and  may  require  a  force  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  pounds  to 
effect  their  separation.  In  fluids,  although  the  force  of  cohesion 
is  very  nearly  absent,  yet  it  is  not  entirely  so ;  the  viscidity  of 
fluids  depending  upon  the  traces  of  it  which  remain.  The  globular 
form  of  a  rain  drop,  or  of  a  drop  of  any  fluid  allowed  to  fall  from 
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R  point,  arieeH  oIsd  from  the  cohesive  attraction  of  its  particles,  and 
diflerent  Auids  differ  Temarkably  in  their  relations  to  heat,  from  the 
Tarions  degrees  of  force  with  which  this  residue  of  cohesion  is  ex« 
erted.  The  particles  of  a  fluid  cohere  not  only  to  each  other,  but 
.  even  more  powerfully  to  solid  bodies  in  many  cases.  It  is  thus 
that  solid  bodies  are  wetted  by  fluids.  If  the  finger  be  dipped  into 
water,  the  particles  of  the  watei  in  contact  with  the  finder  adhere 
to  it  more  powerfully  than  they,  do  to  the  other  particles  of  the 
fluid,  and  when  the  finger  is  removed,  they  accompany  it,  and  thus 
it  becomes  wet.  Hercnry  does  not  wet  the  finger,  for  its  paiticlea 
cohere  too  powerfully  to  each  other ;  but  mercury  adheres  to,  or 
wets  a  piece  of  gold,  as  watei  wets  the  finger.  From  this  cohe- 
sion of  flnids  to  solids,  all  the  phenomena  of  capillary  attraction 
result,  as  the  filtering  of  liquids  in  pharmacy  and  chomistry,  to  sep- 
arate solids  which  had  been  mizea  with  them ;  the  absorption  of 
liquids  by  porous  solid  bodies,  and  many  others. 

The  existence  of  this  form  of  cohesion  may  be  very  simply  shown 
by  an  experiment,* such 
as  is  illustrate'd  in  the 
figure.  A  disk  of  any 
substance  which  may 
be  wetted  by  water  is 
to  be  hiing  evenly  from 
the  extremity  of  the 
beam  of  the  balance, 
and  brought  exactly 
into  contact  with  the  ^ 
water  in  the  cup  be- 
low. It  will  be  found  necessary  to  augment  considerably  the  weights 
In  the  scale  dish  opposite,  to  separate  them  ;  and,  when  the  disk  has 
been  torn  away  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  force  overcome 
will  be  found  to  have  been,  not  that  of  the  solid  to  the  liquid,  which  , 
was  still  more  intense,  but  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid  particles  to  each  - 
other  J  for  the  solid  is  found  to  be  wetted  by  a  layer  of  liquid  par-', 
tides  which  it  had  torn  from  the  general  mass  of  hquid  underneath. 
If  the  experiment  be  tried  with  a  disk  of  polished  iron,  and  mercury 
as  the  fluid,  there  is  no  wetting,  and  the  force  measured  is  really 
the  cohesion  of  the  solid  to  the  fluid. 

[Clairaut  found,  as  the  result  of  his  mathematical  investigations, 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  capillary  tubes  depend  upon  the  relation 
of  two  forces:  Ist,  The  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  for 
each  other  ;  and,  2d,  The  attraction  of  the  particles  of  the  solid  for 
those  of  the  fluid.     When  a  glass  tube  is  dipped  into  diflerent 
liquids-,  if  the  force  of  attraction  of  the  glass  is  less  than  halft\k% 
force  of  cohesion  of  the  fluid,  the  fluid  will  he 
depressed,  and  not  rise  to  its  hydrostatic  level ; 
if  It  be  equal  to  half,  the  fluid  will  come  pre- 
cisely  to  its  level ;  and  if  it  be  more  than  half, 
the  fluid  will  rise  in  the  tube. 

Connected  with  these  conditions  is  the  figure 
of  the  boundary  surface  of  the  fluid.  If  three 
glass  tubes,d(r,  de,/g,be  placed  in  fluids  which 
respectively  are  depressed,  at  the  true  level,  or  at 
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an  elevation,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  5  c  the  surface  a  a  of  the  floid 
is  convex,  in  dt  it  is  phrne,  and  in  f  g  it  is  concave.] 

The  particles  of  a  body  being  held  at  certain  distances  from  each 
other  by  the  balance  of  their  attraction  and  repulsion :  if,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  an  external  force,  as  pressure,  they  be  brought  nearer, 
so  as  to  occupy  a  smaller  volume,  the  body  is  said  to  be  compress* 
ible.  If,  when  the  external  force  is  removed,  the  body,  by  the  mutual 
repulsion  of  its  particles,  regain  its  original  volume,  it  is  said  to  be 
elastic  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  remains  as  when  compressed,  it  is 
called  inelastic.  In  nature  there  are  few  bodies  perfectly  elastic,  and 
none  which  can  be  said  to  be  perfectly  inelastic.  In  solid  bodies^ 
when  pressure  produces  a  change  of  volume,  some  traces  of  it  are 
permanent ;  but  in  liquids  and  in  gases,  the  restoration  to  the  origi- 
nal bulk  appears  to  be  complete. 

The  amount  to  which  solid  and  liquid  bodies  may  be  compressed 
is  very  small,  so  much  so  that  very  delicate  methods  are  necessary 
to  determine  it.  Thus  it  requires  a  pressure  of  about  400  lbs.  upon 
each  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  water  to  diminish  its  volume  by 
the  J 777  P^^'^-  ^^  gases,  however,  the  repulsive  force  acting  without 
interference,  and  the  particles  being  at  much  greater  distances  from 
one  another  than  in  the  liquid  or  solid  form,  the  amount  of  com- 
pressibility becomes  very  much  increased,  and  the  law  by  which  it 
is  regulated  extremely  simple,  being,  that  the  volume  of  any  gas 
varies  inversely  as  the  pressure  upon  it ;  that  it  is  doubled  if  the 
pressure  be  diminished  to  one  half,  and  reduced  to  one  half  if  the 
pressure  upon  its  surface  be  doubled.  Thus,  supposing  a  gas  to 
measure  100  volumes  under  the  pressure  of  20  lbs., 

Then  with  pressures  of  80    .    40     .     20     .     10    .      5  lbs. 
The  volume  becomes     25    .    50    .  100    .  200    .  400. 

The  gases  which  are  used  in  chemical  operations  are  liable  to 
constant  changes  of  volume,  from  the  alterations  in  the  weight  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  by  which  they  are  always  pressed ;  and 
hence,  before  we  can  tell  how  much  of  a  gas  we  really  have  obtained 
by  any  process,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  and  to  allow  for  it.  The  pressure  which  the  air 
exereises  is  measured  by  the  barometer,  in  which  a  column  of  quick- 
silver balances  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  varies  in  height  according' 
as  this  changes ;  the  height  of  this  mercurial  column  being  accurately 
measured  by  a  scale  applied  to  the  tube  of  the  barometer.  In  these 
countries,  the  height  of  the  barometric  column  fluctuates  between 
28  and  31  inches,  but  the  average  height  of  a  year  is  about  29*8 
inches.  For  simplicity,  a  number  very  near  this,  30  inches,  is  taken 
as  the  standard  pressure ;  and  whenever  the  specific  gravity,  or  the 
volume  of  a  gas  is  given,  without  particular  remark,  this  standard 

height  of  the  barometer  is  understood  to  be  the  pressure. 

If,  therefore^  we  have  a  gas  at  a  difierent  pressure,  it  is  usual,  and  often  neces- 
sary, to  reduce  its  rolume  to  what  it  should  have  been  under  the  standard  pressure, 
or,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  to  correct  for  pressure :  to  do  this,  we  use  the  rule 
given  above  for  the  change  of  volume  with  the  pressure.  Thus,  if,  in  an  analysis 
of  morphia,  we  obtain  4-54  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen  gas  when  the  barometer  is  at 
28*5  inches,  we  say  that,  expressmg  the  volunAe  at  30  inches  by  V, 

286 
V  •  38-6  :  :  4-64  :  30,  or  V=^lrx4-64=4-313. 
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Knowing,  then,  the  wei^t  of  100  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen  gas  at  30  inches,  the 
weight  of  4-313  is  easily  obtained. 

In  this  manner,  the  corrections  for  pressure,  alluded  to  in  the  description  of  the 
modes  of  taking  the  specific  gravities  of  gases  and  of  vapours,  are  introduced. 
Thus,  in  taking  the  speciSc  gravity  of  steam  by  Gay  Lussac's  process  (page  14)| 
the  vapour  occupying  but  a  portion  of  the  tube,  there  remains  a  column  of  mercury, 
suppose  5  inches  high :  the  pressure  on  the  vapour  is  therefore  only  the  difference 
between  that  and  the  external  pressure,  and  if  this  be  30  inches,  is  (30 — 5)=25. 
Ilien  the  measured  volume  of  the  steam  is  to  what  it  should  be  at  the  standard 
pressure,  as  30  to  26. 

In  certain  cases,  of  which  atmospheric  air  may  be  taken  as  an 
example,  this  rule,  of  the  yolume  being  inversely  as  the  pressure, 
holds  exactly  ;  but  there  are  many  other  gases,  in  which,  when  the 
com'pression  is  very  great,  the  particles  appear  to  be  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  their  respective  cohesive  forces,  and  the  volume  di* 
minishes  more  rapidly  than  it  ought  by  the  rule.  Thus,  if  a  tube 
full  of  air  and  a  tube  full  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  be  exposed  to  ex- 
actly the  same  pressure,  the  volumes  will  not  diminish  in  the  same 
degree  when  the  pressure  becomes  high,  but  as  follows: 


The  air  as  .     .     .     1000 
Sulphurous  acid  as  1000 


853 
851 


559 
554 


314. 
301 


In  some  other  gases  the  same  variation  has  been  observed. 

If  such  a  g^s  be  still  more  violently  compressed,  its  particles  may 
be  brought  so  completely  within  the  sphere  of  cohesive  action,  that 
this  force  comes  into  active  play,  and  the  body  changes  from  the 
gaseous  to  the  liquid  form.  Thus  many  gases  have  been  liquefied 
by  a  degree  of  pressure  which  differs  for  each  gas,  and  is  at  29^ 
Fahrenheit  as  follows : 


NaoMoffM^ 


Nitrous  Oxide  .  .  . 
Carbonic  Acid  .  .  . 
Muriatic  Acid  .  .  . 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 

Ammonia 

Cyanogen  

Sulphurous  Acid  .    .    . 


._..._. 

Rmms  to 

AQiuuiiluni. 

(bebeh. 

44 

660 

36 

540 

24 

360 

16 

225 

6 

76 

3 

45 

2 

30 

Other  ffases,  such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  have  been 
subjected  to  a  pressure  of  800  atmospheres,  not  only  without  becom- 
ing liquid,  but  without  even  deviating  from  the  rule  which  implies 
perfect  elasticity,  and  hence  without  even  approximating  to  the 
term  at  which  they  should  abandon  the  gaseous  state.  Notwith- 
standing this,  we  cannot  consider  that  there  is  any  physical  differ- 
ence of  constitution  between  those  liquefiable  and  non-liquefiable 
gases,  and  hence  the  conclusion  is,  that,  by  a  suitable  increase  of 
pre  ssure,  the  molecules  of  all  gases  might  be  so  brought  into  cohe- 
rent approximation,  and  converted  into  liquids. 

With  regard  to  the  means  of  applying  such  pressure,  and  actually 
obtaining  those  gases  in  the  liquid  form,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  manner  in  which  such  gases  are  generated,  and  such  methods 
will  consequently  be  described  in  the  history  of  those  bodies. 

Cohesion  is  thus  antagonistic  to  the  force  of  heat,  which  tends  to 
render  the  molecules  of  a  body  repulsive  to  each  other,  and  to  sep- 
arate them  to  greater  distances  from  each  other  than  they  had  been 
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before.    Cohesion  is  therefore  dimiiusbed,  tmd  even  Rimnlled,  by 
applying  heat. 

When  the  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  a  solid  and  those  of 
9  fluid  is  more  powerful  than  between  the  particles  of  the  solid  it- 
self, the  latter  is  not  merely  moistened  by  the  fluid,  but  it  abandons 
altogether  the  solidform,  and,  becoming  liquid,  mixes  uniformly  with 
the  fluid,  and  is  said  to  have  been  dissolved  iy  it.  By  this  peculi- 
arity of  cohesion,  bodies  are  divided  into  the  soluble  and  the  mtoluble. 
Thus  common  salt  and  Glauber's  salt  are  soluble,  white  chalk  and 
white  lead  arc  insoluble,  in  water.  These  classes  are,  however,  con* 
nected  by  a  series  of  intermediate  degrees  of  sparingly  soluble 
bodies,  Buch  as  cream  of  tartar  and  plaster  of  Paris.  Bodies  which 
are  insoluble  in  water  may  be  yet  easily  dissolved  by  %ther  fluids ; 
thus,  resinous  bodies,  which  do  not  dissolve  in  water,  dissolve  in  al- 
cohoL  A  great  deal  of  the  success  of  vegetable  proximate  analysis 
depends  on  the  skill  with  which  the  solvent  powers  of  various  fluids 
may  be  successively  applied. 

From  the  teodency  of  heat  to  diminish  the  force  of  cobesian,  il  oatarallj  results 
that  the  solubility  of  most  bodies  is  increased  by  heat ;  thus,  100  parts  of  water,  at 
60°  F.,  diaaalTB  11  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  st  3lS  dissolve  35.  At  SO",  32  parts 
of  dry  sulphate  of  magDeeia  are  dissolved  by  100  of  water,  but  7*  at  313°.  This, 
however,  is  not  always  the  case ;  some  bodies,  sh  commoa  salt,  are  exactly  equally 
soluble  in  water  at  bU  temperatiu-es,  while  in  other  cases  the  solubility  is  greater  at 
particular  teii4)eTalures  thau  either  above  or  below  tbem.  Of  this  peculiarity,  the 
sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  examples.  Thus,  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  o( 
dry  sulphate  of  soda,  at  32°,  603 ;  al  62°,  10-32 ;  at  TO",  28 ;  at  93°,  53 ;  at  132°, 
47  i  and  at  313<>,  43 :  the  solubility  increasing  up  to  93°,  and  from  thence  dimln- 
uhing.  100  parts  of  water  diuolve  of  nitrate  of  soda,  at  31°,  63 ;  at  32°;  80 ;  at 
50°,  S3  1  60°,  66 ;  and  at  346°,  318  parts.  Here  the  peculiarity  is  of  the  (qtpoeite 
kind  to  what  occuib  with  sulphate  of  soda :  the  scdubility  diminiBluDg  up  to  50°, 
and  &om  thence  progreBsively  increasing. 

The  solubility  of  bodies  m  watw  may  be  stnkiiigty  repreeented  to  the  eye  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  map,  such  as  is  given  in  the  figm«.  The  boHzontal  linea  rep- 
resent Ibe  quantities  of  the  salt  dissolved  by  100  parts  of  water,  while  the  vertical 
lines  i^resent  the  temperatures.    Thus  the  line  .of  sulphate  of  soda  cr 
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at  the  temperature  of  82^  at  the  liorizontal  line  6,  and,  rising  rapidly,  cuts  the  hori- 
zontal line  10  at  52°,  cuts  the  line  of  40  at  88^,  and  attams  its  highest  point  of  69 
at  93° ;  from  thence  it  commences  to  redescend,  until  at  232°  there  are  only  43 
)>arts  dissolred.  The  line  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  horizontal,  showing  that  it  is 
equally  soluble  at  all  temperatures,  and  in  the  other  cases  the  construction  of  the 
8<^  is  easily  seen  on  inflection. 

In  general,  when  solid  bodies  dissolve  in  a  fluid,  there  is  cold  produced,  but  oo- 
casionally  the  solution  is  accompanied  with  a  remarkable  eyolution  of  heat ;  this 
last  occurs  when  bodies  which  naturally  contain  water,  chemically  combined,  are 
depriyed  of  it  by  heat,  and  when  thus  dried,  dissoWed ;  in  such  cases,  it  is  probable 
that  the  one  portion  of  water  is  taken  by  the  salt  into  a  state  ef  intimate  chemical 
combination,  and  thus  more  heat  produced  than  counteracts  the  cold  which  should 
arise  from  the  mere  ^lution  of  the  hydrated  salt  thus  formed.  Such  examples  may 
be  found  in  dry  chlonde  of  calcium,  the  dry  sulphates  of  copper,  or  of  zinc  and  iron. 

Solution  is  very  much  promoted  by  agitation,  by  the  minute  di- 
vision of  tl^  solid,  and  generally  by  all  causes  which  tend  to  facil- 
itate  the  costact  of  the  solid  and  liquid  particles.  When  the  liquid 
has  dissolve^  as  much  of  the  solid  as  possible,  it  is  said  to  be  scuu- 
rated*  The  cohesion  of  the  liquid  to  the  solid  having  been  reduced 
to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  particles  of  the  solid  for  each  other, 
it  can  dissolve  no  more. 

If  a  saturated  solution  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  diminish  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  solid  to  each  other,  a  portion  of 
the  solid  separates,  the  amount  of  which  depends  on  the  new  con- 
ditions under  which  the  liquid  is  placed.  Thus,  if  to  a  solution  of 
nitre  in  water  there  be  added  spirits  of  wine,  the  water  mixes  with 
the  spirits  of  wine  and  abandons  the  nitre,  which  is  precipitated 
If  strong  muriatic  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium 
in  water,  the  water  is  taken  by  the  acid,  and  the  salt  falls  down  as  a 
white  powder.  But  the  most  usual  case  is  where  the  separation 
of  the  solid  is  produced  by  the  cohesion  of  its  own  particles,  which, 
slowlv  abandoning  the  liquid,  dispose  themselves  according  to  cer- 
tain laws,  and,  assuming  regular  geometrical  forms,  are  termed 
crystals.  Solid  bodies,  in  separating  slowly  from  liquids  in  which 
they  had  been  dissolved,  in  general  thus  crystallize^  and  the  figures 
of  these  crystals  being,  to  a  great  extent,  characteristic  of  the 
bodies,  deserve  minute  attention. 

To  obtain  substances  regularly  crystallized,  several  processes 
may  }>e  followed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  body.  Where  the 
substance  is  soluble,  and  more  soluble  in  a  hot  than  in  a  cold  liquid, 
a  saturated  boiling  solution  may  be  made  and  allow<sd  to  cool.  The 
excess  of  the  solid  body  crystallizes  out  on  cooling.  Thus,  if  151 
parts  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  crystals  be  dissolved  in  100  parts 
of  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  cool  to  60**,  a  quantity  of  crystals 
will  be  obtained  weighing  86  parts ;  for  at  60^  the  100  of  water  can 
only  dissolve  65,  and  the  difierence  between  that  and  the  151, 
which  had  been  dissolved  by  the  boiling  water,  must  crystallize. 
If  the  body  be,  like  common  salt,  equally  soluble  in  water  at  all 
temperatures,  the  above  process  cannot  be  applied,  and  a  quantity 
of  the  liquid  must  be  removed  by  evaporation  ]  the  portion  of  salt 
corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  has  passed  away,  is 
thus  obtained  solid.  If  the  evaporation  be  slowly  carried  on,  so 
that  the  formation  of  the  crvstals  is  not  disturbed  by  the  boiling  of 
the  liquid,  they  form  regularly,  and  may  attain  to  considerable  size. 

In  many  cases  the  bodies  which  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  crys- 
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tallized  ara  not  Bolnble,  or  it  mmv  be  wiabed  to  obtain  oryatals  oth- 
erwise than  by  solution.     By  melting  a  Bolid  substance,  its  particles 
are  allowed  liberty  of  motion;  and  when  it  again  commences  to 
solidify,  they  may  auauge  themselves  regularly,  and  crystalliie. 
Almost  all  bodies,  when  melted,  and  then  allowed  to  sobdify,  da 
thus  crystallize;  bat  the  spoces  left  between  the  crrstals  which 
first  form  bebg  completely  filled  up  by  the  portions  woich  solidify 
afterward,  there  remains  only  a  general  crystalline  structure,  visi- 
ble in  the  fracture  of  the  body.     Thus  cast  iron,  sulphur,  zinc,  dec., 
have   Grystalline   fractures.     The   beautiful  feathered   appearance 
given  to  sheet  tin  by  washing  with  dilute  acid,  and  which  was  so 
popular  some  years  ago  under  the  name  of  nunrie  metalliqut,  was 
simply  this  crystalline  structure,  displayed  by  remov^g  the  thin 
layer  of  metal  on  the  outside,  which  had  solidified  too  rapidly  to 
have  acquired  any  trace  of  crystallizatioa.     To  obtain,  therefore, 
the  metals  crystdlized  by  fusion,  the  excess  of  liquid  metal  must 
be  removed   from  around  the   crystals  that  are  first  formed.     A 
quantity  of  the  metal  or  of  sulphur,  having  been  melted  in  a  cup, 
is  to  be  allowed  to  cool  until  a  solid  crust  has  formed  upon  the 
surface  and  at  the  sides  to  a  certain  depth;  two  apertures  must 
.    then  be  made  in  the  upper  cruat,  and  the  fluid  metal 
.    remaining  be  poured  out  at  the  one  aperture,  while 
j    the  air  enters  at  the  other  to  supply  its  place.     On 
I   then  breaking  the  vessel,  the  interior  of  the  solid 
layer  of  metal  or  sulphur  is  generally  found  lined 
I  with  well-formed  and  characteristic  crystals,  as  rep- 
'   reseated  in  the  figure. 
Bodies  may  also  be  crystallized  by  sublimation.     When  a  sub- 
■       '  edii 


stance  has  been  converted  into  vapour,  and  that,  in  condensing,  it 
assumes  at  once  the  solid  form,  its  particles  arrange  themselves  so 
as  to  form  crystals.  Thus  are  obtained  in  fine  crystals,  arsenic, 
arsenious  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  benzoic  acid,  &c. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  same  body  mav  be  obtained  crys- 
tallized by  more  than  one  of  these  processes.  Thus,  corrosive  sub- 
limate may  be  crystallized  by  solution  or  by  sublimation ;  sulphur 
may  be  crystallized  either  by  fusion  or  by  solution.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  when  this  occurs,  the  crystals  obtained  by  the  two  pro- 
cesses are  never  of  the  same  shape  ;  they  have  not  even  any  simple 
'  relation  of  figure  to  one  another,  but  indicate  a  totally  different 
mode  of  arrangement  of  particles,  induced  probably,  at  least  in 
part,  by  the  different  temperatures  at  which  the  change  of  state  of 
aggregation  may  have  occurred.  A  body  which  crystallizes  thus 
in  two  ways  is  said  to  be  dimorphous,  and  this  character  will  be 
found  hereafter  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  theory  of  tbo 
atomic  constitution  of  compound  bodies. 

The  more  slowly  the  change  of  state  occurs,  the  more  regular, 
and  the  larger,  are  the  crystals  that  are  formed.  Hence,  in  practice, 
solutions  are  left  to  cool  very  slowly,  or  to  evaporate  spontaneously ; 
and  sublimation  is  effected  by  the  most  gentle  heat  that  can  be  ad- 
vantageously ai>ptied.  To  favour  the  deposition  of  the  particles, 
a  variety  of  artificial  acids  may  be  applied.  Thus,  crystallization 
takes  place  better  in  a  pan  wita  some  little  roughness  at  the  sides 
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than  when  it  is  qaite  smooth,  and  threads  are  hung  in  simp  to  pro 
mote  the  crystallization  of  the  sugar-candy  f  a  little  crystal  of  the 
same  kind  of  salt  is  often  introduced,  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  round 
which  the  new  crystals  may  gather ;  and,  in  a  solution  containing 
many  salts,  the  nature  of  the  salt  which  shall  crystallize  may  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  little  crystal  introduced :  thus,  if 
equal  parts  of  nitre  and  of  Glauber's  salt  be  mixed  and  dissolved 
in  five  parts  of  water,  and  the  solution  divided  between  two  similar 
dishes  3  on  a  crystal  of  nitre  being  laid  in  one  dish  and  a  crystal 
of  Glauber's  salt  being  laid  in  the  other,  a  crystallization  of  pure 
nitre  will  occur  in  the  former,  while  nothing  but  Glauber's  salt  will  , 
crystallize  in  the  latter  dish.  Salts  which  are  mixed  together  in 
solution  may  also  be  separated  from  one  another  by  their  respective 
solubilities:  thus,  if  sea- water  be  evaporated,  common  salt  alone 
will  be  deposited  according  as  the  liquor  boils  away;  when  it  has 
been  removed  from  the  fire  no  more  common  salt  separates,  but 
Epsom  salt  will  crystallize,  and,  after  it  has  been  removed,  the  liquor 
will  be  found  to  contain  chloride  and  iodide  of  mi^esium.  The 
liquor  from  which  crystals  have  separated  is  called  the  Mother 
hquor. 

Crystals  occasionally  form  in  a  body,  although  it  may  remain 
completely  solid.  Thus,  when  copper  wire  has  been  kept  some 
time  in  the  laboratory,  it  becomes  a  mass  of  cubical  crystals,  and 
its  tenacity  is  almost  completely  lost.  When  sugar  is  melted  and 
allowed  to  cool,  it  forms  a  perfectly  transparent  hard  mass,  desti- 
tute of  any  trace  of  crystalline  arrangement,  but  after  some  months 
it  becomes  opaque  and  white,  having  changed  into  ordinary  crystal- 
lized sugar.  In  cases,  also,  where  bodies  are  dimorphous,  one 
form  is  generally  unstable,  and  the  body,  when  crystallized  in  it, 
changes  after  some  time  into  the  other  form.  This  takes  place  re- 
markably with  sulphur,  and  will  hereafter  be  again  referred  to. 

A  solution  of  a  salt,  saturated  at  a  high  temperature,  is  found 
occasionally  to  remain  without  crystallizing,  although  cooled  to  a 
very  low  degree.  In  such  case,  on  introducing  a  little  crystal,  or 
agitating  the  liquor,  it  suddenly  crystallizes,  and  frequently  solidi- 
fies into  one  mass.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  remarkable  for  its  tenden- 
cy to  assume  this  indifierence  to  crystallization.  If  two  parts  of 
crystaUized  sulphate  of  soda  be  dissolved  in  one  part  of  water,  at 
93^,  and  the  solution  be  laid  aside  to  cool,  without  being  disturbed, 
it  remains  quite  clear  and  liquid  ;  but,  on  producing  crystallization 
by  any  of  the  means  just  stated,  the  whole  becomes  solid. 

In  all  cases  of  crystallization  there  is  heat  evolved,  consequent 
on  the  general  law  of  heat  being  given  out  when  a  liquid  or  va- 
pour becomes  solid.  There  is  sometimes  a  remarkable  evolution 
of  light,  to  which  I  shall  refer  again.  Indeed,  crystallization  ia 
sensibly  afifected  by  thb  presence  or  absence  of  light.  If  a  dish, 
half  covered  bv  paper,  be  set  aside  with  a  solution  to  crystallize, 
but  few  crystals  will  form  in  the  dark,  although  there  may  be  an 
abundant  crop  on  the  illuminated  portion  of  the  vessel. 

It  has  been  noticed,  that  when  a  body  has  been  obtained,  crys- 
tallized at  dififerent  temperatures,  as  by  solution  and  fusion,  the 
crystalline  form  is  generally  difi!erent,  and  the  body  is  said  to  be 
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dimorphous.  In  this  case,  the  two  forms  are  totally  different  m 
their  geometrical  character.  But  independent  of  this,  a  hody  may, 
even  simply  hy  solution,  be  obtained,  crystallized  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms.  In  a  crbp  of  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  of  alum,  obtain- 
ed by  cooling  from  a  hot  solution,  a  great  many  different  figures  may 
be  observed,  which,  however,  are,  on  examination,  all  refenible  to 
one  more  regular  and  fundamental  form.  Each  substance  has  thus 
a  characteristic  form  of  crystal,  which  is  termed  its  primary  form  $ 
and  it  may  assume  a  great  variety  of  figures,  produced  by  modifi- 
cations of  this  form:  these  are  termed  secondary  forms.  Thus, 
carbonate  of  lime  has  been  found  crystallized  in  more  than  six 
hundred  different  secondary  forms,  all  derivable,  however,  from  the 
one  original  primary  figure,  the  rhombohedron.  The  growth  of  a 
crystal  depending  on  the  deposition  of  new  layers  of  particles 
over  its  external  surface,  any  change  in  the  quantity  deposited  on 
each  side  will  naturally  produce  a  change  of  form.  It  is  there- 
fore  necessary, -when  crystals  are  left  long  in  a  solution,  to  turn 
them,  and  change  their  position  frequently,  as  otherwise  the  growth 
would  take  place  on  some  sides  rather  than  others,  and  secondary 
forms  would  be  produced,  by  which  the  characteristic  figure  of  the 
crystal  would  be  injured. 

The  most  ordioary  source  of  change  of  figure  oonsista  in  the  replacement  of  an 
edge  or  of  an  angle  by  a  plane.  Thus  one  of  the  simplest  figures  of  ciystals  is 
the  cube  a;  it  has  eight  edges  and  eight  solid  angles.  The  effect  of  substituting 
plane  surfaces  for  the  edges  is  to  produce  the  secondary  form  6,  and  by  replacing 
the  solid  angles  by  planes,  the  fomi  c;  when  these  replacements  occur  together. 
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ttie  more  complex  figure  d  is  produced.  If  the  edges  of  the  cube  be  replaced  until 
all  traces  of  the  original  planes  disappear,  the  figure  e,  the  rhombic  dodecabedroiu 
is  produced ;  and  if  the  replacement  of  the  solid  angles  by  planes  be  carried  on  to 


tne  same  extent,  there  is  formed  a  regular  octofaedron  /.  These  last  are  again  sim- 
ple and  prunary  forms,  for  by  a  similar  move  of  replacement  they  may  be  reduced 
to  each  other  or  to  the  cube. 

When  a  crystal  aug^ments  in  size  by  the  deposition  of  layers  of 
fresh  material  upon  its  faces,  the  molecular  cohesion  in  each  new 
layer  is  greater  than  its  cohesion  to  the  layer  underneath,  and  hence, 
by  skilful  splitting,  a  crystal  may  be  separated  into  a  number  of 
plates,  exhibiting  the  order  of  its  formation.  The  direction  in 
which  a  crystal  may  be  split  is  termed  its  cleavage,  and  it  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  determination  of  the  primary  form  of  the  crys- 
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tal,  for  it  often  occurs  that  the  same  Becondary  form  may  he  pro- 
duced hy  two  different  primary  forms,  and  in  such  case,  the  cleav- 
age heing  simply  related  to  the  surfaces  of  the  true  primary  form, 
determines  which  it  is. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  variety  of  forms  of  crystals  which  exist,  th^  may 
yet  be  reduced  to  a  very  few  classes,  by  conceiving  them  to  be  formed  by  their  par- 
ticles being  built  up  around  certain  axes,  which  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  ciys- 
tal,  and  the  relative  position  and  magnitude  of  which  determine  the  manner  in  which 
the  particles  are  arranged. 

In  this  way  there  may  be  formed  six  systems  of  crystallization,  characterized  as 
follows : 

Ist  System.  The  Regular  Spttem,  The  three  axes  are  all  equal  in  length,  and 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

2d  System.  The  Rhambohedral  Syttem  has  three  axes  equal  in  length,  which 
are  placed,  however,  at  equal  angles  (60°)  with  each  other,  and  are  all  in  the  same 
plane,  while  a  fourth  and  unequal  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  that  plane. 

3d  Svstem.  The  Square  Priemaiie  SyeUm  has  the  three  axes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  but  there  are  only  two  of  them  equal ;  the  third  is  either  longer  or  iSiorter 
than  the  other  two. 

4th  System.  The  Right  Prismatie  Syetem  has  the  three  axes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  but  there  are  no  two  of  them  of  the  same  length. 

6th  System.  The  Obliqv$  Prienuuk  System  has  two  of  the  axes  makingan  acute 
angle  with  each  other,  while  the  third  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  both.  The  three 
axes  are  all  unequal  in  length. 

6th  System.  The  Doubly  Ohtiqwt  Priemaiie  System  has  all  the  axes  unequal  in 
length*  and  making  aeute  angles  with  one  another. 

The  various  actaal  forms  of  crystals,  both  primary  and  secondary,  are  derivable 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  plane  surfaces  of  the  crystals  may  be  applied  around 
these  axes.  In  order  to  conceive  the  application  of  the  planes,  the  axes  shall  be 
considered  as  placed  with  one  in  a  verticiEd'  position,  and  it  is  called  the  principal 
axis.    The  nature  of  the  system  determines  which  axis  should  be  selected. 

In  the  Regtdar  System,  the  axes  being  all  equal,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifierence 
which  is  chosen  as  the  principal  axis,  and  their  perfect  symmetry  is  also  a  reason 
that  the  portions  of  the  crystal  around  each  axis  must  be  oompletely  similar.  The 
number  of  forms  belonging  to  this  system  is  consequently  not  very  large,  aikd  they 
are  remarkable  for  their  simplicity.  Thus,  when  each  plane  cuts  the  axes  at  equal 
distances  from  the  centre,  the  form  is  the  octohedron,  and  as  the  planes  must  be 
equally  inclined  to  all  the  axes,  it  is  the  regular  octohedron  /,  of  which  each  plane 
is  an  equilateral  triangle.  When  each  face  of  the  crystal  cuts  one  axis  at  right  an- 
gles, and  is  hence  parallel  to  the  other  two»  the  form  is  the  cube  a.  When  each 
&ce  cuts  two  axes  at  e<jual  distances  from  the  centi^p,  and  is  parallel  to  the  third, 
the  figure  which  results  is  the  rhombic  dodecahedroa  e.  By  the  combined  positions 
of  sets  of  planes,  other  and  more  complicated  (secondary)  &,  c,  d,  forms  are  produced, 
arising  from  the  partial  coexistence  of  the  conditions  of  the  formation  of  two  sim- 
ple forms. 

The  crystals  belonging  to  this  system  are  generally  very  well  defined  and  easily 
recognised:  a  great  number  of  important  bcklies  crystallize 
in  th6  forms  belonging  to  it :  thus  common  salt,  fiuor  spar, 
galelu^  and  iron  pyrites,  are  found  in  cubes ;  alum  in  octohe- 
Srons ;  the  garnet  is  found  in  dodecahedrons.  When  pure 
met^c  substances  are  found  crystallized,  it  is  always  in 
forms  belonging  to  this  system ;  thus,  bismuth,  copper,  sil- 
ver, gold,  crystallize  in  cubes,  and  lead  in  octohedrons. 

A  peculiarity  of  crystals,  belonging  particularly  to  this  sys- 
tem and  to  the  next,  is^  that  every  altemato  face  shall  become 
developed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  obhtorate  the  intervening 
planes,  and  thus  to  generate  a  new  form,  having  one  half  of 
ide  number  of  planes.  Thus  a  crystal  of  alum  is  very  sel- 
dom truly  octohedral ;  it  has  usually  the  figure  of  g  where 
four  of  the  sides  of  the  octohedron  have  become  very  large, 
while  the  other  four  remain  very  small.  When  the  oblitera- 
tion becomes  complete,  there  is  produced  the  tetndiedron,  or 
three-sided  pyramid  of  fig.  A,  which  is  hence  properly  called 
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the  hemioetohednm.    Such  ci^mtali  tn  called  bemihedni,  from  their  eontaiDiDg 

bair  tbe  proper  number  of  mdee.    Certain  bodies  hsve  a.  oatuiol  tendency  to  bemi- 

hedral  crystallization,  aod  are  bol  very  rarely  found  with  the  proper  noinbor  of 

planes.    Tbe  diamond  is  a  reroarksble  inatance  of  this.     Its  proper  Smn  is  the  reg- 

olar  octahedron,  but  Its  ci^rtals  are  uniTenalty  heim*hedral. 

In  the  Siamboludrel  sjatetu,  the  supplenientaTy,  or  fourth  axis,  u  taken  as  the 

principal  aiii,  and  the  cryttals  are  formed 

by  the  planes  bebg  applied  to  these  axes, 

as  in  the  former  eystem.    If  the  pT 

be  ill  inclined  at  the  same  an 
three  borivintal  axes,  and  ca 
k  cal  azia.  there  is  formed  a  double  six- 
'  aided  pyramid  (i) ;  and  irtien  tbe  planes 
are  perpendicular  to  the  homontal  axes, 
and  parallel  to  the  Tertical  axia,  the  aix- 
aidad  priam  (i)  is  prodOoed.    TbeM  lonna       ^  —  -L 
generally  ooesiHt  in  qaaitc.  as  in  the  Qgnre  "^^-X — -/-p 
k.    By  the  Teplacement  of  the  edges  hi  these  fbrma  there  may    ^\  \  /// 
be  produoed  others  widitwelTO  aides  in  placeoraix;  aaa  twelve-        ^^^J' 
aided  prism  and  a  twetro-vded  j^rramid,  of  wlUch  quartz  also  ^r 

afibrds  examplea. 
*"  '  —  IB  more  rranaifaibte  for  its  modiSed  (brma  than  for  those  ^mptelig* 
nres  above  described,  although  the  aii-aided  prism  and  six- 
nded  pyramid  are  characteristic  of  Teiy  many  aabBtaucee,  If 
we  snppoBe,  in  the  terminal  six-sided  pyramid,  every  alternate 
side,  (^ve  and  beknr.  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  Ihoee  next 
t  at  each  side,  I  will  be  formed.  Ultimately  the  aidee  of  tbs 
prism  dlaappear,  and  there  will  retnain 
a  figure  of  aix  planes,  of  which  all  the 
sides  shall  be  eqoal  and  similar  ihomba, 
the  rbombohedron.  m,  whicb  gives  its 
lame  to  Ihia  system,  althongh  it  be  but 
1  bemlhedral  modilication  of  the  tnie  ) 
typical  fonn.  The  principal  axis  of  tbe  r 
rhorabohedron  is  the  Tertical  axis  of  the 
pyramid,  and  the  horitontal  axes  are  found  by  joining  the 
solid  anglee  to  the  centres  of  the  opposite  fhces,  where  ori- 
ginally the  lateral  angles  of  the  pynimid  had  been. 

The  carbonates  of  lime,  of  iron,  and  magnesia  are  remarkable  for  crTstvllicbg 
with  thia  hemihedral  figure.     Even  in  the  six-sided  prism  of  carbonate  of  lime,  tbe 
rhombohedral  tendency  is  evident  by  the  ciyatal  being  terminated,  not  by  the  six- 
sided  prism,  as  in  quartz,  but^y  its  Uirce  hemihedral  replacing  planes. 
3.  TTu  Sqmn  Primatic  Syaitm. — Tlie  crystals  of  this  class  differ  fhjm  those  of 
the  regular  system  in  the  vertical  axis  not  being  neeessagily 
ec^al  to  tbe  other  two ;  but,  on  the  ivnitrary,  being  in  almost 
all  cases  either  longer  or  shorter.    Where  there  is  formed 
\a  octohedron,  n,  it  differs  from  the  regular  octohedron  in 
■he  terminal  angle  of  each  plane  being  not  60°,  but  more  or 
less.    Its  basis  ia,  however,  a  square ;  and        /^^  « 
M  dlBBnguish  it  from  the  octohedron  of  the   j^/  \x 
ftdlowing  sjatHiB,  it  is  termed  the  octohedron  with  the  square  base,  [^  /'      Z^ 
fij  the  application  of  planes  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  axes,  a 
liwr-sided  pyramid  with  a  square  base  is  formed,  o,  and  by  the  re- 
placement of  the  terminal  edges  of  this  prism,  fonr-sided  pyramids 
may  be  formed  on  its  base  and  summit.    By  this  property  the  square 
ptimne  and  octohedrons  are  distinguished  from  all  modificatioos  of 
the  cube  and  octohedron  of  tbe  regular  system.    When  the  edge 
of  a  cube  ia  replaced,  tbe  plane  aubatituted  for  it  gains  equally  oi 
the  two  surfacea,  and  hence,  when  one  is  eiThced,  the  other  mus 
be  so  also.     But  in  the  square  prisrns  tbe  replacement  may  efface  the  terminal  plane, 
giving  a  four-sided  pyramid,  and  yet  the  lateral  planes  be  hut  little  encroached  upon. 
The  ^es  of  the  crystal  in  this  system  are  thus  independent  of  the  top  or  bottom, 
and  may  be  modified,  while  the  top  and  bottom  remain  unaltered ;  this  never  takes 
place  in  the  regular  system,  where,  there  being  no  one  side  particulariy  upper  or 
ower,  all  modifications  must  aSbci  all  aides  alike. 
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4.  The  righi  Primmiie  SvMtem, — ^In  this  STStem  tb»  three  axes 
being  all  onequal,  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  the  orys- 
tal  may  be  difierent  £noin  each  other.  Thus,  in  the  octohedran,f, 
formed  by  the  application  of  planes,  each  connecting  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  three  axes,  the  three  dimensions  of  the  crystal,  as  in 
the  figure,  which  is  the  primitiTe  form  of  solpbur,  are  uiequal ; 
the  octohedron  has  a  rhombic  base ;  and  by  planes  which  are  in- 
clined to  the  horizontal  axes,  and  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  a 
prism  with  a  rhombic  base  may  be  produced.  This  also,  by  com- 
bination of  the  two  ibrms,  may  obtain  pyramidal  tenninations,  as 
in  some  forms  of  native  sulphur. 
An  important  character  of  this  system,  which  arises  from  theie 
being  no  necessary  connexion  between  the  two 
horizontal  axes,  is,  that  the  lateral  edges  may  be 
alternately  modified  in  a  difierent  manner ;  or,  in  other  words,  that, 
looking  at  the  crystal,  its  back  and  front  may  be  differently  affected 
from  its  sides.  Of  this  an  example  may  be  found  in  a  oommoa 
modification  of  the  sulphur  octohedron  given  in  figure  q. 

6.  The  oblique  PrUmatie  <S^ilML — From  the  manner  in  which 
the  crystals  banging  to  this  system  iftrm,  one  of  the  oUique  axes 
is  generally  ^  much  the  most  developed,  and  is  taken  as  the  prin- 
cipal axis.    The  remaining  axes,  which  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  are  taken  as  horizontal,  the  principal  axis  making  with  them  the  acute  angle, 
which  belongs  to  the  peculiar  body. 
By  means  of  planes  which  are  inclined  to  all  the  axes,  there  is  formed  the  oht 

lique  rhombic  octohedron,  such  as  characterizes  gypsum 
(sulphate  of  lime),  as  in  figure  r;  and  by  means  of  planes 
which  are  inclined  to  two  axes,  hut  parallel 
to  the  third,  an  oblique  ihombio  prism  may 
be  fonned,  e.  A  remarkable  character  of 
these  crystals  is,  that  from  the  crossing  of  the  axes  and  their  inde- 
pendence of  each  other,  the  front  and  back  of  the  ciystal  may  be 
quite  different  in  relation  to  the  sides.  The  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  of  carbonate  of  soda,  of  borax,  of  sulphate  of  hon,  and  of 
feldspar,  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the  numerous  forms  deriv»- 
hle  trom  this  system. 

6.  The  doubly  oblique  Priematic  System. — ^The  axes  are  all  une-  ly         /   i  / 
qual,  and  all  form  acute  angles  with  each  other,  and  it  is  hence  in-  ^'&>|c'7^^y 
difiTerent  which  is  taken  as  the  prinoipal  axis  of  the  ciystal.    The     ^ 
consequence  is  complete  absence  of  symmetry  between  any  two  surfaces  of  the 
ciystal,  exc^t  such  as,  being  at  the  endsx)f  the  same  axis,  are  parallel  to  each  otl^r. 

The  complexity  of  crystals  of  this  system  is  hence  usually 
t  ^.^^^/V*v^  very  great.    The  simplest  forms  are  the  oblique  rhombic 

octohedron,  t,  and  the  oblique  rhombic  prism,  formed  by 
planes  inclined  to  aD  the  axes,  or  to  two,  and  parallel  to  the 
third,  respectively.  The  soda  feldspar  (albit)  and  sulphur 
of  copper  are  examples  of  this  system ;  the  octohedron  of 
this  system  is  figured  in  the  margin. 

It  might  be  at  first  supposed  that  the  assumption  of  these  axes,  or  lines  round 
which  we  have  supposed  the  crystalline  particles  to  be  regularly  arranged,  was 
merely  a  geometrical  fiction,  by  which  the  form  of  the  crystal  might  be  more  easily 
represented  to  tiie  mind ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Evidence  derived  from  a  vari-. 
ety  of  sources  agrees  in  demonstrating  that  this  diversity  of  crystalline  systems 
arises  from  fundamental  difibrences  in  the  laws  of  molecular  cohesion,  by  which 
the  formation  of  the  crystal  is  regulated,  and  that  these  axes,  which  have  been  so 
much  idluded  to,  are  real  centres,  the  proportion  and  position  of  which  detennine 
all  the  physical  properties  of  the  body.  It  is  peculiarly  from  the  action  of  crystal- 
lized bodies  upon  light  that  accurate  and  extraordinary  information  has  been  ob- 
tained of  then:  internal  structure,  and  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  In  this 
department  were  the  means  of  advancing  the  physical  theory  of  light  to  its  present 
almost  perfect  state. 

Substances  may  assume  ciystalltne  forms  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  them 
in  many  ways.  Thus,  a  group  of  crystals  being  imbedded  in  a  rock,  they  may,  by 
the  filtration  of  the  water  of  springs  across  the  rock,  bo  dissolved  out,  leaving  a  hoU 
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low  mould  of  their  form ;  and,  snbseqneDtljr,  oabstBDceB  of  another  kind  may  be  in- 
troduced into  this  cavity,  and,  soiidifyiag  there,  may  simulate  the  external  fonn  of 
the  original  inhabitant  But  these  are  no  OMnpe  real  ciystals  than  a  mass  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  which  has  solidified  in  a  hdlow  mould,  and  comes  out  as  an  ApoUo*s  head, 
can  be  said  to  hare  so  crystaUized.  By  deavage,  and  by  the  operation  of  polarned 
light,  the  unsuited  internal  structure  is  reoognkwd,  and  the  crystal  is  stated  to  haye 
been  merely  paeudomorphous.  Another  mode  in  which  a  body  may  come  to  have  a 
form  not  its  own,  is  by  remaining  behind  after  the  decomposition  of  the  substanoe 
which  had  really  crystallized.  Thus,  whoa  hydrated  chloride  of  copper,  which 
crystallizes  in  fine  green  prisms,  is  carefully  heated,  the  water  is  expelled,  and  the 
chloride  of  copper  remains  dry,  and  of  a  fine  yellowish-brown  colour,  in  the  original 
crystalline  form,  and  with  the  surfaces  quite  bright  The  red  iodide  of  mereuiy 
combines  with  ammonia  to  fonn  a  substance  whidh  crystallizes  in  long  prisms  of  a 
snow-white  colour ;  these,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  lose  all  ammonia,  and  the 
iodide  of  mercury  remains  behind,  pure,  and  of  a  briUiant  red,  but  with  the  perfect 
figure,  and  bright,  smooth  surfaces  and  sharp  anj^es  of  the  body  originally  crys- 
tallized. 

It  has  been  thon^t  tbat  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  a  solution,  eren  where 
they  did  not  enter  mto  combination  with  the  substances  which  crystallized  from  it, 
might  modify  tiieir  form.  Thus,  when  common  salt  crystallizes  in  a  solution  of 
urea,  it  is  deposited  in  octohedrons,  and  by  dissolving  alum  in  a  solution  of  urea,  it 
may  be  obtained  crystaUized  in  cubes.  But  in  this  case,  the  substances  which  crys- 
tallize are  no  longer  common  salt  nor  alum,  but  the  one,  a  combination  of  urea  witti 
common  salt,  and  the  other»  a  basic  alum  produced  by  the  mutual  decomposit|oii 
of  the  urea  and  the  alum.  The  presence  of  a  trace  of  lead  or  tin  in  a  laige  quanti- 
ty of  iodide  of  potassium,  has  been  supposed  to  modify  its  form ;  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  mechanical  ]»esence  of  an  impurity  of  the  kind  may  be  supposed  to  produce 
a  tendency  to  macled  crystals,  and  thus  the  external  form  be  somewhat  altered,  al- 
though the  true  constitution  of  the  crystal  may  remain  the  same. 

Certain  bodies,  when  they  exist  together  in  solution,  may  re- 
markably modify  each  other's  form,  by  crystallizing  together  so 
completely  that  every  individual  crystal  shall  contain  a  quantity  of 
each.  Yet  these  bodies  will  not  have  combined  chemically  with 
each  other,  for  the  quantity  of  each  present  in  each  crystal  is  quite 
indefinite  i  they  are  mixed  together  mechanically  in  the  crystals, 
and  hence  the  form  of  the  actual  crystal  is  intermediate  between 
those  which  the  separate  bodies  should  have  had  if  they  were 
pure.  In  order  that  bodies  may  so  crystallize  together,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  that  they  should  be  of  the  same  crystalline  system, 
but  the  crystalline  forms  must  resemble  one  another  very  closely 
in  all  their  angles  and  sides.  Thus,  not  only  will  iodide  of  potas- 
sium and  sulphate  of  soda,  which  belong  to  different  systems  of 
crystallization,  not  crystallize  together,  but  Glauber  salt  and  car- 
bonate of  soda,  which  do  belong  to  the  same  system,  will  not  crys- 
tallize together,  because  the  relations  of  their  angles  and  sides  be- 
ing completely  different,  they  cannot  mix  together  so  as  to  form  a 
uniform  solid*  But  sulphate  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  be- 
long not  merely  to  the  same  crystalline  system,  but  they  are  al- 
most identical  in  their  figures ;  the  eye  cannot  make  any  distinction 
between  their  crystals ;  and  hence,  when  a  crystal  is  being  formed 
in  a  solution  containing  these  two  bodies,  the  molecular  and  crys- 
talline forces  being  the  same  for  both,  they  concur  in  the  building 
of  the  crystal  without  interfering  with  each  other.  Hence,  as  there 
is  a  very  small  difference  between  the  angles  of  the  rhombic  prisms 
of  the  two  salts,  the  one  being  90°  30',  and  the  other  91°  8',  if  they 
be  mixed  in  equal  proportions  in  the  crystal,  jts  angle  must  be  90° 
4t9\    Carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  are,  like  the 
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sulphates  of  zinc  and  magnesia,  almost  identical  ii^  crystalline  form, 
ana  they  exist  in  nature  mixed  together,  forming  the  dolomite  or 
magnesian  limestone.  The  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  to  the 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  as  5(>6  to  42*8 ;  and  as  the  angle 
of  the  rhomb  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  105°  4',  and  that  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia  is  107^  40\  the  angle  of  the  mixed  crystal  is  found 
by  miutiplying  the  angle  of  each  constituent  by  its  quantity,  adding 
these  products  together,  and  dividing  by  the  quantity  of  the  mixture, 
and  the  result  is  106°  15',  the  angle  of  the  rhombic  crystal  of  mag- 
nesian limestone.  « 

The  peculiarity  of  crystallization  which  such  bodies  possess  may 
be  illustrated  in  another  manner.  Ordinary  alum  is  a  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  pptash ;  but  there  are  a  great  variety  of  other  double 
sulphates  which  crystallize  in  the  same  form,  and  which  constitute 
a  well-defined*  crystalline  genus.  If  an  octohedral  crystal  of  com- 
mon alum  be  placed  in  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina  and 
ammonia,  the  crystal  augments  in  size  by  the  addition  of  layers  of 
It.  If  it  be  then  removed  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  and 
peroxide  of  iron,  it  acquires  another  layer ;  by  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  and  peroxide  of  iron  another  still ;  and  by  means 
of  solutions  of  the  alums,  which  consist  of  oxide  of  chrome  united 
to  potash  or  ammonia,  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  crystal  may  grow  to 
a  still  greater  size.  Th«  chemical  constituents  of  the  crystal  may 
thus  vary,  but  it  retains  its  form ;  the  number  of  equivalents  of 
chemical  substance^  contained  in  it  remains  also  the  same,  although 
they  may  not  remain  identical  in  natnre.  The  potash  and  the  am* 
monia  on  the  one  hand,  the  oxide  of  iron,  the  alumina,  and  the  ox- 
ide of  chrome  on  the  other,  agree  in  producing  the  same  crys- 
talline arrangement  of  particles ;  in  impressing  upon  their  com- 
pounds, with  the  same  bodies,  the  same  crystalline  form.  Bodies 
so  related  are  called  isomorphotu.  Oxide  of  zinc  and  magnesia  are 
isomorphous ;  while  lime  is  a  dimorphous  body,  being  in  one  form 
isomorphous  with  magnesia,  and  in  the  other  with  oxide  of  lead. 
Isomorphous  bodies  are  remarkably  similar  in  their  chemical  prop- 
erties ;  they  follow  generally  the  same  laws  of  combination,  and 
hence,  as  shall  be  farther  shown  in  the  chapter  on  chemical  affinity, 
the  principle  of  xsoinoTphism  has  been  of  the  liiffhest  importance 
in  developing  the  true  relations  of  chemical  substances  to  each 
other,  and  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  forces  which  produce  the 
chemical  combination,  and  those  which  direct  the  crystalline  ar- 
rangement of  the  particles  of  bodies. 

It  was,  some  time  ago^  considered  an  important  question,  whether  the  ultimate 
particles  of  bodies  had  the  same  figure  as  their  primary  crystalline  form,  or  wheth- 
er they  were  globular  or  ellipsoidal.  The  law  of  isomorphism  was  considered,  at 
one  time,  to  result  from  the  ultimate  particles  of  those  bodies,  being  themselves 
isomoTphoas ;  and  hence,  when  entering  into  similar  combinations,  giving  to  them 
also  the  same  form.  It  was  at  another  time  referred  to  the  principle  that,  in  any 
chemical  combination,  the  crystalline  form  was  determined  by  the  number  of  mole- 
cules or  atoms  present,  and  was  independent  of  their  nature.  Neither  of  ^hese 
ideas  has  been  found  sufficient ;  bat  the  complete  discussion  of  the  relations  of  the 
isomorphous  bodies  will  be  found  in  a  future  chapter. 

The  angular  dimensions  of  crystals  being  thus  the  measures  by 
which  they  are  recognised  and  compared  with  one  another,  the 
instruments  by  means  of  which  their  measurement  is  effected  re- 
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quire  a  few  words'  notice.  They  are  called  gomometers  (yovto^^  an 
angle  5  fierp<»)y  I  measure).  The  simplest  form  consists  of  a  semicir* 
cular  scale  of  degrees  attached  to  a  pair  of  blades,  which,  crossing 
each  other  at  the  centre,  allow  of  the  crystal  being  adjusted  exactly 
to  their  edges,  and  then  show  the  value  of  the  angle  by  the  number 
of  degrees  intercepted  on  the  scale  between  the  blades.  For  all 
purposes  requiring  accuracy,  the  goniometer  of  WoUaston  laatt  be 
applied.  In  it,  the  angle  of  the  crystal  is  determined  by  measuring 
the  number  of  degrees  through  which  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the 
crystal  in  order  that  two  rays  of  light,  reflected  successively  from 
the  two  surfaces,  including  the  angle,  may  be  in  exactly  the  same 
direction.  To  the  adoption  of  this  principle  of  measurement  we 
owe  almost  all  the  great  advance  that  has  been  lately  made  in  the 
relations  of  the  crystalline  forms  of  bodies  to  their  chemical  and 
molecular  constitution.  » 

In  all  that  has  formed  the  subject  of  the  chapter  which  has  now 
closed,  the  forces  brought  into  play,  and  the  eflfects  which  were  pro* 
dueed  by  means  of  their  action,  were  not  such  as  to  involve  the 
principle  upon  which  all  purely  chemical  phenomena  are  based,  the 
existence  of  a  variety  of  elements.  The  laws  of  cohesion,  from  its 
simplest  action  in  a  liquid  to  its  most  complex  manifestation  in  a 
double  oblique  crystal,  might  have  existed  in  nature,  and,  being 
studied,  make  a  part  of  science,  independent  of  any  consideration 
of  true  chemical  force,  although  serving  most  usefully  for  the  idea* 
tification  of  chemical  substances,  and  capable  of  modifying  the  cir« 
cumstances  of  their  mutual  action  in  an  eminent  degree. 


CHAPTER  n. 

OF  TH£  FROPSaTIES  07  LIGHT  AS  CHABACTERIZIN6  CHEMICAL  SUBSTANCES 

I  SHALL  not  attempt  to  enter  hito  the  details  of  the  history  of  the 
mechanical  properties  of  light,  as  they  constitute  one  of  the  most 
purely  mathematical  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  have  but  indirectly 
a  relation  to  chemical  phenomena :  a  short  notice  of  these  properties 
is,  however,  necessary,  in  order  that  the  means  of  recognising  chem* 
ical  substances  may  be  fully  given. 

Light,  emanating  from  any  luminous  body,  moves  in  straight  lines ; 
the  smallest  portion  of  it  which  can  be  admitted  through  an  aperture 
being  termed  a  ray.  When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  the  surface  of 
a  body,  it  is  either  bent  back  again,  or  it  passes  into  the  substance 
of  the  body ;  the  bending  back  is  termed  reflection^  and  is  regulated 
by  the  law,  that  the  angles  of  incidence  upon  the  surface,  and  of 
reflection  from  it,  are  always  equal.  It  is  thus  that  the  images  are 
formed  in  a  looking-glass ;  for  we  see  objects  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  ray  of  lig^ht  arrives  at  the  eye,  and  hence  we  judge  the 
ima^e  to  be  as  much  behind  the  mirror  as  the  object  is  before  it. 

W  hen  the  ray  of  light  has  passed  into  the  substance  of  the  body, 
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it  may  be  absorbedj  in  which  case  the  sabstanee,  not  sending  any  light 
to  the  eye,  appears  completely  black,  or  is,  rather,  totally  invisible, 
except  by  contrast  with  some  other  body  placed  behind  it ;  or  the 
light  may  be  transmitted,  in  which  case  tne  body  is  said  to  be  tranS" 
parent  J  as  the  light  may  arrive  at  the  eye  after  passing  through  the 
substance.  Bodies  which  do  not  transmit  light  are  said  to  be  opaque  ; 
but  there  are  two  kinds  of  opacity,  that  of  blackness,  where  the  light 
which  falls  upon  the  object  is  totally  lost  by  being  absorbed,  and  that 
of  whiteness,  where  the  light  is  reflected,  and  we  can  see  the  object 
itself,  though  we  cannot  see  anything  through  it.  Where,  in  an 
opaque  body,  the. light  is  partly  reflected  to  the  eye  and  partly  ab- 
sorbed, there  arises  the  diversity  of  colours  which  opaque  bodies 
may  possess. 

When  the  ra^ of  light  is  neither  totally  reflected  from  the  surface 
nor  lost  within  the  substance  of  the  body,  but  passes  through  it,  it 
is  refracted  ;  that  is,  its  direction  is  changed ;  and  if  its  path  be  rep- 
resented by  a  line,  it  is  broken  at  the  surface  of  the  medium,  and 
hence  the  name.  It  is  thus  that  an  oar,  partly  immersed  in  water, 
appears  broken  at  the  surface.  Any  substance  through  which  light 
is  moving  is  termed  a  medium^  and  the  refraction  occurs  at  the  lim- 
iting surface  of  the  two  media,  as  air  and  water,  air  and  glass,  though 
not  to  the  same  degree  as  if  the  light  had  passed  into  the  most  re- 
fractive medium  directly  from  an  empty  space.  This  refractive 
power  is  of  importance  as  a  characteristic  property  of  bodies,  but 
to  the  chemist  it  is  specially  of  use  in  the  study  of  crystallized  bodies ; 
and  it  is  hence  with  reference  to  the  principles  of  the  molecular 
structure  of  those  substances  already  noticed,  that  the  refraction 
of  white  light  shall  be  examined. 

This  reflection,  absorption,  or  transmission  of  the  luminous  rays 
which  fall  upon  the  surface  of  a  body  is,  however,  in  no  case  abso- 
lute and  simple.  All  bodies  reflect  some  light,  and  there  are  none 
which  allow  light  to  pass  through  them  without  its  undergoing  some 
absorption.  In  general,  light  incident  upon  a  body  is  divided  into 
three  unequal  parts,  of  which  one  is  reflected,  another  absorbed,  and 
the  third  transmitted,  and  the  nature  of  the  body  determines  which 
action  shall  be  most  powerful. 

In  uncrystallized  bodies,  a  ray  of  light,  in  passing  from  a  rarer 
to  a  denser  medium,  is  generally  bent  towards  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  medium,  and  in  passing  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer 
medium,  the  refraction  is  from  the  perpendicular.  In  this  case,  the 
law  of  refraction  is  such  that  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  refraction  are  to  each  other  in  a  constant  proportion,  no  matter 
how  the  direction  of  the  incident  ray  may  change,  and  the  number 
which  expresses  this  ratio  is  called  the  index  of  refraction. 

The  velocity  with  which  light  is  transmitted  is  exceedingly  g^reat ; 
the  light  of  the  sun  arrives  at  the  earth  in  eight  minutes,  being  at 
the  rate  of  195,000  miles  in  a  second.  This,  however,  is  but  the 
mean  velocity  of  the  coloured  lights  which  a  solur  ray  contains,  for 
these  difier  in  velocit}"-,  those  which  are  least  refrangible  being  trans- 
mitted with  the  greatest  quickness.  The  velocity  of  light  is  changed 
when  it  passes  from  one  substance  to  another,  and  it  is  this  change 
IB  which  originates  refraction.    In  general|  the  denser  the  medium 
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the  more  is  the  velocity  diminiBhed ;  and  it  was  by  the  ezperimeutal 
proof  of  this  that  one  of  the  most  triumphant  testimonies  in  favour 
of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  was  found. 

The  refractive  power  of  a  body  is  not  connected  with  its  chemical 
constitution  in  any  positive  manner ;  but  inflammable  substances 
are  generally  possessed  of  high  refractive  powers.  It  was  this 
which  led  Newton  to  the  celebrated  prophecy  that  the  diamond 
should  be  combustible,  and  that  water  should  possess  ap  inflammable 
constituent ;  but  many  bodies  of  high  refracting  powers  are  not  at 
all  combustible. 

The  refracting  power,  as  measured  by  the  refractire  index,  is  given  for  some  of 
the  more  remarkable  bodies  in  the  foUowing  table  : 


Realgar  . 

.  8  549 

Garnet 

.  1  815 

Octohednte     . 

.  2  600 

Oil  of  cassia       , 

.  1-614 

Diamond 

.  2  439 

Plate  glass        ! 

.  1-542 

Nitrate  of  lead 

.  2  322 

Oil  of  turpentine 

.  1-476 

Phosphorus     . 

.  2  224 

Water 

.  1  336 

Sulphur  . 

.  2148 

Chlorine    . 

.  1-000772 

Flint  glass,  from 

.  2  028 

Air    . 

.  I  000294 

to 

.  1  830 

Vacuum     . 

.  1-000000 

in  uncrystallized  bodies,  the  molecular  arrangement  being  irreg- 
ular and  indefinite,  the  action  upon  light  is  the  same  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  hence  a  ray  of  light  undergoes,  when  passing  from  air  into 
water  or  glass,  simple  ordinary  refraction ;  it  is  bent  out  of  its  path 
by  an  angle  which  depends  upon  the  angle  of  incidence,  by  the  law 
of  the  proportionality  of  their  sines,  in  bodies  which  crystallize 
in  the  regular  system,  where  there  are  three  precisely  similar  axes, 
the  molecular  constitution,  although  subjected  to  definite  laws,  must 
be  the  same  in  all  directions,  and  hence  a  ray  of  light  will  be  acted 
upon,  in  such  a  crystal,  in  the  same  manner,  no  matter  in  what  di- 
rection it  may  go.  Hence,  in  crystals  of  the  regular  system,  there 
is  only  ordinary  refraction  and  a  single  image. 

When  a  ray  of  light  passes,  however,  into  a  crystal  of  the  rhom- 
bohedral  system,  it  k  differently  acted  upon,  according  to  the  part 
of  the  crystal  it  passes  through.  If  it  pass  along  the  principal  axis, 
it  is  equally  related  on  all  sides  to  the  crystalline  forces,  and  hence, 
as  in  the  crystals  of  the  regular  system,  there  is  only  a  single  re- 
fracted ray.  But  if  the  light  pass  in  any  other  direction,  it  is  divi- 
ded into  two  portions,  one  of  which  is  refracted  according  to  the 
ordinary  law  of  the  sines,  while  the  other,  following  a  totally  new 
law,  is  termed  the  extraordinary  ray.  The  angle  which  these  two 
rays  make  with  each  other  increases  according  as  the  path  of  the 
incident  ray  is  farther  from  the  principal  axis  j  and  when  the  light 
falls  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  prism,  and  hence  to  the  prin- 
cipal axis,  the  divergence  of  the  two  refracted  rays  is  the  greatest 
possible.  In  the  square  prismatic  system,  the  same  peculiar  action 
upon  light  exists ;  when  a  ray  of  light  passes  along  the  principal 
axis  of  the  crystal,  it  undergoes  simple  refraction  according  to  the 
ordinary  law,  but  in  any  other  direction  the  ray  is  subdivided  into 
t-wo,  of  which  one  is  refracted  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  other 
follows  a  new  and  peculiar  law. 

The  existence  of  double  refraction,  and  the  change  in  its  amount, 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  light  passes  through  the 
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crystal,  may  easily  be  observed^  If  a  round  dot  be  marked  with 
ink  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  a  rhomb  of  calc-spar  be  laid  upon  it, 
the  dot  will  appear  doable,  and  on  moving  the  crystal  round,  one 
image  will  be  seen  to  revolve  round  the  other.  By  changing  the 
position  of  the  eye,  the  distance  between  the  two  images  of  the  dots 
will  be  found  to  change  5  it  will  be  greatest  when  the  eye  is  in  a  line 
connecting  a  solid  angle  and  the  centre  of  the  opposite  plane ;  but 
to  efface  the  double  image  and  obtain  single  refraction,  new  sur- 
faces would  require  to  be  cut  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis.  In 
a  natural  crystal  there  are,  therefore,  always  two  images  of  an  object 
seen  through  it. 

In  tbe  remaining  three  classes  of  crystals,  when  the  rhombic  octobedron, 
whether  right  or  oblique,  gives  the  predominant  character  to  the  forma^  the  exist- 
ence of  a  molecular  constitution,  regulated  by  the  same  cause  as  tbe  external  fig- 
ure, is  displayed  in  a  peculiarly  striking  manner.  There  is  no  longer  a  single  line 
in  the  ciystal,  in  which  ordinary  refraction  alone  occurs,  but  there  are  two  such 
lines,  or  axes  of  simple  refractioa.  These  axes,  however,  do  not  now  coincide 
with  the  principal  crystalline  axis,  as  was  the  case  when  there  was  only  one,  but 
their  position  is  so  dependant  on  that  of  the  crystalline  axes  as  to  show  that  they 
are  the  resultants  of  the  forces  which  emanate  from  them,  and  which  govern  all 
the  molecular  actions  of  the  crystal.  If  the  ray  of  light  does  not  pass  exactly  along 
one  of  these  axes,  bat  at  some  distance  from  it,  it  is  divided  into  two  rays ;  and 
of  these  rays,  both  follow  new  and  peculiar  laws  of  refraction,  the  proportionality  of 
the  sines  being  totally  abandoned.  The  real  distinction  of  the  crystalline  systems 
is  thus  completely  proved  by  the  existence  of  these  remarkable  optical  properties 
by  which  they  are  characterized  ;  and  so  perfect  is  this  distinction,  that  in  cases 
where  the  external  form  and  cleavage  would  lead  us  totally  astray,  the  optical 
properties  of  the  body  may  show  us  its  true  crystalline  position.  Thus  the  mineral 
boracite  (borate  of  magnesia)  crystallizes  in  cubes,  which  are  remarkable,  how- 
ever, for  an  anomalous  replacement  of  the  opposite  solid  angles  by  triangular  planes. 
When,  however,  boracite  was  optically  examined,  it  was  found  to  possess  double 
refraction,  and  to  appear  cubical  only  from  the  accidental  circumstances  of  its  rec- 
tangular axes  being  exactly  equal  to  each  other. 

When  a  ray  of  white  light,  S,  P,  admitted  into  a  darkened  room 

through  an  aperture, 
y;S  H,  passes  into  a  re- 
K  fracting  substance,  a, 
A,  B,  C,  whose  surfa- 
ces are  parallel,  its 
path  after  refraction 
is  parallel  to  its  ori- 
ginal course,  and  the 
ray  continues  white ; 
but  if  the  surfaces  of 
the  refracting  medium  be  not  parallel,  if  it  be  a  prism.  A,  B,  C,  the 
ray  of  white  light  is  separated  into  a  number  of  rays  of  light,  of 
different  colours  and  of  different  refrangibilities,  as  at  g  ;  and  if  it 
has  been  derived  from  the  sun,  in  place  of  a  round  white  image,  P, 
there  is  formed  a  series  of  solar  images  of  different  colours,  which, 
overlapping  each  other,  produce  a  long  band,  which  is  termed  the 
prismatic  spectrum^  or  image  of  the  sun.  The  order  of  colours,  the 
same  as  that  seen  in  the  rainbow^  is,  commencing  with  the  rays  of 
greatest  refrangibility,  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange, 
and  red ;  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  space  occupied  by 
each  colour,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  refracting  body,  ac- 
cording to  what  is  termed  its  dispersive  power.  White  light  is, 
therefore,  not  a  simple,  but  a  highly  complex  phenomenon,  con- 
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fliBting  of  imfiTesBiona  made  simoltaneonsly  on  th«  eye  by  tho 
lights  of  these  varioDs  colours.  This  may  be  verified  by  experi- 
ments of  very  simple  performance :  if  a  circular  disk  be  painted 
with  the  colours  of  the  spectrnm,  in  aegments  proportional  to  the 
spaces  which  each  colour  occupies  in  the  length  of  the  spectrum, 
and  then  be  made  to  revolve  rapidly  on  a  central  axis,  the  eye  loses 
the  sensation  of  the  individucil  colours,  and  a  uniform  grayish- 
white  tinge  is  produced  :  if  we  had  colours  as  perfect  as  those  of 
pure  Eolar  light,  their  reunion  would  form  pure  white,  and  this  ac- 
tually may  be  produced  by  receiving  the  spectrum  on  a  lens,  by 
which  all  the  coloured  rays  are  brought  to  bear  upon  a  single  point, 
the  focus,  where  reproduction  of  the  original  white  light  takes  place. 
Herschel  has  recently  discovered  that  there  exists  in  the  spec- 
trum, beyond  the  limits  of  the  violet  rays,  other  rays  of  s  still 
higher  refrangibility,  and  of  a  colour  which  he  pioposes  to  term 
lavender.  This  Uvender  light  cannot  be  merely  a  weaker  form  of 
violet  light ;  for,  on  concentrating  it  by  means  of  a  lens,  it  remains 
still  unaltered,  and  appears  to  have  no  tendency  to  assume  a  violet 
tinge  when  it  becomes  more  iutense.  If  this  proposal  be  adopted, 
there  are  then  eight  prismatic  colours ;  and  although  some  peculi- 
arity of  vision,  with  regard  to  colours,  may  cause  a  difference  of 
opinion,  yet  the  evidence  obtained  by  Herschel  of  the  real  exist- 
ence of  simple  lavender-coloured  light  appears  to  be  satisfactory. 
Of  the  seven  prismatic  colours,  there  are  four  which  cannot  be 
considered  BS  simple  lights,  but  as  being  formed  by  the  mixing  of 
rays  of  two  different  colours  having  the  same  refrangibility :  these 
arc  orange,  green,  indigo,  and  violet ;  the  first  being  the  mixture 
of  the  superposing  extremes  of  the  red  and  yellow,  the  second  of 
the  yellow  and  blue,  and  the  third  and  fourth  of  blue  with  red  re- 
maining in  excess.  There  are,  in  fact,  blue,  red,  and  yellow  lights 
spread  over  every  portion  of  the  spectrum  j  and  if  they  wpie  so  in 
equal  quantities,  the  spectrum  would  be  white,  and  we  could  not 
have  any  decomposition  of  light  by  refraction  i  but,  although  there 
are  blue  rays  of  every  degree  of  refrangibility,  yet  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  them  have  a  refrangibility  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  colour,  and  they  are  hence  collected  nearer  the  upper  eitrem- 
ity  of  the  spectrum.  A  portion  of  red  light  is  spread  also  over  the 
whole  surface,  but  the  majority  of  the  red  rays,  having  low  refran- 
gibility, are  throivn  to  the  opposite  extremity,  while 
the  great  proportion  of  the  yellow  rays,  having  a  mean 
refrangibility,  occupy  the  centre.  In  every  portion  of 
the  spectrum  there  is  therefore  mixed,  blue,  red,  yel- 
low, and  hence  white  light ;  but  where  these  simple 
lights  prevail,  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  pro- 
duced, and  where  two  are  present  in  excess  over  the 
quantities  which  form  white  light,  the  secondary  col- 
ours, orange,  green,  indigo,  and  violet,  are  formed. 
The  intensity  of  these  spectra  of  simple  light  in  each 
portion  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  is  represented  in 
the  figure  by  the  distance  of  the  curved  lines,  R,  Y,  B, 
from  the  ground,  M,  N.  Where  the  red  rises  beyond 
the  yellow  and  blue,  the  red  space  of  the  spectrum  is  produced ; 
where  the  curve  of  the  yellow  light  prevails,  tho  space  is  coloured 
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yellow,  and  similarly  in  the  blue ;  at  the  p6int  where  the  curves 
of  the  red  and  yellow  meet,  the  tint  is  orange  ;  where  the  yellow  and 
blue  are  equal,  the  colour  produced  is  green  i  and  where  the  red  and 
blue  are  both  in  excess  over  the  intermediate  yellow,  there'  is  violet. 
This  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  solar  spectrum,  leading  to 
the  remarkable  and  unexpected  consequence  that  there  may  be 
\/hite  light  unalterable  by  the  prism,  its  coloured  rays  having  all  the 
same  degree  of  refrangiUlity,  was  obtained  by  Brewster,  by  means 
of  the  absorbing  power  of  coloured  bodies.  If  a  ray  of  white  light 
be  incident  upon  a  glass  coloured  red  by  suboxide  of  copper,  it  is 
decomposed  in  passing  through  it,  the  yellow  and  blue  lights  being 
intercepted  or  absorbed,  and  the  red  rays  alone  being  transmitted. 
A  glass'  does  not  possess  this  property  of  absorbing  certain  kinds 
of  light,  because  it  is  coloured;  but  it  appears  coloured  to  our  vi- 
sion, because  it  acts  so  upon  white  Ught.  The  colours  so  given  to 
glass  are  of  great  importance,  from  the  use  which  is  made  of  them 
for  ornamental  purposes  in  the  arts;  but  they  afford  also  to  the 
chemist  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  most  certain  means  of  detect- 
ing many  metallic  substances,  thus : 

Cobalt  is  known  by  colouring  glass  blue. 


Nickel         "            " 
Chrome  and  vanadium 

cc 
cc 

orange, 
green. 

Copper        " 
Iron             « 
Manganese 

cc 
cc 
cc 

cc 
cc 
cc 

green  or  red. 

yellow  or  green. 

purple. 

yellow  or  orange. 

crimson. 

Silver          « 
Gold           « 

cc 
cc 

cc 
u 

And  these  are  not  the  only  cases  in  which  colours  are  produced. 

The  colours  of  chemical  compounds  are  so  varied,  that  there 
cannot  be  laid  down  any  principle  by  which  they  could  be  arranged : 
thus,  lead  forms  with  other  simple  bodies  compound^  which  are 
brown,  or  red,  or  yellow,  or  white;  mercury  has  a  still  greater 
range.  There  are,  however,  certain  general  facts  worth  bearing  in 
mind,  in  which  classes  of  bodies,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  character- 
ized by  colour :  thus,  the  ordinary  compounds  of  copper  are  usn 
ally  green  or  blue ;  those  of  nickel,  green;  those  of  cobalt,  p.jiic 
or  blue ;  those  of  chrome,  green  or  purple.  A  singular  property 
of  certain  bodies  consists  in  what  is  termed  dickroiam^  that  is,  when 
seen  by  light  which  has  passed  in  different  directions,  they  appear 
of  different  colours,  which  are  often  complementary,  or  sQch  as, 
when  mixed  together,  would  form  white  light.  This  dichroism  oc- 
curs only  in  crystals  which  refract  doubly,  and  in  which  the  absorp- 
tion takes  place  unequally  along  the  two  refracted  rays. 

The  colours  of  natural  bodies,  seen  by  transmitted  light,  depend 
thus  upon  the  analysis  which  they  effect  of  the  light  incident  upon 
them,  and  of  which  they  absorb  one  portion  and  transmit  another. 
Where  the  object  is  seen  by  reflected  light,  its  colour  is  generally 
different  from  that  given  by  transmitted  light,  for  it  frequently  re- 
flects, in  considerable  quantity,  the  light  which  it  does  not  transmit. 
Thus,  solution  of  litmus,  when  seen  by  transmitted  light,  is  of  a 
rich  reddish  purple,  but,  seen  by  reflected  light,  of  a  fine,  pure  blue. 
In  general,  a  portion  of  the  light  is  reflected  from  the  second  sur- 
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face,  tinged  like  the  transmitted  portion,  whieh,  mixing  with  that 
properly  reflected  at  the  first  sutface,  modifies  its  colour.  The 
transmitted  and  reflected  lights  are  sometimes  truly  complementa- 
ry;  thus,  sea-water,  seen  hy  reflection,  is  of  a  fine  green,  hut  the 
light  which  it  transmits  is  pink. 

When  a  ray  of  light  is  reflected  from  any  surface  at  a  particular 
angle,  which  is  for  glass  56^  45',  and  for  water  53"^  11',  it  acquires 
peculiar  properties  which  it  had  not  previously  possessed,  and  ia 
said  to  be  polarized.  If  the  ray  be  then  made  to  fall  upon  a  sec- 
ond reflecting  surface,  the  eflTeet  varies  according  to  the  position 
of  the  plane  of  the  second  reflected  ray.  The  reflection,  if  it  be 
in  the  same  plane  as  the  first,  is  complete ;  but  if  it  be  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  first,  there  is  no  light  reflected :  in  intermediate  positions, 
the  quantity  of  light  reflected  varies  according  to  the  angle  which 
the  second  makes  with  the  original  plane.  Light  is  thus  said  to  be 
polarized  by  reflection.  In  all  cases  of  reflection  there  is  some  of 
the  light  thus  modified ;  for,  although  the  angles  above  mentioned 
are  those  at  which  alone  the  polarization  is  complete,  at  all  other 
angles  the  light  reflected  is  partially  polarized  in  a  decree,  accord* 
ing  to  its  deviation  on  either  side  from  the  proper  angles. 

Polarization  may  be  eflected  by  various  other  means,  as  by  re- 
fraction or  absorption.  Even  in  ordinary  refraction  some  of  the 
light  transmitted  is  polarized,  but  it  is  mixed  with  so  much  ordina- 
ry light  that  its  properties  are  obscured :  however,  if  the  same 
quantity  of  light  be  refracted  often,  it  may  be  polarized  completelv  i 
and  hence,  transmitting  a  ray  of  ordinary  light,  at  a  certain  angle, 
through  a  pile  of  parallel  glass  plates,  is  a  usual  mode  of  polari- 
zing it.  In  double  refraction,  the  polarization  of  the  refracted  light 
is  perfect,  and  the  two  emergent  rays  are  found  to  be  polarized  in 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  If  these  proceed  together  to 
the  eye,  they  mix  again,  and  thus  recompose  the  original  ray  of 
common  light ;  but  by  contrivances,  such  as  in  Nicholas  prism,  one 
may  be  turned  aside  or  absorbed,  and  then  the  other  used.  In  po- 
larizing light  by  absorption,  the  mineral  tourmaline  is  generally 
used ;  this  is  a  doubly  refracting  substance,  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  absorbs  completely  one  refracted  ray  and  transmits  the  other.  It 
therefore  gives  only  a  single  image  of  any  object,  but  this  image 
is  formed  by  light  completely  polarized.  If  two  pieces  of  tourma- 
line be  laid  together,  and  the  direction  of  their  crystalline  axes 
be  the  same  in  both,  they  act  similarly  upon  the  light,  and,  the  same 
polarized  ray  being  transmitted  by  both,  the  brightness  of  the  im- 
age is  almost  the  same  with  the  two  as  with  only  one  ;  but  if  they 
be  placed  with  their  crystalline  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
the  ray  that  is  transmitted  by  the  first  is  absorbed  by  the  second, 
and  no  light  can  pass.  If  a  ray  of  lis^ht  be  polarized  by  reflection 
or  refraction,  it  is  known  that  the  polarization  has  been  complete 
when  the  ray  is  totally  absorbed  by  a  tourmaline,  the  axis  of  which 
18  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ray. 

When  a  ray  of  light  so  pplarized  passes  through  a  doubly  refracting  substance,  it 
qadergoes  double  refraction  like  a  beam  of  ordinary  light,  being  divided  into  two 
nj9,  polarized  in  two  new  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  and  when  these 
two  rays  are  received  upon  another  polarizing  instrument,  they  are  each  divided 
into  two  portions,  again  at  right  angles,  which  unite,  as  the  planes  of  polarization 
eoincide  two  and  two,  and  by  their  union  produce  some  of  the  most  beautifiil  phe- 
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aomena  in  opties ;  for  as,  in  Uie  doubly  refracting  aDbatance  IhTMigh  vrhicb  Ibeny 
baa  pasacd,  the  two  portions  move  with  dilfcrent  velocities  according  to  the  relract- 
ive  indices  of  the  Iwdy,  one  issues  in  advance  of  the  other  bj  a  certain  distance, 
and  according  to  this  distance,  which  depends  on  the  diOtrence  between  the  two 
refractive  indices  of  the  body,  a  series  of  colour?  is  produced  the  most  gorgeoDs 
that  can  be  imagined,  for  every  iittle  difference  of  thickness  a  diS^nt  colour  ia 
sh^wn ;  with  the  same  thickness  the  coloor  passes  tbrough  all  the  prismatic  tints, 
according  as  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ray  of  light  is  altered,  and  thus  thea^^ 
lion  exercised  upon  the  ray  by  the  doubly  rofiactiog  subatance,  shows  itself  ia  a 
manner  equally  beautiful  and  strange. 

The  apparatus  used,  in  so  employing  polarixcd  light  to  exhibit  these  properties  of 
bodies,  consists  in>  first,  a  means  of  polarizing  the  lay,  which  may  be  any  of  those 
before  described,  but  whicb  is  generally  a  flat  ptate  of  obsidian  or  blackened  glass, 
by  which  a  polarized  reflected  ray  is  given.     The  substanoe  to  be  examined  is  sup- 
ported upon  a  frame,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  ray;  or,if  it  be 
fluid,  a  glass  tube  is  filled  with  it,  and,  being  closed  by  plates  of  giass  with  parallel 
surfaces,  it  is  so  placed  that  the  ray  shall  pass  along  the  aiis  of  the  tube.    The  ray, 
alter  emergence,  is  examined  in  order  to  detect  the  modificatioas  which  it  has  un- 
dergone, by  an  apparatus  termed  the  analyzing  piece,  which  may  be,  where  two 
images  are  required,  a  doubly  refracting  prism,  or,  where  only  one,  the  Nichol's 
prism,  a  doubly  refecting  prism  in  which  one  image  is  destroyed  ;  e  tounoaline 
might  also  be  used,  but  the  brown  or  olive  colour  which  tourmalines  possess  would 
deprive  the  pheoomenon  to  be  obaerved  of  much  of  the  interest  it  derives  from  the 
beautiTul  display  of  colours. 
Id  nothing  is  the  action  of  polarized  light  so  interesting  as  in  the  evidence  wliich 
it  gives  of  the  internal  constitution  of  crystals 
of  the  different  eystems  that  have  been  descri- 
bed ;  for  the  real  diflerence  of  molecular  ar- 
rangement in  crystals  belonging  to  these  varioui 
^tems,  is  rendered  still  more  remarkably  dis- 
tinct by  the  action  which  they  exercise  upon 
light  in  this  peculiar  state  of  plane  polarization. 
^  If  a  ray  of  polarized  light  pass  along  the  princi- 
W  pal  axis  of  a  crystal  belonging  to  the  rhombo- 
hedral  or  to  the  square  prismatic  system,  and 
on  issuing  he  examined  by  means  of  an  analy- 
zing plate,  the  axis  of  the  crystal  is  seen  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  series  of  beautifully  rainbow- 
coloured  rings,  the  centre  being  occupied  either 
by  a  cross  which  is  altemalely  black  and  white, 
according  as  the  analyzing  plate  revolves,  as 
with  calc  spar,  fig.  n,  or  a  oircolar  space  which  ia  occupied  successively  by  a  aeries 
uf  colour*  similar  to  those  which  form  the  rings,  as  in  quartz. 
If  the  crystal  tielong  to  any  of  the  more  complex  systems,  and  its  optical  axes 
*—  not  much  inclined  to  one  another,  there  wilt 
seen,  on  transmitting  a  ray  of  ptdarized  light 
mg  the    crystalline 
is  intenoediate  to  the 

0,  a  double  system 
rings,  which,  muting, 
TQ  a  very  beautiful 
rved  Hgure,  such  as 
represented  in  figure 
which  ia  the  phenom-  J 

The  curves  are  i 
issed  by  two  bends,  I 
ick  or  white,  accord-  | 
r  as  the  analyzing 
te  revolves,  but 
lich,  when  the  crys- 

is  tamed  round  on 

principal  axis,  open 

1,  revolving  each  on 
.  _  axis,  A  or  B,  and 
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bead  with  the  coDTesit;  towards  the  centre  of  the  figtue.  ^a  BubManoes,  u  bqiaz 
and  caibonate  of  soda,  where  the  axes  make  a  large  angle  with  each  other,  tbe 
comiJele  Bjaiem  of  ringa  cannot  be  at  once  seen,  and  only  one  hair,  or  the  portkm 
TouDd  one  axis,  as  in  the  case  or  topaz  in  figure  c,  is  Tisible  in  one  direction, 
I'he  angle  of  the  axes  intopat  is  18°  90',  but  in  otber  cases  it  may  be  much  greater  j 
thus  with  green  sulphate  of  iron  Ihey  are  at  right  angles  with  each  other. 

The  physical  production  of  these  beautiful  pbenomena  invulTee  optical  principlei 
too  recondite  la  be  here  introduced.  It  is,  for  the  parposes  of  the  chemist,  sufficient 
lo  say  that  they  arise  from  the  mutual  action  of  the  two  rays,  which  are  produced 
by  the  double  refraction  of  the  crystal ;  and  hence,  if  there  be  not  double  relhiction, 
there  can  be  no  colouit  produced.  With  crystals  of  the  regular  sysiem  tl^re  i> 
consequently  no  such  resull,  and  hence  such  crystals  are  recognised  by  tiie  com 
plete  absence  of  coloured  rings. 

The  optica]  properties  of  the  different  sysienu  of  crystallization  may  be  thut 
summed  up. 

1.  Regular  system.  Single  refraction.    No  rings  by  polarized  li^it 

S.  Rbombohedral  sycrtem  .    )  Double  refraction  (  Sim^de  eystem  of  rings  b> 

3.  Square  prismatic  system  .      .    )     with  one  axis,  t     polari^  lighL 
fl   ^nr^^J^i^  ™Sm  ■      ■    i  Do""e  refraction  J  Double  system  of  rings  by 
S:gSi;S^o'£^S'^i:Srsy«emi     «ith  two  axes.;      poU.iz«,  light.     '^' 
When  orystato  form  in  a  crowded  or  confused  manner,  it  frequently  happens  that 
not  merely  are  their  surfaces  modified  in  a  complicated  way,  but  that  several  crys- 
tals become  soldered  together  so  completely  as  to  simulate  a  single  form  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  substance  of  which  the  crystal  is  composed.     These  crystals 
are  called  macla,  or  twin  or  hemitrope  crystals.     Some  bodies  have  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  crystallize  in  this  way  ;  thus,  solphate  of  polash  bad  been  long  consid- 
ered as  crystallizing  in  six-sided  prisma,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids ;  utd 
such  crystals  of  it  occur  with  almost  exactly  the  proportions  of  the  rbombohedral 
system ;  but  by  optical  examination,  (his  figure  was  found  to  be  composed  of  three 
or  six  of  the  true  crystals,  which  are  right  riiombic  prisms  ofthe  fourth  system. 
These  being  laid  together,  form,  by  their  angles  exactly  joining,  a  six-sided  prism : 
but  when  tested  by  polarized  light,  they  show,  in  place 
of  the  ayeleni  of  rings  which  a  true  crystal  should  pro- 
duce, Jhe  tesselated  structure  of  the  figure.     In  many 
cases,  the  agglutination  of  the  crystals  is  less  complete, 
k    and  irregular  figures,  with  the  sides  channelled  by  the 
m  imperfeol  joints,  are  found,     A  substance  which  il- 
f   lustrates  remarkably  this  tendency  to  the  madcd  form 
is  the  mineral  analcime,  which  is  termed  also  cubizite, 
from  its  forma  belonging  most  perfectly,  so  far  as  ex- 
ternal characters  gu,  to  the  regular  system.     It  has, 
however,   no   distinct  cleavage  planes,  and  refracts 
doubly.    When  examined  by  a  ray  of  polarized  light,  the  cube  of  analcime  gives  a 
most  beautiful  appearance.    The  diagunalsof  each 
surface  become  occupied  by  liocs,  which  are  alter- 
nately black  and  white,  according  as  the  analyzer 
IS  made  to  revolve,  and  in  the  intervening  triangu- 
lar spaces  the  richest  colours  of  the  rainbow  sue 
cecd  one  another,  according  to  the  optical  laws. 
This  crystal  is  therefore  made  up  of  a  great  number 
of  other  crystals  belonging  to  some  one  of  the 
more  comiriex  systems ;  but  its  structure  is  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  the  determination  of  the  foim  of 
its  real  crystal  has  been  as  yet  impossible     In 
this  instance,  and  in  Ibat  of  boracite  aires  .y  no- 
ticed, the  optical  properties  have  been  thu  means 
of  showing  the  true  nature  of  bodies  which,  from  their  external  form,  should  oth- 
erwise have  been  ranked  among  those  which  crystallize  in  the  forms  of  the  regular 

It  has  been  noticed  as  a  general  character  of  the  crystals  of  the  rbombohedral 
and  square  prismatic  systems,  that  by  the  analysis  of  a  beam  of  polarized  light 
transmitted  along  the  principal  axis,  there  is  seen  a  system  of  coloured  rings  trav- 
ersed by  a  crass,  alternately  black  and  white,  as  the  analyzing  plate  revolves,  but 
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futher,  that  in  the  case  of  quarts  the  cross  is  not  produced,  the  central  space  being 
occupied  in  succession  by  all  the  prismatic  colours.  Eren  in  quartz  there  have 
been  found  two  modifications  of  this  property ;  with  one,  the  analyzing  plate  must 
be  turned  from  right  to  left,  to  obtain  the  spectral  colours  from  red  to  violet ;  but 
with  the  other,  the  rotation  must  be  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  show  them  in  the 
same  coder.  The  molecules  of  the  quartz  cause  these  coloura  to  appear  along  the 
axis  by  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  of  each  colour  round  in  a  different  degree, 
and  thus  opening  out  into  a  fan  sl^ape  those  combined  lights,  which  had  previously 
affected  the  eye  only  as  white  or  black.  This  faculty  does  not  depend  upon  the 
manner  of  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  the  quartz ;  it  involves  the  chemical  na 
ture  of  the  molecules ;  and,  although  some  observations  appeared  to  connect  it  with 
the  crystalline  structure,  it  is  now  fully  established  to  be  independent  of  it  In 
(act)  this  property  of  circular  polarizaHon,  as  it  is  termed,  belongs  to  certain  bodies, 
mdependent  of  their  arrangement,  and  even  in  many  cases  accompanies  them  whei 
they  enter  iuto  combination.  It  is  even  found  in  liquids,  particularly  the  volatilii 
oils ;  and  when  oil  of  turpentine  is  converted  into  vapour,  its  molecules  preserve 
unaffected  their  rotative  power.  Its  existence  is,  however,  subjected  to  remarka- 
ble anomalies ;  thus,  when  oil  of  turpentine  combines  with  muriatic  acid  and  forms 
artificial  camphor,  it  retains  its  power  of  rotation ;  but  when  the  artificial  camphor 
is  decomposed  and  the  oil  of  turpentine  got  back  again,  its  power  of  changing  the 
|4ane  of  polarization  of  the  ray  of  light  has  totally  disappeared. 

[These  phenomena  of  circular  polarization  may  be  readily  traced.  If  from  a 
crystal  of  quartz  a  disk  is  cut  transversely,  a  sjrstem  of  rings  will  be  seen  enclosing 
a  circular  coloured  space.  If  the  disk  be  turned  round,  no  change  takes  (Hace ;  but 
if  the  analyzing  plate  turns,  the  colour  passes  through  a  series  of  tints,  which,  alter 
100^  of  rotation,  may  end  in  a  sombre  violet.  If,  now,  we  cut  from  the  same  crys- 
tal another  disk  twice  the  thickness  of  the  former,  and  make  use  of  it,  we  shall  find 
the  tint  different  from  what  it  last  was ;  but,  by  turning  the  analyzing  plate  100°, 
we  may  bring  it  back  again  to  the  dame  sombre  violet :  with  a  plate  three  times 
as  thick,  we  should  have  to  turn  100°  still  farther  to  produce  the  same  tint,  and  for 
each  additional  thickness  an  additional  100°.  We  therefore  infer  that,  when  polar- 
ized light  passes  along  the  axis  of  a  crystal  of  quartz,  its  planes  of  polarization  ro- 
tate circularly,  or,  rather,  spirally,  in  the  crystal ;  and  this  takes  place  in  some  spe- 
cimens from  right  to  left,  and  in  others  from  left  to  right  Under  these  circum- 
stances, light  is  said  to  undergo  circular  polarization.] 

In  cases,  therefore,  where  bodies  exhibit  this  action  upon  light,  their  power  of 
rotation  becomes  an  important  numerical  fact  in  their  descriptions,  and  it  may  be 
measured  by  the  angle  tlurough  which  a  certain  thickness  of  the  body  is  capable  of 
moving  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  homogeneous  light,  such  as  the  pure 
red  given  by  glass  coloureil  by  sub-oxide  of  copper.  It  may  also  be  expressed* 
when  white  light  is  used,  by  the  angle  at  which  the  pure  violet  is  produced,  and  the 
direction  of  rotation  is  expressed  by  an  arrow  tamed  either  to  the  righi  or  left,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  necesiSary  to  make  the  analyzing  crystal  revolve  to  the  one  or  the 
other  side.  Thus,  the  rotative  power  of  oil  of  turpentine,  contained  in  a  tube  six 
inches  long,  is  for  red  light  45^'«— «e,  and  of  oil  of  lemons,  in  the  same  length, 
84°  a»  >.  The  rotative  power  of  quartz  is  about  68-6  times  greater  than  that  of 
oil  of  turpentine.  This  property  is  beautifully  applied  to  trace  the  changes  which 
occur  during  the  sacchanne  fermentation :  a  solution  of  starch  possesses  a  high 
M»  >  power;  but  it  gradually  changes  into  the  sugar  of  grapes,  the  rotative  power 
of  which  is  <  «i.  Hence  the  action  of  the  starch,  when  fermentation  has  com- 
menced, rapidly  diminishes,  until  there  is  so  much  sugar  formed  that  the  a»  >  and 
4  mm  exactly  balance,  and  the  solution  is  totally  without  action  upon  a  polarized 
ray ;  alter  that,  the  quantity  of  sugar  still  increasing,  the  rotation  becomes  <  <K, 
and  increases  until  all  the  starch  has  been  decomposed.  With  such  a  solution, 
knowing  the  total  quantity  of  starch  originally  dissolved,  the  measure  of  its  rotative 
power  enables  the  quantity  of  sugar  present  to  be  at  once  calculated.  The  juices  of 
plants  which  contain  sugar,  as  the  beet-root,  the  maple,  the  sugar-cane,  may  be  ex- 
actly valued  by  a  simple  determination  of  their  rotative  power  compared  with  their 
specific  gravities.  This  property  of  the  cux;ular  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light,  whidi 
at  the  first  aspect  might  appear  so  far  removed  from  proper  chemical  inquiry 
or  usefiil  application,  becomes  thus  an  instrument  from  which  the  distiller  or  sugar- 
boiler  may  every  day  derive  advantage ;  and  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  means 
by  which  we  endeavour  to  learn  the  internal  constitution  of  bodies  produced  by 
chemical  affinity,  we  shall  find  that  the  light  which  ordinary  polarization  throws  upon 
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the  internal  medianical  atroctuie  of  the  eiystal  is  not  more  biilliaDt  than  that  iniuoh 
we  obtain  of  the  arrangement  of  the  chemical  constitaentB  by  their  circularly  po- 
larizing power. 

Some  specimens  of  quartz  appear  destitute  of  this  rotative  power :  the  purple 
quartz,  amethyst,  is  generally  so,  and  gives  with  polarized  ligbt  the  ordinary  bladE 
cross.  But  these  peculiarities  of  quartz  are  related  to  their  crystalline  arrangement. 
Thus,  in  those  specimens  which  possess  rotative  power,  the  solid  angles  of  the  pyr- 
amid {ky  page  28)  are  generally  replaced  by  planes  which  are  unequally  incUned  to 
th6  axes ;  and  where  these  planes  are  present,  the  direction  of  the  rotation  can  be 
foretold,  it  being  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  according  as  these  unsymmetrical  faces 
are  inclined.  Such  crystals  are  termed  piagihedral  ,*  as  in  the  cases  where  no  such 
faces  can  be  traced,  tli^  rotative  power  is  generally  absent,  and  this  arises,  as  is  re- 
markably evident  in  amethyst,  from  the  crystal  being  formed  of  separate  cirystals 
roUed  up  together ;  and  as  these  may  possess  opposite  rotations,  and  so  neutralize 
each  other,  Sie  action  on  light  should  be  like  that  of  calcareous  spar,  which  has  no 
rotative  power.  Such  crystals  are  truly  mades ;  and  hence  the  circular  polar^tion 
may  show  a  still  more  intimate  crystalline  arrangement  than  could  be  detected  by 
light  in  its  ordinary  polarized  condition. 

With  such  an  example,  it  was  not  difficult  to  conclude  that  the  power  of  rotation 
depended  on  the  crystalline  arrangement,  particularly  as  quartz,  in  all  its  uncrys* 
tallized  conditions,  is  devoid  of  all  rotative  power ;  and,  accordingly,  until  the  dis- 
covery of  the  power  of  rotation  in  Uquids,  and  that  this  property  was  found  to  ac- 
company the  molecules  of  the  body  through  all  states  of  aggregation,  it  was  con- 
sidered to  have  its  origin  in  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  iMdy ;  but  we  must  now 
invert  the  argument,  and  infer  that  the  difference  of  rotative  power  in  right-handed 
and  left-handed  quartz  does  not  result  from  the  di&rence  of  crystalline  arrangement, 
but  that  this  last  is  caused  by  actual  difference  of  properties  in  the  molecules  them- 
eelves,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  detected  by  the  opposite  actions  upon  light. 

The  impression  of  light  was  at  one  time  considered  to  he  produ- 
ced hy  a  series  of  exceedingly  minute  particles,  of  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance, emanating  from  the  sun  and  from  burning  or  luminous  bodies, 
and  which  strike  upon  the  eye.  This  idea  has  been,  however,  now 
almost  totally  abandoned,  and  all  the  phenomena  are  considered  to 
arise  from  the  vibrations  of  an  exceedingly  attenuated  medium, 
thrown  into  waves  by  luminous  bodies  of  every  kind,  and  which,  fill- 
ing all  space,  and  being  diffused  through  the  substance  of  the  most 
solid  bodies,  and  occupying  the  spaces  between  their  more  substan- 
tial molecules,  transmits  and  modifies  these  vibrations,  and  confers 
upon  substances  transparency  or  opacity,  colour,  and  all  other  proper- 
ties of  acting  upon  light  which  they  may  possess. 

This  medium,  or  luminiferous  ether,  as  it  is  termed,  is  supposed 
capable  of  vibrating  in  waves  of  different  lengths,  and  from  this 
difference  in  length  of  wave  arises  the  difference  in  colour  of  the 
light  produced.  The  shortest  wave  produces  violet,  the  most  re- 
frangible light ;  the  longest  wave,  red,  the  least  refrangible  light : 
the  length  of  the  wave  being  in  all  cases  inversely  proportional  to 
the  refrangibility  of  the  light.  The  impression  of  the  different  col* 
ours  arises,  therefore,  precisely  as  the  impression  of  different  sounds 
is  produced,  by  a  difference  in  the  length  of  the  waves  in  the  vibra- 
ting air ;  the  shortest  wave,  in  sound,  giving  the  highest  note  and 
in  light  giving  the  violet  colour  The  actual  length  of  these  waves 
of  light  is  extremely  small :  for  violet  light  there  are  57*490  in  an 
inch;  for  red,  39*180 j  the  average  of  the  different  colours  being 
50*000 ;  and  hence,  in  white  light,  there  acts  upon  the  eye  in  every 
second  610'000000*000000  luminiferous  vibrations. 

In  the  case  of  doubly  refracting  crystals  with  one  axis,  that  is, 
those  belonging  to  the  rhombohedral  and  the  square  prismatic  sys- 
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cem,  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  it  supposed  to  be  so  far  modified 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  of  the  body,  that  the  velocity 
of  propagation  of  the  waves  is  more  rapid  in  one  direction  than  in 
another  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  hence  there  are  two  refracted  rays. 
In  the  three  systems,  the  crystals  of  which  have  double  refraction 
with  two  axes,  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  is  supposed  to  be  differ- 
ent in  each  of  three  perpendicular  directions,  and  hence  neither 
refracted  ray  can  follow  the  ordinary  law.  It  is  thus,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  that  the  classification  of  all  crystallized  bodies  in 
these  systems  is  shown,  not  to  be  an  arbitrary  assumption,  but  a 
principle  based  upon  our  most  decisive  evidence  of  molecular  ar 
rangement. 

The  rays  of  light  derive  some  of  their  most  remarkable  proper 
ties  from  the  principle  that  the  vibrations  are  accomplished  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  rays.  Thus,  if  we 
conceive  a  ray  of  light  moving  from  north  to  south,  the  little  vi* 
brations  which  constitute  it  are  efiected  in  a  direction  east  or  west, 
and  in  every  other  direction  equally  perpendicular  to  its  path ;  and 
ordinary  light  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  its  vibrations  are 
accomplished  in  every  imaginable  plane.  If  we  reduce  these  vi- 
bratory movements  to  a  single  plane,  the  light  becomes  polarized, 
and  is  then  in  the  condition  for  dissecting  the  interior  of  crystal- 
lised bodies,  and  exhibiting  the  beautiful  iUustrations  of  their  struc- 
ture that  have  been  already  noticed.  But  it  would  lead  us  too  far 
away  from  our  proper  subject  to  enter  into  the  description  of  polar- 
izing apparatus,  or  even  of  its  principles,  in  detail,  as  the  indication 
just  given  of  its  nature  is  sufficient. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  important  principle 
of  the  theory  of  waves  is,  that  two  portions  of  light  may  act  on 
each  other  so  as  to  interfere  and  produce  darkness,  though  at  an- 
other point  they  may  form  light  of  double  brilliancy.  To  effect 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  they  should  be  in  opposite  states  of  vibra- 
tion^ that  is,  while  the  waves  of  one  ray  should  be  rising  up,  those 
of  the  other  should  be  falling  down :  these  motions  then  compen- 
sate each  other,  and  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  no  vibratory  mo- 
tion had  existed,  that  is,  as  if  no  light  had  arrived  at  the  points 
where  the  rays  met.  It  is  only,  however,  when  one  of  the  simple 
coloured  lights  is  employed,  that  actual  blackness  occurs  by  the 
mutual  destruction  of  the  rays :  if  white  light  be  used,  there  is  pro- 
duced a  brilliant  series  of  prismatic  colours ;  for  at  the  moment 
When  the  red  light  is  destroyed,  the  remaining  blue  and  yellow  form 
a  bright  green ;  when  the  yellow  is  destroyed,  the  red  and  blue  pro- 
duce a  purple.  Cases  of  this  kind  of  interference  are  extremely 
common:  it  is  thus  that  the  coloured  rings  of  crystals,  and  the 
colours  of  the  soap-bubble  or  oil-film  are  produced.  The  brilliancy 
of  the  plumage  of  birds,  the  lustre  of  many  minerals,  as  of  labrado- 
rite,  arise  from  the  interference  of  the  portions  of  light  which  after 
reflection  thus  act  on  each  other. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  li>ght  is  always  associated  with 
heat ;  the  sun,  the  source  of  warmth  to  the  surface  of  our  globe, 
being  also  the  natural  origin  of  light :  and  in  most  cases  where  light 
is  artificiaUy  produced,  it  is  associated  with  heat,  which  is  also  ca- 
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paUe  of  being  transmitted  in  a  radiant  form«  It  was,  indeed,  onee 
considered,  that  at  certain  temperatures  heat  became  converted 
into  light,  and  that  the  colour  of  the  light  depended  on  the  degree 
of  heat ;  a  body,  when  first  rendered  luminous  by  being  heated, 
emitting  a  dull  red  Hght,  which  gradually  becomes  brighter  ag  the 
temperature  rises,  until  at  the  highest  degree  of  heat  the. light 
emitted  is  pure  white,  and  similar  in  constitution  to  the  solar  ray. 
The  powers  of  emitting  heat  and^  of  emitting  light  are,  however, 
although  so  frequently  associated,  quite  independent  and  distinct ; 
and  the  rays  of  heat  and  those  of  light  may  be  perfectly  separated 
from  each  other.  It  would  anticipate  too  much  the  account  of  radi- 
ant heat  to  describe  the  means  of  separating  the  heating  from  the 
luminous  qualities  of  ordinary  light;  but  elsewhere  they  will  be 
described  in  full.  A  body  may  become  luminous  when  very  mod- 
erately heated,  as  is  the  case  with  many  minerals,  as  fiuor  spar 
Light  may  be  produced  also  by  the  friction  of  bodies,  as  by  rubbing 
two  pieces  of  sugar  briskly  together,  or  by  striking  together  two 
pieces  of  quartz ;  and  in  these  cases  it  is  difficult  to  assign  its  true 
origin,  as,  possibly,  a  minute  trace  of  the  substance  may  be  very 
intensely  heated.  There  are  also  many  bodies  which',  when  ex- 
posed to  the  light  of  the  sun  after  having  been  made  red  hot,  ap- 
pear to  absorb  a  portion  of  it,  and  become  capable  of  emitting  it 
slowly,  ffiving  a  pale  bluish  light  for  some  time  afterward  in  the 
dark.  This  occurs  particularly  with  chloride  of  barium,  native  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
bodies.  Such  substances  are  said  to  be  phosphorescent.  Thus  fluor 
spar  is  rendered  so  by  heat,  sugar  and  quartz  become  so  by  friction, 
and  the  electric  spark  is  capable  of  conferring  the  phosphorescent 
property  on  a  great  variety  of  bodies. 

Organized  substances  become  phosphorescent  in  the  first  stages 
of  their  decay ;  thus,  rotten  wood,  and  fish  before  actual  putre&c- 
tion  has  commenced.  The  light  emitted  is,  in  such  cases,  the  re- 
sult of  an  exceedingly  slow  but  distinct  process  of  combustion ;  it 
requires  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air,  or  oxygen,  although  an 
exceedingly  small  quantity  may  suffice,  and  it  is  extinguished  and 
revived  by  all  such  means  as  facilitate  or  retard  the  chemical  ac- 
tion of  the  air  upon  orgauic  bodies.  The  light  emitted  by  the  glow- 
worm and  the  fireflies,  as  well  as  by  the  great  variety  of  marine 
zoophytes,  appears  also  to  be  not  merely  an  evolution  of  light  as  a 
product  of  vital  action,  but  to  arise  similarly  from  the  secretion  of 
a  substance,  which,  slowly  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  at 
mosphere,  produces  the  light  as  a  consequence  of  combustion 
Animal  phosphorescence  is,  therefore,  to  be  ascribed  to  chemical 
action. 

The  white  light,  derived  from  different  sources,  does  not  always 
possess  the  same  physical  constitution.  If  the  coloured  spectrum 
produced  by  the  solar  ray  be  closely  examined,  it  will  be  found 
crossed  by  a  multitude  of  black  lines,  indicating  the  total  absence 
in  the  sun's  light  of  rays  of  certain  refrangibilities.  That  this  is 
inherent  in  the  light  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  when  we  change 
the  nature  of  the  prism,  the  position  of  the  space  in  which  these 
black,  lines  occur  may  alter,  but  the  lines  preserve  all  their  relative 
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distances  from  each  other  totally  unchanged.  Hence,  in  place  of 
referring  to  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  in  order  to  characterize  its 
properties,  those  lines,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  a  double  line 
situated  in  the  yellow  space,  are  used  as  marks.  The  light  of  the 
sun,  of  the  moon  and  planets,  as  well  as  white  light  produced  by 
our  processes  of  combustion,  all  consist  of  the  same  elements  of 
yellow,  red,  and  blue,  abd  all  are  distinguished  by  the  same  set  of 
lines.  In  the  light  of  some  of  the  fixed  stars  the  same  lines  are 
found,  as  is  the  case  with  Pollux ;  bat  in  the  spectrum  formed  by 
rays  from  Sirius  or  from  Castor,  this  double  line  does  not  occur, 
but  is  replaced  by  one  broad  line  in  the  yellow  space,  and  two  re 
markable  dark  lines  in  the  blue.  It  is  very  curious,  that  if  we  ex- 
amine the  >q)ectrum  through  certain  coloured  media,  as  the  vapours 
of  iodine  or  bromine,  we  find  additiohal  black  lines,  and  by  using 
gaseous  nitrous  acid  these  become  almost  innumerable,  and  in- 
crease  so  much  when  the  gas  is  heated  that  the  spectrum  is  oblit- 
erated and  the  gas  becomes  opaque.  It  is  possible  that  such 
takes  place  at  the  origin  of  the  light  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
that  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars  are  involved  in  absorbing  atmo- 
spheres, which  allow  only  certain  r^s  to  pass,  and  that  hence  there 
may  exist  in  nature  kinds  of  light  from  which  the  eve  of  man  is 
screened  forever  by  means  of  such  an  impervious  veil. 

Some  classes  of  chemical  substances  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
characterized  by  the  facility  with  which  they  are  decomposed  when 
under  the  influence  of  light.  The  salts  of  silver,  of  gold,  of  plati- 
na,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  mercury,  are  subject  to  this  influence. 
A  great  variety  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies  undergo  important 
changes  in  their  constitution  by  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  the 
development  of  certain  colours  requiring  the  agency  of  light,  and 
the  majority  of  colours  being  destroyed  when  its  action  is  too  great : 
hence  the  fading  of  dyes  arises.  The  power  of  light  thus  to  mod- 
ify the  aflinity  by  which  chemical  combination  is  produced,  has 
been  found  to  be  exercised  specially  by  the  violet  or  more  refran- 
gible extremity  of  the  spectrum,  and  even  with  great  intensity  by 
invisible  rays  quite  outside  of  the  luminous  space,  and  extending 
beyond  the  lavender-coloured  prismatic  space  of  Herschel.  It  has 
been  also  considered  that  the  rays  of  the  red  extremity  of  the  spec- 
trum possessed  chemical  properties  of  an  inverse  kind,  and  that  the 
decomposition  produced  by  violet  light  might  be  counteracted,  and 
the  elements  brought  to  recombine  by  the  red  rays.  This  is  not 
certain.  All  that  has  been  established  is,  that  there  exist  in  solar 
light,  and  probably  in  all  light  derived  from  sources  of  combustion, 
three  distinct  sets  of  rays,  the  one  of  proper  light,  which  produces 
only  luminous  eflects,  the  second  of  radiant  heat,  the  nature  of 
which  will  be  specially  examined  in  the  following  chapter,  and  the 
third  of  rays  which,  though  neither  luminous  nor  heating,  exercise 
an  influence  on  chemical  aflinity,  and  the  nature  of  which  will  be 
discussed  with  more  detail  when  the  subject  of  chemical  aflinity 
and  its  relations  to  the  other  physical  forces  has  been  described. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

OF   HEAT   CONSIDEBSD   AS   CHABACTERIZINO  CREHJCAL  SUBSTAKCBfl. 

At  almost  every  step  of  chemical  inquiry  it  is  necessary  to  in* 
trodnce  the  action  of  heat,  either  as  modifying  the  results  of  the 
chemical  action  of  bodies  upon  each  other,  or  as  aifording  charac- 
ters by  which  the  substances  we  operate  upon  may  be  distinguished. 
The  doctrine  of  heat  and  the  history  of  its  effects  have  consequent* 
iy,  at  all  periods,  formed  an  important  portion  of  the  studies  of  the 
chemist ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  only  lately,  since  the  brilliant  course  of 
discoveries  that  was  opened,  and  so  successfully  prosecuted  by 
Melloni  and  by  Forbes,  has  identified  the  theories  of  heat  and  light, 
that  this  subject  has  been  contemplated  in  its  proper  aspect  as  e 
physical  science,  and  its  application  and  influence  in  chemistry  hare 
ceased  to  be  considered  as  making  up  the  science,  properly  so  call* 
ed,  of  heat. 

Of  all  the  physical  sciences,  however,  that  of  Heaty  or  ThermoticSi 
as  it  is  now  termed,  is  the  most  important  to  the  chemist  in  guiding 
him  in  his  operations,  and  in  the  accurate  description  of  their  results 
On  this  account  it  will  be'necessary  to  describe  the  properties  of  hea! 
more  in  detail  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  physical  agents,  oni 
to  illustrate  these  properties  by  more  numerous  references  to  cases 
in  which  their  utility  in  chemistry  is  apparent. 

The  effects  of  heat,  by  which,  according  to  their  degrees,  bodies 
may  be  characterized,  are, 

1st.  Change  of  volume  for  a  given  change  of  temperature.  Es^ 
pansion. 

2d.  Quantity  of  heat  required  to  produce  a  given  change  of  tex> 
perature.     Specific  heat. 

3d.  Temperature  necessary  for  liquefaction.     Melting  points. 

4th.  Temperature  necessary  for  giving  a  certain  elasticity  to  ft 
vapour.     Boiling  points. 

5th.  Quantity  of  heat  required  to  produce  a  given  change  of  a^* 
gregation.     Latent  heat  of  liquids  and  vapours. 

6th.  Manner  and  rapidity  of  communicating  or  receiving  heal 
Conduction  and  radixjtion  of  heat. 

The  subject  of  heat  will  therefore  be  studied  specially  under 
these  heads ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  an  account  of 
our  mode  of  measuring  heat  and  temperature  by  the  thermometer 
and  pyrometer,  and  to  add  some  observations  on  the  physical  rela* 
tions  of  heat  and  light,  and  on  the  physical  theory  of  heat. 

SECTION  I. 

OP   EXPANSION. 

When  describing  the  effects  of  cohesion,  I  have  already  noticed 
that  the  molecular  constitution  of  all  bodies  might  be  considered 
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to  depend  on  the  relative  power  of  the  attractive  force,  eohesian^ 
and  the  repulsive  force  of  heat^  apon  their  particles.  That  where 
the  attraction  was  in  excess,  the  molecules  were  knitted  firmly  to- 
gether to  form  a  solid  body ;  hut  that  where  repulsion  was  most  pow* 
erful,  all  cohesion  was  lost,  and  the  hody  assumed  the  form  of  a  va- 
pour or  a  gas.  In  the  intermediate  condition,  where  the  forces  ap- 
peared to  be  nearly  in  equilibrium,  the  liquid  state  was  produced, 
in  which  the  molecules  of  the  hody  appeared  still  to  unite  by  a  trace 
of  remaining  cohesion,  hut  that  they  moved  among  one  another 
with  perfect  ease,  and  the  slightest  external  force  might  disarrange 
them  entirely.  Now  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  of  any  two 
of  these  conditions  is  not  quite  abrupt.  If  a  cold  hody  be  gradu- 
ally heated  until  it  shall  begin  to  liquefy,  its  particles  do  not  remam 
in  the  same  condition  up  to  the  moment  when  they  separate  so  far 
as  to  change  their  state  of  aggregation  ^  on  the  contrary,. from  the 
instant  that  the  substance  becomes  warm,  the  change  begins ;  the 
molecules  of  the  body  gradually  separate,  occupy  more  space  than 
before,  and  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  increase  of  heat, 
the  body,  though  it  may  remain  solid,  yet  expands.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  a  liquid  be  heated,  the  change  of  aggregation  does  not 
commence  until  the  increase  of  heat  has  reached  a  certain  degrree ; 
but  from  the  beginning  a  change  of  volume  occurs,  the  increase  of 
which  marks  the  gradual  diminution  of  cohesion.  In  gases  there 
can  take  place  no  farther  change  of  form,  and  the  only  effect  which 
heat  can  produce  upon  them  is  expansion. 

This  power  of  repolsion  which  we  suppose  heat  to  exercise,  in  causing  the  tran- 
sitioQ  from  one  state  of  aggregation  to  another,  as  well  as  the  expansion  which  oc- 
curs without  change  of  form,  may  become  directly  evident  to  the  senses,  at  least 
in  a  partial  way,  in  many  cases.  Thus,  nwny  powders,  if  sprinkled  on  a  wann 
capsule,  or,  still  better,  on  a  silver  plate,  are  thrown  into  violent  motion,  and  dissi- 
pated by  the  mutual  repulsion  of  their  particles,  independent  of  any  currents  of  air 
which  might  afiect  them.  When  liquids,  particularly  alcohol  and  the  oils,  are 
brought  to  boil,  the  drops  which  are  mechanically  thrown  up  out  of  the  liquid  do 
not  mix  with  it  on  falling  back,  but  roll  about  on  the  surface,  and  appear  to  rep^ 
each  other,  and  to  be  repelled  by  the  hot  glass  of  the  vessel  in  a  remarkable  de- 
grea  If  a  brass  poker,  strongly  heated,  be  allowed  to  rest  against  a  cold  iron  bar, 
or,  still  better,  if  a  rounded  bar  of  brass  be  made  very  hot  and  laid  upon  a  flat  block 
of  lead,  the  surface  of  the  cold  metal  becoming  heated,  reoels  the  warmer  brass* 
which  instantly  falls  down  again,  by  its  weight  overcoming  the  repulsion,  when  the 
metal  cools.  When  the  brass  again  touches  the  metal  or  lead,  the  latter  is  again 
heated  at  the  point  of  contact,  and .  again  there  is  repulsion  succeeded  by  a  new 
contact,  and  these  repeated  motions  throw  the  bar  of  brass  into  a  state  of  tremulous 
agitation,  which  being  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  the  intervening  air,  gives  a  remark- 
ably distinct  and  agreeable  musical  tone.  The  better  conductor,  the  heated  body, 
and  the  worse  conductor  (provided  both  are  metals),  the  cold  body  can  be,  the  more 
successful  is  the  result. 

This  force  of  repulsion  is  tcade  still  more  distinct,  and  even  measurable,  by  an 
experiment  devised  by  Powell.  When  a  flat  and  a  convex  glass  plate  are  strongly 
pressed  together,  they  still  do  not  touch,  but  are  separated  by  an  exceedingly  thin 
space,  by  the  action  of  light  on  which  there  are  produced  coloured  rings,  like  those 
seen  on  the  snrface  of  a  soap-bubble,  or  in  a  film  of  oil  floating  upon  water.  Each 
colour  belongs  to  a  distinct  and  measurable  thickness  of  this  space ;  and  when  such 
an  apparatus  is  gradually  heated,  the  rings  close  in  towards  the  centre,  showing 
that  the  glass  plates  recede  from  one  another,  and  the  degree  of  repulsion  may  be 
determined  from  the  narrowing  which  occurs  in  the  breadth  of  any  particular  col- 
oured ring,  according  as  the  temperature  rises. 

In  gases,  the  expanding  effect  of  heat  is  unaffected  by  any  dis- 
turbing cause  I  there  is  no  cohesion  remaining  to  impede  its  oper- 
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ation ;  hence  a  certain  increase  of  heat  aJQTecta  all  gases  alike ;  and 
no  matter  how  hot  or  how  cold  a  gas  may  he,  a  certain  increase  of 
heat  produces  the  same  increase  of  volume  in  every  case.  In  sol* 
ids  and  in  liquids,  however,  it  is  different ;  the  expansion  which  oc- 
curs is  but  the  result  of  the  opposing  forces  of  cohesion  and  of 
heat,  and  hence  the  amount  of  expansion  depends  not  only  on  the 
quantity  of  heiit  which  is  applied,  but  also  on  the  power  of  cohe* 
sion  by  which  it  is  resisted,  and  which  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  body.  Consequently,  every  fluid  and  every  solid  expands  in  a 
degree  which  is  peculiar  to  it.  There  is  yet  another  consequence 
of  the  influence  of  cohesion  upon  the  expansion  of  solids  and  of 
liquids.  Let  us  represent  the  cohesive  force  of  a  certain  substance, 
for  example,  copper,  by  10,  and  let  us  suppose  that  we  apply  to  it  a 
quantity  of  heat  whicn  will  expand  it  through  a  space  which  we 
will  call  1,  and  will  diminish  its  cohesion  from  10  to  9,  If^  then, 
we  apply  another  quantity  of  heat  exactly  equal  to  the  former,  it 
will  not  have  to  contend  against  a  cohesion  of  10,  but  of  9,  and 
will,  consequently,  be  able  to  produce  an  expansion  of  more  than 
1,  say  1^,  and  it  will  reduce  tne  cohesion  more  than  it  did  before, 
as  from  9  to  7^.  If,  then,  another  equal  quantity  of  heat  be  added^ 
it  having  still  less  opposing  force  to  overcome,  will  act  still  more 
powerfully,  reducing,  for  example,  the  cohesion  from  1\  to  5,  and 
the  increase  of  volume  becoming,  in  place  of  1|,  2.  In  solids  and 
liquids,  the  rate  of  expansion  increases  thus,  with  the  temperature, 
from  the  diminution  of  cohesion ;  but  in  gases,  where  the  cohesion 
remains  the  same,  or,  rather,  is  completely  absent,  the  expansion  is 
proportional  to  the  additional  quantity  of  heat,  no  matter  how  much 
may  have  been  sensibly  present  in  the  gas  before. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  in  detail  the  rates  of  expansion 
of  various  bodies,  commencing  with  those  of  gases,  for  which  the 
simplest  results  have  been  obtained.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it 
is  necessary  to  study  the  means  by  which  we  ascertain  the  quanti- 
ties of  heat  which  we  add  or  subtract  from  bodies  to  effect  their 
expansion  or  contraction ;  to  investigate,  in  fact,  the  principle  on 
which  the  thermometer  and  pyrometer  are  founded,  and  such  de- 
tails of  their  construction  as  shall  hereafter  be  found  necessary  to 
be  known. 

Let  a  ^  be  a  glass  bulb  with  a  long  and  narrow  neck,  which  is  divided 
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by  a  scale,  as  in  the  figure,  of  which  each  division  is  a  certain  part,  as 
TTtVo  ^^  ^^^  volume  of  the  bulb.  Let  us  suppose  the  bulb  a  to  be  fill- 
ed with  pure  dry  air,  at  the  same  degree  of  neat  as  that  at  which  ice 
melts,  and  separated  completely  from  the  external  air  by  means  of 
a  globule  of  mercury,  c,  which  is  exactly  settled  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  scale.  If,  now,  the  instrument  be  warmed,  the  air  in 
the  bulb  expands,  and,  according  as  it  increases  in  volume,  pushes 
before  it  into  the  tube  the  globule  of  mercury.  This  last  serves, 
therefore,  as  an  index  of  the  increase  of  volume  which  the  air  gains 
as  it  is  heated,  and  by  its  position  .we  can  read  off  the  exact  proper- 
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tion.  If  the  source  of  heat  be  water  boiling,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstfmces,  at  Dublin,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  soon  as  the  air 
has  been  heated  to  exactly  the  same  degree  as  the  water,  the  glob- 
ule will  be  found  to  have  arrived  at  the  365th  division  on  the  seale. 
Therefore,  1000  mesisures  of  air,  on  being  heated  from  the  degree 
of  melting  ice  to  that  of  boiling  water,  become  1365.  Now  as,  from 
the  constitution  of  air  and  gases,  the  effect  of  each  increase  of 
heat  is  the  same,  we  may  consider  the  whole  quantity  of  heat  which 
it  ireceived  from  the  boiling  water  to  be  divided  into  365  parts  or 
degrees,  and  each  of  these  parts  being  applied  separately  to  the 
bulb,  should  have  increased  the  volume  of  air  by  t^o  7  P^^*  ^'  should 
have  converted  the  1000  volumes  into  1001.  There  is  thus  obtain- 
ed a  scale  of  expansion  which  is  quite  artificial  and  arbitrary  cer- 
tainly, but  which,  having  been  once  contrived,  may  be  with  perfect 
accuracy  applied  to  measure  different  quantities  of  heat.  Thus,  if 
we  warm  water  to  blood  heat,  and  immerse  in  it  the  air  bulb  as  de- 
scribed, the  expansion  of  the  air  will  move  the  globule  of  mercury 
to  the  degree  122,  which  is  almost  exactly  the  one  third  part  of 
the  365,  and  hence  the  water,  in  being  heated  from  the  degree  of 
melting  ice  to  that  of  blood  heat,  received  almost  exactly  one  third 
of  the  quantity  of  heat  which  should  have  made  it  boil,  and  its  tem- 
perature is  one  thirdias  high. 

I  have  here  spoken  of  measuring 'the  successive  quantities  of 
heat  which  the  air  receifed,  and  in  this  case  the  manner  of  expres- 
sion is  sufficiently  accurate^,  as  well^  as  the  most  simple.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  quantity  of  heat 
and  temperature.  The  amount  of  expansion  which  a  hot  body  is 
capable  of  producing  in  the  air  or. mercury  of  the  thermometer, 
measures  truly  what  is  called  its  temperature.  The  temperature  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  quantity  of  heat  which  the  body 
may  contain,  it  refers  only  to  its  expanding  power.  If  a  quantity 
of  water,  of  oil,  of  ether,  of  mercury,  or  of  iron  produce  all  the 
same  amount  of  expansion  in  the  air  or  mercury  of  the  thermometer, 
we  say  they  have  the  same  temperature,  without  pretending  to  know 
anything  of  the  quantity  of  heat  which  they  may  actually  possess. 
The  thermometer  and  pyrometer  are  therefore  instruments  for 
measuring,  not  heat,  but  temperature,  and  we  denote  by  degrees  of  tern" 
perature  the  amount  of  expansion  produced,  marked  off  on  any  arbi- 
trary scale  which  we  may  think  proper  to  adopt. 

Gases  expanding  more  than  any  other  bodies,  the  air  thermom- 
eter is  the  most  sensible  that  can  be  made,  and  in  the  form  just 
described  it  is  an  exact  measure  of  heat,  subject  only  to  one  cor- 
rection, which  is,  that  although  the  air,  in  being  heated  from  the 
degree  of  melting  ice  to  that  of  boiling  water,  actually  expands 
i^v  of  its  volume,  yet  that  expansion  is  not  all  visible,  for  the  glass 
bulb  expands  also  on  being  heated,  although  in  a  very  small  propor- 
tion, and  holds  .-^^^  more  than  it  did  when  cold ;  the  visible  expan- 
sion on  the  scale  is  therefore  only  363  degrees,  and  this  must  be 
allowed  for  to  have  complete  accuracy.  The  form  of  the  air  ther- 
mometer which  has  been  just  described  is,  however,  quite  unfit  for 
ordinary  use ;  the  adjustment  of  the  index  globule,  the  necessity 
that  the  instrument  should  be  perfectly  horizontal,  which  is  qidte 
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nnpMsible  in  the  majority  of  practical  oaaea,  randera  this  kind  of 
an  air  thermometer  too  unmanageable ;  and  Binee  the  air  changea  ita 
Tohme  very  maefa  for  everv  change  of  pressure,  and  our  atmo* 
sphere  varies  in  its  weight  almost  every  hour,  im  air  thermometer 
left  open,  as  at  the  orifice  6,  would  change  continually  without  ref- 
erence to  the  degrees  of  heat  at  all,  and  would  thus  give  false  in- 
dications. The  end  of  the  tube  must  therefore  be  accurately 
closed. 

When,  however,  the  air  inside  is  thus  confined,  the  simple  rule 
of  the  dilatation  bein^  proportional  to  the  increase  of  lieat,  ceas* 
es  completely.  For  if  the  point  b  be  closed,  and  the  bulb  a  be 
heated,  the  globule  of  mercury,  in  moving  along  the  scale,  con* 
deases  the  air  before  it,  and  thus  generates  an  elastic  force,  by 
which  the  expansion  is  resisted  and  diminished  in  amount ;  the  de- 
grees would  therefore  be  no  longer  equal,  but  rapidlv  diminish  in 
size,  so  that  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  scale  they  could  not  be  die- 
Unguiflfaed  from  one  another,  and  would  hence  be  useless.  But  by 
having  a  second  bulb,  in  the  next  figures,  the  elasticity  of  the  air 
^impressed  in  the  cold  bulb  increases  much  less  rapidly,  and  the 
Male  to  be  af^lied  to  the  stem  connecting  the  bulbs  is  easily  coup 
structed.  As  the  stems  of  these  air  thermometers  are  generally 
upright,  mercurv  would  be  too  heavy  a  fluid  to  introduce  in  a  column, 
and  the  mere  globule  which  we  supposed  in  the  example  first  taken 
would  not  answer,  from  the  facilitv  with  which  it  mi^ht  be  broken 
or  displaced:  to. any  watery  or  spirituous  fluid  thore  is  also  an  ob- 
jection, that  the  amount  of  expansion  would  be  increased  to  an 
uncertain  degree  by  the  portion  of  fluid  converted  into  vapour.  To 
avoid  these  errors,  oil  of  vitriol  may  best  be  employed,  and  it  is 
generally  coloured  red  to  render  the  motion  of  the  fluid  column 
more  easily  visible. 

An  air  thermometer,  closed  perfectly,  indicates  a  change  of  tem- 
nerature  only  by  the  diflerence  between  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in 

the  two  bulbs.  No  matter  how  high  or  how  low 
the  temperature  may  be,  if  it  afifects  both  bulbs  to 
the  same  degree,  the  air  in  each  bulb  presses  on 
the  liquid  column  with  the  same  force,  and  exactly 
balances  the  other.  The 
instrument  indicates,  there- 
fore, such  temperatures  only 
as  afiTect  one  bulb  and  not 
the  other ;  the  difference,  in 
fact,  between  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  two  bulbs,  and 
hence  is  properly  called  the 

^      differtntial  thermomet&r.     In 

fig.  A  the  one  bulb  is  much  above  the  other. 
In  fi?.  B  the  stem  which  terminates  above  in 
a  bulb  is  open  below,  and  plunges  into  the 
fluid  which  the  inferior  bulb  contains.  This 
lower  bulb  is  soldered  or  cemented  at  its  or- 
ifice round  the  tube,  so  as  perfectly  to  pre- 
vent the  action  of  the  air.    Fig  C  represents 
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the  mo^t  ordiBary  fonn ;  the  bulbs  aie  on  e  lerel,  and  are  connected 
by  a  U-shaped  stem. 

The  air  thermometer  is  thus,  in  all  its  forms,  liable  to  so  many  in* 
conveniences  from  the  limited  range  of  its  scale,  if  it  be  not  open 
to  the  air,  and  from  the  complex  form  which  the  scale  assumes  if 
the  external  air  be  prevented  from  communication,  that  it  is  never 
made  use  of  in  practice  except  in  some  particular  cases,  which 
shall  hereafter  be  specially  noticed.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to 
have  recourse,  for  our  accurate  measures  of  temperature,  to  other 
bodies,  which,  though  not  so  sensible  as  air,  ofier  more  practicsl 
advantages. 

The  liquids  which  are  generally  used  to  measure,  by  their  expan- 
sion, change  of  temperature,  are  alcohol  and  mercury.  The  former, 
in  being  raised  from  the  mehing  point  of  ice  to  that  at  which  itself 
boils,  expands  jf  ^,  whereas  air  within  the  same  limits  would  have 
expanded  ^^^^  being  about  three  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  alco- 
hol :  and  mercury,  m  having  its  temperature  raised  from  the  melt- 
ing point  of  ice  to  the  bouing  point  of  water,  expands  ritn  ^ 
ali^ut  ^ij-  of  the  quantity  of  air.  Hence  these  liquids  are  much  less 
sensible,  as  thermometers,  than  air ;  but  their  other  advantages  are 
decidedly  in  their  favour.  Alcohol  is  only  employed  where  the 
object  is  to  measure  very  great  degrees  of  cold ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  admirably  fitted,  as  it  is  the  only  liquid  that  has  not  yet 
Deen  frozen.  Mercury,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  applied  to  an 
extensive  range  of  temperatures,  as  it  freezes  only  by  the  applica- 
tion of  an  intense  cold ;  and  it  does  not  boil  until  it  arrives  nearly 
at  a  red  heat.  It  has  the  largest  interval  between  its  freezing  and 
boiling  points  of  any  liquid  that  is  known.  Mercury  is  also  admi- 
rably suited  to  be  a  mfeasure  of  heat,  by  the  accidental  circumstance 
that  its  expansion,  when  contained  in  a  glass  bulb,  is  accurately 
proportional  to  the  temperature,  and  its  indications  therefore  abso- 
lutely true. 

This  is  occasioned  by  the  circnmstanoe  that,  as  m  all  liquids  and  scdids  the  ex- 
pansion increases  with  the  temperature,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  capacity  of  the 
glass  bulb  exactly  corresponds  to  the  increase  of  the  rate  of  expansion  of  the  pier- 
cniy,  and  absorbs  it ;  so  that  the  visible  expansion  of  the  mercuiy  is  uniform,  and  a 
degree  in  every  part  of  the  scale  is  of  the  same  length.  For  instance,  if  mercuiy 
and  air  be  together  heated  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  of  water,  1*000 
measures  of  air  become  1*366,  and  10000  measures  of  mercury  become  10199. 
If,  then,  they  be  both  heated  as  much  more,  the  air,  expanding  at  the  same  rate, 
becomes  1*730;  but  the  mercuiy,  expanding  more  rapidly,  becomes  10*363:  and 
hence,  if  a  scale  was  so  applied,  there  would  be  shown  180  degrees  in  the  lower, 
and  183  degrees  in  the  upper  part  of  the  scale,  to  the  same  quantity  of  heat.  This 
is  corrected  by  the  expansion  of  the  glass  bulb  which  holds  the  mercury.  At  the 
temperature  of  melting  ice,  the  bulb  holds,  for  example,  10000  measures  of  mer- 
coiy ;  but,  on  being  heated  to  that  of  boiling  water,  it  holds  10*026.  The  mercury, 
however,  having  become  10*180,  the  difference,  (10*  180 — 10-036)=164  measures, 
passes  into  the  stem,  and  makes  the  rise  of  temperature  upon  the  scale.  When, 
now,  the  second  portion  of  heat  is  applied,  the  mercuiy  becomes  10*383 ;  and  the 
glass  bulb,  expanding  at  the  same  time,  becomes  able  to  hold  10^065 :  ud  hence 
Che  diflerence,  (10*363—10*066)^308  measures,  passes  into  the  stem  and  moves 
along  the  scale.  Thus  the  visible  portion  of  the  expansion  is  rendered  exactly  pro- 
portional to  the  increase  of  heat ;  and  the  mercurial  thermometer  becomes,  not 
merely  the  most  convenient,  but  the  most  accurate  q^easure  of  heat  which  we 
possess. 

In  constructing  a  thermometer,  the  first  requisite  is,  that  the  bore  of  the  tube 
shall  be  perfectly  uniform,  for  otherwise  the  result  above  described,  which  gives  all 
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Its  real  Talne  to  fhe  qucksilTer  thermometer,  would  be  completely  inapplicalje  la 
practice.  This  m  asoertained  by  Ending  that  a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  moved  op 
.and  down  the  tube,  occupies  exactly  the  same  length  in  every  part.  A  proper  tube 
having  been  thus  obtained,  one  extremity  is  closed,  and  a  bulb  is  blown  upon  it ; 
another  is  formed  near  the  open  end,  leaving  a  space  between  the  two  bulbs  some- 
what longer  than  the  thermometer  is  intended  to  be.  The  tube  and  bulbs  having 
been  heated,  are  allowed  to  cool,  with  the  open  end  immersed  in  pure  and  reoently- 
boiled  mercury.  By  the  contraction  of  the  internal,  and  the  pressure  of  the  exter- 
nal air,  a  quantity  of  mercury  is  forced  into  the  first  bulb,  and  ultimately  the  buB) 
at  the  closed  end  is  filled  completely  by  a  repetition  of  the  process.  When  the  in- 
troduction of  the  mercury  has  been  completed,  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is  dosed 
by  a  little  sealing-wax,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air  or  dost,  and  the  tube  is  al- 
lowed to  co<rf  with  the  terminal  bulb  down.  When  it  has  cooled  completely,  it  is 
again  heated  to  the  highest  degree  it  is  intended  to  indicate ;  and  the  fine  flame  of 
a  blowpipe  being  directed  npon  the  point  which  is  to  be  the  extremity  of  the  tube, 
it  is  melted,  and  the  orifice  completely  closed.  When  the  instrument  then  cools, 
there  remains  over  the  mercury  in  the  stem  a  perfectly  empty  space. 

It  remains,  then,  to  attach  the  scale.  When  describing  the  general  principle  of 
the  thermometer,  in  the  example  of  dry  air,  pushing,  by  its  expansion,  an  index 
globule  of  mercury  along  the  stem,  the  scale  which  included  the  interval  from  the 
feezing  to  the  boiling  points  of  water  was  supposed  to  be  divided  into  365  parts. 
This  was,  however,  merely  because  the  1000  measures  of  air,  in  being  heated 
through  that  interval,  expand  in  that  proportion.  The  scales  that  are  actually  used 
are  difierent,  although  quite  as  arbitrary.  The  simplest  scale  is  that  in  which  the 
interval  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water,  which  is  universally  ta- 
ken as  the  standard,  is  divided  into  100  parts ;  it  is  termed  the  centigrade  scale, 
and  is  employed  in  France,  and  generally  m  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe.  In 
it  ice  is  said  to  melt  at  0<>,  and  water  to  boil  at  100°.  On  the  scale  generally  nsad 
in  this  Gountry  and  Great  Britain,  the  standard  interval  is  divided  into  180  degrees, 
but  the  melting  point  of  ice  is  not  taken  as  0°,  but  as  32°,  from  a  very  absurd  idea  of 
Fahrenheit,  who  was  the  inventor  of  this  scale.  He  mixed  together  snow  and  salt, 
and  having  thus  produced  a  more  intense  cold  than  anybody  before  him  had  done, 
he  imagined  that  he  had  attained  a  point  at  which  the  bodies  had  no  heat  at  all, 
that  he  had  arrived  at  what  was  aAerward  called  the  absolute  zero,  and  he  called 
that  point  0°  ;  the  melting  point  of  ice  was  then  32°,  and  water  boiling  at  180^ 
higher,  its  temperature  was  marked  212°.  There  is  another  scale,  sometimes,  but 
not  often  used ;  that  of  Reaumur,  in  which  the  melting  point  of  ice  is  the  com- 
mencement or  0°«  and  the  boiling  point  of  water  is  marked  80°.  The  first  step  in 
the  graduation  is  to  mark  the  extreme  points  of  the  standard  interval :  the  melting 
point  of  ice,  and  the  boiling  point  of  water.  To  do  this  correctly,  some  precautions 
must  be  taken.  I  have  frequently  spoken  of  the  melting  point  of  ice  and  the  freez- 
ing point  of  water  as  meaning  the  same  temperature,  and  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances they  do  so  ;  but  they  do  not  so  nece&sarily.  The  freezing  of  water  is  a 
crystallization,  and,  like  all  other  cases  of  crystallization,  may  take  place  with  great- 
er or  less  facility.  If  water  be  agitated,  or  if  it  be  contained  in  rough  vessels,  af- 
fording prominences  to  which  the  crystals  of  ice  may  attach  themselves,  it  fireezes 
exactly  at  32°  on  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  but  if  the  water  be  kept  carefully  at  rest,  and 
be  contained  in  smooth  glass  vessels,  free  from  dust,  it  may  be  easily  cooled  to  25°, 
and  has  been  cooled  even  to  15°,  without  becoming  solid.  Hence,  if  we  wished  to 
determine  the  zero  by  means  of  fireezing  water,  an  error  might  easily  be  committed. 
Ice,  however,  under  all  circumstances,  melts  at  32° ;  and  hence,  by  plunging  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer  into  a  mixture  of  ice  and  water,  and  marking  on  the  stem  the 
point  at  which  the  level  of  the  mercury  settles,  the  firat  fixed  point  upon  the  scale  is 
had.  To  determine  the  second  point,  that  at  which  water  boils,  it  is  necessary  to  at- 
tend to  the  condition  of  the  barometer.  It  will  be  hereafter  described  how  the  boil- 
ing point  of  every  liquid  varies  with  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  it  is  here  enough 
to  notice,  that  either  the  boiling  point  must  be  determined  when  the  barometer 
stands  at  29-8  inches,  or  a. correction,  which  will  be  hereafter  given,  applied  for  any 
difiTerence  of  height  which  may  exist.  The  vrater  must  boil  also  in  a  metallic  ves- 
sel, for  water  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel  has  its  boiling  point  somewhat  raised, 
and  as  the  thermometer  is  to  be  used  for  chemical  purposes,  the  bulb  and  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  stem  Should  be  immereed  in  the  boiling  water.  The  two  fixed 
points  having  been  thus  obtained,  the  interval  is  to  be  divided  into  180  equal  parts 
or  degrees  for  the  ordinary  scale  of  Fahrenheit,  and  then  32  of  these  degrees 
counted  downward  from  the  point  of  melting  ice  to  obtain  the  zero  ;  for  the  zero 
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cvkiXfi  be  truly  got  in  the  maimer  in  which  Fahrenheit  is  supposed  originally  to 
have  invented  it,  for  a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt  is  found  to  produce  always  a  cold 
of  about  S^  below  zero,  or  — 19.  As  our  range  of  temperature  passes  far  below 
the  zero  of  the  scale,  we  count  downward  precisely  as  we  coont  upward,  only 
prefixing  in  the  former  case  the  —  minus  sign,  whereas,  in  the  degrees  above  zero, 
the  -{*  plus  sign  is  usually  omitted.  Thus,  +50o,  or  simply  50^,  is  fifty  degrees 
above  zero,  but  —&P  is  the  same  number  below  zero.  To  construct  the  centi 
grade  scale,  the  method  is  precisely  the  same,  except  that  we  make  the  point  of 
melting  ice  0^,  and  that  of  boiling  water  100^,  and  a  degree  being  tlie  y^  of  the 
interv^  we  count  up  and  down  from  zero,  precisely  as  in  the  other  case. 

It  is  generally  proper  to  lay  a  thermometer  aside  for  a^few  weeks  after  having 
filled  it  before  proceeding  to  apply  the  scale.  For  it  is  found  that  as  there  is  a  vac- 
uum in  the  instrument  above  the  mercury,  the  external  pressure  acting  on  the  thin 
glass  of  the  bulb  gradually  changes  its  form  a  little,  and  would  move  up  the  fixed 
points,  sometimes  through  one  or  two  degrees,  if  they  had  been  marked  before  the 
change. 

The  centigrade  scale  is  of  such  extensive  use  in  the  works  of  most  distinguished 
ehemidts,  that  it  is  well  to  show  more  closely  its  relation  to  the  ordinary  scale  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  means  of  reducing  one  to  the  other.  The  standard  interval  is 
divided  into  ISO^'  Fahrenheit,  and  into  100  centigrade  degrees,  and  hence  a  degree 
of  the  former  is  equal  to  |{J,  or  |ths  of  a  centigrade  degree.  To  reduce  any  inter- 
val in  centigrade  degrees  to  Fahrenheit's,  it  is  therefore  to  be  multiplied  by  9  and 
divided  by  5 ;  and  for  the  reduction  from  Fahrenheit  to  centigrade,  the  number  is 
to  be  muHii^ied  by  6  and  divided  by  9 :  bat  as  the  degrees  do  not  in  number  start 
from  the  same  point,  the  Fahrenheit  scale  being  already  32^  when  the  centigrade 
begins,  it  is  necessary  to  add  32°  to  the  number  of  Fahrenheit  degrees  which  have 
been  attained  by  calculation  from  the  centigrade,  and  to  subtract  32^  from  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  on  Fahrenheit,  which  are  to  be  converted  into  degrees  upon  the  oth- 
er scale. 

Thos,  to  redooe  167^  of  Fahrenheit,  we  proceed : 

167—32=136,  and  136xf=76S 
«Si«i  find  it  to  correspond  to  75°  centigrade.    And  to  reduce  65^  centigrade  to  Fah- 
renheit's scale,  we  say, 

66xf=U7,  and  117+32=148^ 
Mrresponding,  therefore,  to  148^  of  Fahrenheit. 

Reaumur's  scale  being  to  the  centigrade  scale  as  4  to  5,  similar  reductions  are 
made  to  and  firom  it,  by  using  i  in  place  off,  as  has  been  employed  in  the  example. 

The  range  of  temperatures  observable  with  a  mercurial  thermom- 
eter on  F^enheit's  scale  is  from  — 39°  to  +630^.  The  mercury 
freezes  a  little  below  — 4«0"^ ;  and  though  it  does  not  boil  until  it  ar- 
rives at  660^,  yet  the  quantity  of  vapour  which  it  forms  when  very 
near  its  boiling  point,  prevents  its  indications  from  being  quite  ex- 
act between  that  point  and  630^. 

Our  means  of  estimating  temperatures  above  the  boiling  point 
of  mercury  are  not  at  all  so  perfect  as  those  that  have  been  de- 
scribed ibr  the  lower  degrees  of  heat.  Mercury,  when  boiling,  is 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  lliminous,  but  the  temperature  at  which 
a  heated  body  becomes  visible  in  the  dark,  by  emitting  a  dull  red 
light,  is  not  much  higher.  Numerous  instruments  have  been  in- 
vented for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  higher  temperatures, 
particularly  of  furnaces,  and  hence  they  have  been  called  pyrome- 
ters. Of  these,  the  only  one  which  appears  to  give  accurate  re 
suits,  and  hence  deserves  description,  is  that  of  Daniell. 

In  this  pyrometer,  the  change  of  temperature  is  shown  by  the  excess  of  tlie  ex- 
pansion of  an  iron  bar  over  the  expansion  of  a  black-lead  case  in  which  it  is  en- 
closed. The  iron  rod  a  is  somewhat  shorter  than  the  black>lead-ware  case,  and  a 
plug  of  earthenware,  6,  which  fits  tight  in  the  case,  abuts  against  the  iron  rod  in- 
side, and  projects  as  at  e  in  the  fignre.  hei  us  suppose  the  length  of  the  ease  to  be 
5  inches,  tiiat  of  the  iron  rod  ^  inches,  and  that  of  the  earthenware  plug  to  be  1 
inch.  If  the  whole  be  heated  until  the  case  shall  have  expanded  by  12  parts,  the 
iron  rod  wiU  have  increased  in  length  by  44,  and  the  earthenware  piece  by  7,  which> 
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added  to  44,  inakea  SI.    If  ttie  Uack-lead  cbm  did  not  jmimm  id  me,  tU  IhflM 

SI  pana  ftbaoM  tiTi>)»ct ;  bat  m  there  to  addilicnal  rocffl  made  fiir  It,  the  ptqeot- 
ing  portipn  ia  only  M.  If  the  porta  of  the  apparatoa  were  all  free  to  move,  eaek 
contracting  again  on  cooling,  the  result  would  be  that  all  would  to  reatornd  to  tbeir 
Migtnal  pcnitioo ;  but  this  ia  not  the  case.  The  bar  (rf  iran,  in  expanding,  poahee 
out  before  it  the  ^aa  of  earthenware,  whiob,  however,  ia  bcid  eo  tight  in  the  caaa 
that  it  cannot  go  bacK  again  when  the  apparatus  haa  become  cold.  The  protruaioa 
of  the  earthenware  plug  i>  therefore  a  pennanent  index  of  the  greatest  Bmoant  (tf 
expansion  that  had  been  produced  while  the  instmnent  was  exposed  to  beat.  IIub 
eapanaioD  ia,  howerer,  veiy  amall.  The  Ihiee  pieoaa  being,  aa  atatad,  6, 4i,  and  t 
incb,  the  espaoBJoD.irtien  heated  fiom  83"  to SlS°,iaoB]TTJ{T*>f*'''°<^i  andu 
Utlt  Indlcatee  180  degreea,  the  expanaioo  for  a  degree  ia  onlj  about  ^)  of  an 
iD^  It  ia  therefore  DeeeaBary  to  Bagnify  tliia  sspanakm,  in  order  that  the  indi- 
catioD  mqrbe  read  offi  and  this  ia  done  by  meana  of  a  graduated  circular  arch,d  t 
/,  with  a  movable  index,  kept  by  means  of  a  spring  constantly  at  0°  when  nndia- 
Initicd.  On  fitting  thia  scale  to  Ibe  pyrometrio  black-lead  case,  after  it  has  baen 
in  the  fire,  the  projection  of  the  earthenware  |dug,  c,  catdiee  in  the  prolonged  heel 
of  the  index,  t,  and  moving  it  round,  tbe  point  of  the  index  travels  over  a  portion 
of  the  gradoated  scale,  and  indicatea  the  number  of  degrees  through  whjch  tbe 
temperature  had  been  raised.  This  instrument  is  not  always  made  of  the  same 
size,  and  bence  the  absolute  amount  of  expansion  may  vary,  which,  however,  ia  te- 
dnced  to  tbe  same  proportion  on  the  scale,  by  which,  alao,  the  increase  io  the  rata 
of  eipanmon  of  the  nKtallic  bar  at  very  hlgt  temperatorea  muat  be  allowed  for. 
By  means  of  this  very  ingenious  and  useful  instrument.  Professor  Daniell  has  de- 
termined the  melting  point  of  most  of  the  important  metals,  and  alao  several  other 
ternperatui  ea  at  which  remaritable  jrfienomena  occur. 

The  p  TOtneters  of  Wedgewood,  of  Uuytoa,  lud  manv  oth«ra 
that  have  been  proposed,  muat  be  oo&aidered  ■■  now  totally  abui- 
doned,  and  do  not  require  notice. 

The  moat  delicate,  and  periiaps  the  moat  importuit,  meaanra  of 
heat  that  haa  been  contrived,  ia  one  totally  independent  of  expan- 
aion,  and  founded  on  tbe  measurement  of  an  electric  current  which 
R  change  of  temperatiire  produces  under  certain  circumstance  a.  It 
is  the  Thermo-multiplier  invented  by  Nobili.  The  principle  which 
tbe  instrument  involves  in  its  construction  and  its  form  will  be  de- 
acribed  under  tbe  head  of  ^ectricity,  and  the  remarkable  results 
obtained  by  meana  of  it,  and  which  have  completely  temolelled 
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our  ideas  of  Ae  pbjfidoal  eonrtilution  of  heat,  will  be  noticed  in 
another  place. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  suljoin  the  temperatures  on  Fahrenheit's 
soale  at  which  some  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  heat  are 
produced : 

The  greatest  cold  that  has  been  nrodneed. 

The  solid  compound  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid 
melts. 

Greatest  cold  by  ordinary  freezing  mixtures. 

Temperature  of  the  planetary  spaces. 

Greatest  cold  observed  in  the  arctic  regions. 

Sulphuric  ether  congeals* 

Nitric  acid  congeals. 

Mercury  congeals. 

Oil  of  vitriol  freezes. 

Oil  of  turpentine  freezes. 

Wine  freezes. 

Blood  freezes. 

Ice  melts. 

Olive  oil  freezes. 

Heat  of  human  blood. 

Phosphorus  melts. 

Alcohol  boils. 

Rose's  metal  melts. 

Newton's  metal  mehs. 

Water  boils. 

Sulphur  melts. 

Mercury  boils. 

Antimony  melts. 

Hed  heat. 

Heat  of  a  common  fire. 

Brass  melts. 

Silver  melts. 

Copper  melts. 

Gold  mehs. 

Cast  iron  melts. 

The  details  which  have  been  given,  regardinj^  the  oonstroctimi  of  the  air  tlier* 
v  'Vneter,  wiU  show  sufficiently  the  principle  upon  which  the  detenninatioa  of  the 
rkie  of  expansion  of  gaseons  bodies  has  been  efiboted.  the  exact  amount  of  ^ta« 
ta^ion  was  first  ascertained  by  Dalton  and  Oay  Lnssac  neaily  at  the  same  time. 
Tte  apparatus  of  Oay  Lussac  consisted  of  a  tin  vessel,  A,  barisg  fkre  apertofta 
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Bv  means  of  the  apertnre  in  the  side,  (/,  there  is  introduced  the  tube  with  the  boft^ 
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g  ^,  oontaining  air  dried  l^  the  tube  A  V^and  anenged  with  the  graduated  scale  and 
index  globule  of  mercoiy  m,  as  described  in  page  48.  By  the  opposite  orifice,  o,  is 
fixed  a  thermometer,  h  «,  the  bulb  h  of  which  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  bulb  of 
the  air  tube.  By  means  of  the  central  orifice  in  the  top,  a  second  thermometer,  v, 
is  introduced,  the  bolb  of  which  is  sitaated  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  box.  The 
other  orifices  in  the  top  are  for  the  free  escape  of  steam.  The  apparatus  so  being 
arranged,  water,  rendered  ice-cold  by  some  snow  or  ice  floating  on  it,  is  introduced, 
until  the  tbermometera  and  the  air  bulbs  are  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of 
inches,  and  the  index  globule  of  mercury  is  thos  brought  to  the  zero  of  the  scale. 
The  box  is  then  placed  on  a  furnace,  B,  and  gradually  heated  :  the  rise  of  temper- 
ature is  indicated  by  the  thenaometer,  I,  the  expansion  by  the  motion  of  the  index 
globule,  and  at  each  degree  the  thermometer  and  air  bulb  may  be  compared  to- 
gether until  the  water  is  brought  to  boil. 

By  substituting  other  substances  for  water,  such  as  oil,  or  a  bath  of  fusible  metal, 
the  rate  of  expansion  may  be  determined  for  still  higher  temperatures,  and  has  been 
thus  ascertained  by  Dolong  and  Petit  up  to  the  boiling  point  of  mercuiy. 

From  such  experiments,  conducted  by  Dalton,  Gay  Lussac,  and  Dulong,  it  result- 
ed, that  1000  volumes  of  air,  when  heated  from  32°  to  212°,  became  1375,  and  that 
the' change  was  in  proportion  for  higher  or  lower  temperatures.  Tlie  numbera  ac- 
tually obtained  may  be  stated  as  in  the  following  table : 


Tenpomtue  on  • 
MeravU    Thci^ 
BMMnetorbT  fti^ 

10000  Volamn 

ExpuiioD    for    OM 
DegrMOB  P.  Sctto 
inlkmorUMVoir 

Nabeit*b  SoJa. 

*** 

umaatSZ^. 

—  33 

8660 

20-77 

+  82 

10000 

212 

13760 

20-83 

300 

16676 

20  70 

387 

17389 

20-82 

473 

19189 

20-84 

669 

20976 

20-83 

660 

23126 

20-90 

llie  mean  of  these  results  gives  the  expansion  for  one  degree  at  20-81,  or  almost 
exactly  -^  of  the  volume  at  32^,  which  result  had  been  adopted  universally,  with- 
out any  suspicion  of  its  being  imperfect.  Circumstances  having,  however,  induced 
Rudberg  to  submit  the  subject  to  an  accurate  reinvestigation,  conducted  with  ex- 
ceeding care  and  attention,  particularly  to  ^e  state  of  dryness  of  the  air  employed, 
he  has  found  that  the  amount  of  expansion  assigned  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Dalton  ia 
somewhat  too  great,  and  that  a  volume  of  air,  in  being  heated  from  32^  to  212°, 
expands  from  1000  volumes  to  1366. 

The  method  which  he  employed  was  almost  exactly  the  inverse  of  that  of  Ga^ 
Lussac.  Having  dried  with  great  care  the  air  in  a  glass  bulb,  the  tube  of  whic 
was  drawn  to  a  fine  point,  like  that  described,  page  14,  for  taking  the  specific  gravity 
of  vapours,  he  heated  it  for  a  long  time  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  taking  care 
that  is\  parts  of  the  bulb  and  tube  were  equally  heated,  and  then,  being  completely 
certain  that  all  the  air  had  attained  the  maximum  temperature,  he  sealed,  by  the 
Uowpipoy  the  minute  orifice,  and  thus  had  the  bulb  containing  air  in  the  expanded 
state.  The  Tessel  being  then  removed  to  a  trough  of  mercury,  the  orifice  of  the 
tube  was  placed  deep  below  the  surface,  and  carefully  opened ;  a  quantity  of  ice 
was  then  laid  upon  the  globe,  and  being  supplied  as  fast  as  it  melted,  the  whole 
was  thus  left  for  some  houra  until  the  temperature  was  well  established  at  32^, 
and  all  the  mercury  which  would  rise  into  the  globe  by  the  contraction  of  the  air 
by  cooling,  had  entered.  The  height  of  the  mercury  was  then  noticed,  and  the 
height  of  the  barometer,  and  the  corrections  necessary  for  its  positive  amount,  or 
for  any  change  which  occurred  during  the  experiment,  allowed  for,  as  already  de- 
scribed. The  volume  of  the  mercury  which  had  entered  into  the  globe  was  then 
ascertained,  and  the  volume  of  the  globe  itself  also  determined  -,  and  by  a  compar- 
ison of  these,  corrected  for  the  expansion  of  the  glass,  and  for  any  variation  in  the 
boiling  point  from  212°,  the  rate  of  expansion  and  its  amount  were  calculated. 

From  very  numerous  experiments,  Rudberg  inferred  that,  in  being 
heated  from  32°  to  212°,  1000  volumes  of  air  became  between  1364 
and  1366*4  \  we  may  consider  1365^  which  is  between  the  two,  at 
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being  absolutely  the  most  correct,  and  hesce  that  for  each  degree 
1000  Yolumes  expand  fti=^*^^9  o^  x^^  o^  '^^  Tolume  at  32". 

In  ail  operations  upon  gaseous  mixtures,  the  rate  of  expansion 
of  air  comes  into  play ;  for  as  all  gases  expand  alike,  and  the  vapours, 
even  of  these  bodies  which  are  least  volatile,  as  camphor  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  expand,  while  in  the  elastic  form,  precisely  as 
erases  do,  their  volumes  are  corrected  for  temperature  and  pressure 
m  the  same  manner.  In  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  a  va- 
pour, it  is  also  usual  to  reduce  it  to  the  same  standard  as  those  of 
gases,  that  is,  air  at  32^,  even  where  the  substance  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  that  at  32^  it  may  not  produce  any  sensible  vapour  at  aU. 
In  doine  so,  it  is  assumed  that  the  vapour  should,  in  cooling  to  32^, 
follow  the  same  law  as  common  air ;  and  hence  an  error,  even  though 
very  slight,  in  the  rate  of  expansion  of  air,  might  lead  to  incorrect 
results  in  many  cases. 

The  application  of  such  oorrections  foUowa  very  simply  from  what  has  been  de- 
scribed. If  there  be  a  certain  quantity,  as  155  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  gas  at  142° 
Fahrenheit,  and  we  wish  to  know  the  volume  there  should  be  when  cooled  to  32^, 
we  say  that,  as  142^  is  110°  above  32°,  the  155  cubic  inches  are  equal  to  the  vol- 
ume at  32°,  and  in  addition  to  f}f  of  it ;  that  being  the  quantity  by  which  it  is  ex- 
panded from  32^'  to  142°.  Therefore,  denoting  the  vohmie  at  82°  by  the  letter  V» 
there  is  the  equation : 

^493*  493-fllO     *      ' 

129-5  cubic  inches  are  therefore  the  volume  at  32°. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  gas  at  a  low  temperature,  and  we  wish  to  as- 
eeitain  what  its  volume  should  be  at  32°,  it  is  evident  that  the  mode  is  the  same, 
except  that,  in  place  of  subtracting  the  amount  of  expansion,  we  add  it  to  the  origi- 
nal volume.  Thus,  if  the  155  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  had  been  at  6°  Fahrenheit, 
then  the  equation  should  have  been  32° — 6°  being  26. 
«ee     XT     tt26         „     155X493     ,««*      u-    •     v      • 

166=V — ^V-j--,  or  V=-r7r^ — -^=168-3  cubic  mches  m  exact  numbers. 

49o  49o— *o 

It  frequently  happens  that  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  a  gas  at  one  temperatine  to 
Its  volume  at  another,  neither  of  which  being  32°,  it  would  require  two  dtferent  sums 
to  be  worked  by  the  above  process.  But  it  may  be  effected  as  follows  by  a  single 
calculation. 

The  volumes  at  the  two  temperatures  are  to  one  another  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  standard  volume,  493,  increased  by  the  amount  of  expansion  proper  to 
the  temperatures.  Thus,  at  the  temperatures  of  75°  and  42°,  the  standard  volume, 
which  is  493°,  at  32°  becomes  respectively  536  and  503.  Now  any  volume  of 
gas,  when  heated  from  42°  to  75°,  or  cooled  from  76°  to  42°,  changes  its  volume 
in  these  proportions ;  and  hence,  if  we  have,  for  example,  127  cubic  inches  of  a  gas 
at  75°,  and  we  wish  to  calculate  its  vohmie  when  at  the  temperature  of  42°,  we 
say,  calling  the  unknown  volume  V : 

V  :  127  :  :  503  :  636,  and  V=l^|2?=119  2. 

53o 

The  formule  for  these  collections  may  be  very  simply  written  in  a  general  form . 

thus,  to  reduce  a  volume  to  32°,  denoting  the  temperature  on  Fahrenheifs  scale 

by  i ;  by  V,  the  volume  of  gas  which  we  have  measured  at  that  temperature ;  and 

by  Yi,  the  volume  at  32°,  the  formula  is :  ^ 

y  _       493.  V 

*    493i:(<— 32°y 
And  to  reduce,  without  reference  to  32°  ;  denoting  the  known  volume  by  T,  and 
the  unknown  by  Vi ;  the  temperature  of  V  by  /,  andthat  of  V|  by  /,,  there  is  found : 

Vi    493:i:  ((,-82)  ^_^493±  (/n-32) 

V     493i  (/— 32)*  ^^  ''*-''493:F  ((— 32)' 

Air  which  has  been  heated  becomes,  from  its  great  increase  in 
volume,  specifically  much  lighter  than  cold  air,  m  which  it  there- 
fore ascends  with  a  velocity  dae  to  the  difference  between  their 

H 
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■peeific  ^raTitica.  It  !■  thoa  dikt  over  every  lamp  (ur  candla  thsra 
may  be  felt  a  entrent  of  healed  air  aaceadinf  from  the  fluae  ;  that 
the  heavy  dark  soioke  riaee  in  ita  heated  form  from  the  ohimneys  of 
oar  housea  ;  and  that,  in  crowded  apartmenta  or  theatres,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  apace  \n\l  be  occupied  by  oppreauvely  hot  air,  white 
that  near  the  floor  will  be  qoite  cool.  By  the  aacent  of  the  heated 
air  from  our  fumacsB  and  fireplaces,  there  ia  generated  the  draujfht 
wbieh  ^vea  the  supply  of  air  necessary  for  coatinaed  burning ;  and 
OS  the  intensity  of  tne  c(»nbustian  ana  consequent  heat  produced 
depends  on  the  r^idity  of  draught,  the  hot  air  is  kept  from  being 
eooled  by  mixing  with  the  cold  external  air,  by  being  collected  in 
the  chimney,  where  it  obtains  an  ascenaional  power  coirespoDdh^ 
to  its  height,  and  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  regolate  with  aee»- 
racy  the  temperature  which  shall  be  produced.  On  this  aacensioaol 
power  of  heated  air  is  founded  also  the  construction  of  the  fire  or 
Hontgalfier  balloon,  a  bag  of  hot  air,  rising  in  the  sorrounding  colder 
atmosphere,  precisely  as  a  light  flask,  filled  with  oil  or  alcohol, 
would  ascend  if  let  loose  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  full  of  water. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  liquids  do  not,  in  expanding, 
follow  any  simple  proportion,  such  as  that  which  exists  for  gaaeooa 
bodies,  but  that  each  fluid  has  n  peculiar  dilatability  of  its  own,  and 
that  the  rate  of  expansion  variea  with  the  temperature,  being  greater 
in  the  higher  portion  of  the  thermometric  scale  than  in  the  lower. 
Liquids  expand  much  less  than  gases,  but  much  more  than  solids; 
for,  as  is  particularly  instanced  in  the  thermometer,  the  visible  (ex- 
pansion of  a  fluid  is,  in  most  cases,  only  the  excess  of  its  expansion 
over  the  expansion  of  the  solid  vessel  in  which  it  may  be  contained. 

m_  .>. .  ij  of  erpansion  in  Ihjnids,  they  maybe  introduced  into 

_ .  J  ...__  _>.__  ejpogej  toths  oaine  dw^ss  of  h«  " 
tbeir  eipaosibilities.  Thoa  alcoL__ 
ir  more  tban  mercary,  wiD  stand  si 
dillbrent  marks  on  the  stem,  alibongh  the  temperature  be  really  the  sime.  It  m^, 
bswDTer,  be  more  easily  and  more  Bcearatcly  done  by  mesos  of  the  apparatus  in 

. lbs  figures,    a  d  ft  ia  a  ^ase  tube,  the  neck  of 

JpTf^"  **  ^^  which  is  Tei7  narrow,  and  bent  as  in  either  tg- 

*  ure.    This  tube  is  to  beftUod  completely,  at  tha 

lowest  tenipnatnre,  with  the  liquid,  whose  expansion  is  to  be  examined  and  then 

weighed,  the  weight  of  the  tube  itseir  being  preiionaly 

known,  and  the  quanlity  of  liquid  which  it  contains  is  thus 

^  determined.    Tbe  tube  ia  to  be  then  placed  upright  in  a 

f  cylinder  of  water  or  si]  &,  to  which  heat  rasy  be  appBed 

I  t^  H  furnace  below ;  and  the  liquid  expahding  acemtfnf 

as  its  temperature  is  raised,  Uie  excess  of  volume  flows 

out  at  the  capillary  beak  c,and  maybe  ctdlected  sa  io^  or 

let  to  waste.     When  the  apparatns  has  been  brought  to  Bm 

I    highest  ieinperatarereqnued,aBda]lftnberexpaMlon  has 

'    ceased,  as  ia  knowu  by  m  nme  H^uU  passinf  out  at  e,  the 

l^tube  is  la  be  remored  ftxm  the  bath,  CBielUly  elesoed,  and, 

W  when  again  cooL  accuratdy  weighed.    The  loss  of  weight 

is  the  quantity  of  liquid  that  had  been  expdied,  and  this, 

conqmed  with  tha  whole  original  quantity  of  liquid,  gives  the  pfOportioD  of  e^iH' 

sioa.    In  this  manner,  however,  the  result  ajipears  to  be  leas  than  it  naUj  is,  fist 

the  expanaioo  uT  the  glass  tube  itself  dimini^ns  the  qaantitj  of  liquid  expelled. 

Such  results  require,  therefore,  to  be  corrected  for  the  expsnsion  of  tbe  glass,  whiiA 

ia,  however,  so  smaU,  that  in  the  more  dilatable  liquids  it  may  be  Defected.    In 

raercniy,  however,  it  ififccls  the  apparent  expansion  very  much :  mercury  expanding 

ia  glasB  through  180°,  augments  in  vohime  only  ^  while  its  real  e^isnakni  is  X. 

The  amooot  of  expsnsion  of  difibrent  floidB  in  paasiog  Oron^  IM°  of  FafaM» 

heit  is  thus  found  to  be : 
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Alcohol      ......* 

Nitric  aold { 

Filed  Mil X 


Oilof  tarpanliAe 
Salpbuiio  aoid  . 
Watei  .... 
Mercurj    .     .    . 


Tbe  actnil  amaaiit  of  entiuf  on,  independent  of  the  expuwiOB  oT  the  coDtiiniiii 

vCMci,  is  b«at  dbaertoi  by  the  Bpfwitus  used  by  Dnkng  ind  Petit.     It  consials  of 

a  glass  tube  a  i  e,  bent  in  the  fonn  of  a 

V,  of  which  the  borisonttl  ponion  c  is  tiBi>- 

tow,   bet  the  verticBl  legs  piett;  wHa. 

When  mercury  is  ponred  into  the  tube,  it 

■lands  at  the  same  height  Ln  both  legs  if 

the  temperature  be  the  same ;  but  one  leg 

being  immersed  in  a  fessd  of  oil  or  water 

I,  by  which  heat  oan  be  applied  to  it,  and 

thereby  the  meittoy  in  it  cauMd  to  eipaud, 

^3  the  height  of  the  hquid  cokimn  must  id. 

ereaae  in  order  to  balance  the  cc^er  coEuma  of  mercuiy  in  the  proportion  of  the 

augmented  Tidiuoe.    The  difference  between  the  heights  being  read  off,  by  means  of 

an  accurate  scale,  with  a  leteaeope  o,  the  amoont  of  absohite  expution  may  be  •»■ 

■ily  caloidatM  from  it 

By  meana  of  this  iBcAnimeiit  Dntong  and  Petit  detwnhied  the  rate  at  which  the 
npansion  of  mercoiy  inoreasM  with  Uie  tempenluie,  as  has  beeo  noticed  generally 
in  Uie  descr^ition  of  the  Utennoroeter.  Their  result  was,  that  between  33'  and  21S°, 
measured  on  the  air  theimometer,  the  ezpanslon  ia  xis-    ^'""'^  *^^  ^  MW,  it  is 

E,^ ;  and  from  S93e  to  6T!I°,  it  is  jj.n'  The  ceneeqaeDoe  is,  that,  meosond  by 
own  expansion,  mercnry  boSs  at  6B0°  Fahrenheit ;  bat  fiwi  Ute  expaiuoM  of 
the  gtass  of  an  ordinaiy  thermometer  bulb,  it  boila  at  660°  on  the  visible  scale, 
which  coincides  almost  exactly  with  662°,  the  temperature  given  by  the  dilatation 
of  air.  The  apparent  expansion  of  mercury  in  glass  is  therefore  talcen  ss  beinf 
anifotn)  lor  180°,  ^  of  its  T<4nme. 

CoBsideraUe  sim^dicity  Is  given  to  the  laws  of  dilatation  (tfliquidaby  netaam* 
tion  ofGay  Loasac,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  ai^eoounon  rule  for  them,  such  as  is 
found  for  gaseous  bodies,  we  most  eiaraine  tli^  when  in  the  same  molecular  oon- 
ditioni  thit  is  to  say,  the  cohesive  powenof  the  Squids  we  empbiy most  b«  brought 
into  the  same  state.  This  is  most  nearly  done  by  taking  these  liqaids  iriien  heat- 
ed to  their  boiling  points,  for  then  tbecobeeiua  of  each  liquid  ia  about  la  cease  alto- 
fether.  Thaa  skohd  beils  at  I73'',WBterat21S°,sul|4mret  of  carbon  at  184°,  aad 
■nlphuiic  ether  at  H'3° ;  and,  taking  1000  volumes  of  each  at  thcor  boiling  points, 
and  allowing  them  to  cool,  they  contract  aa  follows : 


v» 

^SU 

JJjtW 

?;esi 

J^ 

18° 

23-80 

3183 

18RB 

34-74 

35  0« 

*a-4s 

78° 

8410 

46-88 

46-77 

68-77 

90° 

88  06 

8803 

H-S8 

TS^ll 

108° 

83-43 

Be-M   ae-si 

We  by  this  meana  find  a  very  interesting  relation  between  akohol  and  snl- 
pbnret  ofcaihon,  twolluida  remiuiubly  diflbnot  in  their  specifle  graviiiea,  and  in 
theor  cheaucal  c«ostitiition  and  propeitiea.  It  appears  that  their  mcAeeular  Ibrea 
BMiBi  increase  at  tlie  same  rate;  for  in  cooling  this  sarae^number  of  degrees  below 
their  boihng  points,  they  contract  to  exactly  Uie  same  amount :  and  a  still  farther 
eonneiioD  is  eibihited  between  their  molecolBr  conditions  b;  the  remarkable  fbet 
Oai,  in  being  converted  into  vapour,  the  aagroentati(m  of  v^nme  which  they  ■■>• 
dergo  is  the  same. 

Mftsy  liqaida  poHeis  the  property  of  contrEcting,  fay  reduction 
of  temperature,  only  to  a  certain  point ;  below  which,  if  the  cool- 
ing be  continued,  they  expand.  As  the  volume  at  this  temperatare 
is  the  least  possiUe,  it  ie  called  the  point  of  tDaiimum  density. 
This  peculiarity  waa  first  recognised  in  water  j  faut  it  hat  sioca  b«M 
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found  in  many  other  fluids,  eyen  in  a  still  more  remarkable  degree 
It  is,  however,  in  water  that  the  phenomenon  is  of  most  importance, 
in  consequence  of  the  extensive  agency  of  that  fluid  in  natural  op- 
erations. The  point  (^  maximum  density  of  water  has  heen  deter- 
mined by  the  experiments  of  very  many  persons  to  be  39.5°  of  Fah- 
renheit. When  water  below  that  temperature  is  heated,  it  con- 
tracts ;  when  heated  above  it,  it  expands :  when  cooled  from  above 
it,  it  contracts ;  when  cooled  below  it,  it  expands :  and  when  the 
experiment  is  made  in  glass  vessels,  the  contraction  of  the  glass  has 
«fle  eflect  of  rendering  the  expansion  of  cooling  below,  or  of  heat- 
ing above,  through  the  same  number  of  degrees,  exactly  equal.  Thus 
100*000  volumes  of  water  become  100*012  equally  by  being  cooled 
from  39*5  to  32°,  or  by  being  heated  from  39*5  to  46*^,  and  the  spe- 
•cific  gravity  of  water  at  46°  and  at  32°  is  consequently  the  same. 

A  great  deal  of  the  permanence  of  the  existing  order  of  nature 
depends  upon  this  property  of  water :  it  is  by  means  of  it  that  the 
great  mass  of  water  in  our  lakes  and  rivers  is  preserved  from  being 
converted  into  solid  ice.  When,  by  the  cooling  process  of  the 
winds,  the  water  has  been  all  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  39*5°, 
the  surface  acts  as  a  screen  to  prevent  the  farther  loss  of  heat,  and 
thus  retains  the  deeper  portions  at  a  temperature  sufliciently  high 
for  the  existence  of  its  organized  inhabitants ;  for,  by  the  continued 
action  of  the  cold  wind,  the  superficial  water  being  cooled  below 
39*5°,  it  becomes  lighter,  and  floats  upon  the  heavier  and  warmer 
water  underneath ;  and  from  the  bad  conducting  power  which  water 
will  be  hereafter  demonstrated  to  possess,  the  loss  of  heat  is  efliect- 
ually  prevented.  If  it  were  not  for  this  property  of  water,*all  large 
collections  of  it  in  lakes  and  rivers  would,  with  few  exceptions, 
be  permanently  frozen. 

The  dilatation  of  solids  is  much  inferior  in  amount  to  that  of 
liquids,  and  as  with  these,  the  rate  of  dilatation  is  not  uniform,  but 
increases  with  the  temperature.  The  increase  is,  however,  so  ex- 
ceedingly minute,  that  in  almost  all  cases  it  may  be  neglected,  and 
hence  need  not  occupy  much  attention.  The  ailatation  of  solids, 
although  so  small,  may  yet  be  demonstrated  to  be  real  by  many 
simple  experiments.  Thus,  if  an  iron  rod  be  made  to  fit,  when  cold, 
in  length  and  breadth,  an  exact  scale,  it  will  be  found,  when  heated, 
to  be  too  large  to  enter  it.  An  iron  ring,  which  is,  when  cold,  too 
small  to  pass  over  a  cylinder,  becomes  sufficiently  large  on  being 
heated  $  and  if  the  cylinder  could  have  passed  through  when  cold, 
its  diameter  becomes  too  great  to  allow  its  passage  when  its  tem- 
perature is  raised.  In  the  arts,  the  expansion  of  solids,  particularly 
of  the  metals,  in  this  way  becomes  the  source  of  numerous  incon- 
veniences, and  of  many  useful  applications.  Thus,  the  iron  rim  of 
a  carriage  wheel  is  secured  by  the  power  of  its  own  contraction, 
it  having  been  flipped  upon  the  wooden  frame  while  in  a  hot  and  ex- 
panded state.  The  force  of  contraction  of  iron  bars  in  cooling  has 
been  applied  successfuUy  to  restore  to  the  proper  position  buildings 
\^ch  had  been  about  to  fall,  and  the  rate  of  expansion  has  also,  as 
in  the  pyrometers  of  Daniell  and  others,  served  as  a  useful  meas- 
ure of  high  temperatures  |  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  alternate  ex- 
pansions and  contractions,  under  the  successive  influence  of  win- 
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ters  and  summers,  of  the  metallic  bars  which  had  imprudently  been 
laid  in  the  masonry  of  some  important  public  buildings,  with  the 
idea  of  giving  additional  security,  the  courses  of  stone  or  brick 
have  been  loosened  from  one  another,  and  reconstruction  rendered 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  gradually  pulled  to  pieces. 
In  estimating  the  amount  of  expansion  of  a  solid  body,  the  great 
difficulty  is  the  accurate  measurement  of  the  small  increase  in 
length  which  takes  place.  For  this  purpose,  a  great  variety  of  me- 
chanical arrangements  have  beeu  constracted.  As  they  are  all  in 
principle  the  same,  and  the  detailed  description  of  any  exact  form 
would  occapy  too  much  space,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  one, 
which,  though  not  that  by  which  very  accurate  numbers  may  be 
obtained,  is  calculated  to  give  a  very  satisfactory  idea  of  their  gen- 
eral construction:  a* 
b  is  the  bar  of  which 
the  expansion  is  to 
be  determined ;  it  is 
fastened  securely  at 
the  extremity  a,  and 
rests  at  6  in  a  groove 
along  which  it  is  free 
to  move,  as  in  the 
jfigure.  This  end  of 
the  bar  at  b  presses 
against  a  rod  c,  which 
is  a  lever  of  the  sec* 
ond  order,  very  near 
the  fulcrum,  and  this 
transfers  its  motion 
to  the  end  of  the  lev- 
er, increased  in  the  proportion  of  the  distance.  This  lever  acts  on 
another  similar  one,  (/,  the  extremity  of  which  serves  as  an  index 
on  the  graduated  circular  arc  e,  by  which  the  amount  of  expansion 
is  read  oflT.-  Thus,  if  the  acting  lengths  of  the  arms  of  the  levers 
are  respectively  1  and  20,  and  the  end  of  the  bar  a  at  6  moves 
ttW  ^^  ^A  inch,  the  end  of  the  index  d  will  move  on  the  scale  « 
20X20     4 


through 


Y/^  of  an  inch,  a  space  capable  of  being  divided 


1000       10 

by  a  microscope  and  vernier  into  200  measurable  spaces,  so  that  an 
expansion  of  the  two  hundred  thousandth  of  an  inch  can  be  accu- 
rately determined.  For  a  popular  illustration,  the  source  of  heat 
may  be  lamps,  as  in  the  figure ;  but  for  accurate  experiments,  the 
bar  is  completely  immersed  in  a  bath  of  oil  or  water,  and  the  tem- 
perature ascertained  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  thermometers. 

The  most  important  results  thus  obtained  are  the  following.    The  temperatoie 
being  raised  from  82°  to  213^  the  increase  in  length  of  a  bar  of 

Glass  varies  from  .    .    .  xi^ 
to  ...    .  yA^ 

Copper ^ 

Brass ^ 

Soft  iron -g^-g 

The  increase  in  length  is  called  the  linear  dilatation  of  a  «ab' 


I 


Steel 

Gold 

Sflver 

Lead 

Tin. 
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wtaokcej  tut  its  increase  of  rohnne  is  called  the  cvbieal  diktatioa, 
and  is  three  times  the  former.  Thus  the  cubical  dilatation  of  glass 
^^  tWt)  ®'  rix'  Hence  a  fflass  ball  which  holds  428  measures  at 
32^9  becomes  capable  of  holding  429  at  212° ;  or  if  it  hold  10-000  at 
32'',  it  holds  10*023  at  212''.  In  this  manner  the  correction  for  the 
expansion  of  glass  is  in  all  cases  made.  But  it  is  necessary  to  ap* 
ply  the  amount  of  expansion  belmiging  to  the  particular  sort  of 
glass  5  thus,  in  the  account  of  the  thermometer  in  page  51,  the 
cubic  dilatation  of  glass  was  taken,  not  as  10-023,  but  10-026. 

[The  reason  that  the  cubic  dilatation  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  ihiree  times  the 
linear,  without  seosibkB  error,  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  linear  dilatatios 
is  always  a  small  fraction  of  the  prmiitiTe  length.  If  1-f^  represent  the  dilated 
lengtii,  (1+0't  or  1-f  8 1+3 1*-^*  will  be  the  true  tohmie;  but  as  /  is  a  smsft 
fraction,  its  triple  square  and  enbe  may  be  neglected.] 

Although  it  IS  abundantly  proved  that  solid  bodies  ^;iand  more  rapidly  at  high 
than  at  low  temperatures,  yet,  except  in  the  esse  of  some  particular  substances,  aa 
l^aas,  iron,  and  platinum,  whose  utUity  as  measurers  of  heat  rendered  a  knowledge 
of  Uie  law  of  their  expansion  neoesaaiy,  the  subject  has  been  little  examined ;  the 
degree  to  which  the  rate  of  expansion  is  affected  by  temperature  win  be  suffideatly 
shown  in  the  table  which  follows.  At  the  temperature  of  813^  Fahrenheit,  as  giTen 
by  an  air  thermooieter,  the  dihOation  for  one  degree  ia  thus,  for 


JlTiTT 


^rh^ 


t4fi 


¥rt¥T 


while  at  673°  of  Fahrenheit  it  becomes,  for 


FlaliBaa. 


TVyTYITTTTT 


Irak 


TTtTT 


Cofptt. 


jifTir 


sod  the  temperature  deducible  from  the  expansion  of  a  theraiometer  made  of  each 
of  these  substances  should  be,  in  passing  frcsn  312^  to  573°,  as  compared  with  air. 


Air. 

Qbii. 

llktbwm. 

■ran. 

^^Vf^VT* 

673« 

667° 

692° 

703° 

628° 

Platinum  expands  thus  the  most  regularly  of  those  bodies,  and  should,  therflibrs^  be 
best  fitted  for  a  metallic  thermometer. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  rate  of  expansion  is  not  increased  hy 
rise  of  temperature  for  all  solid  bodies,  but,  on  the  contrary^  in 
some  cases  there  exists,  for  solids  as  for  liquids,  a  point  of  maxi- 
nnim  density,  so  that  the  body  shall  expand  whether  it  be  cooled 
or  heated  from  that  degree.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  Rose's 
fusible  metal,  which  has  been  so  often  mentioned  as  a  means  of  sp* 
plying  a  steady  heat.  When  heated  from  32°  to  111°,  this  metallic 
alloy  increases  in  Tolume  from  100*000  to  100-830  parts,  but  there 
the  expansion  stops,  and  when  farther  heated  it  contracts,  until, 
when  at  156^,  the  volume  is  only  99*291,  being  less  than  at  32'' 
By  a  farther  rise  of  temperature  it  again  expands,  and  at  178^  is  at 
its  original  yolume  of  100*000,  and  continues  expanding  until,  being 
100*862  at  201°,  almost  exactly  what  it  had  been  at  111°,  it  begins 
to  melt.  It  is  curious  that  it  has  no  point  of  maximum  density 
when  in  the  liquid  state* 

The  different  rates  of  expansion  of  different  solid  bodies  are  sub- 
servient to  some  very  important  uses  in  the  arts  and  in  scientific 
research.  Thus,  the  difference  between  the  expansibilities  of  plati- 
num and  brass,  or  any  other  two  metals  which  differ  much,  may  be 
used  as  a  very  delicate  thennometric  means.    If  we  take  affat  rule 
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of  pktimim  ^JEAOtly  tw  mekes  long  at  92°,  and  lay  it  on  a 
rule  of  braM,  to  which  it  is  firmly  screwed  at  one  extremity^  and 
on  which,  at  the  ftee  end,  there  is  engraved  a  scale  of  parts  of  an 
inch  for' a  small  ^[Mtce,  the  compound  rale  will  serve  as  a  thermom- 
eter. For  the  two  rules  being  exactly  of  the  same  length  at  32°,  if 
we  place  them,  fastened  together,  in  boiling  water,  the  brass  rule 
will  be  elongated  by  0*019,  while  the  platina  rule  will  expand  only 
through  0"009  j  hence  the  end  of  the  brass  rule  will  project  beyond 
the  platina  rule  by  0*010  q(  an  inch  j  and  as  the  expansion  is  uniform 
for  these  moderate  temperatures,  each  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale 
wall  be  indicated  on  the  scale  of  the  brass  rule  l^  ^^^igioo  ^^ 
an  inch.  In  this  form  the  spaces  would  be  too  minute  to  be  easily 
determined ;  but  by  modifying  the  form,  and  connecting  the  rules 
through  their  whole  length,  the  beautiful  metallic  thermometer  of* 
Breguet  has  been  invented.  Its  principle  is  as  follows :  if  the  two 
rules  be  soldered  completely  together,  as  in  a,  in  place  of  being  con- 
nected only  at  a  single  point,  the  result  of  the  unequal  expansion  is 
to  bend  the  bar,  as  in  b^  until,  the  most  expansible  metal  being  on 

the  outside,  it  forms  an  arch  longer  than  that 
formed  by  the  inside  rule,  by  the  difference 
^^  of  their  expansions.    If  the  compound  bar  be 
V  ^  already  bent  into  a  circle,  the  ends  of  which 

are  not  opposed,  the  effect  of  the  expansion  is  to  make  these  edgee 
project,  and  to  diminish  the  diameter  of  the  circle ;  by  having  a 
number  of  such  circles,  the  eiqpansion  of  all  being  added  .together, 
a  considerable  circular  motion  is  produced  in  the  extremity.    In 

the  thermometer  of  Breguet  there  is  such  a 
compound  spiral  5,  6,  fastened  at  the  upper  end, 
and  having  attached  to  its  lower  extremity  an 
index,  c,  which  moves  round  a  dial,  (2,  d^  and 
indicates  the  temperature  of  the  instrument* 
On  this  relative  expansion  is  also  founded  the 
construction  of  the  compound  pendulum.  A 
metallic  bar,  when  used,  as  in  an  ordinary  clock, 
to  measure  time  by  its  vibrations,  being  con* 
stantly  changing  in  length  according  as  the  ex- 
ternal temperature  varies,  affects  the  rate  of  the 
■^  clock,  making  it  go  too  fast  or  too  slow  by  its 
shortening  or  elongation.  This  is  corrected  by  havinfr  two  or  more 
bars,  by  the  expansion  of  one  of  which  the  vibrating  length  of  the 
pendulum  is  increased,  whil^  by  the  expansion  of  the  other  it  is 
just  as  much  shortened ;  the  consequence  of  this  opposing  action 
is,  that  the  pendulum  remains  indiffferent  to  all  changes  of  temper- 
ature, and  the  clock  becomes  an  exact  measure  of  time  at  aU  sea* 
sons* 


SECTION  n. 

OP   SPECIFIC  HEAT. 


It  is  now  necessary  to  examine  into  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
each  substance  requires  to  raise  its  temperature  a  certain  number 
of  degrees  j  for,  although  it  be  quite  impossible  to  assign  the  absolute 
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proportion,  yet,  .by  obtaining  the  relative  proportions,  we  may  amre 
at  results  which  may  serve  to  characterize  those  substances,  and 
may,  as  shall  be  hereafter  shown,  lead  us  to  important  views  of  the 
relations  between  their  physical  and  ehemicail  constitution.  The  rel- 
ative quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  any 
body  through  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  as  ten,  for  example,  is 
termed  its  specific  heat. 

If  we  take  a  pint  of  water  at  150°,  and  another  pint  of  water  at 
50°,  and  mix  them  well  in  a  very  thin  vessel,  the  temperature  of 
the  mixture  is  found  to  be,  if  we  allow  for  some  sources  of  er- 
ror to  which  this  process  is  exposed,  exactly  100°.  Thus  the  one 
part  of  the  water  has  transferred  to  the  other  a  quantity  of  heat 
sufficient  to  raise  jts  temperature  50° ;  and  whether  this  addition  was 
from  50°  to  100°,  or  from  100°  to  150°,  the  result  was  the  same.  In 
water,  therefore,  the  specific  heat  does  not  change  within  these 
limits ;  bat  it  will  be  found  that  in  high  temperatures  a  trifling  in- 
crease  does  occur ;  for  the  present  purpose,  however,  it  may  be  neg- 
lected. If,  now,  a  pint  of  water  be  taken  at  150^  as  before,  and  a 
pint  of  mercury  at  50°,  and  they  be  well  and  rapidly  mixed  together 
until  both  have  attained  the  same  temperature,  this  will  be  found  to 
be  118°.  The  mercury  here  rises  from  50°  to  118°,  through  68°, 
while  the  water  cools  only  through  32°,  or  not  quite  half  as  much, 
so  that  the  same  quantity  of  heat  can  raise  the  temperature  of  mer- 
cury through  twice  as  many  degrees  as  that  of  water. 

Taking  thus  equal  volumes,  the  specific  heats  of  water  and  mer- 
cury are  as  68  :  32 ;  or  water  being  adopted  as  the  standard  for 
liquid  and  solid  bodies,  and  its  specific  heat  taken  as  1,  the  specific 
heat  of  mercury  is  0*47  nearly.  Such  bodies  are,  however,  gener- 
ally taken,  not  in  equal  volumes,  but  in  equal  weights,  and  hence 
it  IS  necessary  to  divide  the  0*4*7  by  13*5,  the  specific  gravity  of  mer- 
cury, and  thus  there  is  obtained  0*035,  its  specific  heat. 

'The  process  now  given  is  known  as  the  method  of  mixtures,  and 
has  been  selected  for  example,  as  that  by  which  the  meaning  of  the 
term  specific  heat  is  best  explained ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one,  nor 
even,  perhaps,  the  best,  by  which  specific  heat  may  be  determined. 
The  sources  of  error  are,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  is  absorbed 
by  the  vessel  in  which  the  mixture  is  made,  and  that,  as  the  mixture 
requires  some  time  to  make,  a  certain  loss  oocurs  by  the  cooling 
power  of  the  air.  But  it  is,  however,  in  skilful  hands,  capable  of  ex- 
ceeding accuracy ;  and,  with  the  recent  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  its  details  by  Regnault,  it  has  yielded  results  of  the  highest 
value  to  science.  The  various  forms  of  apparatus  used  in  such  ex- 
periments need  not  be  described.  For  the  use  of  the  method  of 
mixtures,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  two  bodies  should  be  liquid. 
Thus,  if  a  pound  of  pure  copper  in  a  bar  be  heated  in  an  oil  bath  to 
300°,  and  be  then  immersed  in  a  pound  of  water  at  50°,  the  copper 
will  give  out  its  excess  of  heat  to  the  water,  and  both  will  arrive  at 
ft  temperature  of  72°.  The  copper  has  therefore  lost  228°,  and  the 
ivater  has  gained  22°,  and  the  specific  heats  being  inversely  as  these 
aumbers,  that  of  copper  is  found  thus  to  be  ^'^ ^0*096,  water  being 
l-OOO. 

One  process  employed  by  Dulong  andl'etit  consisted  in  heating 
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to  the  same  degree  the  bodies  to  be  4ried,  and  allowing  them  to  cool 
exactly  under  the  same  circumstances.  It  is  evident  that,  if  we  know 
exactly  the  rate  at  which  a  body  cools,  and  the  time  which  it  takes  to 
cool,  we  can  calculate  exactly  how  much  heat  it  parts  with.  Thus, 
if  we  have  two  bodies  heated  to  300^,  and  circumstanced  in  all  re- 
spects alike,  one  requires  15  minutes  to  cool  to  50°,  and  the  other 
25,  the  latter  will  have  parted  with  more  heat,  in  the  proportion  of 
25  to  15,  and  the  specific  heat  is  expressed  by  the  quantity  of  heat 
the  body  gives  out  m  cooling.  Hence  those  substances  which  have 
high  specific  heats  require  more  time  to  heat  or  cool,  through  a  cer- 
tain number  of  degrees,  than  those  bodies  whose  specific  heat  is  less. 
It  was  by  a  process  of  this  kind  that  the  relative  specific  heats  of 
bodies  was  first  discovered.  Boerhaave  having  remarked  that,  when 
two  thin  glass  vessels,  containing,  one  a  pound  of  water  and  the 
other  a  pound  of  mercury,  were  equally  exposed  to  the  heat  at  the 
front  of  a  strong  fire,  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  rose  much 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  water,  and  that  it  attained  its  greatest 
degree  in  one  half  of  the  time  which  the  water  required ;  and  also, 
when  both,  equally  hot,  were  removed  from  the  fire,  the  mercury 
cooled  twice  as  fast.  For  accurate  purposes,  however,  there  are 
many  precautions  necessary  in  order  to  place  the  substances  under 
the  same  conditions,  so  as  to  render  the  rapidity  of  cooling  depend- 
ant only  on  their  dififerent  specific  heats ;  thus,  equal  weights  of 
the  dififerent  bodies  are  placed  in  the  same  thin  polished  silver  ves- 
sel, so  that  their  external  surface  may  be  the  same  in  extent  and  na- 
ture, and  this  vessel  cools  in  an  exhausted  receiver  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  loss  of  heat  from  contact  with  the  external  air. 
The  internal  surface  of  the  receiver  must  also  be  always  in  the  same 
state,  that  the  heat  given  out  may  pass  off  in  all  cases  with  equal 
facility. 

An  eztensWe  series  of  researches  on  the  speeific  heats  of  bodies*  conducted  by 
the  Uhistrkms  aaeociatea  Lavoiaier  and  Laplace,  has  been  found  on  repetition  to 
have  been  rendered  useless  by  the  imperfections  of  the  apparatus  they  employed ; 
it  was  termed  the  Calorimeter,  and  consisted  of  a  vessel  containing  ice,  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  heated  body  was  placed,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  this  gave  out  in 
cooling  was  measured  by  the  quantity  of  ioe  which  was  melted  into  water.  Outside 
there  was  another  case  of  ice  to  defend  the  instrument  from  the  action  of  the  air. 
It  was  found  in  practice  impossible  to  collect  all  the  water.  A  quantity  remained 
infiltrated  among  the  ice,  some  solidified  in  one  part  of  the  vessel  after  havlDg  been 
melted  in  another,  and,  consequently,  the  numbers  gi^en  by  two  of  the  greatest  men 
that  have  ever  been  attached  to  science  must  be  considered  as  quite  without  au- 
thority. In  cases,  however,  where  the  quantity  of  heat  was  veiy  large,  as  when 
the  Calorimeter  was  employed  to  determine  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  in  com- 
bustion, these  sources  of  error  became  less  influential,  and  such  results  will  be  util- 
ized in  a  future  chapter. 

The  specific  heats  of  a  number  of  the  most  important  solid  and 
liquid  bodies,  determined  by  such  methods,  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Water =1000 

Ether* =0  620 

Alcohol =0-660 

Sulphuric  acid    .    .    .  =0*833 

Nitric  acid      .    »    .'    .  =0*448 

Sulphur =0*902 

Carbon =0*241 

Mercmry =0033 


I 


Iron =0 114 

Copper =0*095 

Lead =0031 

Gold =0  032 

Antimony =0061 

Tin =0*066 

Iodine =0064 

Phosphonis    ....  =0*189 
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Anenio ss0*061  CSiiis 

Platinum =0  032  Calomel s=^041 

Silver =:0-067  Common  salt      .    .    .  =0-235 

Zino =0*005  Nitrate  of  soda  .    .    .  =0-340 

Telluriom =0*051  Lime =0  305 

Nickel =0*100  Magneaia =0*370 

CobaH  ......  t=4ilQ7       I 

The  numbers  given  are  generally  those  lately  obtained  by  Beg^ 

nault. 
The  specific  heats  of  bodies  are  not  the  same  at  all  temperatures ; 

thus  Dulong  and  Petit  have  found  that  the  specific  heats,  calculated 

from  the  change  of  temperature  from  32®  to  212%  and  from  32°  \o 

572%  difiTer,  as  in  the  f oUowing  table : 


8d.ilu». 

a|>.itaiflro« 

Mercury .... 

00330 

00360 

Zinc 

00087 

0*1015 

Antimony   .    .    . 

0*0507 

0-0549 

Sflver     .... 

0-0557 

00611 

Copper   .    .    .    « 
Platmum     .    .    . 

00949 

01013 

00355 

0-0397 

Glass      .... 

017T0 

01900 

Iron 

01096 

01316 

The  specific  heat  increases,  therefore,  with  the  temperature,  and 
Nauman  and  Regnault  have  found  that  this  holds,  even  with  water  j 
for,  according  to  their  experiments,  the  specific  heat  of  water  at  32° 
being  1*000,  Uiat  water  at  212°  is  1*010,  consequently  the  equal  dis- 
tribution of  heat  between  warm  and  cold  water,  which  was  described 
at  the  commencement  of  this  section,  does  not  exactly  hold ;  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  should  be  a  very  little  above  the  mean. 
This  was,  however,  omitted,  in  order  not  to  complicate  the  account 
of  that  manner  of  finding  the  specific  heats. 

The  specific  heats  of  bodies  are  connected  very  intimately  with 
their  chemical  and  molecular  constitution,  although  we  are  not  yet 
able  to  trace  the  exact  cause  of  this  connexion  in  all  its  forms.  The 
discovery  of  such  connexion  was  the  most  remarkable  result  of  the 
experiments  of  Dulong,  and  it  may  be  expressed  as  follows.  If  we 
take  the  specific  heats  of  any  of  the  bodies  given  in  the  table,  and 
divide  by  each  of  them  the  number  3*1,  we  obtain  a  series  of  num- 
bers which  are  found  to  be  either  those  which  shall  be  hereafter 
described  as  the  chemical  equivalents  of  the  bodies,  or  to  stand  in 
Home  remarkably  simple  relation  to  those  equivalents,  thus : 


Mbil^ea 

ap.Hat 

8*1 

Trw 

Equ'iTftlmt 

Sp.  Hoat. 

Lead 

Tin 

Zinc 

0031 
0066 
0095 

1000 
554 
836 

1036 
679 
83*8 

Bismuth.    .    .    . 

0  030 

100-7 

710 

Carbon    .... 

034 

139 

61 

Iodine     .... 
Phosphorus      .    . 
Silver     .... 

0054 
0188 
0  067 

574 
165 
544 

1363 
314 
106- 

In  the  first  division  of  this  table,  the  quotient  is  so  close  to  the 
true  equivalent  as  sufficiently  to  show  that,  were  it  not  for  the  un. 
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sroidable  erton  of  experiment,  they  TTotikl  eomoide.  In  iMsmnth 
the  result  is  1}  times  the  true  equivalent.  In  carbon  it  is  double 
the  true  equi^ent.  In  iodine,  in  phosphorus,  and  in  silver,  it  is 
one  half.  £ach  of  these  illustrations  might  be  much  extended,  their 
numbers  being  only  intended  as  examples  of  the  fact. 

The  above  are  aU  simple  bodies ;  but  Nauman  and  Avogadro  have 
shown,  that  also  in  compound  bodies  this  connexion  between  the 
equivalent  number  and  the  specific  heat  exists,  although  the  connect- 
ing dividend  is  no.  longer  3-1,  but  is  a  different  number  for  each 
class  of  bodies. 

Thus,  for  the  following  carbonates,  the  specific  heats  being  made 
the  divisors  of  the  number  10*4,  there 


M.l»<m 

^.BM. 

Ifr4 

TkM 

Eqilnlmt> 

Sp.Il«L 

Carbonate  of  lime  .    . 
Carbonate  of  iron  .    . 
Carbonate  of  zinc  .    . 
Magnesian  limestone . 

0-2044 
01819 
0-1712 
0-2161 

609 
672 
607 
481 

606 
681 
62-4 
46-7 

For  certain  sulphates  the  number  is  12*4    Thus : 


Sulphate  of  barytes 
Sulphate  of  strontia 
Solphateoflime 


8^B«L 


0  1068 
0-1300 
0*1864 


"ST 


1161 
96-4 
66*8 


116-1 
91-9 
68-6 


For  a  number  of  metallic  oxides,  the  constant  appears  to  be  5*4 
Thus: 


»..»-. 

8|kBML 

5-4 
tlp.H«at 

B.N«li». 

Magnesia      .... 
Red  oxide  of  merooiy 
Oxide  of  zinc    .    .    . 
Oxide  of  copper     .    . 

0-276 
0^048 

0-132 
0137 

19.6 

110-S 

40.9 

39-4 

20-7 

109*4 

403 

396 

The  relation  between  the  specific  heats  of  bodies  and  their  chem- 
ical equivalents  is  thus  remarkably  shown  to  extend  not  merely  to 
the  simple  substances,  but  even  to  saline  bodies,  and  indicates  a  con- 
nexion between  the  chemical  equivalents  and  the  molecules  upon 
which  the  heat  exerts  its  action,  of  an  intimate  description.  In  fact, 
the  specific  heat  of  a  certain  weight  of  any  body  is  thus  shown  to  be 
proportional  to  the  number  of  chemically  equivalent  masses  contain- 
ed in  that  weight  $  and  the  constant  numbers,  which  were  divided 
by  the  specific  heats,  are  the  specific  heats  of  the  ultimate  chemi- 
cally equivalent  particles.  Thus,  the  specific  heat  of  chemical  mole* 
cttles  of  zinc,  of  lead,  and  tin,  is  3*1 ;  that  of  the  oxides  of  zinc,  of 
copper,  and  of  mercury,  5*4 ;  the  specific  heat  of  the  chemical  atom 
or  Ultimate  particle  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  of  zinc,  10*4 ;  and  that  of 
the  sulfates  of  barytes,  strontia,  and  lime,  12*4  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  connect  these  constants  together,  but  without  good  found- 
ation ;  for  5*4  and  12*4,  although  nearly  the  double  and  quadruple 
of  3*1,  are  yet  too  far  removed  to  show  any  necessary  connexion, 
and  10*4  is  completely  out  of  the  series  of  3*1,  though  nearly  the 
double  of  5*4. 
I  shall  have  occasioB  to  disooss  this  remarkable  relatioii  between  the  physical  and 
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chemical  characteiB  of  tlieae  bodies  when  I  cone  to  ezamine  the  subject  of  the  laws 
of  chemical  combination  io  their  fiill  extent.  For  the  present,  the  4etai]a  now  given 
are  sufficient 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  law  connecting  the  specific  heats  of  dif- 
ferent bodies  can  be  obtained  perfectly  consistent,  for  the  various 
bodies  necessary  cannot  be  examined  exactly  in  the  same  state. 
Regnault  has  well  observed,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  we 
measure  as  specific  heat  consists  of  several  different  portions :  Ist, 
the  true  specific  heat;  2d,  the  heat  which  produces  dilatation;  3d, 
the  heat  which  causes  the  rise  of  temperature ;  and,  4th,  when  a 
solid  is  near  its  fusing  point,  the  quantity  employed  in  giving  the 
softness  and  ductility,  wnich  most  bodies  at  certain  temperatures  ac- 
quire. These  last  three  portions  being  very  small,  do  not  conceal 
the  law  by  which  the  true  specific  heat  is  regulated ;  but  they  influ- 
ence it  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  law  from  being  verified  in  its  nu- 
merical results  with  the  accuracy  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
obtained. 

When  bodies  combine  chemically,  there  is  generally  found  to  be 
a  diminution  of  specific  heat ;  and  it  has  been  attempted  to  account 
thereby  for  the  rise  of  temperature,  by  which  combination  is  in  most 
cases  accompanied.  Thus,  the  specific  heat  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
0*33 ;  and  when  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  the  specific 
heat  of  the  mixtures  should  be,  were  there  no  action,  ~  =0,665; 
but  the  true  specific  heat  of  the  combined  acid  and  water  is  found 
to  be  only  0-587.  The  excess,  therefore,  0-665— 0*587 =0-078,  be- 
comes free,  and  shows  itself  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  mix- 
ture ;  and,  accordingly,  on  mixing  together  sulphuric  acid  and  water, 
it  is  well  known  that  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  boiling  water 
may  be  produced.  It  was  even  supposed  at  one  time,  when  heat 
was  looked  upon  as  being  a  positive  substance  which  combined  with 
bodies  in  difierent  proportions,  that  the  absolute  quantity  of  heat 
which  a  body  contained  might  be  determined  by  such  an  experi- 
ment, thus :  if  the  rise  of  temperature  produced  by  0.07S  of  heat 
becoming  free  is  expressed  by  180°  above  32*^,  then  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  stays  behind  must  be  greater  than  that  in  the  proportion 
of  587  to  IS ;  and  hence  is  equivalent  to  ^  180=1335'' :  and  thus,  at 
the  temperature  of — 1303°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  a  body  should  eon- 
tain  no  neat  at  all ;  it  should  be  the  absolute  zero.  But  no  two  such 
experiments,  with  different  bodies,  ever  gave  the  same  result :  and 
it  is  evident,  from  the  fact  of  the  specific  heat  diminishing  as  the 
temperature  sinks,  that  the  term  at  which  the  two  quantities  should 
vanish  must  be  infinitely  remote,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thin?  as 
an  absolute  zero  at  all.  In  fact,  the  physical  existence  of  an  abso 
lute  zero  is  inconsistent  with  the  more  accurate  ideas  of  the  nature 
of  heat,  which  modern  investigation  has  suggested. 

The  development  of  heat,  in  chemical  combination,  is  also  only 
in  some  cases  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  specific  heat ;  in  at 
least  as  many  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  remarkably  augmented. 

The  specific  heat  of  gases  and  vapours  has  obtained  considerable 
attention ;  and  yet,  from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  processes  neces- 
sary, and  the  small  quantity  of  material  which  can  be  operated  on, 
the  results  hitherto  obtained  have  not  acquired  that  degree  of  posi- 
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five  accordance  which  should  render  repetition  unneceBsary.  The 
principal  experimenters  in  this  department  have  been  Dblaroche  and 
berard,  Delarive  and  Marcet,  Haycraft,  Diilong,  and,  latterly,  Apjohn 
and  Suerman. 

The  method  adopted  by  Haycraft,  and  by  Delaroche  and  Berard, 
consisted  in  heating  a  quantity  of  gas  to  a  certain  temperature,  and 
then,  by  passing  it  through  a  tube  in  a  vessel  of  water,  determining 
how  much  it  raised  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  being  cooled 
through  a  certain  number  of  degrees.  In  principle,  this  mode  is 
perfect ;  but  the  extreme  accuracy  necessary  in  the  management  of 
the  apparatus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attained  by  Haycraft : 
and  Delaroche  and  Berard  deprived  their  results  of  most  of  their 
value  by  the  oversight  of  using  the  gases  in  a  damp  state.  The  pro- 
cess of  Delarive  and  Marcet  was  not  such  as  could  lead  to  results 
worthy  of  much  confidence.  A  glass  globe  full  of  gas,  to  which 
was  attached  a  thermometer,  with  the  bulb  exactly  in  the  centre, 
was  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  hot  water,  in  the  expectation  that  the 
time  occupied  by  each  gas,  in  having  its  temperature  raised  a  cer- 
tain number  of  degrees,  would  be  proportional  to  the  specific  heat 
under  a  constant  volume.  But  the  communication  of  the  heat 
would  be  so  much  and  so  variously  affected  by  currents,  according 
to  the  density  of  the  gas  and  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  the 
gas,  so  trifling  in  comparison  to  that  winch  would  be  required  to 
beat  the  globe,  that  the  amount  of  liability  to  error  was  very  great. 

The  process  employed  by  Dulong  was,  very  beautiful  in  principle, 
and  calculated  to  give  experimental  results  of  great  accuracy.  It 
consisted  in  determining  the  velocity  of  sound  in  each  gas,  which 
was  measured  by  finding  the  note  the  same  organ-pipe  gave  with 
each:  from  this,  by  very  ingenious  methods,  which,  however, 
need  not  here  be  introduced,  farther  than  that  the  gases  with  higher 
specific  heats  give  more  acute  tones,  he  calculated  the  specific  heats. 
The  calculations  were,  however,  based  on  certain  other  principles, 
which  are  not  necessarily  true. 

The  method  contrived  by  Apjohn  is  that  which  appears  to  be  the 
best  calculated  to  give  accurate  results,  and  those  which  he  obtained 
have  been  verified  by  the  experiments  of  Suerman. 

Apjohn^s  method  cannot  be  completely  described  antU  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
latent  heat  of  vapours  and  their  relation  to  space ;  but  the  general  principle  of  it  is, 
that  if  several  gases  be  employed  to  concert  a  certain  quantity  of  water  into  vapour, 
the  gases  will  be  cooled  thereby  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  specific  heats.  Thus, 
if  one  gas  have  double  the  specific  heat  of  another,  it  will  saturate  itself  with  va> 
pour  by  cooling  through  only  half  the  number  of  degrees  necessary  for  that  with 
the  less  specific  heat ;  and  thus,  by  measuring  simply  the  cooling  power  of  each 
gas,  the  specific  heat  may  be  calculated. 

The  numbers  obtained  by  Delaroche  and  Berard,  by  Dulong  and  by  Apjohn,  for 
the  specific  heats  of  the  gases  in  equal  volumes,  are  given  in  the  following  table  - 


t^JollB. 


Air      .    ,    .  . 

Nitrogen  .    .  . 

Oxygen    .    .  . 

Hydrogen     .  . 

Carbonic  acid  . 
Carbonic  oxide . 

Nitrous  oxide  . 


1000 
1048 

•808 
1-469 
1196 

'996 
1-193 


DdandM. 


1000 
1006 
•976 
-900 
1-268 
1034 
1-360  1 


DaloiiK. 


1000 
1000 
1-000 
1300 
1-172 
1000 
1169 
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These  nunbenr  ribow  Um  direiMty  which  ezials  umoag  even  the  beat  ezpm 
menten ;  and  thej  alao  show  that  the  difierent  piaes  follow  do  aimple  law  reganl- 
JAg  their  specific  heats.    The  principle  laid  down  by  Haycralli  Delarive,  and  Maroet, 
that  in  equal  Tolumes  all  gases  have  the  same  specific  heat,  is  thus  shown,  by  the 
combined  evidence  of  all  Sie  best  results,  to  be  totally  unfounded. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  compare  the  specific  heats  of  gases 
with  that  of  water ;  this  being  1*000,  that  of  air  is  0*267  for  equal 
weights,  and  so  on  for  the  other  gases  in  proportion. 

We  do  not  know  the  specific  heats  of  many  bodies  in  the  state 
of  vapour.  For  watery  vapour,  however,  it  is  found  to  be  0*847, 
water  being  1*000,  or  3*172,  air  being  1*000,  for  equal  weights. 
Water  is  thus  the  only  substance  of  which  we  know  the  specific 
heat  in  the  three  states  of  aggregation,  that  of  ice  being  *900,  water 
1*000,  and  steam  -847,  for  equal  weights. 

When  the  volume  of  a  gas  or  of  a  vapour  increases,  its  specific 
heat  increases  also,  and  vice  versa.  Hence,  when  air  is  suddenly 
condensed,  so  much  heat  is  evolved  that  tinder  may  be  lighted,  and 
the  barrel  of  a  condensing  syringe  may  become  too  hot  to  hold ; 
thus,  also,  in  some  kinds  of  machinerv  where  air  suddenly  expands, 
so  firreat  a  degree  of  cold  is  produced  that  water  may  be  frozen. 

The  exact  degree  of  connexion  between  the  amount  of  expansion 
of  the  gas  and  the  increase,  or  of  condensation  and  the  dimmution 
of  specific  heat,  has  not  been  ascertained.  They  are  not  propor- 
tional ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  doubled,  its  spe- 
cific heat  is  not  doubled,  and  vice  vena;  and  yet  it  would  appear 
that  it  does  not  fall  much  below  that  ratio. 

SECTION  ni. 

Of  UqVEFACTION. 

It  has  already  been  frequently  explained,  that  by  the  application 
of  heat  to  a  solid  body,  it  commences,  when  its  temperature  has 
risen  to  a  certain  degree,  to  become  liquid,  and  that  this  point,  the 
melting  point  of  such  solid  body,  is  one  of  the  most  determinate 
and  characteristic  of  its  physical  properties.  Accordingly,  the 
melting  point  is  often  used  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  and  recog- 
nising substances  otherwise  very  similar  in  properties ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  numerous  fatty  acids  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  exclusive  of  analysis,  than  by  the  tem- 
peratures at  which  they  melt.  There  has  been  already  given  a  list 
of  the  melting  points  of  a  number  of  solid  bodies,  and,  in  the  his- 
tory of  each  individual  substance,  its  fusibility  will  be  described. 

The  change  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  is  accompanied, 
however,  by  a  phenomenon  differing  from  any  yet  described,  and 
deserving  of  great  attention  from  the  important  consequences  which 
flow  from  it.  It  is,  that  at  the  moment  of  liquefaction  a  very  larffe 
quantity  of  heat  is  absorbed,  combining,  as  it  were,  with  the  soUd 
to  form  the  liquid  body,  and  after  combination  being  insensible  to 
the  thermometer,  and  having  thence  obtained  the  name  of  latent  heat. 
A  pound  of  water  at  32°  and  a  pound  of  ice  at  82°  give  on  the 
thermometer  precisely  the  same  degree,  and  yet,  independent  of  all 
considerations  of  specific  heat  discussed  in  the  last  section,  and 
which  we  now  lay  aside,  the  water  contains,  in  a  state  of  intimate 
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combination,  a  great  quantity  of  heat,  Ivy  virtue  of  which  it  is  liquid 
water,  and  by  losing  which  it  would  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  solid 
ice.  In  melting,  therefore,  every  body  renders  latent  a  quantity  of 
heat. 

This  principle  may  be  demonstrated  by  experiments  of  a  very  sim- 
ple kinct.  Thus,  if  a  pound  of  ice  be  taken  at  32"^,  and  added  to  a 
pound  of  water  at  172"^,  the  ice  dissolves  immediately,  but  the  tem- 
perature of  the  resulting  two  pounds  of  water  is  found  to  be  32^ 
There  has  thus  disappeared  a  quantity  of  heat,  which  had  previous- 
ly raised  the  temperature  of  the  Water  to  172^,  or  through  140^. 
This  heat  has  been  absorbed  by  the  ice  in  becoming  liquid,  and  ren- 
dered latent ;  and  it  is  therefore  said  that  the  latent  heat  of  liquid 
water  is  14*0^.  If  a  vessel  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  52^,  be 
exposed  freely  to  air  below  the  freezing  point,  it  will  nq[>idly  cool 
until  it  arrives  at  32^,  but  there  the  lowering  of  the  temperature 
ceases  ;  it  begins  to  freeze,  and,  until  the  entire  mass  is  reduced  to 
solid  ice,  no  loss  of  heat  sensible  to  the  thermometer  is  observed ; 
yet  it  must  still  be  giving  out  heat  precisely  as  it  was  when  it  cool- 
ed from  52^  to  32°,  this  heat  being,  however,  that  which  gave  to  it 
the  form  of  liquid  water,  and  which  had  been  perfectly  insensible, 
or  latent,  until  the  formation  of  ice  commenced.  If  the  water  Imd 
taken  ten  minutes  to  cool  from  52^  to  32°,  it  will  be  found  to  require 
one  hour  and  ten  minutes  to  becdme  completely  frozen ;  and  hence, 
as  in  the  same  time  it  loses  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  the  external 
air  remaining  equally  cold,  the  latent  heat  is  20°  X  7s»]40°,  as  in  the 
former  experiment.  Another  mode  of  verifying  the  result  consists 
in  exposing  a  pound  of  ice  at  32^,  and  a  pound  of  water  at  the  same 
temperature,  to  the  same  source  of  heat,  as  on  a  steady  fire,  and  it 
will  be  found  that,  by  the  time  the  ice  has  completely  melted,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  will  have  risen  to  172^. 

Water  is,  of  all  liquids,  that  which  contains  the  greatest  quantity 
of  latent  heat,  and  hence  that  whicn  changes  from  the  liquid  to  the 
solid  state  most  slowly^  and  inversely,  ice  is  the  solid  which  ab- 
sorbs most  heat,  and  requires  most  time  to  liquefy.  This  property 
of  water  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
for  by  means  of  it  the  change  of  seasons  is  rendered  much  less 
sudden  than  could  otherwise  occur.  If  water  passed  from  32°  to 
31°,  and  became  solid  by  losing  only  the  same  quantity  of  heat  as 
it  gives  out  in  cooling  from  33°  to  32°,  the  change  of  seasons  would 
be  so  rapid  and  so  uncertain  as  to  interrupt  almost  entirely  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and 
cold,  become  injurious  to  the  health.  But,  as  these  properties  of 
water  are  now  arranged,  each  particle,  in  freezing,  becomes  a  source 
of  warmth  to  all  around,  and  mitigates  the  severity  of  the  cold  $ 
there  can  be  but  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  water  rendered 
solid ;  and  when,  on  the  return  of  a  warmer  season,  a  sudden  lique- 
faction might  prove  equally  injurious,  ice  and  snow,  in  melting,  ab 
sorb  all  excess  of  heat,  and  render  the  change  gradual,  and  suitable 
to  the  functions  of  those  plants  and  animals  to  which  a  sudden  tran- 
sition might  prove  fatal. 

We  do  not  know  the  latent  heat  of  many  lk|uid  bodies,  but  those 
given  in  the  following  table  wiQ  suffice  to  show  the  remaricaUe 
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pre-eminence  of  vmiet  in  that  respect.  The  nunbers  are  giFea  in 
two  cohimns;  the  first  showing  the  interval  through  which  the 
body  itself,  in  its  liquid  form,  would  be  heated  by  the  heat  it  absorbs 
in  melting,  and  the  second  showing  the  interval  through  which 
that  heat  would  elevate  the  temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water 
Thus : 


Water 140 140 

Sulphur 144 2714 

Lead 870 110 

Zinc 483 483 

Bismuth 550 2325 

In  every  case  a  solid  body  begins  to  melt  at  the  same  temper«iture 
Thus,  ice  never  begins  to  melt  until  it  arrives  at  32°,  and  can  never 
be  raised  above  32*^  without  melting  $  consequently,  the  fixed  point 
is  the  melting  point  of  ice,  and  not  uie  freezing  point  of  water ;  for, 
if  water  be  cooled  carefully  without  agitation,  its  temperature  may 
be  lowered  easily  to  25^,  and  has  been  reduced  to  15°  without  so- 
lidifying. This  is  a  phenomenon  like  that  which  has  been  (page  25) 
noticed  in  the  crystallization  of  sulphate  of  soda,  where  the  solution 
may  remain  perfectly  liquid  until  agitated,  and  then  suddenly  crys- 
tallizes with  the  evolution  of  considerable  heM-  If  water,  so  cooled 
below  32°,  be  agitated,  it  freezes  suddenly,  and  the  temperature 
rises  to  32°  ;  the  latent  beat  of  that  portion  which  freezes  becoming 
sensible,  and  thus  warming  the  entire  mass. 

Substances  which  crystallize  easily  generally  expand  in  solidify- 
ing, and  in  doing  so  exert  great  force.  Thus  water  is  capable  of 
bursting  the  strongest  vessels  if  they  be  filled  completely  with  it, 
and  tightly  closed  so  as  to  prevent  expansion  otherwise.  It  is  by 
the  agency  of  this  force  that  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  sur- 
face of  rocks,  and  the  formation  of  the  soil  on  the  lower  grounds, 
depends  i  the  rain-water  being  absorbed  into  the  pores  and  small 
cavities  which  even  the  hardest  rocks  contain,  ana  being  there,  in 
winter,  frozen,  breaks  open  the  substance  of  the  rock,  and  causes 
it  gradually  to  fall  to  powder,  thus  generating  the  soft  and  porous 
sou  fitted  for  the  reception  and  sustenance  of  the  seeds  and  roots 
of  plants.  It  is  also  by  the  action  of  this  force  of  expansion,  exert- 
ed by  many  bodies  when  they  crystallize,  that  we  are  enabled  to 
take  accurate  copies  of  the  moulds  into  which  such  substances,  in 
the  liquid  state,  are  poured.  Cast  iron,  antimony,  and  the  alloy  of 
antimony  used  for  printers'  types,  the  alloy  used  for  stereotype 
plates,  brass,  bronze,  and  all  such  bodies,  are  capable  of  making 
good  castings  by  virtue  of  this  expanding  power;  while  bodies 
which  do  not  distinctly  crystallize,  as  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are 
not  capable  of  giving  accurate  castings,  and  hence  the  coinage  of 
these  metals  is  made  by  stamping  the  necessary  marks  upon  them 
by  means  of  a  violent  blow. 

By  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  salts  or  vegetable  aciits, 
the  freezing  point  of  water  may  be  considerably  lowered :  thus,  sea- 
water  does  not  easily  freeze.  When  such  a  solution  is  brought  to 
solidify,  it  is  pure  ice  which  first  crystallizes  out.  Thus,  from  a 
strong  solution  of  potash,  ice  has  been  obtained  in  large  six-sided 
prisms ;  and  the  ice  mountains  which  form  in  the  Polar  Seas  are 
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foond  to  be  almost  completely  fresh.  This  priaeiple  has  been  ap- 
plied also  to  the  concentration  of  vinegar  and  lemon-juice  by  freez- 
ing, a  large  quantity  of  mere  ice  being  formed  round  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  and  a  central  cavity  remaining  filled  with  concentrated 
acid. 

The  principle  of  latent  heat  has  been  applied  to  the  production 
of  artificial  cold.  For  if  a  solid  body  suddenly  liquefies  without 
the  application  of  external  heat,  it  must  abstract  from  the  surround 
ing  bodies  the  heat  necessary  to  its  liquefaction,  and  thus  reduce 
their  temperature  and  its  own.  Hence,  when  salts  are  dissolved  iu 
water  without  any  chemical  combination,  there  is  cold  produced. 
Thus,  by  mixing  nitrate  of  ammonia  with  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
the  thermometer  sinks  46° ;  and  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
dissolved  in  three  times  their  weight  of  water,  reduce  the  temper* 
ature,  the  first  16°,  and  the  second  12°. 

In  many  cases  where,  by  double  decomposition,  those  soluble 
substances  may  be  formed,  more  powerful  effects  are  produced  by 
mixing  two  salts  together  than  by  either  separately.  Thus  neither 
nitre  nor  sal  ammoniac  produce  much  cold,  but  when  mixed  they 
generate  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  is  very  powerful,  and  hence 
cause  a  reduction  of  40°.  In  other  oases  the  cold  results  from  a 
quantity  of  water  of  crystallization  being  set  free  and  suddenly 
liquefying.  Thus,  when  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  is  dissolved 
in  muriiatic  acid,  there  are  formed  bisulphate  of  soda  and  chloride 
of  sodium,  with  which  b^t  }  of  the  quantity  of  water  remains ;  and 
the  remaining  |  being  disengaged,  and  abstracting  from  the  sur- 
rounding bodies  the  heat  necessary  for  their  liquefaction,  depress 
the  temperature  through  50°. 

By  using  snow  or  pounded  ice,  freezing  mixtures  of  still  greater 
power  may  be  produced.  The  cold  is  the  greatest  when  a  substance 
is  employed  which  contains  itself  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  a 
combined  from.  Thus  crystallized  chloride  of  calcium  contains 
half  its  weight  of  water,  and,  when  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
snow,  the  whole  becomes  liquid,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed 
is  proportionally  large.  By  combining  such  freezing  mixtures  in- 
tense degrees  of  cold  have  been  produced  i  Mr.  Walker,  to  whom 
the  invention  of  most  of  them  is  due,  having  obtained  a  depression 
of  temperature  to  — 91°  of  Fahrenheit. 

Hie  following  table  oontaios  the  proportions  for  some  of  the  most  nsefol  freezing 
mixtures,  and  Uie  degree  of  cold  which  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  them.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  in  using  freezing  mixtures  a  great  deal  of  the  success  depends  on 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  liquefaction  is  produced ;  the  thinnest  possible  vessels, 
and  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of  materials  should  be  used.  For  producing  a  great 
degree  of  eold,  it  is  also  necessary  to  cool  the  materials  previously  as  muoh  as  pos- 
sible ;  thus,  to  produce  the  intense  cold  of  — 81°,  Mr.  Walker  had  cooled  the  sub- 
stances to  be  mixed  down  to  — 68®  by  means  of  other  freezing  mixtures. 

K 
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PRIGORIFIO  MIXTURES  WITHOUT  lOE. 


ICxtUH. 

Hrtt. 

?9S 

of  odd. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Water 

1 

1 

6 

5 

16 

1  frooi +60<>  to  44<> 

46« 

63« 
60* 

640 

84° 

Muriate  of  ammonia 
Nitrate  of  potash    . 
Water 

[  from  -f  60«»  to  +10<> 

Sulphate  of  soda    .    . 
Diluted  nitric  aoid  • 

3 
8 

1  from  +60«>  to  — 3<> 

Sulphate  of  soda     .    . 
Muriate  of  ammooia   , 
Nitrate  of  potash    .    . 
Diluted  nitric  acid  .    . 

, 

6 

4 
2 

4 

Iftom  +660  to  ~.10« 

Sulphate  of  soda    .    . 
Nitrate  of  ammonia    . 
Diluted  nitric  acid  .    . 

6 
6 

4 

i  from  60<>  to  — 14<> 

Sulphate  of  soda     .    . 
Muriatic  acid     .    .    , 

8 
6 

6 
8 

4 

1  fit)m +60<*  to  0« 

Phosphate  of  soda  .    . 
Nitrate  of  ammonia    . 
Diluted  nitric  acid  .    . 

(fromO^to— 840 

FRIGORIFIO  MIXTURES  WITH  ICE. 


mttbam. 

t^ 

1           rtmmmmt^^k. 

it 
it 

• 

60O 

820 
880 

460 
66° 

260 

Snow  or  pounded  ice 
Common  salt     .    . 

% 

1 

« 
8 

1 

24 

10 

6 

6 

12 
5 
6 

7 
4 

2 
3 

8 

4 

• 

3 
2 

hr 

2 

from  any  temperature 

to -40 

Snow  or  pounded  ice 
Common  salt     .    . 
Sal  ammoniac    .    . 

to— 12* 

Snow  or  pounded  ice 
Common  salt     .    . 
Sal  ammoniac    .    . 
Nitrate  of  potash    . 

to— 180 

Snow  or  pounded  ice 
Common  salt     .    . 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 

to— 260 

Snow • 

from +32*>  to  — 80O 

Diluted  nitric  acid  . 

Snow 

•  fiom +88®  to -400 

Crys.  muriate  of  lime 

Snow 

1  from +820  to  — 610 

Potash 

Snow  ..,.., 

I  from  Oo  to  -460 

Diluted  nitric  acid  .    . 

Sdow 

from  Oo  to -460 
> 

Crys.  muriate  of  lime 

Snow 

8 

>  -           ^ .... 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid     . 

10 

\^ 

om — wj-io — 9i^\ 

In  the  ordinary  experiment  of  freezing  mercury  by  a  mixture  of  snow  and  crys- 
tallized chloride  of  calcium,  success  is  seldom  obtained  unless  by  having  two  por- 
tions of  the  mixture,  and  either  cooling  the  materials  for  the  second  by  means  of  the 
firat,  or  plunging  the  tube  of  mercury,  when  it  has  exhausted  the  cooling  powera  of 
the  firet,  into  the  second  and  freshly-mixed  portion  of  materials. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  heat  is  evolved  from  solid  bodies 
without  our  being  able  positively  to  ascertain  its  source,  and  wherei 
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eonsequently,  it  may  be  eoneiileTed  as  having  preriously  been  latent 
Thus,  by  the  friction  of  two  difierent  bodies  together,  as  when  the 
axle  of  a  earriage  becomes  hot,  or  when,  as  among  savage  nations, 
fire  is  obtained  by  mbbing  two  pieces  of  wood  together.  But  it  is 
rather  a  misuse  of  words  to  say  that  the  heat  evolved  had  previously 
been  latent,  for  the  latent  heat  of  a  body  should  properly  be  consid- 
ered as  that  by  which  the  fluid  condition  is  conferred  upon  it,  and 
hence  a  solid  body  cannot  be  said  to  have  such  latent  heat  at  aQ. 
It  is  most  likely  that,  as  a  diminution  of  specific  heat  accompanies 
the  increase  of  density  which  occurs  when  oil  of  vitriol  and  water 
are  mixed  together,  so  where,  by  compression,  the  density  of  a  solid 
body  is  increased,  its  specific  heat  may  be  diminished,  and  hence 
sensible  heat  evolved*  Although  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  is 
not  at  all  as  satisfactory^  as  its  importance  merits,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that,  when  iron  is  violently  compressed,  as  in  boring  cannon 
or  by  repeated  hammering,  its  specific  heat  becomes  much  less,  and 
the  heat  evolved  is  so  considerable  that  the  metal  may  easily  be 
made  red  hot.  It  would  be  well  to  distinguish  between  heat,  cer- 
tainly before  latent,  which  may  thus  be  rendered  sensible,  and  the 
true  latent  heat  which  is  absorbed  during  liquefaction,  and  which 
can  be  onljr  given  out  again  by  the  reassumption  of  the  solid  form ; 
and  this  might  be  done,  perhaps,  and  its  connexion  with  specific  heat 
made  evident,  by  adopting  the  word  special  heat^  or  heat  peculiar  to 
the  body.  Thus  liquids  and  vapours  only  can  contain  latent  heat ; 
but  every  body  contains  a  quantity  of  special  Aeaty  equally  ins^isihle 
^to  the  thermometer,  but  becoming  manifest  when  the  specific  heat 
is  diminished.  The  special  heat  is  thus  the  heat  which  gives  to  the 
body  the  temperature  which  it  possesses,  and  the  quantity  of  special 
heat  necessary  to  produce  a  rise  of  temperature  measures  the  spe- 
cific heat. 

Many  bodies  undergo,  before  liquefaction,  remarkable  changes  la 
their  molecular  constitution:  thus  iron,  wax,  and  elass  become 
soft  and  pasty,  so  that  difierent  pieces  may  be  perfectly  united  into 
one  I  and  it  is,  indeed,  on  this  property  that  the  most  useful  appli- 
cations of  glass  and  iron  in  ordinary  life  depend.  This  has  been 
referred  to  a  certain  quantity  of  latent  heat  having  already  entered 
into  the  body,  and  giving  an  intermediate  condition,  that  of  semiflu- 
idity.  There  is  no  proof  either  for  or  against  this  view,  as  no  exact 
experiments  have  been  made  upon  such  bodies.  In  other  cases, 
where  semifluidity  is  produced,  as  in  lard,  tallow,  dec,  it  is  plainly 
seen  to  arise  from  the  substance  being  a  mixture  of  two  bodies,  of 
which  one  melts  easily,  and,  being  then  liquid,  forms  with' the  other, 
which  remains  still  solid,  a  kind  of  pulp,  which  gradually  becomes 
leas  thick,  according  as  the  temperature  rises,  until  all  is  liquefied 

SECTION  ly. 

OF  VAFOSIZATION. 

By  the  application  of  a  higher  temperature  than  that  which  was 
necessary  for  liquefaction,  the  generality  of  fusible  bodies  are  capable 
of  being  converted  into  vapour.  In  this  form  they  resemble,  in  ipole- 
cular  constitution,  the  most  permauMit  of  the  gases,  and  are  subjected 
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to  precisely  the  same  laws  of  change  of  Tokirae,  for  any  alteration 
of  temperature  or  pressure,  as  atmospheric  air,  as  long  as  the  elastic 
form  is  preserved.  This  passage  from  the  solid  or  liquid  to  the 
gaseous  state  of  aggregation,  may  occur  either  slowly  and  silently, 
or  with  violence  and  rapidity ;  the  body  may  either  evaporate  or 
boil.  The  evaporation  may  go  on  at  any  temperature,  even  at  the 
lowest ;  but  boiling  commences  only  at  a  certain  temperature,  which 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  body,  and  upon  the  pressure  to  which 
it  IS  subjected.  Each  of  these  modes  of  generating  vapour  will  re- 
quire to  be  specially  examined  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  attend,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  phenomenon  which  accompanies  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  produce  the  change  of  form,  the  absorption  of  the  heat  of 
vaporization ;  for  precisely  as  a  solid  absorbs  heat  in  becoming  liquid, 
so  does  a  liquid,  in  assuming  the  vaporous  condition,  render  heat  la- 
tent, and  even  in  still  greater  quantity. 

If  we  place  upon  a  steady  fire  or  over  a  lamp  a  cup  of  water,  we 
shall  observe  that  its  temperature  rises  until  it  begins  to  boil,  bnt 
then  remains  perfectly  stationary  until  the  last  drop  of  the  water 
'  shall  have  been  boiled  away.  If  we  remark  the  time,  we  shall  find 
it  to  be  in  the  following  proportion.  Let  us  suppose  the  temperature 
of  the  water  to  have  been  originally  62°,  and  that  at  the  end  of  six 
minutes  it  began  to  boil,  having  attained  the  temperature  of  212^. 
In  each  minute,  therefore,  there  entered  into  the  water  a  quantity 
of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  its  temperature  ^^^==25*^.  Now^  the 
source  of  heat  remaining  perfectly  steady,  it  will  be  found  neces- 
sary to  apply  it  during  40  minutes  to  boil  away  all  the  water ;  and 
as  in  each  minute  there  enters  heat  enough  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  same  weight  of  water  25^,  the  total  quantity  of  heat  absorbed 
by  the  water  in  being  converted  into  steam  would  have  raised  its 
temperature,  had  it  remained  liquid,  25x40=1000°,  or  just  to  red- 
ness. And  yet  this  becomes  perfectly  latent,  the  temperature  of  the 
vapour  formed,  that  is,  of  the  steam,  being  exactly  212°,  that  of  the 
water  it  is  formed  from. 
By  the  inverse  process  a  oorresponding  observation  may  be  made.    Thus,  water 

being  boiled  in  a  vesaei,  as  in 
the  figure,  the  steam  may  be 
conducted  by  a  tube  into  a  glass 
containing  a  weighed  quantity 
of  cold  water,  the  temperature 
of  whieh  is  accurately  marked. 
The  steam,  by  condensing  in 
the  cold  water,  raises  its  tem- 
perature ;  and  when  a  suffi- 
cient rise  has  been  produced, 
the  steam  may  be  shut  off,  and 
the  glass  with  the  warm  water 
weighed*  again.  It  is  found  to 
be  heavier  than  before,  fipom 
the  quantity  of  water  added  to 
it  by  the  condensation  of  the 
steam;  and  the  quantity  of  heat 
given  oat  by  the  steam  in  so 
condensing  may  easily  be  ca^ 
culated.  Thus :  let  us  suppose  that  there  were  eight  ounces  of  water,  at  BO**,  ori- 
ginally used,  and  that,  at  the  termination  of  the  experiment,  there  were  nine  ounces 
at  the  lemperatuxe  of  188**.    It  is  dien  evident  that  one  ounce  of  steam,  in  oondea- 
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sing,  had  iBised  the  temperature  of  the  eight  oanoea  196^.  The  temperature  of  one 
ounce  might  have  been^  therefore,  raiaed  128x6=1024° :  bat  this  was  not  all  la 
tent  heat ;  for  the  steam,  by  merely  oondeoBing,  should  have  formed  liquid  water  at 
212°,  whereas  it  cooled  to  188°.  The  difference,  =24°,  must  be  subtracted  from 
the  1024° ;  and  thus  the  latent  heat  of  steam  determined  to  be  1000°,  as  it  had  been 
found  by  the  previous  process. 

The  great  quantity  of  heat  thus  contained  in  an  insensible  form  in 
steam  is  very  geneially  made  nse  of  for  warming  apartments  and 
for  chemical  operations,  in  which  exposure  to  the  direct  action  of  a 
fire,  or  eren  to  a  sand  bath,  might  be  injurious.  By  means  of  a 
series  of  pipes,  steam  from  a  boiler,  placed  at  a  distance,  is  brought 
to  circulate  through  every  part  of  the  most  extensive  buildings,  and 
condensing  gradually  as  it  passes  along  the  cooling  surfaces,  the 
liquid  water  is  conducted  back  again  to  the  boiler,  there  to  be  recon- 
verted into  steam.  In  large  manufacturing  laboratories,  such  as  those 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Halls  of  Dublin  and  of  London,  there  are  steam 
ranges,  or  series  of  evaporating  pans  and  stills,  set  in  cast-iron  cases, 
within  which  steam  is  introduced,  and  thus  the  most  delicate  vege- 
table preparations,  such  as  extracts  and  inspissated  jui<^es,  prepared 
at  temperatures  which,  being  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
operator,  allows  all  the  freslmess  and  active  properties  of  the  plants 
to  be  perfectly  preserved. 

By  means  of  apparatus  similar  in  principle  to  that  in  the  last  figure,  the  latent 
heats  of  the  vapoura  of  many  fluids  have  been  determined.  It  has  been  (ound  that 
the  latent  heat  of  equal  wei^ts  of  the  vapoura  of  the  following  bodies  would  have 
raiaed  the  temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  in  condensing : 

Water 1000<» 

Alcohol 876« 

Ether  168° 

Oil  of  turpentine 138° 

Nitric  acid 886° 

The  latent  heats  of  bodies,  such  as  vinegar  and  water  of  ammonia,  which  have  no 
definite  chemical  constitution,  but  contain  mixed  water,  do  not  possess  any  yatne 
or  importance. 

In  changing  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state,  the  volume  is 

increased  m  a  very  great  degree  ;  the  amount  of  increase,  in  some 

instances,  which  may  be  taken  as  examples,  is  given  in  the  following 

table. 


Water  .    .    . 
Alohol  .    .    . 
£ther    .    .    . 
Oil  of  turpentine 
Mercury    .    . 


lOOOl 


1000 


7161 

867 

18600 


Boiliiw 
Foiat 


of 
at 


212' 


9071T2« 


97° 
316" 
6(K)« 


Velna* 
Vuxwr 
bollias 


1696 

ASM 

240 

221 

8396 


VohnM 
ofVi 


^•poai  Onvlty  el 
til*.      Vkponr. 


1696 
619 
289 
192 

1938 


620 
1601  \ 
2663 
4763 
6969 


In  the  firat  column  are  the  names  of  the  bodies ;  in  the  seeoDd,  theii  specific 
gravities,  water  being  1000 ;  in  the  third,  their  boiling  points ;  in  the  fourth,  the 
number  of  volumes  of  v^wor  furnished  by  one  volume  of  each  fluid  at  its  boiling 
point ;  in  the  fifth,  the  number  of  volumes  of  vapour  reduced  to  a  standard  temper* 
ature,  212°,  which  one  volume  of  fluid  may  produce ;  and  in  the  sixth,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  vapour,  air  being  1000. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  there  should  exist  some  physical  connexion  between 
the  increase  of  volume  produced  by  the  change  fhun  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous 
state,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  rendered  latent  during  the  change ;  and  it  is,  in 
fact,  generally  true,  that  those  bodies  which  have  small  latent  heat  expand  least,  as 
oil  of  turpentine  and  ether.    Bnt»  as  yet,  from  the  few  e^qteriments  that  have  been 
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made  npan  Itttnt  beats,  wllh  artntiDow  mtttitieaify  j^me  ta  b«  Ukn  u  thebMii 
afealcnltukm.  nothing  poettiva  can  be  ooosideicd  to  be  known. 

Th«  paseage  from  the  liquid  condition  to  the  state  of  vapour  ia 
distinguished  from  the  chan^^e  of  a  solid  to  a  fiuid,  by  the  impor- 
taut  fact  that,  while  liquefaction  is  definitely  produced  at  one  tem- 
peratnre,  and  at  that  alone,  vapoiization  oocura  at  all  tempen- 
tuies;  and  it  Is  only  from  the  indueoee  of  exlemal  circumstances 
that  the  change  is  accompanied,  at  a  particular  temperature,  by  the 
phenomenon  of  boiling.  The  coldest  wiUer  is  capable  of  foiming 
TB^ur  j  even  ice  evaporatea  j  and,  in  order  to  do  bo,  it  is  not  nece» 
■ary  that  it  shall  previously  melt }  it  is  thus  that  snow  will  gradually 
disappear  from  the  giouDd,  even  when  shaded  from  the  sun's  laya, 
and  though  the  air  aball  have  continued  below  the  melting  point. 
Other  solid  bodies  also  evaporate  without  previous  melting,  as  cam- 
phor ;  and  arsenic  cannot  be  melted ;  for,  when  heated,  it  ia  convert- 
ed at  once  from  the  solid  to  the  vaporous  condition.  The  particlea 
of  volatile  bodies  appear  thus,  at  all  temperatures,  to  repel  each 
other  to  a  certain  degree,  and  to  spread  abroad,  in  the  form  of  va- 
pour, nntil  they  occupy  completely  the  space  in  which  the  body  is 
contained,  and  ezerciae  &  pressure  which  is  equal  to  the  force  of 
their  mutual  repulsion,  and  which  is  termed  the  elasticity  of  the  va- 
pour. 

The  amount  of  elasticity,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  tension  of  a  va- 
ponr,  is  determined  by  very  simple  methods.     Thus,  for  elasticities 
below  that  of  atmospheric  air,  a  series  of  barom- 
eter tubes  arranged  in  a  stand,  P  P  a  a,  are  to  be 
r  carefully  filled  and  inverted  in  a  basin  of  mercury, 
e  c,  as  in  the  figure.     One  such  tube,  if  d,  is  to  be 
kept  untouched,  to  measure  the  eksticity  of  the  ex- 
ternal air.     If  a  little  water  be  allowed  to  pass  up 
into  the  next  tube,  and  there  float  upon  the  surface 
of  the  mercury,  it  immediately  forms  vapour,  which 
^reads  through  all  the  empty  space,  and,  pressing 
against  the  upper  surface  of  the  mercurial  colamn, 
connteracts  a  portion  of  the  pressure  of  the  exter- 
nal air.     The  remaining  pressure  of  the  air  is  able 
to  support,  therefore,  only  a  shorter  column  of  mer- 
cury, and  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
diminishes.     If  into  another  tube  some  alcohol  ba 
introduced,  there  is  a  similar,  but  still  greater  de- 
pression of  the  mercurial  column  caused,  and  with 
ether  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  is  still 
g  more  diminiMed.    The  atmospheric  pressure  in 
these  cases  balances  the  shortened  column  of  mer- 
cury added  to  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour,  and  thia 
'  last  is  consequently  measured  by  the  height  of  the 
column  of  mercury  which  it  is  capable  of  replacmg,  that  is,  by  the 
space  through  which  the  mercury  has  been  depressed,  which    is 
read  off  by  the  rule  and  index,  r  vr.     Thus,  if  the  barometer  be  at 
SO  inches  and  the  temperature  80°,  the  mercury  will  Mand  in  the 
tube  with  watery  vtipour  at  29  inches,  in  that  with  alcohol  at  28-1, 
and  in  ihat  of  ether  at  10  inches.     The  elasticities  of  these  vapours 
are  therefore  at  the  temperature  of  80°. 
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YapoDT  of  water lOincb. 

«     of  alcohol 1*9 

•'     of  ether 900 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  the  eksticity  of  a  vapour  changes  with 
the  temperature,  it  is  only  necessary  to  enclose  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  in  a  cylindrical  case  containing  water  or  oil  heated  to  the 
necessary  degree.  As  the  heat  increases  the  height  of  the  mercu- 
rial column  will  diminish,  and  at  each  temperature  the  elasticity  is 
so  determined.  The  apparatus  may  be  modified  by  bending  the 
tube  so  as  to  immerse  the  bent  portion  containing  the  vapour  into 
a  globe  of  water  or  oil  to  which  heat  may  be  appued,  but  the  prin- 
ciple remains  the  same.  In  this  way  a  table  of  the  elasticity  of  a 
vapour  at  all  temperatures  below  their  boiling  points  may  be  form- 
ed; and  a9  there  will  be  frequent  reference  hereafter  to  the  tension 
of  the  vapour  of  water,  the  following  table  is  introduced  for  use 
and  as  an  example : 


TemperttwSr 


32» 
40*> 

56° 
60« 

70« 
80» 


ElMtidty. 


0200 
0-863 
0-376 
0443 
0624 
0616 
0-721 
1000 


TisnpMmtarai 


90*> 
100« 
120*» 
140O 
160«> 
180» 
200* 
212«> 


Sla«ii 


Sit 


When  a  liquid,  in  such  an  apparatus,  is  heated  untU  the  vapour 
formed  occupies  all  th^  tube  and  expels  the  mercury,  the  elastici- 
ty of  the  vapour  is  equal  to  that  of  the  air,  and  the  liquid  exposed 
to  the  air  boils ;  the  phenomenon  of  boiling  arising  simply  from 
the  fact  that  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  balances  the  pressure 
of  the  air  while  the  bubble  is  passing  through  the  fluid:  thus, 
suppose  a  vessel  of  water  exposed  to  the  air  at  200°,  and  a  bub 
ble  of  steam  to  form  in  it ;  the  pressure  exercised  by  that  bubble 
being  equal  to  its  tension,  is  equivalent  to  a  column  of  23*64  inches 
of  mercury ;  but  the  external  pressure  being  30  inches,  the  bub- 
ble is  crushed  in  by  a  force  equal  to  the  difierence  (6*36  inches 
of  mercury),  and,  consequently,  dispersed.  If  the  water,  however, 
be  heated  to  212%  the  elasticity  becomes  equal  to  30  inches,  and 
then  the  external  and  internal  pressures  being  equal,  the  bubble 
rises  in  the  liquid  without  injury,  and  maintains  itself  at  the  surface 
until  its  investing  film  of  water  is  ruptured  by  other  causes,  when 
the  vapour  mixes  uniformly  with  the  air. 

It  is  the  bursting  of  the  steam  bubbles  that  are  first  formed  in 
this  manner  that  constitutes  the  simmering  of  a  boiler  or  the  sing- 
ing of  a  kettle  on  the  fire.  The  bottom  of  the  vessel  heats  more 
strongly  the  layer  of  water  in  contact  with  it,  so  that  the  steam  has 
there  a  high  degree  of  elasticity,  and  forms  a  multitude  of  minute 
bubbles ;  when  these,  separate  from  the  hot  metal,  they  are  immedi- 
ately burst  in  by  the  greater  external  pressure,  and  the  mass  of 
water  is  thus  thrown  into  a  state  of  exceedingly  rapid  and  uniform 
vibration,  which  fall  upon  the  ear  so  regularly,  in  many  cases,  as  to 
produce  a  musical  and  often  agreeable  tone,  which  may  become 
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graver  or  more  acute,  according  ba  the  bubbles  burst  more  or  leM 
nmdly  after  one  another. 

The  eUeticitjr  iDcreaeee  very  rapidly  with  the  temperature,  as  is 
seen  in  the  table,  where,  in  risinr  from  180°  to 
212°,  the  elasticity  is  doubled.     For  high  tem- 
peratureB  the  rate  of  increase  ie  still  more  rapid. 
To   determine   the   elasticity  at    temperatnrea 
above  the  ordinary  boiling  point,  an  apparatna 
completely  cut  off  from  the  external  air  is  made 
use  of.     In  the  figure  there  is  a  globular  veoael 
of  strong  metal,  a,  into  which  is  introduced  by 
the  stopcock  d,  the  fluid  to  be  experimented  on, 
as,  for  example,  water.     In  the  aperture  c  it 
fitted  a  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  dips 
into  the  fluid  near  the  centre,  and  shows  its  tem- 
perature.    A  quantity  of  mercury  being  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  tube  b  dips  under  its 
surface,  and,  rismg  to  the  necessary  height,  has 
attached  to  it  the  scale  divided  into  inches  and 
their  parts.     When  the  apparatus  is  heated,  as 
the  vapour  produced  cannot  escape,  all  junc- 
tures being  perfectly  steam-tight,  the  tempera- 
ture rises  continuously  in  place  of  stopping  at 
the  boiling  point,  and  the  vapour  formed  press- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  remaining  liquid,  and 
rby  it  on  the  mercury  underneath,  forces   the 
'  mercury  up  the  tube  b  until  the  mercurial  col- 
umn shall  have  attained  such  a  height  as  to  counterbalance  by  its 
weight  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour.     In  these  cases  the  elasticity 
ia  generally  reckoned  by  atmospfaeres,  each  atmosphere  being  equiv- 
alent to  a  mercurial  column  thirty  inches  high.     In  this  n 
vapour  of  water  has  been  found  to  exert  a  preBsure  of 


It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  such  tables,  to  observe 
that  this  great  increase  of  the  elasticity  of  steam,  as  the  tempera- 
lure  rises,  results  not  from  the  expansion  of  steam  already  formed, 
but  from  the  constant  addition  of  new  quantities  of  steam  for  every 
variation  of  temperature.  If  a  globe  full  of  steam  at  212',  but 
containing  no  liquid  water,  were  heated  to  294°,  it  would  tend  to 
expand  precisely  as  air  or  any  other  gas,  snd  the  increase  of  elas- 
ticity would  be  only  from  30  to  34  inches,  or  from  1  atmosphere 
to  l\ ;  but  if  the  globe  contain  liquid  water,  there  is  such  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  vapour  formed  and  compressed  into  the  same 
space,  that  the  elasticity  becomes  equal  to  four  atmospheres,  or  to 
120  inches  of  the  mercurial  column.     Also,  when  the  pressure  on 

vapour  is  made  to  vary,  the  result  deviates  from  the  rule  laid  down 
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in  page  20,  for  the  action  of  pressure  upon  gases ;  for  the  elasticity 
of  a  vapour  cannot  be  really  increased  by  any  increase  of  pressure : 
it  remains  the  same,  but  a  quantity  of  the  vapour  becomes  liquid, 
and  there  continues  in  the  state  of  vapour  only  as  much  as  occupies 
with  the  same  elasticity  the  diminished  volume  which  the  column 
of  mercury  leaves.  Thus,  if  we  consider  the  bent 
tube  a  d,  of  which  the  extremity  at  a  is  closed, 
and  the  leg  a  occupied  from  the  dotted  line  c  d 
by  vapour  of  ether  at  its  boiling  point,  and  bal- 
ancing in  the  leg  b  a  column  of  mercury  thirty 
inches  high.  If,  now,  without  allowing  the  tem-  ^ 
perature  to  change,  mercury  be  poured  in  at  the 
orifice  of  ^  until  it  shall  rise  in  a  up  to  the  line/ 
g,  and  occupy  exactly  one  half  of  that  leg,  the  va- 
pour will  not  be  compressed  into  half  its  volume, 
and,  acquiring  a  double  elasticitv,  support  60 
inches  of  mercury  as  a  gas  should  do,  but  one 
half  of  the  ether  will  assume  the  liquid  form,  and 
the  remainder,  occupying  the  remaining  half  of 
the  original  volume,  will  balance  30  inches  of  mer-  j 
cury  precisely  as  it  did  before,  and  the  pressing  { 
column,  counting  from  th«  line/g,  will  terminate  o'" 
at  A. 

If,  however,  in  place  of  attempting  to  increase  the  pressure  on  a 
vapour,  we  diminish  it,  then  the  vapour  preserves  its  elastic  form, 
and  its  elasticity  diminishes  in  all  respects  as  if  it  were  a  gas. 

The  speeific  gravity  of  a  vapour,  formed  at  any  certain  temperature,  should  be 
proportioned  simply  to  the  elasticity,  if  the  volume  were  not  altered  by  the  change 
iii  temperature,  and  it  should  be  inversely  as  the  volume  if  it  could  all  remain  un- 
condensed ;  but,  in  reality,  the  relation  is  more  complex,  and  may  be  calculated 
upon  the  following  principles.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  know  the  specific  gravity  of  va- 
pour of  water  having  an  elasticity  expressed  by  7*42  inches  of  mercury,  and  the 
temperature  l&O^,  we  proceed  as  follows :  the  specific  gravity  of  steam  at  30  inches 
and  212°  is  6202 ;  and  hence,  if  the  volume  did  not  change,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  vapour  at  150°  should  be  620-2  x^?o^=153  39;  but  in  cooling  firom  212°  to 
150°,  the  portion  of  steam  which  retains  its  elastic  form  is  compressed  within  a 
smaUer  volume,  and  hence  has  its  specific  gravity  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
change,  and  therefore  the  163-39  obtained  above  must  be  increased  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  volume  at  150°  to  the  volume  at  212°,  or  as  611  :  673,  and  thus  becomes 
169-24.  The  subjoined  table  contains  specific  gravities  for  some  temperatures  cal- 
culated in  that  way,  and  accompanied  by  the  temperatures,  the  elasticities,  and  the 
weight  in  grains  of  100  cubic  inches  of  the  vapour. 


TeatpamtoM. 

ElaJtidtj  is 

iBchMOf 

^;teeUie  Gn«Uj. 
▲ir=:IOOO. 

Wttwhtorioo 

cable  Imhca. 

32° 

0200 

6-68 

0-1361 

60° 

0  376 

1017 

02474 

60° 

0-524 

14-06 

0-3387 

100° 

1-860 

46-36 

11028 

150° 

7-420 

169-24 

40543 

212<> 

30*000 

620  20 

14-0600 

There  is  some  reason  to  suspect,  however,  that  vapours  do  not  follow  exactly  the 
theoretic  rules  upon  which  such  tables  are  constructed,  and  which,  in  reality,  apply 
only  to  gaseous  bodies.  Thus,  Despretz  has  found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  va- 
pour of  water  to  be  at  67°  7-72,  while  by  this  calculation  it  should  be  17-26,  air  at 
212°  being  1000 ;  his  results  cannot  be  considered  as  decisive,  although  they  show 
the  necessity  for  an  accurate  re-examination  of  the  subject.    At  very  high  teropera- 
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tores,  the  elasticity  does  certainly  not  increase  with  the  specific  gravity  when  the 
volume  remains  constant.  Ether  is  found  to  become  gaseous,  and  to  occupy  <nily 
twice  the  volume  it  had  when  liquid,  at  the  temperature  of  320°,  and  its  elasticity 
in  that  state  equals  38  atmospheres,  whereas,  by  calculation,  its  elastic  force  should 
be  168  atmospheres.  Alcohol,  enclosed  in  tubc»  hermetically  sealed,  is  totaUy  con- 
verted into  vapour,  occupying  only  three  times  the  volume  of  the  liquid  at  404°,  and 
then  exerts  a  presayre  only  of  129  atmospheres,  while  by  theory  the  pressure  should 
equal  221.  Water,  also,  was  obtained  by  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  gaseous  in  foui 
times  its  liquid  volume  at  779°,  and  should  then,  by  theory,  have  an  elasticity  ot 
780  atmospheres,  a  force  far  a)>ove  what  the  glass  tube  employed  could  possibly 
have  resisted.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  vapours,  so  far  as  the  relation  be- 
tween their  specific  gravity  and  their  elasticity  is  concerned,  do  not  follow  exactly 
the  same  law  as  gases  except  within  certain  limits  ,*  but  that,  when  the  elasticity  is 
much  smaller  or  much  greater  than  the  atmospheric  pressure,  variations  which  are 
vcTT  repiarkable,  though  not  as  yet  well  understood,  present  themselves. 

When  a  vapour,  as,  for  example,  steam,  which  has  been  generated 
in  close  vessels,  and  attained  a  great  elasticity,  is  suddenly  allowed 
to  escape  into  the  air,  its  temperature  is  suddenly  reduced  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  even  independent  of  condensation.  If  the  steam 
had  been  formed  under  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres,  its  volume 
is  but  one  fourth  of  what  it  should  become  when  free^  and  hence, 
on  escaping,  it  expands  in  that  proportion;  under  that  pressure 
its  temperature  had  been  294^,  but  by  the  increase  of  latent  heat 
it  falls  immediately  to  212^ ;  there,  however,  the  expansion  does 
not  stop ;  the  impulse  of  the  particles  of  vapour  carries  them  much 
farther  ;  and  as  the  specific  heat  increases  so  as  nearly  to  be  doubled 
when  the  volume  becomes  doubled,  a  considerable  reduction  of  the 
temperature  below  212°  occurs,  which  is  still  farther  increased  by 
admixture  of  cold  air  which  presses  into  the  rarefied  space  left  By 
the  expansion  of  the  steam.  Hence  it  is  that  steam  escaping  into 
the  air  from  under  considerable  pressure  possesses  much  less  heat* 
ing  powe^r  than  steam  arising  from  water  boiling  in  an  open  vessel : 
it  IS  much  less  liable  to  scald. 

The  principle  of  the  conversion  of  a  solid  or  liquid  body  into  a 
vapour  at  all  ordinary  temperatures  is  true,  even  where  the  body 
may  be  very  little  volatile.  Thus  the  space  over  the  mercury  in  the 
best  barometers  is  not  truly  empty,  but  contains  a  quantity  of  mer- 
curial vapour,  exercising  a  certain  elasticity,  and,  by  depressing  the 
liquid  column,  making  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  appear  small- 
er th-Bin  it  really  is.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  there  are,  for 
some  bodies  at  least,  temperatures  below  which  evaporation  does 
not  go  on ;  thus  no  mercurial  vapour  can  be  detected  unless  the 
temperature  be  above  40^,  and  oil  of  vitriol  requires  to  be  heated  to 
120'^  before  any  vapour  forms  from  it :  it  is  probable,  however,  that 
even  in  these  cases  the  general  principle  holds  good,  and  that  it  is 
only  from  the  minute  quantity  of  vapour  eluding  our  means  of  re- 
search that  the  existence  of  a  limit  to  evaporation  was  believed. 

The  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  being  that  at  which  its  vapour  can 
support  the  external  pressure,  it  is  liable  to  constant  fluctuation  as 
the  pressure  changes,  and  hence  the  fixing  of  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water  upon  the  thermometer  requires  the  care  and  attention 
already  noticed.  If  the  barometer  stood  at  23*64,  water  would  boil 
at  200^  in  place  of  212^  ;  and  so  close  is  the  connexion  between  the 
pressure  and  boiling  point,  that  the  height  of  any  place  abcre  the 
level  of  the  sea  may  be  determined  by  the  temperature  at  which 
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THLter  boils  there.  Thus,  if)  on  heating  some  mrateT  on  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  it  be  found  to  boil  at  203^,  we  find,  by  reference  to  a 
table,  that  the  elasticity  of  its  vapour  is  then  25*1  inches,  and  hence 
that  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  moment,  the  column  of  mercury 
in  a  barometer  should  have  been  at  that  height.  Then,  by  the  or- 
dinary calculation,  the  height  of  the  mountain  may  be  found  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  if  the  barometer  itself  had  been  carried  up.  On 
the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc,  the  highest  point  of  Europe,  water  has 
been  found  to  boil  at  184°. 

By  reducing,  artificially,  the  amount  of  pressure  upon  a  fluid,  as 
by  placing  the  vessel  containing  it  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump 
and  exhausting  the  air,  the  boiling  point  is  lowered  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  If  the  vacuum  were  perfect,  a  fluid  would  boil  even  at  the 
lowest  possible  temperature ;  but  this  is  not  practicable,  as  the  va- 
pour formed  cannot  be  so  perfectly  removed  but  that  it  will  ezer 
cise  some  pressure  )  but,  with  a  good  air-pump,  fluids  may  be  got 
to  boil  145°  below  their  ordinary  boiling  points;  thus  water  will 
boil  at  67°,  alcohol  at  32°,  ether  at  a  temperature  at  which  quicksil- 
ver would  freeze.  If,  at  the  moment  that  such  a  fluid  is  in  violent 
ebullition,  the  working  of  the  pump  be  stopped,  the  vapour  accumu- 
lates, and,' exercising  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  an  amount  of  press- 
ure corresponding  to  its  elasticity  at  the  existing  temperature,  rais- 
es the  boiUng  point,  and  thus  stops  the  ebullition.  This  fact  may 
be  shown  in  a  very  simple  and  singular  manner,  by  half  filling  a 
flask,  B,  with  water,  and  boiling  the  water  until  all  the  air  in  the 

flask  shall  have  been  expelled,  and  then  care- 
fully closing  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  5,  by  an  air- 
tight cork.  On  removing  the  source  of  heat, 
the  upper  part  of  the  flask,  B,  when  inverted 
as  in  the  figure,  remains  full  of  vapour,  which, 
pressing  upon  the  liquid  water,  arrests  the  ebul- 
lition. If,  then,  a  jet  of  cold  water,  i?,  be  allowed 
to  play  upon  the  flask,  the  vapour  is  condensed, 
and,  a  vacuum  being  thus  produced,  the  water 
begins  to  boil ;  if  a  jet  of  warm  water  be  em- 
ployed, the  vapour  retains  its  elastic  form,  and 
the  ebullition  ceases,  so  that  in  this  apparatus 
the  application  of  cold  may  appear  to  cause, 
and  that  of  heat  to  prevent,  Uie  water's  boiling. 
The  temperature  at  which  a  liquid  boils  is  thus  totally  dependant 
on  the  amount  of  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected.  But  the  limits 
within  which  that  pressure  varies  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  are  so  small,  that  the  boiling  point  may  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  important  characteristic  properties  of  a  volatile 
substance ;  and  from  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  determined, 
it  is  almost  universally  capable  of  beincr  applied.  Hence,  in  deseri- 
bing  such  bodies,  the  boiling  point  wiU  be  in  all  cases  given ;  but, 
for  illustrating  the  present  subject,  a  table  of  the  boiling  points  of 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  liquids  is  subjoined : 
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Muriatic  ether  ....  52^ 

Sulphuric  ether      ...  96^ 

Sulphuret  of  carbon    .    .  116"^ 

Pyroacetic  spirit    .    .    .  132^ 

Water  of  ammonia     .    .  140° 

Pyroxylic  spirit     .    .    .  161^ 

Alcohol 173° 


Water 818® 

Nitric  aoid 248° 

Oil  of  turpentine    .    .    .  315° 

Phosphorus       ....  564^ 

Sulphur «01° 

Sulphuric  acid  ....  630° 

Mercury 660® 


The  boiling  point  is  influenced  by  some  other  circumstances  than 
the  atmospheric  pressure  i  the  nature  of  the  vessel  may  alter  it  sev- 
eral degrees.  Thus,  in  a  glass  or  glazed  porcelain  vessel,  water 
boils,  under  a  pressure  of  30  inches,  not  at  212°,  but  214° ;  and  in 
graduating  a  thermometer,  it  is  hence  necessary  to  use  a  metallic 
vessel.  This  latter  appears  to  favour  ebullition  by  the  minute  irreg^ 
ularities  on  its  surface,  aflbrding  a  nucleus  for  the  steam  to  form,  as 
a  crystal  dropped  into  a  saline  solution  facilitates  the  crystallization ; 
and  if  the  smooth  surface  in  the  glass  vessel  be  removed  in  a  single 
point  by  a  scratch  with  a  diamond,  the  bubbles  of  steam  will  be  seen 
to  form  there  before  the  general  mass  of  liquid  comes  to  boil.  The 
influence  of  roughened  or  angular  surfaces  in  thus  favouring  the 
escape  of  steam,  may  be  shown  very  well  by  heating  water  in  a  glass 
flask  to  boiling,  and  then  aUowing  it  to  cool  a  little,  so  that  the  boil- 
ing shall  completely  cease ;  if,  then,  a  little  filings  of  copper,  or  a 
platina  wire,  be  dipped  into  the  liquid,  if  the  cooling  had  not  gone 
too  far,  the  boiling  will  immediately  recommence,  the  steam  forming 
at  the  edges  and  angles  of  the  rough  substances  introduced. 

The  temperature  of  the  steam  produced  is  not  afllected  by  the 
boiling  point  of  the  liquid.  Thus,  although  by  dissolving  salts,  such 
as  chloride  of  calcium,  in  water,  its  boiling  point  may  be  raised  to 
264>°,  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  immediately  over  the  solution 
is  found  to  be  but  212°  ;  for,  though  the  temperature  of  a  steam  bub- 
ble which  rises  up  through  such  a  solution  must  be  264°,  yet,  as  its 
elasticity  and  latent  heat  are  proportional  to  that  temperature,  it  ex- 
pands on  mixing  with  the  less  elastic  atmospheric  air,  and  is  cooled 
down  instantly  to  the  ordinary  boiling  point.  The  heat  of  a  water- 
bath  may  thus  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  saline  bodies  ^  but 
the  temperature  of  a  steam-bath  depends  only  on  the  elasticity  of 
the  steam. 

A  curious,  though  only  apparent,  anomaly  in  the  relations  of  liquids 
to  their  boiling  points  consists  in  the  possibility  of  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  liquid  being  heated  even  to  redness  without  the  liquid 
boiling,  though  exposed  only  to  the  ordinary  pressure.  This  may 
easily  be  shown  by  heating  a  platina  crucible  to  redness,  and  drop- 
ping into  it  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  the  water  remains  on  the  red- 
hot  metal  without  disturbance,  and  appears  scarcely  to  evaporate ; 
but  if  another  crucible  be  heated  to  300°,  and  the  water  be  poured 
out  of  the  flrst  into  the  second,  it  instantly  boils,  and  is  dissipated 
in  a  gush  of  vapour.  The  reason  is,  that  in  the  red-hot  crucible  the 
water  is  not  really  in  contact*  with  the  metal,  and  hence  the  heat 
passes  to  it  with  extreme  slowness ;  but  the  water  wets  the  colder 
crucible,  and,  absorbing  from  it  all  the  necessary  heat,  is  instantly 
converted  into  steam.  The  cohesive  force  of  the  metal  to  the  water 
being  diminished  considerably,  this  lies  in  a  red-hot  crucible  as  a 
clean  steel  needle  floats  on  water,  or  a  globule  of  mercury  moves 
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upon  glass,  and  is  not  affected  by  the  heat  until  it  wets  the  vessel, 
just  as  the  needle  does  not  sink  in  the  water  until  it  is  wetted  by  it. 
At  certain  temperatures  all  liquids  manifest  the  same  peculiarity. 

When  a  liquid  evBporates  at  a  temperature  below  its  boiling  point, 
it  still  absorbs  and  renders  latent  a  great  quantity  of,  heat,  and,  in- 
deed, more  heat  than  it  would  render  latent  when  converted  into  va* 
pour  by  ordinary  boiling.  It  has  been  found,  by  accurate  experi- 
ments with  water,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  it  to  hold 
also  with  liquids  in  general,  that  no  matter  at  what  temperature  a 
liquid  vaporizes,  it  absorbs  the  same  total  quantity  of  heat.  The 
more  of  this  that  becomes  sensible,  the  less  is  the  portion  which  re- 
mains latent,  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heats  of  the  vapour 
being  at  all  temperatures  the  same.     Thus,  with  water  evaporating  at 

32°,  the  latent  heat  is  1180,  the  sum  being  1212 
100«,  "        ««        1112,        «*        «*        1212 

212°,  "        "         1000,        «        "         1212 

300°,  "         "  912,         **        «'         1212 

There  is,  therefore,  no  economy  in  evaporating  or  distilling  at  one 
temperature  rather  than  another,  as  the  same  absolute  quantity  of 
heat  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  steam ;  but,  for  other 
reasons,  the  formation  of  vapours  at  low  temperatures  affords  to  the 
chemist  processes  of  the  greatest  value.  Many  vegetable  substances 
nnderfi^o  important  alterations  in  their  chemical  constitution  and  me- 
dicinal properties  if  they  be  exposed  for  a  long  time  even  to  a  heat 
of  212^  ;  and  hence,  in  the  preparation  of  extracts  and  inspissated 
juices  of  plants,  in  pharmacy,  forms  of  apparatus  are  sometimes 
employed,  in  which  the  evaporation  is  carried  on  in  close  vessels 
connected  with  an  air-pump,  and  in  which  a  partial  vacuum,  meas- 
ured by  a  barometer  gauge,  may  be  established.  In  the  manufacture 
of  sugar,  this  principle  of  evaporation  at  low  temperatures,  by  re- 
moval of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  was  the  source  of  great  improve- 
ment, as  the  true  crystallizable  sugar  is  converted  into  the  uncrys- 
tallizable  sugar  (treacle)  with  great  rapidity  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  sirup,  and  was  hence,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  to  the  manu- 
facturer. By  later  improvements  in  the  mode  of  applying  heat,  the 
necessity  of  evaporating  the  sirup  in  vacuo  has  been,  however, 
completely  obviated. 

The  absorption  of  heat  in  the  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  a  vapour 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  may  become  the  source  of  considerable 
cold ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  in  this  way  that  the  greatest  cold  yet  gener- 
ated has  been  produced.  The  cold  which  is  felt  when  a  little  ether 
or  spirits  of  wine  is  dropped  on  the  hand,  arises  from  this  fact ;  and 
by  surrounding  the  bulb  of  a  mercurial  thermometer  with  some  loose 
cotton,  and  moistening  it  with  liquid  sulphurous  acid,  the  quicksilver 
in  the  bulb  may  easily  be  frozen.  By  placing  some  ether  in  a  shal- 
low, thin  metallic  cup,  which  rests  in  a  glass  vessel  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  producing,  .by  the  air-pump,  the  rapid 
vaporization  of  the  ether,  the  water  may  he  so  frozen  that  the  two 
cups  shall  adhere  firmly  together  by  the  intervening  sheet  of  ice. 

Water  may  be  even  frozen  by  its  own  evaporation,  as  in  the  cry- 
ophorus,  which  consists  of  a  long  tube  terminating  in  bulbs  which 
contain  some  water,  and  from  which  the  air  had  been  carefully  ex- 
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pelled  by  boiling  before  the  apparatus  was  completely  closed.    The 

^^^  space  above  the  wa- 

™^  ter  remains  then  oc- 

cupied only  by  wa- 
tery vapour.  If  all 
the  water  be  brought 
into  one  bulb,  and 
the  other  bulb  be  im- 
mersed in  a  freezing 
mixture,  the  vapour 
will  condense  there, 
^^^  and  new  vapour  be- 
"  ing  formed,  a  distil- 

lation will  be  produced  from  the  one  to  the  other  bulb.  The  vapour 
which  forms  in  the  warm  bulb  must  derive  its  latent  heat  from  the 
water  which  remains  behind,  and  this  is  gradually  cooled  to  the 
freezing  point,  and  ultimately  completely  frozen  ^  the  latent  heat 
of  about  eight  parts  of  water  being  given  up  to  form  the  latent  heat 
of  one  part  of  vapour  at  32^.  Even  without  the  application  of  arti- 
ficial cold,  water  may  be  frozen  by  its  own  evapo- 
ration. Thus,  if  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump 
we  arrange  two  flat  dishes,  the  upper  containing 
water,  the  lower  containing  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then, 
having  removed  the  air,  we  leave  the  apparatus  for 
a  short  time  to  act,  we  shall  find  the  water  in  the 
upper  vessel  converted  into  ice.  Accordingly,  as 
any  portion  of  vapour  forms,  it  is  immediately  ab- 
sorbed by  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  a  great  af- 
finity for  water  ^  and  the  vapour  being  thus  prevented 
from  collecting,  the  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  pro- 
ceeds unceasingly,  until  so  much  heat  has  been  re- 
moved that  the  residual  water  is  converted  into  ice. 

In  fluids  more  volatile  than  water,  this  synchronous  freezing  and 
evaporation  may  occur  still  more  simply.  Thus,  if  strong  prussic 
acia  be  allowed  to  form  a  pendant  drop  from  a  glass  rod,  the  drop 
will  become  solid  by  the  evaporation  <tf  one  portion  of  it,  and  the 
cooling  of  what  remains.  The  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  so- 
lidification of  carbonic  acid  arises  from  the  same  principle.  A  jet 
of  liquid  carbonic  acid  being  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air,  one 
portion  instantly  flashes  into  the  state  of  gas,  and  absorbs  so  much 
heat  that  the  portion  which  remains  is  converted  into  a  compact 
solid  mass. 

In  warm  climates,  the  evaporation  of  water  is  commonly  employ- 
ed to  moderate  the  sultriness  of  the  air,  by  the  agreeable  cold  and 
freshness  it  produces.  The  Spanish  alcarrazas  are  earthen  vessels, 
80  porous  that  any  liquid  which  is  put  in  them  gradually  filters 
through,  and,  evaporating  from  the  outer  surface,  cools  the  interior 
mass.  In  chemical  operations,  the  same  mode  of  refrigeration  is  in 
constant  use  ;  and  when  describing  these  operations,  the  action  of 
this  principle,  in  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  used,  will  be  re- 
ferred to. 

The  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  vapour  at  ordinary  temperatures 
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18  often  called  spontaneous  evaporation ;  and  in  the  case  of  water, 
from  the  great  extent  to  which  it  becomes  subservient  to  the  econ- 
omy of  nature,  this  process  is  one  of  high  importance.  It  was  for* 
merly  supposed  that  the  atmosphere  was  necessary  to  evaporation ; 
and  this  idea  was  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  by  a  current  of  air 
the  evaporation  is  much  assisted  i  but  it  is  now  established  t];^at  the 
pressure  of  air  is  really  an  obstacle  to  evaporation,  and  that  a  cur- 
rent is  useful,  not  by  supplying  new  quantities  of  air,  but  by  re* 
moving  the  vapour  according* as  it  is  formed,  and  leaving  fresh 
spaces  into  which  it  may  expand.  When  a  liquid  forms  vapour, 
the  quantity  formed  is  determined  only  by  the  space  into  which 
the  vapour  may  spread,  and  by  the  temperature.  It  is  no  matter 
whether  the  space  be  occupied  before  by  other  vapours  or  by  air, 
or  whether  it  be  a  vacuum ;  the  quantity  of  vapour  which  can  form  in 
it  is  in  all  these  cases  the  same. 

Dalton  was  the  first  who  clearly  showed  that  different  gases  and 
vapours  offer  no  resistance  to  each  other's  elasticity :  thus,  that  the 
particles  of  watery  vapour  in  the  air  are  not  subjected  to  the  press- 
ure of  the  atmosphere,  but  only  influenced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
particles  of  the  same  kind ;  and  hence,  that  at  32^,  when  the  elas- 
ticity of  vapour  is  only  0*200  inch,  it  retains  perfectly  its  elastic 
constitution,  though  diffused  through  an  atmosphere,  the  elasticity 
of  which  may  equal  thirty  inches.  If  we  moisten  the  interior  of  a 
bell  glass,  filled  by  air,  with  ether,  alcohol,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and 
water,  all  mixed  together,  there  will  be  formed  in  the  bell  as  much 
of  the  vapour  of  each  substance  as  if  the  bell  had  been  completely 
empty  of  the  others ;  each  vapour  will  exercise  a  pressure  propor- 
tional to  its  elasticity,  and  by  the  sum  of  all  these  pressures,  the 
pressure  of  the  external  air  will  be  equilibrated.  It  is,  consequent- 
ly, possible  to  produce  the  rapid  evaporation  of  one  fluid,  while  an- 
other beside  it,  or  even  mixed  with  it,  shall  not  evaporate  at  all ;  it 
being  only  necessary  to  remove  the  vapour  of  the  one  as  rapidly  as 
it  is  formed,  while  the  portion  of  the  vapour  of  the  second  produ- 
ced in  the  first  instance  shall  remain,  and  prevent  its  farther  change. 
Thus,  by  placing  a  shallow  dish  of  dilute  alcohol  under  the  receiv- 
er of  an  air-pump,  with  a  quantity  of  quicklime,  the  latter  combines 
with  and  absorbs  the  watery  vapour  as  fast  as  formed  j  and  there 
is,  hence,  a  continual  evaporation  of  the  water,  while  the  al<)phol, 
after  generating  as  much  vapour  as  once  fiUs  the  receiver,  is  press- 
ed upon  by  it,  and  cannot  form  any  more.  In  this  manner,  alcohol, 
almost  quite  pure,  though  much  the  more  volatile,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  may  be  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  its  solution  in  water, 
as  it  were  to  dryness. 

If  the  liquid  be  in  excess,  the  vapour  possesses  the  elasticity 
belonging  to  its  temperature  |  but  if  there  be  not  liquid  enough  to 
form  so  much  vapour,  the  vapour  formed  then  expands,  so  as  to  oc* 
cupy  the  entire  space,  and  its  elasticity  diminishes  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  volume ;  vapours  being  regulated  by  the  same  law 
of  pressure  which  holds  with  gases. 

If,  thus,  a  bell  glass  of  atmospheric  air  be  confined  over  water  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  80°,  a  quantity  of  vapour  diffuses  itself  through  the  air,  and,  as  there  is 
water  in  excess,  the  elasticity  of  that  vapour  will  be  100  inch.  Now  if  we  suppose 
the  elasticity  of  the  air  to  have  been  previously  30  inches,  it  will  become,  by  the 
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addition  of  the  Taponr,  29,  for  the  vapour  oounteracta  one  inch  of  the  external  at- 
mospheric pressure ;  the  air  in  the  bell  glass  will  then  expand  in  the  proportion  of 
30  to  29 ;  or,  what  is  the  same  in  practice,  the  volume  of  the  damp  air  is  the  same 
as  the  volume  which  the  vapour  should  occupy,  if  condensed  in  the  proportion  ikf  its 
own  elasticity  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  added  to  the  volume  occupied  by  the 
air  when  dry.  It  is  thus  that  the  volumes  of  gases  collected  over  water  are  cor- 
rected for  the  watery  vapour  that  is  mixed  with  them.  Thus,  in  the  analysis  of  a 
substanee  containing  nitrogen,  let  us  suppose  that  8*54  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen  have 
been  collected  over  water  at  the  temperature  of  63^,  and  the  barometric  pressure 
being  29-35  inches ;  at  that  temperature  the  elasticity  of  vapour  is  0-68,  and  hence 
that  of  the  dry  air  is  29-35—0-68=28-77.  The  volumes  which  they  occupy  are  as 
these  numbers,  and  hence  the  8-54  of  damp  gas  consists  of  ^^^X8  54=0- 17  of 
watery  vapour,  and  -f^  x  8-54=8-37  of  dry  nitrogen. 

This  volume  should  still  be  corrected  for  temperature  and  pressure  before  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  by  weight  could  be  obtained  from  it. 

Where  the  air  is  not  completely  saturated  with  the  watery  va- 
po\ir,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  exact  quantity  of  vapour 
which  it  contains.  One  of  the  best  methods  consists  in  cooling  it 
until  its  volume  is  so  much  diminished  that  the  quantity  of  vapour 
is  sufficient  to  saturate  it,  and  from  the  temperature  at  which  this 
occurs  the  quantity  of  vapour  may  be  calculated.  This  temperature 
is  termed  the  dew  point  of  the  air  or  gas,  because,  if  cooled  in  the 
least  below  that  point,  a  quantity  of  liquid  water  is  deposited  iu  the 
form  of  dew  upon  the  neighbouring  cold  bodies.  This  may  be  ea- 
sily done  by  taking  a  tumbler  of  water  somewhat  too  warm,  and 
cooling  it  gradually  by  dissolving  in  it  a  little  mixed  nitre  and  sal 
ammoniac,  until  a  slight  deposition  of  dew  is  perceptible  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  glass ;  the  water  is  then  at  the  temperature  of  the  dew 
point.  Another  method  consists  in  observing  the  rapidity  of  evap- 
oration from  the  surface  of  the  bulb  of  a  therm6meter  which  is 
covered  with  muslin  kept  wet  by  water.  The  thermometer  so  ar- 
ranged is  always  at  a  lower  temperature  than  an  ordinary  thermom- 
eter, from  the  quantity  of  heat  carried  away  by  evaporation,  and 
the  temperature  will  be  lower  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  evapo- 
ration. In  dry  air,  evaporation  is  quickest ;  in  air  saturated  with 
moisture  evaporation  ceases,  and  in  all  intermediate  degrees  there  is 
a  connexion  between  the  quantity  of  moisture  already  present  in  the 
air  and  the  depression  of  temperature,  which  accompanies  the  forma- 
tion of  as  much  more  as  will  saturate  it.  This  method  is  peculiarly 
of  interest  from  the  means  which  it  afforded  to  Apjohn  of  ascertain- 
ing the  specific  heats  of  the  gases  already  noticed,  and  it  is  easy 
now  to  understand  the  general  principle  upon  which  his  process 
was  established.  If  we  consider  a  certain  space  which  may  be  fill- 
ed by  the  different  gases  in  succession,  and  these  gases  being  dry, 
they  are  made  to  saturate  themselves  with  watery  vapour,  for  the 
formation  of  which  they  themselves  supply  the  heat,  it  will  be  ea- 
sily seen,  that  as  the  quantity  of  heat  to  be  given  out  is  the  same 
for  all,  their  temperatures  will  be  reduced  in  a  degree  inverse  to 
their  specific  heats.  Hydrogen  with  a  high  specific  heat  will  only 
require  to  cool  about  one  third  the  number  of  degrees  necessary  for 
air  or  other  gases.     The  numerical  results  obtained  by  this  process 

have  been  already  given. 

Instruments  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  quantity  of  the  watery  vapoui 
which  the  atmosphere  contains  are  termed  hygrometers,  and  that  of  Daniell  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant  and  most  useful.    It  is  a  cryqphorus,  a  be,  which  in  place  of 
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water  contains  etlter,  and  in  oae  bulb  o! 
which,  bdjiA  fixed  a  very  delicate  thermom- 
eter. This  bulb  is  made  of  blackened  glass, 
and  the  other  bulb,  a,  is  covered  with  a  little 
bag  of  muslin.  All  the  ether  having  been 
made  to  pass  into  the  black  glass  bulb,  a  littli? 
ether  is  poured  on  the  muslin  envelope  of  the 
other.  This,  by  condensing  the  vapour  inside, 
causes  the  ether  to  distil  from  the  blackened 
bulb,  and  thus  cools  it  and  the  air  in  contact 
with  it,  until  it  arrives  at  the  point  of  satura- 
tion, when  a  dew  of  liquid  water  begins  to  be 
deposited,  which  is  at  once  observed  upon  the 
blackened  glass.  The  internal  thermometer 
'shows  the  temperature  of  the  bulb,  which  is 
the  dew  point,  and  a  thermometer  which  is 
attached  }o  the  support  of  the  instrument 
shows  the  temperature  of  the  external  air. 

When  the  dew  point  has  been  thus  deter- 
mined, the  subsequent  calculation  is  very 
simple.  Thus,  if  there  be  air  at  72^,  of 
which  the  dew  point  is  46^,  the  barometric  pressure  being  30  inches,  the  elasticity 
of  steam  at  45"  is  0-316  ;  and  as  the  elasticity  diminishes  according  as  the  volume 
increases  from  45"  to  72",  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  in  the  air  at  72"  is  0  30 ;  and 
the  atmospheric  pressure  of  30  inches  is  produced  by  the  dry  atmosphere,  which 
balances  29*70,  and  the  watery  vapour  which  balances  0*30 ;  and  the  respective 
volumes  are  as  these  pressures. 

Gay  Lussac  has  sought  to  establish  a  close  relation  between  the  manner  in  which 
solid  bodies  dissolve  in  liquids,  and  that  in  which  vapours  diffhse  themselves  through 
spaee.  Thns^  if  a  soUd  body  dissolved  only  because  the  liquid  diminished  the  co- 
hesion of  its  particles,  the  diminution  of  that  cohesion  in  another  way  should  in- 
crease the  solnbility  very  much :  this,  however,  does  not  occur.  When  paraffine 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  the  solubility  increases  steadily  with  the  temperature,  and  does 
not  change  more  rapidly  at  the  temperature  when  the  paraffine  melts  than  at  any 
other.  This  is  the  case  also  with  many  other  easily  fusible  bodies.  Hence  he  com-' 
pares  the  difltasion  of  particles  of  the  sohd  through  the  liquid  to  the  difiUsion  of  par- 
tides  of  vapour  of  water  through  the  air,  which  is  not  affected  by  the  solid  or  liquid 
form  of  the  water,  but  depends  only  on  the  temperature ;  and  certainly  this  view, 
though  not  applicable  to  sdl,  or  even  the  majority  of  cases  of  solution,  is  of  much  in- 
terest, as  pointing  out  a  similarity  between  solution  and  vaporization  previously  un- 
noticed, and  which  may  be  applied  to  the  explanation  of  many  anomalous  facts. 

The  employment  of  steam  as  a  moving  power  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  'science  and  to  the  arts,  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
terminate  a  discussion  of  the  properties  of  vapours  without  any 
allusion  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  utilized.  The  little  steam  cyl- 
inder of  Wollaston  figured  in  the  margin  contains  all 
that  is  essential  to  the  application  of  steam,  in  princi- 
ple, to  produce  motion.  A  glass  tube,  tgrminating  be- 
low in  a  bulb,  is  fitted  with  a  little  steam-tight  piston, 
which  slides  up  and  down,  the  rod  passing  through  the 
brass  cap  at  top.  If,  now,  a  little  water  be  placed  in 
the  bulb  and  boiled,  its  steam,  pressing  on  the  bottom 
of  the  piston,  forces  it  up ;  and  when  at  top,  if  the  bulb 
be  dipped  into  cold  water,  the  steam  condenses,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  external  air  forces  the  piston  down 
again.  This  mav  be  repeated  any  number  of  times, 
and  is  the  essential  element  of  the  atmospheric  steam 
engine  of  Newcomen.  It  was  in  this  form  when  Watt 
commenced  his  improvements  on  it ;  and  by  applying 
all  the  resources  of  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  lient 
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then  first  obtained  by  .himself  and  his  illustrious  associate  Black, 
he  converted  .it,  though  still  without  changing  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, from  the  machine  of  Newcomen,  which  had  been  rejected 
from  practice  for  its  inefficiency  and  expense,  into  the  instrument 
which,  after  the  art  of  printing,  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
poweriful  material  agent  of  human  improvement  and  civilization  of 

which  mankind  has  ever  obtained  possession. 

The  Bimilarity  of  constitution  of  gases  and  vapours  has  been  already  pointed  out 
on  many  occasions,  and  particularly,  in  page  21,  the  conversion  of  gases  into  liquids 
by  the  application  of  great  pressure  has  been  detailed.  A  Uqn&ed  gas  so  con- 
tained in  a  close  vessel  is  precisely  in  the  condition  of  water  heated  in  a  digester, 
as  in  the  apparatus  figured  in  page  80,  far  above  its  boiling  point,  and  generatiiig 
steam  possessed  of  considerable  tension.  On  this  analo|;y  has  been  founded  an  in- 
teresting speculation  concerning  the  temperatures  at  which  the  gases  would,  at  or- 
dinary pressures,  assume  their  liquid  form,  that  is,  their  boiling  points  when  liquid, 
thus  : 

At  44-5^  the  tension  of  liquid  nitrous  oxide  is  60  atmos^eres. 

At32'0*>  "  "  »*  44  " 

For  13*5^  an  increase  of  tension  of      ...    6  atmospheres. 

Steam  exerts  a  pressure  of  60  atmospheres  at    .    .    .    611*6® 

and  of  44  ««  "  '  .    .    .    497  6° 

For  six  atmospheres  the  difference  is 140°,  or  just  the  same. 

Liquid  carbonic  acid  exerts  a  pressure  of  26  atmos.  at       32°  >  rhin_.„»a  ono 

and  of  20    "         "        12°  J  ^^erence,  w 

The  tension  of  steam  is  26  atmospheres  at     ....  439-6°  >  t>.«.^,^„^  -.,<, 

20         «  "      .    .    .    .  418  6°  ]  ^"««nce.  SI 

Muriatic  acid  exerts,  when  liquid,  a  tension  of  26  atmos.  at     26*' )  ra^r^.^^^  ooo 

and  of  20      "      "       3°  J  ^"»«n<»»  ^ 

Steam  balances  26  atmospheres  at 439-6°  >  -niir^^^^^  m  « 

20  ««  it 4186°  )  ^^inerence,  xi 

Ammonia  liquefies  and  exerts  a  pressure  of  6*6  atmos.  at       60°  )  tizav^^^  ,  ao 

and  of  6        "      "       32<>  S  "^«'«»<5e»  « 
Steam  exerts  a  pressure  of  6-6  atmospheres  at     .    .    .  326°     )nj«i«««^    ibko 

60         "  "...  307 6°  f  ^™erence,  la o 

.  It  is  hence  evident  that,  hi  every  case,  the  rate  of  increase  of  elasticity  of  these 
gases  with  the  temperature  follows  the  same  law  as  that  of  steam ;  and  there  is, 
therefore,  good  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  elasticity  were  diminished  to  one  at- 
mosphere, the  reduction  of  temperature  necessary  to  efiect  it  should  be  regulated 
by  the  same  law  as  that  of  watery  vapour ;  the  gases  should  then,  under  the  ordi- 
nary pressure  of  30  inches,  become  liquid,  and  when  liquid,  their  boiling  points 
should  be : 

Nitrous  oxide =  —  252  4°  Fahrenheit. 

Carbonic  acid =  —  230  8°         « 

Muriatic  aci^ =  —  2020°         «< 

Ammonia =r  —    63-4°         " 

The  great  increase  of  elasticity  which  these  liquefied  gases  acquire  by  a  change 
<rf  temperature,  limited  to  a  very  few  degrees,  has  led  to  sanguine  opinions  of  their 
advantages  as  a  source  of  power  in  machines.  No  experimenta  at  all  sufficiently 
satisfactoiy  to  be  decisive  upon  the  question  have  as  yet  been  made. 

There  are  some  other  properties  of  gases  which,  although  closely  connected  with 
the  subject  now  discussed,  I  shall  postpone,  in  order  to  introduce  them  where  they 
are  found  to  be  of  the  most  practical  importance.  Thus,  the  manner  in  which 
gases  spread  through  each  other,  in  virtue  of  their  diffusive  power,  will  be  descri 
bed  under  the  head  of  Atmospheric  Air,  to  the  proper  constitution  of  which  this 
law  is  indispensable.  The  relation  of  eases  to  water,  their  solubility  in  that  and 
other  liquids,  and  the  various  modes  of  depriving  them  of  moisture  for  the  purpose 
of  chemical  experiments,  shall  enter  into  the  history  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  water. 
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SECTION  V. 
OF   THE   TEAMSMISSION   OF  HEAT   THROITGH  BODIES. 

It  is  a  matter  of  every-day  expenence^  that  heat  may  be  propagated 
from  one  part  of  a  body  to  another,  and  also  that  this  propagation 
takes  place  in  unequal  degrees  with  different  bodies.  Thus,  if  one 
extremity  of  a  poker  be  heated  to  bright  redness,  the  other  will  be- 
come so  hot  as  to  be  intolerable  to  the  hand ;  while,  if  a  stick  of 
the  same  length  be  inserted  in  the  fire^  the  heated  extremity  may  be 
completely  burned  off,  without  the  farther  extremity  having  its  tem- 
perature raised  in  any  remarkable  degree.  The  extremity  of  a  glass 
rod  may  be  melted  by  the  flame  of  a  blowpipe,  though  held  in  the 
fingers  scarcely  an  inch  from  the  flame :  but  we  shall  find  it  difficult 
to  meh  the  extremity  of  a  silver  wire,  from  the  heat  spreading  it- 
self generally  through  its  mass,  and  elevating  the  temperature  of 
its  entire  length  almost  to  the  same  degree.  Bodies  which  act  like 
silver  are  said  to  conduct  heat  well,  and  are  termed  conductors. 
Bodies  which  intercept  it,  like  wood  or  glass,  are  termed  nou'Con' 
ductors.  It  is  only  a  difference  of  degree,  for  there  is  no  body 
which  prevents  totally  the  passage  of  heat  across  its  mass. 

The  propagation  of  heat  through  a  body,  in  virtue  of  its  conduct- 
ing power,  is  supposed  to  take  place  from  particle  to  particle,  pre- 
cisely as,  when  we  apply  a  heated  to  a  cold  ball  of  iron,  the  latter 
becomes  warmed  at  its  point  of  contact.  If,  in  place  of  using  balls 
of  iron,  cubical  masses  were  employed,  touching  by  their  surfaces, 
the  communication  of  heat  would  be  much  more  rapid,  from  the 
greater  number  of  points  at  which  transmission  could  take  place. 
In  t\^  interior  of  a  body  we  should  expect,  therefore,  to  find  the 
degree  of  approximation  of  the  particles  to  have  some  influence  on 
the  rapidity  of  transmission,  that  is,  on  the  conducting  power,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  power  of  conducting  heat  should  have  some 
relation  to  the  density  and  the  cohesion  of  each  body. 

Many  series  of  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  con- 
ducting power  of  different  bodies.  Such  experiments  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  variety  of  ways.  Thus,  if  a  number  of  similar  rods,  of 
different  substances,  be  coated  to  a  certain  distance  from  one  ex- 
tremity with  wax,  and  then  heat  be  applied  to  the  other  extremity, 
the  wax  will  melt  according  as  the  temperature  of  each  rod  rises, 
from  the  transmission  of  the  heat  along  it ;  and  the  leng^th  of  the 
coating  melted  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  will  be  a  measure  of  its 
conducting  power.  Another  mode  consists  in  forming  the  sub* 
stances  to  be  tried  into  disks,  and,  having  placed  a  small  morsel  of 
phosphorus  upon  each,  warming  all  equally  by  laying  them  on  a 
neated  surface.  The  phosphorus  inflames  first  upon  the  disk  which 
transmits  most  readily  the  heat,  and  on  the  other  disks  in  the  order 
of  the  conducting  power  of  their  substtmce.  But  such  experiments 
are  only  useful  in  giving  the  order  o'f  conducting  power  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  and  are  inapplicable  to  exact  purposes. 

The  best  results  are  those  which  have  been  obtained  by  Despretz, 
whose  method  was  the  following.  All  the  bars  used  in  his  experi- 
ments were  square  prisms,  and  were  all  covered  with  the  same  black 
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vamiBh,  in  order  that  the  loss  of  heat  from  their  surface  might  be 
exactly  similar.  At  every  four  inches  of  their  length  was  a  hole 
bored  to  half  the  depth  of  the  bar,  which  was  filled  with  oil  or  mer^ 
cury,  into  which  the  bulb  of  a  delicate  thermometer  dipped,  so  as 
at  every  instant  to  show  the  temperature  of  the  bar  at  this  series  of 
points.  By  means  of  a  lamp  applied  to  one  extremity  of  the  bar, 
it  was  strongly  heated,  and  the  steadiness  of  the  heat  secured  by 
finding  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  nearest  the  lamp  to  be 
stationary  for  six  hours,  the  usual  time  of  an  experiment.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  of  the  room,  which  should  scarcely  at  all 
vary  during  that  time,  is  known  by  a  thermometer. 

After  the  bar  has  been  heated  for  two  or  three  hours,  each  ther 
mometer  arrives  at  a  temperature  which  thenceforth  continues  the 
same  as  long  as  the  source  of  heat  is  kept  up*  This  temperature 
depends  on  the  difierence  between  the  quantity  of  heat  that  is  prop- 
agated along  the  bar  from  the  lamp,  and  the  quantity  which  is  lost 
by  cooling.  The  excess  of  the  temperatures  of  the  thermometers 
attached  to  the  bar  above  the  temperature  of  the  room,  forms,  there- 
fore, a  series,  the  ratio  of  which  aepends  upon  the  conducting  pow- 
er of  the  bar  in  a  manner  which,  though  not  simply  proportional, 
is  easily  deduced  from  it  by  calculation.  By  these  principles,  of 
which  the  theory  was  given  by  the  celebrated  Fourier,  Despretz  has 
deduced,  from  his  experiments,  the  following  conducting  powers, 
gold  being  assumed  as  the  standard  for  comparison. 


Gold 1000 

saver 973 

Copper S98 

Platinum 381 

Iron 374 

Zinc 363 


Tin 304 

Lead 180 

Maiiile 230 

Porcelain 12-2 

Fireclay 11-4 


Although  this  series  presents,  when  compared  with  the  specific 
^  gravities,  or  other  physical  properties  of  these  bodies,  very  great 
diversity,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  more  expansible  and  more 
fusible  metals,  tin,  lea4,  and  zinc,  are  those  which  conduct  heat 
worst.  The  position  of  platina  is,  however,  quite  anomalous,  and 
mast  prevent  any  attempt  at  generalization. 

The  difference  of  the  conducting  power  of  solid  bodies  is  of  daily 
utility  in  ordinary  life,  as  well  as  in  chemical  operations.  It  is  thus 
that  substances  of  exactly  the  same  temperature  may  produce  quite 
opposite  sensations  to  the  hand.  If  we  grasp  in  one  hand  a  piece 
of  metal,  and  in  the  other  a  piece  of  wood,  both  at  180^,  the  hand 
will  be  reddened  and  blistered  by  the  former,  but  the  latter  will  feel 
only  moderately  warm.  If  the  metal  and  wood  be  both  cooled  to 
32^,  the  former  will  feel  intensely  cold,  but  the  latter  scarcely  at  all 
so.  In  the  first  case,  the  metal  gives  out  its  heat  to  the  hand,  and 
in  the  second,  abstracts  it  from  the  hand  so  rapidly  that  the  nerves 
and  circulation  become  acutely  sensible  of  the  change;  but  with 
the  wood,  from  its  low  conducting  power,  the  flow  of  heat  takes 
place  so  gradually  in  each  direction  as  almost  to  escape  notice. 
The  brickwork  of  a  fireplace  or  of  a  furnace  is  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  heat  generated  by  combustion  from  spreading  to  the 
surrounding  bodies,  and  so  being  lost.     It  wot  id  be  difiScult  to  light 
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m  fire  in  a  tnaBsire  metallic  gtaie,  for  the  heat  would  be  so  rapidly 
carried  off  by  its  conducting  power,  that  the  fuel,  if  not  well  lighted 
before  being  introduced,  would  be  cooled  down  and  extinguished. 

Liquids  conduct  heat  but  very  slowly  ;  so  slowly,  that  they  were 
long  considered  to  be  true  non-conductors.  It  is  now  satisfactorily 
proved,  however,  that  they  do  conduct ;  and  although  no  accurate 
numbers  have  been  obtained,  their  power  appears  to  be  generally  as 
their  density ;  mercury  being  the  best  conductor,  and  alcohol  and 
ether  being  the  worst.  This  low  conducting  power  may  easily  be 
demonstrated  by  experiment.  Thus,  if  in  ajar  of  water  an  air  thet 
mometer  be  inverted,  so  that  its  bulb  shall  be  very 
near  the  surface,  and  the  cup  containing  ether  be  laid 
floating  on  the  water,  as  in  the  figure,  the  ether  may 
be  set  on  fire,  and  allowed  to  bum  for  a  conaideiable 
time  before  any  action  on  the  thermometer  becomes 
sensible,  and  even  then  the  bent  appears  to  have 
travelled  rather  by  the  solid  material  of  the  glass 
than  by  the  water.  If  a  little  water  be  frozen  in  the 
bottom  of  a  narrow  tube,  and  a  solid  adherent  piece 
of  ice  being  ^o  obtained,  if  more  water  be  poured  in 
so  aa  to  cover  the  ice  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches, 
on  inclining  the  tube,  and  applying  the  flame  of  a 
lamp  to  the  water  near  the  surface,  it  may  be  kept  boiling  violently, 
and  for  a  long  time,  before  the  ice  begins  to  liquefy,  and  even  then 
it  is  by  the  glass  material  of  the  tube  that  the  heat  is  conveyed. 

Notwithstanding  such  fscts,  it  is  still  well  known  that  heat  may 
be  communicated  through  large  quantities  of  fluid,  so  that  the  nlass 
shall  be  rapidly  and  uniformly  heated.     It  occurs,  then,  not  by  con- 
duction, but  by  difltision ;  and  the  source  of  heat  cannot  be  applied 
indifierently  to  any  surface  of  the  fluid,  as  it  might  be  to  a  solid 
body,  but  must  be  applied  underneath.     When  any  portion  of  a 
liquid  is  healed,  it  expands,  and,  becoming  specifically  lighter,  as-  - 
cends  in  the  mass,  and  is  replaced  by  the  colder  and  heavier  por- 
tions,  which,  being  in  their  turn  heated,  ascend  also,  and  ^ 
thus  generate  a  circulating  current  of  ascending  warm,  U^ 
and  descending  cold  liquid,  aa  in  the  figure,  by  which  I 
every  particle  of  the  liquid  is  brought  in  succetsioa  into  | 
contact  with  the  source  of  heat,  and  the  resulting  tern-  fl 
perature  quickly  and  uniformly  gained.  H 

In  the  case  of  water,  and  such  liquids  as  have  a  point  m 
of  maximum  density,  this  communication  of  heat,  1^  as-  n 
cending  and  descending  currents,  occurs  in  the  inverse  Ij 
ordor  below  that  point.  Thus,  to  warm  water  which  is  U 
below  39*5",  the  heat  should  be  applied  above,  or  to  cool  l| 
it  farther  the  heat  should  he  abstracted  below.  On  this  i 
property  depends  the  preservation  a(  the  lakes  and  rivers  H 
of  these  countries  from  total  and  eternal  congelation.  W 
When  the  mass  of  water  becomes  cooled  to  39-5°,  the  su-  L 
perficial  layer  becoming  lighter  as  it  cools  more,  prevents,  ll 
by  its  non-conducting  power,  the  farther  abstraction  of  -^ 
heat  from  the  deeper  portions ;  but  when  the  warm  air  of  — 
spring  plays  on  it,  the  heat  is  rapidly  diffiised  from  above  down- 
ward,  until  the  temperature  of  the  entire  mass  is  raised  to  39-5''. 
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In  their  mode  of  communicating  heat,  gases  resemble  liquids* 
Their  true  conducting  power  is  quite  insensible,  but  by  the  currents 
which  are  produced  by  the  ascent  of  warm  and  the  descent  of  cold 
particles,  they  abstract  and  communicate  heat  with  great  rapidity* 
The  difference  is  easily  felt  by  holding  the  hand  first  at  the  side 
tod  then  over  the  fiame  of  a  candle,  the  distance  being  the  same. 
In  the  latter  case  the  great  increase  of  heat  arises  from  the  ascend* 
ing  current  of  beated  air,  which  does  not  affect  the  hand  when  at 
the  side. 

The  non-conducting  power  of  gases  is  practically  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  different  kmds  of  clothing  owe  their  warmth  to  the  fact 
that  they  prevent  the  heat  of  the  body  from  escaping }  this  they  ef- 
fect not  BO  much  by  the  power  of  their  proper  solid  substance,  as 
by  being  o[  a  loose  and  spongy  texture,  they  imprison  in  their  pores 
a  quantity  of  air,  which,  not  being  able  to  form  those  continual  cur- 
rents, acts  as  a  non-conductor.  The  more  loose  and  spongy,  there- 
fore, the  tissue  of  a  cloth  may  be,  the  more  air  does  it  confine  and 
the  warmer  it  is.  This  is  fuUy  supported  by  the  experiments  of 
Rumford,  who,  baring  beated  to  the  same  degree  a  thermometer 
imbedded  in  the  materials  of  which  clothing  is  generally  made, 
fiound  that  it  cooled  through  135°  with 


Air                   in     576" 

Raw  silk        in    1284'' 

Fine  lint           "    1032" 

Beaver's  to  •*     129e" 

Cotton  wool     ^*    1048" 

Eider  down    "     1305" 

Sheep's  wool   "    1118" 

Hare's  to      "    1316" 

When  these  bodies  are  tightly  compressed,* so  as  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  air  confined  within  their  tissue,  the  power  of  retaining 
warmth  diminishes  in  the  same  degree. 

On  standing  before  a  fire,  the  influence  of  the  heat  is  felt  even 
at  a  considerable  distance,  although  the  air  is,  as  has  been  just  stated, 
so  bad  a  conductor  that  the  warmth  cannot  be  ascribed  to  direct 
transmission  through  its  mass ;  and  since  a  current  of  air  is  passing 
to  the  fire  in  order  to  supply  its  conduction  and  produce  the  draught 
of  the  chimney,  no  heat  can  arrive  at  the  body  by  the  current  from 
the  fire.  Also,  if  a  heated  iron  ball  be  suspended  in  a  room,  it 
propagates  heat  in  all  directions,  although  the  current  of  air  which, 
so  far  as  has  been  yet  described,  alone  can  convey  any  great  quan- 
tity of  heat,  is  directed  only  upward.  Heat  is  therefore  propagated 
by  a  third  mode,  distinct  from  diffusion  and  from  combustion;  and 
the  heated  body  being  supposed  to  emit  actual  quantities  of  heat  in 
straight  lines  or  rays  from  every  point  of  its  surface,  this  mode  is 
termed  radiation. 

Radiation  is  remarkably  distinct  from  conduction  and  difiusion 
in  not  requiring  for  its  existence  any  material  medium.  On  the 
contrary,  the  existence  of  any  coherent  substance  in  their  path  is 
an  obstacle  to  the  transmission  of  the  rays  of  heat,  and  hence  in 
most  solids  and  liquids  there  is  little  heat  transmitted  by  radiation, 
unless  we  look  upon  conduction  as  a  kind  of  radiation  from  particle 
to  particle  in  the  interior  of  the  mass,  and  it  is  only  with  gases  that 
radiation  is  equal  to  what  takes  place  in  empty  space.  A  heated 
body  throws  off  rays  of  heat  precisely  as  a  luminous  body  throws 
off  rays  of  light ;  and  in  every  detail  of  physical  constitution  that 
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bas  yet  been  discussed,  there  exists  a  perfect  similarity  between 
heat  and  light  in  these  radiant  forms. 

Different  bodies  radiate  heat  with  different  powers,  which  appear 
to  depend  more  upon  the  mechanical  nature  of  ^the  surface  than 
upon  the  internal  constitution  of  the  body.  When  any  substance  is 
interposed  in  the  path  of  the  rays  of  heat,  these  are  either  reflected, 
or  are  absorbed,  or  they  pass  through  the  body  without  loss.  In 
(general,  all  these  effects  are  in  part  produced ;  that  is  to  say,  one 
portion  of  the  incident  rays  will  be  transmitted,  another  portion  re- 
flected, and  a  third  wUl  disappear  by  being  absorbed.  There  are 
thus  in  relation  to  radiant  heat  four  qualities,  which  various  sub- 
stances possess  in  different  degrees,  the  radiating,  the  absorbing,  the 
reflecting,  and  the  transmitting  power. 

The  rays  of  heat  may,  like  those  of  light,  be  concentrated  by  re- 
flection or  refraction.  By  the  former  mode,  that  originally  used  by 
Prevost  and  by  Leslie,  the  properties  of  radiant  heat  may  be  de- 
monstrated in  a  simple  manner. 

The  form  of  apparatus  generaUy  employed  for  demonstrative  ez- 

Eeriments  on  radiant 
eat  consists  of  re- 
flecting mirrors  of  pol- 
ished silvered  copper, 
of  a  paraboloid  form, 
A  B  $  the  property  of 
this  figure  being  that 
rays  emanating  from 
the  focus  of  one  mir- 
ror are  reflected  from 


it  in  parallel  directions,  and  falling  thus  parallel  upon  the  other,  are 
brought  to  convergence  in  its  focus.  In  this  manner  the  heat  ra- 
diating from  a  body  may  be  concentrated  upon  a  single  point,  and 
all  its  properties  determined  with  great  precision.  Thus,  a  hot  iron 
ball  may  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  a  bit  of  phos- 
phorus for  any  length  of  time  without  affecting  it ;  but  if  the  hot 
ball  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  one  mirror,  C,  and  the  phosphorus  in 
the  focus  of  the  other,  D,  this  immediately  begins  to  melt,  and  after 
a  moment  bursts  into  flame.  If  the  hand  be 
held  in  the  focus,  it  feels  hot ;  but,  on  moving 
it  much  nearer  to  the  source  of  heat,  the  iron 
ball,  it  feels  cooled.  It  is  thus  not  by  the  di- 
rect conduction  of  the  air,  or  by  diffusion  of 
warm  currents,  that  the  effects  are  caused, 
but  from  the  radiation  of  heat  in  a  form  which, 
like  light,  admits  of  being  reflected  from  pol- 
ished surfaces,  and  concentrated  upon  a  focus, 
and  which  will  be  found  to  follow  the  analogy 
of  light  through  all  its  branches. 

If  a  thermometer  be  placed  in  the  focus  of 
the  mirror  opposite  the  heated  ball,  it  imme- 
diately indicates  the  rise  of  temperature,  and 
may  serve  to  measure  it.  But  it  is  only  the 
air  thermometer  which  is  delicate  enough  for 
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Buch  experitnents,  and  it  is  specially  for  this  use  that  the  differen- 
tial air  thermometer  is  constructed.  One  bulb  being  placed  in  the 
focus,  the  diflerence  of  temperature  between  the  two  bulbs  is  in- 
stantly shown ;  and  it  is  thus  also  proved  that  the  Tise  of  tempera- 
ture is  local,  that  it  is  confined  to  the  point  where  the  lays  of  heat 
are  brought  to  meet,  for  the  instrument  is  insensible  to  every  gen- 
eral change  of  temperature,  no  matter  how  extensiTe. 

By  means  of  this  apparatus,  the  radiating  and  absorbing,  as  well 
as  tne  reflecting  and  transmitting  powers  of  bodies  may  be  exam- 
ined.    The  radiating  power  may  be  conveniently  exhibited  by  fiUing 
a  tin  cube,  a,  with  boiling 
water,  and  applying  to  the 
surfaces  of  the  cube  the  bod- 
ies which  are  to  be  exam- 
1   ined.     Thus,  one  side  being 
left   brightly  polisbed,   an- 
other dimmed  by  being  rub- 
■i  bed  with  sand  paper,  a  third 
covered  by  paper,  and  the 
y-  fourth  being  blacked  by  the 
'*'  smoke  from  a  candle,  each 
side,  on  being  turned  towards  the  mirror  e,  gives  out  a  quantity  of 
heat  proportional  to  its  radiating  power,  and  this  being  reflected 
and  brought  to  bear  npon  the  thermometer  in  the  focus,  ia  measured 
by  its  indication.     Leslie  thus  found  the  radiating  power  of  the 
following  surfaces  to  be  relatively, 


Lampblack 100 

Writiog  paper 98 

Crown  glass 90 

IcB es 

Red  lead 80 


Plumbago 76 

Tarnished  lead     ....    45 

Clean  lead 19 

Polished  iron 16 

Other  bright  metaU  ...  13 
It  is  here  evident  that  the  radiating  power  is  quite  independent  of  the  colour  of 
the  bod^,  and  that,  in  all  cases,  those  bodies  with  bright  metallic  surfaces  radiate 
least,  the  radiating  power  of  lead  being  doubled  by  aimpl;  tamiBhing  its  surface. 
It  has  been  rendered  probable,  however,  by  recent  observation,  that  it  is  not  the 
degree  of  polishing  of  the  surface  which  influences  the  radiating  power,  so  uiuchas 
the  closeness  end  density  of  the  exceedingly  thin  surface  layer,  on  which  the  quan- 
tity of  radiant  heat  depends.  In  the  process  oT  poliabing.  the  surface  of  a  metallic 
plate,  particularly  if  it  be  rolled,  is  very  much  compressed,  and  in  this  state  radiaies 
in  the  lowest  possible  degree ;  but  if,  by  rubbing  with  sand-paper,  that  deuse  film  of 
compressed  metal  be  removed,  tte  softer  material  ondernealh  radiates  with  nearly 
double  the  power.  If  a  plate  of  silver  be  east  without  being  subjected  to  any  press- 
ure, the  surface,  although  perfectly  bright,  radiates  with  a  power  of  32 ;  but  if  it  be 
dimmed  by  rubbing  with  sand-paper,  the  compressiou,  ereo  though  so  alight,  di- 
minishes Uie  radiating  power  to  IS,  Substances  which  are  highly  elastic,  as  ivory, 
or  very  hard,  as  agate,  radiate  in  the  same  degree,  no  matter  what  may  he  the 
rough  or  smooth  condition  of  the  surface. 

"niat  the  texture  or  the  surface  should  inOuenee  the  radiating  power  is  easily 
comprehended,  when  we  know  that  it  is  not  from  the  external  surfhce,  but  from  ■ 
little  depth  below  it,  that  radiation  actually  takes  place.  If  radiation  were  truly 
ftom  the  surface,  every  point  of  it  emitting  rays  in  all  directions  equally  intense, 
there  should  occur  inequalities  in  the  teniperalure  of  the  surrounding  bodies  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  iotolerable  kind.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  two  surfaces  at  right 
■nglee  radiating  heat,  as,  for  instance,  two  surfaces  of  a  red-hot  poker.  A  body  A, 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  angle,  should  have  its  temperature  raised  much 
more  than  a  body,  B  or  C,  directly  opposite  either  side,  for  it  should  receive  the  rays 
A  M  and  A  M'  equally  intense,  while  the  bodies  B  and  C  should  receive  from  Uw 
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same  points  only  the  rays  B  M  or  C  M'.  Bat  the  rays 
Rmanatin^not  from  the  Borface  at  M  or  M',  but  from  N'  and 
N,  at  some  depth  below,  the  oblique  ray  N  A  has  to  pass 
through  so  much  a  thicker  stratum  of  solid  matter  from  N 
to  P  than  the  direct  ray  from  N  to  M,  that  the  conjoint 
-action  of  the  two  does  no  more  than  enable  the  sur- 
rounding bodies  to  attain  an  equable  temperature.  Bodies 
obliquely  exposed  to  a  flat  radiating  surface  receive  less 
heat ;  not  that  a  smaller  number  of  rays  impinge  upon  them, 
but  that  a  greater  proportion  of  heat  is  lost  in  escaping 
from  below  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  radiating  powers  of  bodies  are  the  foundation  of  numerouM 
flpplieationd  in  the  arts.  Those  bodies  which  radiate  least  cool 
slowest ;  and  hence,  if  it  be  required  to  keep  any  material  hot  for  a 
considerable  time,  it  should  be  enclosed  in  a  vessel  with  a  bright 
metallic  surface,  that  being  the  kind  which  retards  most  the  escape 
of  heat.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  object  be  to  diffuse  heat,  the  best 
radiatinor  surface  should  be  made  use  of.  It  is  thus  that  the  tubes 
by  which  heated  air,  or  water,  of  steam  is  supplied  to  buildings,  for 
the  purposes  of  warmth,  should  be  bright  and  polished  until  they 
arrive  at  the  precise  locality  where  the  heat  is  to  be  given  out,  but 
should  there  be  painted  with  wfaitelead  or  lampblack,  the  surfaces  by 
which  the  heat  is  most  rapidly  given  out. 

If  two  tin  vessels,  precisely  similar  in  form,  but  one  being  painted 
and  the  other  polished,  be  filled  with  warm  water  and  placed  in  a  cold 
room,  that  which  is  painted  will  cool  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  in 
consequence  of  its  greater  power  of  radiation.  If  the  two  vessels, 
when  cold,  be  placed  opposite  a  steady  fire,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  that  which  is  painted  will  be  observed  to  rise  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  the  other ;  it  will  absorb  the  heat  of  the  fire,  precisely 
as  it  had  given  out  the  heat  of  the  water,  with  most  rapidity.  The 
bodies,  therefore,  that  radiate  best,  absorb  heat,  likewise,  with  greater 
power,  and  those  which,  when  hot,  cool  most  slo%vly,  are  those  also 
which  have  least  tendency  to  receive  radiant  heat. 

The  absorbing  and  radiating  power  may  even  be  proved  to  be  exactly  proper 
tioned  to  one  another  by  the  following  experiment.  A  large  difierential  tbermom< 
eter  is  arranged,  whose  bulbs  are  chambers  of  considerable  size,  presenting  large 
and  equal  plane  surfaces  on  the  sides  that  are  tovrards  each  other.  Of  these,  one 
is  polished  and  the  other  coated.  Midway  between  them  is  placed  a  canister  hav- 
ing equal  plane  surfaces,  facing  each  of  the  former  respectively,  and  one  polished, 
the  other  coated  with  the  same  pigment  as  before.  This  canister  is  filled  with  hot 
water,  and  is  capable  of  turning  on  a  vertical  axis ;  thus  the  coated  surface  of  the 
canister  can  be  turned  to  the  coated  bulb  or  to  the  polished ;  in  the  former  case,  a 
great  eflTect  is  produced  upon  the  coated  bulb,  and  a  very  small  effect  upon  the 
plain ;  in  the  second  case,  the  better  radiating  surface  is  directed  to  the  worse  ab- 
sorbing one,  and  the  worse  radiating  to  the  best  absorbing,  and  the  liquid  in  the  tube 
remains  perfectly  stationary,  establishing  therj^by  the  exact  equaUty  of  the  absorb- 
ing and  radiating  powers. 

Although  colour  is  without  influence  on  the  radiating  power,  it  yet 
appears  to  influence  the  absO)rbing  power  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
If  pieces  of  cloth  of  various  colours  be  laid  upon  snow,  and  exposed 
to  the  direct  solar  rays,  that  which  is  black  will,  by  absorbing  more 
heat,  melt  the  snow  away  from  under  it,  and  sink  deepest.  White 
will  sink  least,  and  the  others  in  the  order  of  their  depth  of  colour. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  reason  that  dark-coloured  cloths  are  preferred 
for  winter  use,  and  light  colours  for  summer.    It  is,  however,  to  be 
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noticed,  that  it  is  only  upon  the  absorption  of  those  rays  of  heal 
which  accompany  rays  of  light  that  colour  has  this  power. 

The  great  difference  of  ^ibsorbing  power  of  a  blackened  and  of  a 
metallic  surface  may  easily  be  shown,  by  coating  one  bulb  of  a  dif- 
ferential thermometer  with  silver  leaf  and  blackening  the  other. 
Vf  hen,  with  the  same  source  of  heat,  the  rays  are  received  upon  the 
silvered  bulb,  scarcely  any  rise  of  temperature  can  be  observed ;  but 
when  the  blackened  bulb  is  placed  in  the  focus,  the  rise  is  much 
more  than  would  have  occurred  with  the  thermometer  in  its  ordinary 
condition  of  the  bulb  with  a  glass  surface. 

The  mirrors  which  are  used  in  those  experiments  do  not  become 
sensibly  heated  until  after  a  long  time ;  they  absorb  but  very  little 
heat :  but  if  the  surface  of  the  mirror  be  smeared  with  glue,  it  loses 
to  a  great  degree  its  power  of  reflecting ;  and  having  thus  obtained 
an  absorbing  and  radiating  power,  it  very  soon  becomes  warm.  If 
it  be  coated  with  lampblack,  its  reflecting  power  vanishes,  and  its 
surface  becomes  highly  absorbent.  The  reflecting  property  is  there- 
fore possessed  by  the  surfaces  of  bodies  in  the  inverse  degree  to  the 
absorbing  and  radiating  powers,  and  hence  the  best  absorbers  are 
those  which  reflect  least. 

The  heat  which  is  naturally  associated  with  light  in  the  sun's  rays 
is  capable  of  being  so  concentrated  bv  reflection,  that  in  th^  focus 
of  a  burning  mirror,  results  equal  to  those  of  the  most  intense  arti- 
ficial heat  may  be  produced.  The  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  may  also  be 
concentrated  by  refraction,  the  heat  accompanying  the  rays  of  light 
in  their  passage  across  lenses ;  hence  the  use  of  the  burning  glass. 
But  when  we  thus  come  to  discuss  the  property  possessed  by  bodies 
of  transmitting  heat  through  their  substance,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  look  farther  to  the  source  and  intimate  structure  of  the  heat.  For 
the  results  which  have  as  yet  been  described,  we  are  indebted  al- 
most exclusively  to  Leslie,  but  the  power  of  transmitting  heat  could 
only  have  led  to  the  important  consequences  deduced  from  it  by 
Forbes  and  Melloni  more  recently,  when  the  advance  of  other  sci- 
ences had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  experimenter  measures  of 
temperature  infinitely  more  sensible  than  any  form  of  thermometer 

formerly  in  use. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  thermo-multiplier  and  galvanometer  that  the  effects  of  the 
transmission  of  heat  require  to  be  observed. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Melloni  was,  in  its  general  arrang£nent,  such  as  is 
represented  in  the  subjoined  figure. 

On  a  steady  table  there  rests  a  frame  M  M,  along  the  middle  of  which  a  slip  R  R 
is  cut,  by  which  the  various  stands  and  supports  may  be  moved  back  and  forward, 
so  as  to  vary  their  distances  from  each  other.  On  the  stand  S  is  placed  the  source 
of  heat ;  in  the  figure  it  is  a  coil  of  platina  wire  ignited  by  a  spirit  lamp ;  but  the 
flame  may  be  surrounded  by  a  cylinder  of  blaQ}cened  copper,  or  it  may  be  a  vessel 
of  boiling  water,  or  an  argand  or  Locatelli  lamp.  The  rays  proceeding  from  it  are 
received  by  the  thermo-multiplier  P,  from  which  the  wires  F  F  convey  the  electri- 
city generated  to  the  galvanometer  G,  which  for  steadiness  is  placed  at  a  distance^ 
and  on  brackets  secured  against  a  wall.  These  parts,  P  and  G,  will  be  represented 
in  fun  in  the  cha]yter  on  electricity.  If  it  be  required  to  study  the  action  of  a  plate 
of  any  substance  upon  the  rays  of  heat,  the  screen  £  is  interposed,  having  an  aper 
tnre  0,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  plate  to  be  employed.  This  last  is  then  sup- 
ported immediately  behind  the  aperture  by  means  of  the  little  frame  S',  so  that  no 
heat  can  reach  the  thermo-multiplier  unless  ailer  having  passed  through  it.  As  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  have  the  end  of  P  farthest  from  the  lamp  uninfluenced  by 
any  disturbing  causes,  the  screen  £"  is  placed  immediately  behind  it,  to  protect  it 
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trom  iiregulaT  mdiation  and  from  cmrentB ;  and  W  tbe  aetioD  of  the  heal  npon  the 
pile  mnst  be  limited  to  the  actual  time  oT  tbe  expeiiment,  the  doable  acreea  E'  is 
iaterpoted  immediately  next  the  lamp,  and,  being  prorided  with  a  hinge,  is  raised 
or  lowered  at  the  moment  when  tbe  nja  of  heat  ara  to  be  allowed  to  paaa  at  are 
10  be  interested. 

The  orifice  of  the  thermo-muUtpIier  ia  occaaionally  fitted  with  a  eonieal  tube  ol 
plated  brass,  for  tbe  purpose  of  collecting  tbe  raja  of  heat  in  p'eater  number ;  bat 
that  is  not  often  wanted. 

The  reflecting  power  of  bodiea  has  been  exactly  detennined  by 
Buff  to  be  as  foflowa.  Of  100  raya  Incident  at  an  angle  of  60°  from 
the  perpendicular,  there  are  reflected,  by 

Poliabed  goU 7S 

"      silver _ 63 

"      brass ' 62 

Brass  without  polish 68 

Polished  hrasa  vainiahed 41 

Glass  pUte  blackened  on  baek 19 

Looking-glaaa SO 

'  Metal  ^le  blackened 6 

The  power  of  a  body  to  traosmit  heat  is  tenned  tranacalueence, 
and  of  intercepting  heat  itUramcalacence.  Tbeae  piopertiea  are  to- 
tatlv  independent  of  tbe  power  of  transmitting  light,  as  will  be  at 
once  seen  from  the  following  table.  Of  100  rays  proceeding  front 
tbn  flame  of  an  argend  lamp,  there  are  transmitted  by 


Roeksah      .... 

coloarless 

n 

«« 

Calcspar      .... 

do. 

flS 

Do.     .     .    . 

Mue 

81 

Smoke  topaz     .    .    . 

brown 

B7 

Sulphuric  ether    . 

eoloorieei 

ai 

KaleglasB    .... 

W 

do. 

« 

Whit©  agate      .    .    . 
Glass  ecdoured  .    .    . 

M> 

E 

It 

Yiolet 

M 

&«" 

If 

Do. 

red 

Ha 

cokinrlees 

If 

Dhromate  of  potash    . 

orange 

»» 

Alcohol  .    . 

do. 

IR 

»knirleai 

ffl 

do. 

V 

Glass  coloured  .    .    . 

green 

23 

Water    .    . 

do. 

11 

Rock  salt  is  thus  the  most  transcalescent  substance  that  has  ben 
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found.  Glass  arrests  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  heat  which  it  re* 
ceives,  while  colourless  and  transparent  alum,  and  the  most  limpid 
water,  arrest  more  of  the  heat  which  they  receive  than  the  deepest 
coloured  glasses,  or  topaz,  or  quartz,  so  brown  as  to  he  quite 
opaque. 

But  not  merely  do  different  bodies  act  difierently  on  rays  pro- 
ceeding  from  the  same  source,  but  the  same  body  may  allow  the 
heat  from  one  source  to  pass  freely  through  its  substance,  and  inter- 
cept partially  or  completely  the  heat  radiating  from  another.  Thus 
usmg,  in  his  experiments,  the  heat  emanating  from  five  kinds  of 
source,  first,  the  argand  lamp ;  second,  the  lamp  of  Locatelli,  which 
is  remarkable  for  the  'steadiness  of  its  flame  ;  third,  a  red-hot  spiral 
of  platina  wire ;  fourth,  a  blackened  copper  plate  heated  to  734°  ; 
and,  fifth,  a  blackened  copper  plate  heated  to  212'  by  boiling  water, 
Melloni  found  the  heat  arising  from  these  sources  to  be  transmitted 
m  the  following  proportion  per  cent. ;  the  results  with  the  argand 
lamp,  having  been  given  in  the  last  table,  are  here  omitted. 


»»»«. 

Locaiclli 
Liimp. 

100 

100 

Free  radiation    . 

100 

100 

Rock  salt  .    .    . 

92 

92 

92 

92 

Fluor  apar     .    . 

78 

69 

42 

33 

CalcBpsir  .    .    . 

39 

28 

6 

0 

Plate  glass     .    . 

39 

24 

6 

0 

Agate  .... 

23 

11 

2 

0 

Gypsum    .    .    . 

14 

6 

0 

0 

Alum    .... 

9 

2 

0 

0 

Ice 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Rock  salt  is  thus  not  only  the  most  transcalescent  body,  but  it  is 
that  which  alone  is  equally  transcalescent  to  heat  of  all  tempera- 
tures. The  rays  of  heat  evidently  acquire  a  greater  power  of  trans- 
missibility  as  the  temperature  of  the  source  increases,  and  hence 
glass  arrests  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  direct  solar  heat,  while 
from  the  argand  lamp  it  intercepts  47 ;  from  Locatelli's  lamp,  61 ; 
from  ignited  platina,  72 ;  from  copper  at  734*',  94  j  and  from  cop- 
per at  212°,  100  per  cent.  The  action  of  these  media  upon  radi- 
ant heat  consists  not  merely  in  stopping  a  certain  portion  of  it,  but 
in  separating  it  into  two  portions,  physically  distinct,  of  which  one 
is  capable  of  transmission,  while  the  other  is  absorbed.  Hence  a 
second  plate,  of  the  same  kind  of  substance,  exerts  but  a  very  slight 
action  upon  the  heat  which  has  already  passed  through  the  first. 
Thus,  though  a  plate  of  alum  allows  only  9  in  100  of  the  direct  rays 
of  the  lamp  to  pass,  yet  it  admits  of  the  passage  of  90  in  100  of 
rays  which  have  already  passed  through  a  plate  of  the  same  sub- 
stance ;  and  calc  spar,  which  transmits  only  -jV?  of  the  direct  heat, 
transmits  91  of  that  which  had  passed  through  alum,  and  89  of  that 
which  had  passed  through  gypsum.  On  the  other  hand,  a  green 
tourmaline,  which  transmitted  18  out  of  100  rays  directly  incident 
upon  it,  intercepts  //^  of  those  which  had  previously  passed  through 
alum,  but  gives  passage  to  -^^^  of  radiant  heat  which  had  passed 
through  black  glass. 

The  nature  of  the  physical  distinction  between  the  intercepted 
and  the  transmitted  portions  of  the  heat  ie  to  be  found  in  the  differ- 
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eat  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  heat  emanating  from  sources  of  va 
rioiis  temperatures.  If  the  rays  of  heat  emanating  from  a  lamp  be 
incident  upon  a  rock-salt  prism,  they  will  undergo  refraction,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  law  of  the  sines  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  light, 
and  there  will  be  obtained  a  band  or  spectrum  of  rays  from  the 
lamp ;  the  most  refrangible  will  coincide  with  about  the  middle  of 
the  luminous  spectrum,  while  the  least  refrangible  will  extend  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  least  refrangible  rays  of  light.  The  mean 
refrangibility  of  heat  is  therefore  less  than  that  of  white  light,  and 
the  length  of  its  undulation,  if  that  theory  be  adopted,  longer  in 
proportion. 

If,  now,  the  heat  spectrum  so  obtained  be  examined  by  means  of 
the  media  which  have  been  already  noticed^  the  explanation  of  the 
peculiarities  in  their  action  will  be  at  once  observed.  Rock  salt  al- 
lows the  rays  of  aU  degrees  of  refrangibility  to  permeate  its  mass ; 
it  is  to  heat  what  perfectly  colourless  glass  is  to  white  light ;  it  acts 
equally  on  all  portions  of  it.  Alum  stops  all  but  the  very  least  re- 
frangible rays  3  it  is  to  heat  what  ruby-coloured  glass  is  to  light, 
which  allows  only  the  rays  of  the  least  refrangible  extremity  of  the 
spectrum  to  pass  through.  Glass,  gypsum,  and  such  bodies  as  give 
passage  to  the  rays  of  least  and  of  mean  refrangibility,  resemble 
those  orange-coloured  glasses  which  exclude  the  blue  and  violet 
rays  of  light,  but  admit  the  others.  ^ 

After  long  search,  Melloni  at  last  found  that  by  coating  with  soot 
the  surface  of  a  plate  of  rock  salt,  it  became  to  heat  what  blue  glass 
is  to  light ;  it  excluded  the  rays  of  inferior  refrangibility ;  and  when 
a  plate  so  prepared  was  combined  with  a  plate  of  alum,  all  heat  was 
intercepted,  precisely  as  when,  by  laying  a  plate  of  blue  and  a  plate 
of  orange  glass  together,  perfect  opacity  is  produced,  the  one  ab- 
sorbing the  portion  of  light  which  alone  the  other  is  capable  of 
transmitting. 

The  rays  of  heat  derived  from  sources  of  different  temperatures 
are  thus  analogous  to  the  rays  of  light  of  different  colours.  The 
higher  the  temperature  of  the  source,  the  more  does  it  resemble  red 
light ;  the  lower  its  temperature,  the  greater  is  its  analogy  with  the 
violet  rays.  Hence  alum  absorbs  all  the  heat  from  boUing  water, 
but  gives  passage  to  that  from  the  argand  lamp ;  but  alum  is  like  a 
glass  so  deeply  coloured  red  that  it  is  almost  opaque,  and  trans- 
mits only  a  small  portion  even  of  its  own  coloured  light  that  may 
fall  upon  it. 

When  a  i^y  of  heat  is  incident  npon  a  doubly-refracting  substance,  it  follows 
precisely  the  same  law  as  light,  and  is  refracted  doubly.  In  this  case,  also,  the 
rays  after  emergence  are  found  to  be  polarized  in  planes  perpendicular  to  each 
other ;  and  all  tliose  consequences  of  the  mutual  action  of  polarized  rays  which  give 
rise  to  such  magnificent  phenomena  of  colours  in  the  case  of  light,  must  occur  with 
lieat,  and  be  made  sensible  if  our  organs  or  our  instruments  were  of  a  construe^ 
tion  suitable  for  their  appreciation.  As  yet,  however,  the  fact  which  alone  remains 
wanting  towards  a  physical  theory  of  heat  has  not  been  observed — ^that  of  interfe- 
rence ;  up  to  the  present  time,  the  actual  production  of  cold  by  the  combined  action 
of  two  rays  of  heat  has  not  been  seen ;  but  the  closeness  of  the  analogy,  which  in 
this  case  alone  requires  additional  observation  between  light  and  heat,  is  so  remark- 
able, that  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  referring  these  agents,  in  their  radiant 
form,  to  the  same  kind  of  physical  arrangement. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  radiant  heat  to  consist  in  vibr^lionA  '^f  the 
same  ethereal  mpdiuin  which  produces  light,  and  in  considering  that  ih^  d<0>Teaca 
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between  heat  and  light  shoidd  be  in  the  magnitude  of  the  vibrations,  and  the 
quent  refrangibility  of  their  rays.  On  the  contraiy,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  sop- 
pose,  that  while  we  are  ocmscious  of  the  waves  in  air,  although  they  may  vaiy  in 
length  fit>m  32  feet  to  ^  of  an  inch,  the  limits  of  our  sensibility  to  the  ethereal 
waves  should  be  so  narrow  that  the  shortest  (violet)  is  to  the  longest  (red)  as  60  to 
38 ;  it  is  more  consonant  to  our  idea  of  the  various  and  beautiful  uses  to  which 
every  object  of  creation  is  made  subservient,  to  believe  that,  while  the  waves  with- 
m  these  limits  produce  upon  the  eye  the  sensation  of  coloured  light,  another  range 
of  lengths,  greater  than  those  of  light,  should  give  to  our  organs  the  sensation  of  ra- 
diant heat ;  and  that  a  third  order  of  vibration,  still  shorter,  and  more  refiungiUe 
even  than  violet  light,  is  capable  of  acting  upon  the  elementaiy  constituents  of  bod- 
ies, and  constitute  the  chemical  rays.  The  coexistence  of  these  three  kinds  of  rays 
in  solar  light  is  an  aigument  remarkably  in  favour  of  this  view ;  for  we  can  well 
imagine  that,  by  whatever  means  the  sun  communicates  to  the  ethereal  expanse 
the  vibrations  of  various  lengths  which  constitute  the  rays  of  light,  that  vibrations 
of  other  magnitudes,  greater  or  less,  should  be  at  the  same  time  produced ;  and 
thus  the  light,  whidi  exhibits  to  us  the  beauty  of  the  external  world,  be  acoompa- 
nied  by  the  heating  power  which  animates  all  hving  nature,  and  without  which  the 
universe  would  be  a  tenantless  and  barren  void. 

These  arguments,  however  natural,  aud  in  appearance  sound,  are  met  by  facts 
which,  if  not  positive  against  light  and  heat  differing  only  in  the  length  of  the 
waves  by  which  they  are  produced,  are  at  least  of  so  mueh  importance  as  to  de- 
serve attentive  study.  If  it  were  so,  then  the  heating  rays  of  the  spectrum  shocdd 
be  thrown  always  below  the  c<^oured  space,  being  less  refrangible ;  and  it  is  found 
thai.,  with  a  flint  j^ass  prism,  the  greatest  heat  is  produced  outside  the  visible  oon- 
flnes  of  the  spectrum  at  the  limit  of  the  red  light.  This  is,  however,  only  accident- 
al, from  the  nature  of  the  prism ;  for  if  a  prism  of  crown  glass  be  employed,  the 
ray  of  heat  are  collected  in  the  middle  of  the  red  ^lace :  with  a  prism  of  sulphuric 
acid,  in  the  orange ;  and  by  a  prism  of  oil  of  tuipentine  or  water,  they  may  be  col- 
lected into  the  centre  of  the  yellow  light. 

The  rays  of  heat,  therefore,  althoudi  generally  less  refrangible  than  those  of 
light,  are  still  not  necessarily,  or  even  uways  so.  There  is  distributed  over  the  en- 
tire visible  spectrum  a  heating  spectrum,  which  has  its  peculiar  point  of  greatest 
energy,  and  which  may  be  refracted  more  or  less  quite  independently  of  the  lumi- 
nous space,  and  may  be  brought  to  overlap  it  at  either  end,  or  to  lie  evenly  upon  it. 
The  ethereal  medium,  if  it  be  the  means  of  transmitting  radiant  heat,  must  be  ca- 
pable of  two  distinct  methods  of  vibration,  by  which  rays  of  equal  refrangibilities, 
but  totally  different  properties,  may  be  produced. 

The  physical  independence  of  solar  light  and  heat  was  beautifal- 
ly  shown  by  Melloni,  who,  using  quartz  and  black  mica,  perfectly 
opaque,  upon  the  one  hand,  and  rock  salt  made  perfectly  opaque  by 
soot  upon  the  other,  obtained  radiant  heat  of  all  refrangibilities  to- 
tally free  from  light ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  combining  a  plate  of 
alum  with  a  glass  coloured  green  by  oxide  of  copper,  he  obtained  a 
brilliant  beam  of  light,  which,  when  concentrated  by  a  lens  upon  the 
most  delicate  thermoscope  he  could  apply,  exhibited  no  trace  of  any 
heating  power  whatsoever. 

An  interesting  property  of  radiant  heat,  and  one  which  shows  the  remarkable 
distinction  between  it  and  light  in  a  very  evidfmt  manner,  is,  that  the  heat  may 
change  its  degree  of  refrangibility ;  and  hence,  if  it  be  vibrations,  one  wave  may 
break  it  up  into  several,  or  several  smaller  waves  may  unite  to  form  one.  The 
light  of  the  sun,  deprived  of  all  the  more  refrangible  rays  by  passage  through  a 
p&te  of  alum,  may  be  received  on  a  blackened  surface,  the  temperature  of  wh'ch 
vnll  be  thus  elevated,  and  which,  in  turn,  will  become  a  source  of  radiant  heat. 
But  the  heat  so  radiated  is  found  to  have  totally  changed  its  properties ;  it  can  no 
longer  pass  through  alum ;  it  has  passed  from  the  state  of  heat  of  the  lowest  to  the 
state  of  heat  of  the  highest  refrangibility.  In  like  manner,  if  the  most  refrangible 
nys  emanating  from  a  source  at  812^  be  concentrated  by  a  rock-salt  lens,  and 
brought  to  act  on  a  small  surface,  they  may  raise  the  temperature  of  this  surface 
above  212°,  and  radiate  from  thence  in  a  less  refrangible  condition  than  before. 
The  parallel  case  to  this  has  never  been  found  with  light.  Red  light  has  never 
changed  into  blue,  nor  violet  into  orange ;  and  there  must  be  in  the  physiesl  theozy 
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0t  radiant  heat  some  genera]  ininoiple  of  00  hi^  an  order,  that  the  physical  optica 
of  the  present  day  is  but  a  particular  case  of  it. 

This  change  of  radiant  heat  from  one  degree  of  refrangibility  to  another  occars 
in  nature  very  often,  and  is  the  source  of  some  remarkable  phenomena.  Thus  the 
heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  being  of  low  refrangibility  from  their  intensely-heated  source, 
IS  transmitted  easily  by  ice  or  snow,  and  hence  a  layer  of  snow  upon  a  field,  ex- 
posed CYcn  to  the  powerful  action  of  the  sun,  is  but  slowly  melted ;  if,  bowever,  a 
dark-coloured  object,  as  a  branch  of  a  tree,  be  laid  upon  the  surface,  it  absorbs  the 
solar  heat,  and  becoming  a  source  of  radiation  of  heat  of  great  refrangibiUty,  which 
the  snow  absorbs  completely,  this  is  melted  under  the  stick,  which  sinks  and 
gradually  disappears  beneath  the  sturface.  The  earlier  melting  of  snow  upon  the 
branches  and  round  the  stems  of  plants,  which  was  supposed  to  demonstrate  a 
kind  of  natural  warmth  belonging  to  the  living  vegetable,  arises  from  this  merely 
physical  conversion. 

From  this  results  also  the  influence  of  colour  on  the  power  of  bodies  to  absorb 
the  heat  of  the  sun  or  of  a  fire ;  the  strips  of  coloured  cloth  (page  97)  melted  the 
snow  beneath  them,  not  merely  because  they  absorbed  more  heat  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  of  colour,  but  because  they  in  that  proportion  possessed  the  property  of 
changing  the  heat,  which  would  be  transmitted  into  the  heat  which  would  be  ab* 
sorbed  by  the  snow  on  which  they  zested.    - 

The  construction  of  a  theory  of  heat  would  be,  even  were  an  undulatory  hypoth- 
ec adopted  for  its  radiant  form,  involved  in  difficulties  which  may  require  many 
years  t)f  research  to  render  them  even  clearly  understood.  The  relation  between 
radiation  and  conduction;  the  connexion  between  specific  and  latent  heat;  the 
laws  of  cohesive  force  against  which  heat  acts  in  causing  the  expansion  of  a  body, 
will  all  require  to  be  ccHnprehended  within  the  folds  of  whatever  principle  shall 
hereafter  be  made  the  basis  of  thermotics.  But  it  is  no  disrespect  to  the  illustrious 
names  that  have  been  connected  with  speculations  on  this  subject,  to  conclude,  that 
none  of  the  views  brought  forward  appear  positive  or  clear  enough  to  be  described 
in  a  work  of  an  elementary  nature  Uke  the  present. 

SECTION  VI. 

OF  TH£  COOLING  OF  BODIES. 

Bodies  at  an  elevated  temperature  are  capable  of  giving  out  the 
heat  which  they  contain  by  every  method  by  which,  when  cold,  they 
become  heated  at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  warmer  bodies* 
Cooling  may  occur,  therefore,  by  eontact  or  by  radiation.  The  rapid« 
ity  of  cooling  by  the  immediate  contact  of  the  hotter  with  the  colder 
body  depends  on  the  degree  of  intimacy  of  the  contact,  and  on  the 
conducting  powers  of  the  bodies.  Thus  solids,  which  merely  touch 
at  a  few  points,  communicate  thtfir  relative  temperatures  but  very 
slowly,  while  with  liqraids  or  gases  which  may  mix  completely  with 
each  other,  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  temperature  is  almost 
instantaneous.  The  colder  body  becomes  heated  to  the  original 
temperature  of  the  hotter  only  when  there  is  a  continual  supply  of 
heat  to  maintain  that  temperature,  as  in  a  furnace ;  in  other  cases 
the  hotter  body  cools  in  proportion  as  the  colder  becomes  warm,  and 
the  resulting  temperature  depends  on  the  specific  heat  of  each,  as  has 
been  described,  page  62.  In  determining,  therefore,  the  temperature 
of  a  body  by  a  thermometer,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ther* 
mometer,  in  becoming  hot,  cools  the  body,  so  that,  unless  there  be  a 
continuous  source  of  heat,  the  true  temperature  of  a  body  is  never 
given  by  the  instrument.  Where  the  substances,  being  solid,  can 
only  come  into  external  contact,  the  rapidity  with  which  heat  passes 
from  one  to  the  other  depends  upon  their  conducting  power  ;  thus^ 
a  cold  brick  may  be  laid  upon  a  heated  brick  for  a  considerable  time 
without  much  heat  changing  place,  bat  a  plate  of  red-hot  iron  laid 
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Upon  a  plate  of  cold  iron,  abandons  its  excess  of  temperature  so 
rapidly,  that  a  mean  temperature  is  attained  by  both  in  a  very  short 
time. 

The  cooling  of  bodies  by  radiation  is  governed  bv  the  principle 
that  all  bodies  in  nature  are  in  a  continual  state  of  interchange  of 
heat ;  no  matter  how  hot  or  how  cold  a  body  may  be,  it  is  constantly 
giving  out  radiant  heat  to  other  bodies,  and  receiving  in  exchange, 
and  absorbing  the  heat  which  radiates  from  them.     The  quantity  of 
lieat  thus  radiated  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  body ;  the 
higher  this  is,  the  greater  quantity  of  heat  is  thrown  off;  the  lower 
the  temperature,  the  less  heat  does  a  body  radiate  in  a  certain  time. 
Hence,  if  we  conceive  a  ball  heated  to  redness,  and  suspended  in  the 
centre  of  a  number  of  similar  but  colder  balls,  each  will  radiate  and 
absorb,  but  the  hotter  ball  will  give  out  more  than  it  can  gain  in  re- 
turn, and  will  hence  cool,  while  the  surrounding  colder  bodies,  ab- 
sorbing more  of  the  radiant  heat  than  they  return,  will  have  their 
temperature  raised.    Every  body  in  nature,  therefore,  no  matter  how 
its  temperature  may,  bv  peculiar  or  local  means,  be  elevated  or  de- 
pressed, tends  ultimately  to  an  equilibrium  with  all  the  neighbouring 
bodies ;  and  hence,  the  instant  we  remove  a  substance  from  our  fur- 
naces or  freezing  mixtures,  it  begins  to  cool  or  to  become  less  cold. 
This  principle  explains,  in  a  very  perfect  manner,  a  singular  but  in- 
structive experiment  which  may  be  made  with  the  concave  mirror 
apparatus  described,  page  95.     in  the  ordinary  form,  the  thermom- 
eter and  the  heated  bail  tend,  by  radiation,  to  assume  a  common 
temperature,  and  the  thermometer,  being  the  colder  body,  becomes 
heated ;  but  if,  in  place  of  the  heated  iron  ball,  a  mass  of  ice  be  sub- 
stituted, the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  in  the  focus  of  the  op- 
posite mirror  immediately  sinks  below  that  of  the  surrounding  air. 
The  explanation  consists  simply  in  the  fact  that  the  thermometer 
is  now  the  hotter  body,  and  hence,  giving  out  to  the  ice  more  heat 
than  the  ice  gives  back,  has  its  temperature  reduced.    At  first  this 
effect  appeared  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  rays  of  cold,  which 
were  reflected,  radiated,  and  absorbed  like  rays  of  heat. 

In  this  principle  of  the  uniformity  of  temperature  being  sustained 
by  the  equivalent  radiation  and  absorption  of  the  bodies  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  we  find  the  solution  of  many  interesting  natural 
phenomena.  The  production  of  dew  and  frost  are  to  be  thus  ac- 
-counted  for.  In  the  absence,  of  the  sun,  the  surface  of  the  earth 
losing  by  radiation  a  great  quantity  of  heat,  would  have  its  temper- 
ature considerably  lowered,  were  it  not  that  the  canopy  of  clouds 
which  generally  lies  above  it  radiate  in  return^  and  thus  maintains  the 
temperature  almost  the  same.  Jf,  then,  the  clouds  be  absent,  all  the 
heat  radiated  by  the  earth  is  lost  in  the  planetary  spaces,  and  the 
temperature  of  its  surface  brought  many  degrees  below  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  stratum  of  air  which  lies  in  contact  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  is  then  cooled  by  contact,  and  a  portion  of  the 
watery  vapour  which  it  had  possessed  in  its  elastic  form  is  depos* 
ited  as  liquid  water.  If  the  temperature  of  the  air  be  itself  low, 
and  the  night  very  clear,  the  cooling  may  proceed  so  far  that  the 
drops  of  dew  at  the  moment  of  their  deposition  shall  be  frozen,  and 
thus  form  frost.    The  truth  of  this  explanation  is  demonstrated  by 
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the  fact  that  it  is  only  on  the  surface  of  good  radiators,  and  during 
clear  starlit  nights,  that  dew  or  frost  is  found.  If  a  plate  of  pol- 
ished metal  be  laid  on  the  centre  of  a  rough  board,  and  exposed  to 
the  air  of  a  frosty  night,  the  rough  surface  will  be  found  in  the 
morning  covered  with  copious  frost,  but  on  the  bright  metal  no  trace 
will  be  deposited.  It  is  thus  that,  by  lightly  covering  a  thin  layer  of 
water  with  straw  to  increase  the  radiating  power,  a  sheet  of  ice  may 
be  obtained  in  a  single  night  between  the  tropics,  where  the  actual 
temperature  of  the  air  may  have  continued  far  above  the  freezing 
point.  That  the  cooling  effect  is  produced  by  the  Joss  of  heat  in 
its  radiant  (form,  and  not  by  the  contact  or  diffusion  of  the  particles 
of  the  air,  may  be  proved  by  the  interposition  of  a  screen  of  any 
substance  which  intercepts  the  passage  of  radiant  heat,  when  the  de- 
position of  dew  or  frost  instantly  ceases,  and  the  surface  cools  no 
more.  Thus  plants  are  protected  by  mats  from  the  frost  of  spring 
and  autumn,  and  thus  the  screen  of  snow,  which  covers  the  surface 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  prevents  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  soil  below, 
and  favours  the  vegetation  of  the  seed. 

The  rapidity  of  cooling  depends  upon  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  radiating  bodies,  but  it  is  not  proportional  to  this  differ- 
ence except  within  a  very  narrow  range  of  temperature.  Newton 
having  experimented  only  within  that  limit,  announced  that  law  as 

general ;  but  the  establishment  of  the  true  law  is  due  to  Petit  and 
^ulong.  It  is,  that  the  rapidity  with  which  a  body  cools,  for  a  con- 
stant excess  of  temperature,  increases  in  a  geometrical  proportion, 
of  which  the  ratio  is  1*161,  when  the  temperatures  increase  in  an 
arithmetical  proportion.  Bodies  at  moderately  high  temperatures 
cool,  therefore,  much  more  rapidly  than  they  should  do  by  New- 
ton's law. 

The  heat,  by  means  of  which  we  produce  a  rise  of  temperature,  or  any  other  of 
the  effects  which  have  been  described,  may  be  derived  from  any  one  of  a  variety  of 
sources.  To  the  earth  at  large  the  sun  is  the  source  of  warmth ;  and  by  his  vary- 
ing position  in  the  heavens,  by  which  his  rays  strike  upon  the  surface  with  different 
inclinations,  and,  passing  through  the  different  thicknesses  of  atmosphere,  undergo 
absorption  to  a  variable  amount,  the  change  of  seasons  as  to  temperature  is  pro- 
duced ;  and  the  alternation  of  vital  activity  and  torpor  which  characterizes  the  ve- 
getable world,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  animal  creation,  is  occasioned.  Although 
at  the  surface  the  temperature  of  the  earth  is  solely  dependant  upon  the  radiating 
power  of  the  sun,  yet  it  is  found  that  it  contains  within  itself  a  source  of  heat,  which, 
m  ages  excessively  remote,  must  have  retained  the  general  mass  of  all  constituents 
of  the  mineral  globe  in  igneous  liquefaction.  In  fact,  if  we  dig  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  we  arrive,  at  a  depth  of  about  forty  feet,  at  a  layer  of  which  the  tem- 
perature is  in  winter  and  in  summer  exactly  the  same.  It  is  termed  the  stratum  of 
invariable  temperature,  and  is  in  general  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  place ;  that 
is,  the  temperature  of  the  surface  falls  in  winter  as  much  below  that  of  the  invari- 
able stratum,  as  in  summer  it  is  raised  above  it  by  the  excessive  action  of  the  solar 
rays.  The  heat  of  the  sun,  falling  upon  the  suriace,  is  transmitted  inward  in  virtue 
of  the  conducting  power  of  the  ground ;  and  thus,  each  summer,  a  thin  layer  of  ele- 
vated temperature  moves  inward,  those  of  successive  summers  being  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  intervening  colder  shell,  which  marks  the  pericM  of  dimin- 
ished heat  in  winter,  until  they  mix  and  confound  themselves  in  the  layer  of  con- 
stant temperature,  below  which  the  influence  of  the  sun  is  felt  no  more.  But,  on 
descending  beyond  this  depth,  the  temperature  steadily  increases,  and,  although 
subject  to  irregularities  consequent  on  the  different  conducting  powers  of  the  rocks 
of  different  countries,  the  augmentation  is  in  general  about  one  degree  for  every 
forty-two  feet,  or  about  120°  for  every  mile.  At  a  depth  of  two  miles,  therefore, 
water  could  not  exist  as  a  liquid,  unless  from  the  great  pressure  to  wliich  it  would 
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"be  sabjeeted :  at  foor  miles'  depth  tin  and  biamnth  woidd  natnrany  be  Uqoid;  aM 
at  five  mOea,  lead.  At  a  depth  of  thirty  miles  the  temperature  would  be  so  hj^  as 
to  melt  iron ;  and  still  more  easily,  almost  without  exception,  the  rocks,  which  oon- 
atitnte  the  solid  earth  which  we  inhabit.  The  central  heat,  therefore,  although  in- 
sensible at  the  surface,  is  still,  there  is  erery  reason  to  belteve,  in  violent  activity 
at  a  small  depth  below :  we  live  upon  a  pellide  of  solid  ciystalline  rocks,  with  which 
the  melted  mass  has  become  skhined  over,  and  which  extends  but  to  i-fir  ®^  ^^ 
distance  to  the  centre.  Hence  we  can  well  imagine,  that  in  many  places  where 
orifices  or  cracks  in  this  solid  crust  might  form,  violent  manifestations  of  the  inter- 
nal foe  should  be  produced,  and  the  magnificent  phencxnena  of  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes  should  thus  arise. 

For  artificial  purposes,  the  source  of  heat  is  generally  chemical  combination. 
The  details  of  this  mode  of  generating  heat  will  require  to  be  carefiiUy^nd  minutely 
considered  hereafter,  under  the  heads  of  Combustion,  and  the  Relations  of  Heat  to 
Chemical  Afiinity.  By  mechanical  causes,  as  percussion  and  friction,  heat  may 
also  be  set  free ;  but  such  casea  arise  from  a  change  in  the  specific  heat  of  the 
bodies  before  and  after  the  mechanical  action ;  and  hence,  although  once  considered 
as  influencing  our  ideas  of  the  nature  of  heat,  do  not  now  require  special  notice.  A 
very  interesting  source  of  heat  consists  in  the  respiration  of  certain  kinds  of  animals, 
and  constitutes  an  important  branch  of  chemical  physiology,  which  shall  be  dis- 
cussed in  its  proper  place :  and,  finally,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sources  of  heal 
is  to  be  found  in  the  properties  of  dectricity,  in  its  various  forms ;  and  to  the  da 
acription  of  this  interesting  and  important  agent  we  shall  now  proceed. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

OF   ELECTBICITY  COMSIDEBED  MB  CH1&ACT£BZZ11«6  CHSMICAL  SUBSTANCES. 

Among  the  various  forces  which  concur  to  the  production  of  nat- 
ural phenomena,  there  are  few  whose  agencies  are  more  remarkable 
or  more  general  than  those  of  electricity ;  and  so  intimately  does  it 
appear  to  be  connected  with  chemical  action,  becoming  sensible  in 
all  cases  of  union  or  decomposition,  and  being  even  developed  in 
a  degree  proportional  to  their  amount,  that  the  most  eminent  phi* 
losophers  have  not  hesitated  to  consider  electrical  and  chemical 
agencies  as  being,  if  not  identical,  at  least  intimately  connected  with 
each  other. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  into  the  minute  description  of  electrical 
phenomena,  not  to  attempt  the  detailed  discussion  of  their  causes ;  as  for  a  complete 
examination  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  considered  as  one,  and  certainly  not  one  of 
the  least  extensive  branch^  of  natural  philosophy ;  it  is  only  with  regard  to  the  in 
fluence  which  electricity  exercises  in  the  operations  and  the  theory  of  chemistry, 
and  the  means  which  the  electrical  properties  of  bodies  afi!brd  for  their  recognition, 
that  it  requires  notice  here ;  and  hence,  although  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  pe- 
culiar origin  and  characters  of  each  form  which  electricity  assumes,  yet  that  shall 
be  accomplished  within  the  shortest  limits  that  are  consistent  with  the  importance 
of  this  branch  of  science.  In  the  present  chapter  the  subject  will  be  studied  in  its 
general  history,  and  considered  as  aflbrding  useful  characteristics  of  substances,  the 
properties  6f  which  we  have  to  learn ;  and  in  a  future  plaoe  the  influence  which  it 
exercises  upon  chemical  afiinity,  and  the  opinions  which  have  been  advanced  con- 
oeming  its  relation  to  purely  chemical  forces,  shall  be  carefully  discussed. 

Of  the  true  nature  of  electricity  nothing  is  positively  known ; 
whether  it  be  a  mere  property  of  matter  like  attraction  or  cohesion,  a 
mere  force  acting  independently  of  all  interposed  material,  or  wheth* 
er,  like  light,  it  consists  in  the  undulations  of  an  ethereal  medium  fill- 
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ing  space,  cannot  be  determined.  Indeed,  the  ordinary  views  of  its 
nature  consist  in  supposing  the  existence  of  one  or  of  two  fluids  of 
electricity,  of  exceeding  tenuity  and  of  perfect  elasticity ;  and  that, 
according  as  ordinary  bodies  were  supposed  to  contain  more  or  less 
of  these  fluids  of  electricity,  they  acquired  or  lost  the  properties  of 
electrical  excitation.  Of  th^se  opinions  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
'o  say  which  is  the  more  reasonable  or  more  consonant  to  experi- 
mental truth,  so  far  as  the  explanation  of  phenomena  is  concerned ; 
but  no  positive  evidence  has  ever  been  obtained  of  the  existence  of 
such  an  electric  fluid :  it  has  never  been  found  capable  of  being  sep- 
arated from  the  ordinary  particles  of  matter,  of  which  it  appears 
always  as  an  additional  property  assumed  under  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces, and  not  as  a. superadded  constituent.  I  consequently  incline  to 
the  idea  that,  in  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  we  have  exhibited 
only  the  results  of  new  mechanical  conditions  of  the  ordinary  par- 
ticles of  matter,  produced  by  the  action  of  forces  which  may  be  called 
into  play  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  which  may  be  either  totally  new 
forces  which  are  first  generated  at  the  time,  or  modifications  of  the 
forces  of  gravity  and  cohesion  which  exist  already^  But,  although 
such  may  be  the  true  condition  of  the  electric  properties  of  bodies, 
yet  such  views  are  far  too  abstract  and  indefinite  to  be  as  yet  carried 
out  into  the  detailed  explanation  of  experiments ;  and  hence,  in  the 
present  chapter,  I  shall  adopt  the  language  of  that  view,  which  has 
been  so  long  in  use  as  to  have  become  mcorporated  with  science, 
and  speak  of  an  electric  fluid  uniting  with  or  separating  from  ordi- 
nary bodies,  without  being  considered  as  at  all  believing  in  its  actual 
existence. 

This  electric  fluid,  whether  it  be  looked  upon  as  of  one  or  of  two 
kinds,  may,  like  air  or  water,  be  examined  in  a  state  of  rest  or  in 
motion ;  and  the  science  of  electricity  may  be  thus  divided  into 
electrodynamics  and  electrostatics.  The  electricity  generated  by 
friction,  or  by  change  of  state  of  aggregation,  is  ranked  under  the 
latter  head ;  while  the  eflfects  of  electricity  in  motion  are  found  to 
include  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  of  galvanism,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  electro-magnetism  and  magneto-electricity,  and 
also  those  of  the  electricity  produced  by  a  change  of  temperature  in 
bodies.  Under  these  heads,  therefore,  the  subject  will  be  treated  of 
at  present. 

SECTION  I. 

OF   STATICAL  ELSCTRICITT. 

Electricity,  in  its  statical  condition,  may  be  evolved  in  various 
ways,  of  which  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  that  most  commonly 
employed,  is  friction.  If  a  piece  of  silk,  or  a  handkerchief,  warm 
and  dry,  be  rubbed  briskly  against  the  surface  of  a  dry  glass  rod,  a 
peculiar  odour  will  become  manifest ;  and  in  the  dark,  the  surface 
of  the  glass  rod  will  appear  covered  with  a  peculiar  phosphores- 
cent glow.  If  the  rod  be  broug^it  near  the  cheek,  a  sensation  as  if 
a  spiaer's  web  had  been  drawn  across  the  face  will  be  felt ;  and  on 
approaching  to  the  rod,  as  in  the  figure,  any  very  light  bodies,  as  a 
silk  thready  a  feather,  balls  of  elder  pith,  or  little  bits  of  paper,  they 
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will  suddenly  spring  towards  the  rod,  and  be* 
come  attaehed  to  it  for  a  moment ;  after 
which  thev  will  spring  from  it,  and  fall  away 
with  equal  power,  assuming  the  positions  of 
the  dotted  lines.  The  rod  which  has  acquired 
these  properties  is  said  to  have  been  electri- 
'5  fied  by  friction  with  the  silk  handkerchief;  it 
has  become  excited,  and  the  phenomena  pro- 
duced are  known ;  the  phosphorescent  appear- 
ance, as  the  electrical  light;  the  motion  to 
and  froin  the  rod  by  the  light  bodies,  as  elec- 
trical attraction  and  repulsion ;  in  which  also,  acting  on  the  minute 
down  of  the  .cheek,  the  sensation  above  described  has  its  source. 
It  is  not  alone  by  rubbing  together  silk  and  glass  that  these  phenom- 
ena may  be  produced }  two  pieces  oi  silk,  by  their  mutual  friction, 
become  electric  also,  particularly  if  thev  be  of  different  colours; 
thus,  on  laying  flat  together  slips  of  black  and  of  white  riband,  and 
drawing  them  smartly  through  the  fingers,  each  will  attract  the 
fealhers  or  pith  balls ;  and  being  both  light  bodies,  they  wiU  also 
attract  each  other.  A  piece  of  sealing-wax,  or  any  other  resinous 
body,  when  rubbed  with  flannel  or  a  woollen eloth,  becomes  similar- 
ly, excited.  Sulphur  and  amber,  in  which  last,  indeed,  the  property 
was  first  discovered,  and  from  the  Greek  name  of  which,  TjXeicrpov^ 
the  science  electricity  has  its  name,  assume  this  excited  state  with 
remarkable  facility  and  power. 

It  is  not  every  substance  which  may  be  thus  electrified  by  fric- 
tion, and  even  the  same  substance  may  often  become  incapable  of 
being  excited ;  thus,  if  the  silk  or  flannel  be  not  completely  dry, 
if  the  glass  rod  be  damp,  no  electric  properties  can  be  conferred 
upon  them.  But  it  matters  not  how  much  care  we  use  in  drying  a 
metallic  surface  which  rests  upon  the  ground,  01  which  we  support 
by  the  hand,  it  cannot  be  electrically  excited  by  any  amount  of  fric^ 
tion.  Such  a  body  is  termed  a  non-electric  ;  dry  glass,  resin,  sul- 
phur, silk,  &c.,  being  called  electrics.  Excitation  may  therefore  be 
produced  by  rubbing  together  two  electrics,  but  by  the  friction  of 
non-electrics  no  electrical  effiects  can  be  observed.  This  distinction 
is,  however,  not  real ;  it  arises  from  the  construction  of  the  appara- 
tus ;  for  if,  in  place  of  resting  the  metallic  rod  or  plate  upon  the 
ground,  or  grasping  it  in  the  hand,  we  support  it  on  a  piece  of  seal- 
ing-wax, or  hold  it  by  a  glass  or  resinous  handle,  it  becomes,  when 
rubbed  with  the  silk,  as  highly  electrified  as  any  of  the  electrics; 
and  in  this  way,  by  suitable  arrangement  of  supports,  all  bodies  in 
nature  may  be  made  to  assume  electric  properties  by  friction. 

To  account  for  this  diversity  of  character,  bodies  are  supposed  to 
retain  the  electric  fluid  upon  their  surface  with  diflerent  degrees  of 
power,  according  to  their  nature.  When  by  friction  electricity  has 
been  accumulated  upon  the  surface  of  a  glass  rod,  it  being  a  highly 
elastic  fluid,  its  particles  repel  each  other,  and  tend,  consequently, 
to  escape  from  the  limited  space  which  it  occupies,  precisely  as  air 
tends  to  escape  from  a  vessel  into  which  it  has  been  powerfully 
condensed.  Glass,  resin,  sulphur,  amber,  silk,  flannel,  and  such 
bodies,  do  not  allow  of  such  escape  of  the  electricity,  and  it  is  hence 
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retained  in  its  elastic  form  upon  their  surface,  and  produces  all  the 
effects  of  excitation.  They  are  electrics  because  they  are  noU'Con' 
ductOTs  of  electricity.  But  such  is  the  molecular  constitution  of  the 
metals,  that  they  allow  of  the  escape  of  all  that  is  set  free  upon 
their  surface,  unless  its  passage  away  to  other  bodies  is  intercepted 
by  the  interposition  of  some  non-conducting  substance.  A  metal 
is  thus  a  nQU'dectric  because  it  is  a  conductor  of  electricity;  and 
when,  by  supporting  it  upon  a  non-conductor,  we  oblige  it  to  retain 
its  charge  of  electricity,  it  is  said  to  be  instdated.  Ice  isanon-con« 
ductor  of  electricity,  and  by  rubbing  a  stick  of  ice  it  becomes  ex- 
cited ;  but  it  must  not  melt  upon  the  surface,  for  liquid  water,  al- 
though inferior  to  the  metals  in  conducting  power,  is  yet  so  excel- 
lent a  conductor,  that  it  allows  the  electricity  which  we  might  de- 
velop to  pass  totally  away.  Hence  the  necessity  of  drying  care- 
fully the  substances  which  are,  by  their  friction,  to  produce  the 
electricity,  and  also  the  reason  that  insulating  bodies  must  be  kept 
free  from  daipp ;  for  if  the  thinnest  layer  of  moisture  be  deposited 
u*pon  their  surface,  the  electricity  will  instantly  escape  by  the  path 
80  opened  for  it. 

The  conducting  powers  of  bodies  have  as  yet  been  scarcely  as- 
certained with  accuracy  enough  to  justify  their  being  expressed  in 
numbers,  at  least  for  the  non-metallic  bodies.  The  general  order 
appears  to  be,  commencing  with  the  best  insulators  or  worst  con- 
ductors : 


Dry  air. 

Shell-lac. 

Resins. 

Oil  of  turpentine. 

Sulphur. 


Glass. 
Spermaceti. 
Damp  organic  bodies. 
Damp  air. 
Water.  » 


Strong  acids. 
Fused  saline  bodies. 
Charcoal. 
Metals. 


The  worst  metallic  conductor  is  many  thousand  times  better  than 
water,  and  by  the  following  method  an  idea  of  their  relative  power 
may  be  formed.  A  wire,  across  which  an  electric  discharge  is  passed, 
becomes  heated  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  ofiered  to  the  motion 
of  the  electricity,  and  therefore  the  rise  of  temperature  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  conducting  power.  By  such  experiments  Harris 
found  that,  with 

The  Beat  The  eoodaet. 

Silver 6 120 

Copper 6 130 

Gold 9 80 

Zinc 18  .......    40 

Platinum 30 34 

Iron 30 34 

Tin 86 SO 

Lead 73 13 

These  numbers  are  merely  comparative,  and  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  approximations. 

The  diference  of  the  conducting  power  explains  the  fact  that, 
when  we  excite  by  friction  the  surface  of  a  glass  plate  or  rod,  it  is 
only  at  the  points  actually  rubbed  that  electricity  at  first  appears, 
and  it  requires  consideralue  time  to  creep  over  the  other  portions ; 
but  on  exciting  an  insulated  metallic  rod  or  plate,  no  matter  how  ex* 
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tensire  or  how  loBg,  the  electrieity,  when  eTolved  by  friction  at  a 
single  spot,  appears  uniformlv  distributed  over  the  entire.  Hence, 
also,  a  spark  may  be  obtained  by  electricity  passing  instantly  along 
a  fi^eat  extent  of  metal  surface,  but  is  interrupted  by  a  narrow  inter* 
▼al  fiUed  by  any  non-conducting  matter. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  electric  impulse  is  propagated  has 
been  examined  by  Wheatstone  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  the  de* 
tails  of  which  could  not  be  well  introduced  here,  but  which  enabled 
him  to  determine  an  interral  of  the  tttVtt  <>f  &  second  \  he  found 
that  the  impulse  of  the  shock  of  a  Leyden  jar  is  transmitted  from 
each  end  of  an  interposed  wire,  and  arrives  latest  at  the  centre,  so 
far  appearing  favourable  to  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  two  fluids 
rather  than  of  only  one,  and  that  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  this 
impulse  is  greater  than  that  with  which  light  passes  through  the 
planetary  ^ace,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  195,000  miles  in  a 
second  of  time. 

The  electricity,  when  thus  evolved,  accumulates  upon  the  surface 
of  the  body,  not  penetrating  to  any  appreciable  depth,  but  forming^ 
layer  of  fluid,  which  by  its  elasticity,  and  hence  expansive  power, 
tends  constantly  to  break  away  and  pass  to  other  bodies  which 
are  not  excited.  It  thus  passing  through  air  produces  the  electric 
spark,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  snapping  report.  The  tendency  to 
escape  under  the  form  of  the  spark  depends  upon  the  thickness  of 
the  layer  of  electricity,  and  is  accurately  proportional  to  its  square  $ 
so  that  if  we  excite  a  brass  ball  with  double  or  treble  the  quantity 
of  electricity,  the  force  of  the  electricity  to  pass  away  will  be  quad* 
rupled,  or  increased  ninefold.  Hence  it  requires  exceedingly  good 
insulation  to  retain  electricity  of  gi^at  intensity. 


These  principles  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  appa* 
ratus  in  the  figure.  A  is  a  hollow  sphere  of  some  conducting  sub- 
stance, and  B  B  are  hemispheres  of  gilt  paper  or  thin  metallic  foil, 
which,  when  closed  upon  the  globe,  cover  its  surface  accurately. 
They  are  provided  with  insulating  handles,  G  C.  The  hemispheres 
being  placed  on  the  globe,  if  the  whole  be  excited  by  friction  or  by  a 
spark  from  the  machine,  the  electricity  will  be  found  uniformly  dinu* 
Bed  over  the  whole  external  surface ;  and  if  the  hemisnheres  be  sud- 
denly removed  by  means  of  the  handles,  the  globe  A  wiD  remain  total- 
ly deprived  of  its  electricity,  which  will  be  found  all  collected  on  the 
surfaces  of  B  and  B ;  but  it  will  be  no  longer  uniformly  spread ;  its 
intensity  will  be  found  much  greater  on  and  near  the  edges  of  the 
hemispheres,  and  towards  the  centres  of  the  surfaces  the  signs  of 
excitation  will  be  extremely  feeble. 

The  form  of  a  body  has  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  electricity  is  distributed  upon  its  surface.  In  a  sphere 
the  layer  is  everywhere  of  equal  thickness,  but  in  an  elongated  body 
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it  accumulates  more  at  the  extremities  of  the  longest  axis.  Hence 
on  a  wire  or  a  needle,  the  electricity  is  .accumulated  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  ends ;  and  even  though  the  total  quantity  of  electricity 
may  not  he  large,  it  is  there  so  thickly  heaped  that  it  hreaks  off  and 
rapidly  escapes.  HenCe  electrical  apparatus  should  he  completelv 
smooth  except  where  a  point  or  projection  is  intentionally  attached, 
and  many  remarkable  experiments  are  founded  upon  the  escape  of 
electricity  from  points.  Electricity  is  not  merely  prevented  from 
accumulating  upon  a  pointed  body  itself,  but  it  cannot  collect  upon 
any  surface  near  it,  the  point  abstracting  the  electricity.  Thus,  a 
point  held  near  to  the  excited  glass  tube  used  in  the  experiments 
first  described  may  prevent  the  attraction  of  the  light  bodies,  which 
demonstrates  its  excited  state,  by  concentrating;  all  the  action  upon 
itself.  The  detailed  theory  of  this  power  of  pomts  to  dissipate  their 
own  electricity  and  to  absorb  that  of  other  bodies,  will  be  hereafter 
fully  noticed  ;  at  present  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  it  to  the  thickness 
and  high  elasticity  of  the  layer  of  electric  fluid  which  forms  upon 
ihem. 

It  has  been  already  stated  .that,  when  two  slips  of  silk  riband  are 
excited  by  rubbing  against  each  other,  the  electricity  appeared  to  be 
equally  evolved  upon  each.  This  occurs  in  all  cases  of  excitation 
by  means  of  friction.  Thus,  when  silk  and  glass  are  rubbed  together, 
the  silk  acquires  as  much  electricity  as  the  glass,  but  by  the  silk 
being  held  in  the  hand,  the  electricity  escapes  by  the  dampness  which 
is  always  present,  and  is  lost.  If,  however,  the  silk  be  insulated ; 
if  a  disk  of  dry  wood  covered  with  some  folds  of  silk  be  held  upon 
an  insulating  handle,  and  rubbed  against  a  similar  disk  of  glass,  then 
the  same  phenomena  are  produced  in  an  equal  degree  by  both.  The 
attraction  and  repulsion  of  light  bodies,  the  odour  and  the  phospho- 
rescence belong  to  both,  and  thus  in  every  case  where  bodies  are 
rubbed  together,  the  excitation  is  completely  mutual.  There  is, 
however,  a  profound  and  curious  difference  between  the  two  condi- 
tions.: separately  they  attract  and  repel  other  bodies  exactly  in  the 
same  way ;  together  they  produce  neither  attraction  nor  repulsion: 
separately  they  may  manifest  the  most  remarkable  evidence  of  ten- 
sion, giving  sparks  and  shocks ;  but  when  combined,  all  signs  of  free 
electricity  are  lost,  and  the  body  on  which  they  are  collected  appears 
as  destitute  of  excitation  as  if  the  power  had  never  been  called  into 
existence.  The  states  of  the  two  bodies  are  therefore  so  far  op- 
posed that  they  may  interfere ;  and  as  from  the  action  of  two  lights 
there  may  be  produced  total  darkness,  so  from  the  coalition  of  the 
excitation  of  the  two  bodies  which  had  been  rubbed  together,  abso- 
lute indifference  may  result. 

This  neutralizing  power  of  the  excitation  of  each  body  for  that  of  the  other  may 
be  shown  by  very  simple  means.  If  a  feather  be  suspended  by  a  silken  string,  and 
upon  the  one  side  there  be  presented  to  it  the  disk  of  glass,  and  upon  the  other  the 
disk  of  silk,  which  had  been  rubbed  together,  it  may  be  brought  to  remain,  by  man- 
aging the  distance,  perfectly  at  rest.  If  there  be  the  glass  alone,  it  instantly  at- 
tracts the  feather ;  the  silk  alone  acts  in  the  same  way ;  bat  no  matter  how  strong 
the  power  of  each  may  be,  when  at  equal  distances  the  feather  remains  indifferent 
to  both.  In  order,  however,  to  obtain  perfect  demonstration  of  this  principle,  it  is 
useful  to  examine  it  by  means  of  more  exact  instruments  than  the  feather  or  other 
light  bodies,  which  hitherto  have  been  sufficient,  and  for  this  purpose  the  gold-leaf 
tUctroMcope  is  best  adapted :  deferring  the  description  of  its  principle  to  another 
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placp,  I  Hhall  here  onbr  notice  Us  construction  and  tlie  indications  which  it  gires 
A  glass  jar,  A.  is  closed  at  Ihe  lop  by  a  metalJic  (braBs)  plate, 
B,  to  which  are  attached  beJow,  bj  a  wire,  two  ahps  of  gojd  UaiL 
lying,  wtien  uncicilcd,  flat  on  one  aoolher,  and  reaching  beknr 
the  middle  of  the  jar.     The  jar  rests  on  a  wooden  or  m^  tool, 
with  whicb  are  connected  two  shps  of  tin  foil,  applied  to  the  in- 
side of  Ihe  glass,  and  rising  so  far  that  the  gold  leBTes,Dn  open- 
ing aul,may  come  into  contact  with  them.     When  this  occurs 
^  there  is  evidently  a  free  conducling  medium  from  the  upper  me- 
V  lallic  plate  to  the  ground ;  but,  except  when  the  gold  leaves  tODch 
**—  T        ■!    '  the  slips  of  tin  fuil,  the  cap  and  leaves  are  perfecll/  insulated, 

if  the  instrument  he  kept  dry.  When  this  electroscope  is  brought  near  to  an  exci- 
ted body,  the  gold  leaves  diverge,  and  remain  bo,  in  the  position  of  the  liguie,  ai 
long  as  the  excited  body  be  kept  near.  Hut  if  the  instrument  be  not  touched,  the 
:s  collapse  on  its  removal,  and  all  remains  iudiOcrent,  ss  it  had  been  belare. 
he  divergence  of  the  gold  leaves,  therefore,  the  existence  of  free  efectricity  aO- 
m  the  electroscope  is  made  known. 

)  matter  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  excited  body  acting  on  this  instiument. 
'es  the  same  indication  of  its  presence,  but  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
bodies  which  had  been  nibbed  together,  the  gold  leaves  remain  quiescent.  If 
,  be  made  to  separate  by  the  influence  of  the  glass,  and  tbe  excited  silk  be  than 
slowly  approximated,  the  divergence  gradually  diminishes,  until  at  last  the  leaves 
lie  dose  together.  If  the  silk  be  then  brtraghl  Btlll  nearer,  there  is  a  new  divergence, 
but  it  is  due  to  the  excess  of  power  of  Uio  silk  after  the  neutralization  of  the  glass. 
On  removing  either  of  the  excited  bodies  when  the  instrument  is  in  the  neutralized 
condition,  the  leaves  diverge,  from  that  remaining  being  free  to  act.  Not  merely 
)9  the  excitation  assmned  by  the  two  bodies  tnmiediateiy  rubbed  together,  of  these 
nppostte  kittds,  but  it  may  be  shown  that  this  peculiar  power  may  exist  in  the  con- 
ditions of  two  bodies  ruUjed  by  a  third,  as  if  a  glass  be  rubbed  with  silk,  and  an  in- 
Butated  metal  rod  be  likewise  excited  by  rubbing  with  stlk,  the  glaaa  and  metal  rod 
assume  electricities  which  destroy  each  other,  or  the  silk  is  related  lo  the  metal  at 
tbe  ^lasB  had  been  to  the  sGk.  Bodies  robbed  by  difTerent  other  substances  are  also 
'  no  circnmBtanced  ;  if  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  be  rubbed  by  flannel,  it  will  assume  op- 
posite excitation  to  that  of  glass  when  rubbed  with  silk,  and  would  counteract  its 
influence ;  and,  consequeuttj,  the  condition  of  the  flannel  in  the  one  case,  and  Ihe 
.silk  in  the  other,  would  be  opposite  also.  This  assumption  of  opposite  states  of  ex- 
citation may  be  caused  by  trifling  mechanical  conditions :  thus,  if  smooth  glass  and 
muffed  glass  be  both  rubbed  with  silk,  they  become  oppositely  elcctrifled  ;  and  two 
pieces  of  silk,  jvhicb  differ  markedly  in  colour,  neutralize  each  other  when  electrified 
by  their  mutual  friction.  Tbe  peculiar  characters  of  these  two  forms  of  excitation 
extend,  however,  much  farther  than  the  principle  of  mutual  destruction.  If  we  hang 
by  a  dry  silk  thread,  varnished  with  shcll-lac  in  order  to  render  it  a  better  insulalor, 
a  little  cylinder  of  gilt  paper,  and  bring  near  it  an  excited  body,  the  cylir>der  is  at- 
tracted, and  moves  towards  the  body  until  it  toucboB.  when  it  is  unmediately  and 
forcibly  repelled.  It  has  by  contact  participated  in  the  state  of  excitation  of  the 
body,  and,  when  that  is  so,  they  mutually  repel  each  other.  In  all  c^scs,  bodies 
which  are  in  the  same  electrical  condition  repel  each  other ;  and  it  is  thus  that  tbe 
gold  leaves  of  the  electroscope  become  an  index  of  any  electricity  which  may  be 
present;  for  as  both  slips  of  leaf  are  necessarily  excited  in  the  same  way,  they  repel 
each  other,  and,  consequently,  they  diverge. 

If,  now,  the  insulated  gilt  paper  cylinder  which  has  been,  as  above  described,  re- 
pelled by  the  glass  rod,  al^er  having  shared  its  electricity,  be  brought  near  the  silk 
against  which  the  glass  rod  had  been  rubbed,  or  to  any  body  which  is  in  the  same 
•tate  of  excitation  as  the  silk,  attraction  will  ensue,  and  this  will  be  found  more 
powerful  than  if  the  body  had  previously  been  neutral.  If  two  such  gilt  paper  cyl- 
inders be  touched,  both  with  the  glass  rod  or  both  with  the  silken  disk,  they  will 
n^pel  each  other ;  but  if  one  be  touched  with  the  glass  and  the  other  by  the  silk, 
they  will  attract  each  other,  and  move  nntU  they  touch,  when  the  states  of  excita- 
tion neutralize  each  other,  and  Ihey  become  inactive. 

When  bodies  are  rubbed  together,  therefore,  they  become  elec- 
tric, and  with  such  properties,  that  while  each  when  Beparale  gives 
signs  of  powerful  excitation,  together  they  destroy  each  otheT'a 
power.    Bodies  when  thus  oppositely  electrified  attract  each  other  j 
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bodies  which  are  excited  in  the  same  manner  repel  each  other  ( 
and  these  attractions  and  repulsions  arise  from  the  exertion  of  a 
force  which,  like  that  of  gravitation,  diminishes  in  intensity  ac- 
cording as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  bodies  becomes 

greater. 

This  law,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  theory  of  electricity^  was 
discoTered  by  Coulomb  by  means  of  the  torHon  electrometer,  llie  gold-leaf  appara- 
tus, though  exceedingly  sensible  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  firee  electricity,  is  yet 
not  susceptible  of  being  used  to  measure  its  amount.  It  is  an  electroscope,  bat  not 
an  electrometer.    The  torsion  balance  of  Coulomb  consists  of  a  ,  ar> 

glass  drum,  a,  on  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  glass  tube,  6,  to  the  ^J\ 

height  of  one  or  two  feet.  From  the  top  of  this  tube  is  hung,  by 
a  fine  thread  of  glass  or  of  cocoon  silk,  a  very  light  wooden  beam, 
e,  to  which  is  attached  at  one  end  a  ball  of  dry  elder  pith,  and  at 
the  other  a  piece  of  gilt  paper,  which  serves  as  a  counterpoise, 
and  by  its  surface  prevents  irregular  motions  of  the  beam.  The 
pith  ball  is  usually  gilt,  to  give  it  a  more  uniform  surface.  In  ^< 
the  top  of  the  drum  there  is  an  aperture,  by  means  of  which  a 
second  gilt  pith  ball,  d,  may  be  introduced,  and  made  to  touch 
that  of  the  balance  ;  and  around  the  centre  of  the  drum  is  fixed 
a  scale  of  (Agrees,  by  which  the  angular  distance  to  which  the 
balls  separate  alter  repulsion  may  he  measured.  Now  let  us 
suppose  that,  by  touching  the  second,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  car- 
rying ball,  to  an  excited  body,  we  charge  it  with  electricity,  and, 
having  inserted  it  in  the  aperture,  it  touches  the  ball  of  the  bal- 
ance, which  is  immediately  repelled :  in  moving  away,  this  twists 
the  thread  by  which  it  is  suspended,  and  the  amount  of  the  twisting  which  is  ne* 
cessary  in  the  opposite  direction  to  bring  it  back  again,  and  maintain  it  at  a  certain 
distance,  measures  the  force  of  repulsion  the  balls  then  exercise.  This  measure- 
ment is  effected  by  the  glass  or  silken  thread  being  attached,  not  to  the  tube,  but  to 
a  stem  carrying  an  index,  which  shows,  on  a  graduated  circle,  the  number  of  de- 
grees through  which  the  thread  is  twisted ;  and  as  the  thread  is  exceedingly  long 
in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  and  its  elasticity  almost  exact,  the  force  of  torsion  is 
taken  as  proportional  to  the  angle  through  which  the  index  moves. 

By  this  instrument,  into  the  detail  of  experiments  with  which  it  would  be  improper 
here  to  enter,  Coulomb  established  the  fundamental  law  of  electrical  attraction  and 
repulsion  *,  and  it  has  been  found,  that  from  this  law  all  the  results  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  electricity  on  bodies,  its  accumulation  on  and  escape  from  points,  that  have 
been  noticed,  might  be  deduced. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  electrical  excitation,  the  distribution  of  electricity 
on  bodies,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  electric  states  of  the  excited  bodies  are  re- 
lated to  each  other,  having  been  thus  described,  I  shall  pass  to  the  explanation  of 
the  general  principles  under  which  those  phenomena  and  laws  have  been  arranged., 
and  a  knowledge  of  which  we  shall  find  necessary  to  our  future  progress.  I  shall 
lay  aside  all  consideration  of  the  more  abstract  theories  of  electricity,  which  refer 
it  to  mere  molecular  disturbance  or  to  vibrations,  and  consider  only  those  views 
which  suppose  the  existence,  in  the  one  case,  of  two  electric  fluids,  the  theory  of 
Dufay,  and,  on  the  other,  that  of  a  single  fluid,  the  theory  of  Franklin. 

Theory  of  two  Fluids, — ^It  is  assumed  that  there  exist  in  nature  two 
kinds  of  electricity,  each  a  highly  elastic  fluid,  whose  particles  repel 
each  other  according, to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square,  while  they 
attract  the  particles  of  matter,  and  also  attract  each  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  law:  that  every  body  in  nature  contains  usually 
an  exactly  equal  quantity  of  each  fluid ;  that  bodies  then  are  in  their 
ordinary  state ;  and  hence,  manifesting  no  unusual  properties,  we 
look  upon  them  as  being  quiescent :  but  if  a  body  contains  more 
of  one  fluid  than  of  another,  it  comes  into  an  extraordinary  state, 
and,  acquiring  new  properties,  we  say  that  it  has  become  excited. 
•  Upon  this  view,  the  phenomena  of  electricity  are  capable  of  very 
simple  explanation.     When  two  bodies  are  rubbed  together,  the  re- 
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suit  is,  that  one  electric  fluid  accumulates  in  excess  upon  the  one, 
mid  the  other  upon  the  other  hody.  They  are  thus  hoth  brought 
iato  a  state  of  excitation  ;  and  as  the  excess  of  the  one  fluid  must 
^e  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  other,  the  excitation  of  both  is  equal, 
and,  being  opposite,  must  neutralize  each  other  when  they  are 
brought  to  reunite.  Of  these  electricities,  that  which  passes  to 
glass  when  it  is  rubbed  with  silk  is  termed,  in  the  language  of  Du- 
fay,  vitreous  electricity,  and  that  which  accumulates  on  resin  when 
rubbed  with  flannel  is  called  resinous.  There  are  few  bodies  which 
may  not  assume  vitreous  or  resinous  excitation,  according  to  the 
substance  by  which  the  friction  is  produced,  and  hence  these  names 
are  liable  to  some  objection,  and  are  not  much  employed* 

Since  the  electric  fluids  and  matter  attract  each  o^her,  the  bodies 
upon  which  the  electricities  become  free  appear  to  attract  or  repel 
each  other  according  as  they  are  invested  by  the  same  or  opposite 
fluids,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  accompanying  these  flu- 
ids in  their  action  on  each  other.  Hence  the  electric  attractions 
and  repulsions  which  manifest  themselves  in  all  cases  of  excitation, 
and  hence  the  bodies  return  to  their  indifierent  condition  as  soon 
as  the  excess  of  electricity  they  contain  is  neutralized.  It  was  for 
a  long  time  supposed  that  the  atmosphere,  by  its  mechanical  press- 
ure, assisted  in  retaining  the  free  electricities  upon  the  surface  of 
the  excited  bodies ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  air  acts  as  an  in* 
sulator  of  the  excited  body,  without  which  no  accumulation  of  free 
electricity  could  occur ;  but  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  air  may 
be  removed  without  aflTecting  the  electrical  conditions. 

Theory  of  one  Fluid. — In  the  hypothesis  of  Franklin  there  is  as- 
sumed  to  exist  but  one  electric  fluid,  of  which,  in  its  ordinary  state, 
every  substance  contains  a  certain  quantity.  This  fluid  is  consid- 
ered to  be  highly  elastic,  to  repel  its  own  particles  with  a  force 
varying  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  and  to  attract  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  according  to  the  same  law.  A  substance  with  its 
proper  share  of  electricity  is  therefore  in  its  indifl^erent  condition, 
possessing  no  properties  beyond  what  we  ordinarily  attribute  to  it. 
But  when  two  such  bodies  are  rubbed  together,  a  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity abandons  one  and  collects  upon  the  other,  and  thus  both  are 
brought  into  an  abnormal  state,  and  assume  the  unusual  properties 
which  constitute  excitation.  The  excitation  is  equal,  for  the  one 
has  gained  precisely  what  the  other  lost;  and  by  recombination 
they  destroy  each  other's  action,  for  they  are  brought  to  their  ori- 
ginal ordinary  state.  The  excitation  being  produced,  according  to 
this  view,  by  one  body  having  electricity  in  excess,  while  that  of 
the  other  is  deficient,  one  is  said  to  be  plus  and  the  other  minus 
electrified ;  or,  more  generally,  the  one  to  be  positively^  the  other 
negatively  excited,  and  the  signs  +  and  —  are  often  used  as  abbre* 
viations  for  these  words. 

The  particles  of  the  electric  fluid  being  mutually  repulsive,  and  at- 
tracting those  of  matter,  it  is  natural  that  two  bodies  having  elec- 
tricity in  excess  shall  mutually  repel,  and  that  a  body  having  an 
excess  of  electricity  shall  attract  one  having  an  excess  of  matter. 
Bodies  both  +  therefore  repel,  a  +  and  a  —  body  attract  each  other. 
But,  to  explain  the  mutual  repulsion  of  bodies  both  in  the  negative 
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tondltion,  an  assumption  is  reqniied  which  at  first  sight  appears  to 
militate  considerably  against  oui  leason  ;  for  as  it  is  matter  which 
is  in  excess  in  that  condition,  we  must  consider  that  the  particles 
of  matter  mutually  lepel  each  other,  according  to  precisely  the  some 
law,  SB  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  whole  construction  of  the  universe, 
that  the  particles  of  matter  mutually  attract  each  other.  There  is 
not,  however,  any  real  contradiction  in  these  principles ;  the  law  of 
gravitation  applies  to  matter  in  its  ordinary  state,  in  which  it  con- 
tains its  natural  quantity  of  electricity ;  and  it  afibrds  no  grounds 
for  supposing  that,  if  matter  were  deprived  of  that  natural  electri- 
city, it  would  continue  to  attract.  There  is,  consequently,  nothing 
illegitimate  in  that  assumption  ;  and  the  theory  of  a  single  fluid  may 
be  as  easily  and  successfully  applied  to  the  explanation  of  phenom- 
ena as  that  of  the  two  fluids  before  described. 

Alreadf ,  indeed,  coosideiable  progress  has  been  msde  towards  a  theory  of  elec- 
tricity upun  this  idea.  In  order  lo  accotut  for  tha  ordinary  molecalar  constitution 
a(  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  forces  which  act  upon  its  particles 
may  change  &om  aitraclive  to  repulsive,  and  agaiti  from  repulsive  to  attractiTe,  ac- 
cording as  the  distance  between  the  particles  is  made  to  vary;  and  Mosotii  has 
shoWD  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  assume  that  the  mutual  lepnlsion  of  matter, 
when  destitute  of  electricity,  is  inferior  to  its  attraction  for  electricity,  and  to  the 
mutual  repulsion  of  the  electricily  itself,  and  the  law  of  gravitation  becwQca  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  conditions  under  which  alone  electrical  eqnihbrium  can  be 
established. 

Such  are  the  theories  of  electricity  that  have  hitherto  met  with  most  general  ae- 
ceptatioa.  lo  the  succeeding  portions  of  this  wo^  I  shall  adopt  the  language  of 
the  theory  of  (he  two  fluids,  except  that  I  shall  use  the  words  positive  and  negative 
fluids  in  place  of  vitreous  and  resinous ;  but  I  do  so  merely  from  convenieace,  and 
see)(  not  to  connect  the  idea  of  a  fluid  in  any  way  more  intimately  with  the  trun 
causes  of  the  electrical  properties  of  bodies. 

Before  passing  to  the  description  of  the  phenomena,  and  the  dia- 
cuBsion  of  the  principles  of  electricity  which  yet  remain,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  notice  the  construction  of  some  electrical  apparatus,  which 
is  employed  in  all  ca- 
ses  where  it  is  desira- 
hie  to  operate  upon 
this  agent  in  a  state 
of  high  intensity  and 
power.    Of  these  the 
most  important  is  the 
electrical  machine. 

The  machine  is  in 
principle  only  a  mod- 
ification of  the  glass 
tube  which,  by  fric- 
tion with  a  piece  of 
silk,  evolved  the  elec- 
tricity in  the  first  ex- 
periments described, 
it  consists  of  a  glass  ^ 
having  such  a  form 
as  to  expose  a  great 
extent  of  surface, and 
generally  being  used 
in  the  shape  of  a  cyl- 
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inder,  A,  oi  of  a  plate.    There  are  hence  the  cylinder  and  the  plate 
machines.    To  produce  the  friction,  nn  elastic  rubber,  B,  is  covered 
with  silk,  end  made  to  press  against  the  surface  of  the  glass  accord- 
ing as  the  plate  oi  cylinder  is  turned  round  by  means  of  the  handle. 
The  rubber  being  generally  insulated,  the  electricity  evolved  upon 
it  is  at  once  collected,  and  may  be  transferred  along  conductors,  or 
drawn  as  sparks  from  the  knob  of  brass  attached  to  it  at  the  back. 
The  electricity  which  is  diflusedupon  the  glass  passes  from  its  sur- 
face to  that  of  a  brass  cylin- 
der, termed  the  prime  con- 
ductor, C,  being  collected  by 
means  of  a  series  of  pointed 
wires,  which  graze  the  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder  accord- 
ingasit  is  tnmedround.  The 

Erime  conductor  is  also  insu- 
lted ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
cylinder  machine,  the  gloss 
itself  is  often  supported  upon 
insulating  pillars,  by  which 
the  loss  of  electricity  Is  pre- 
vented. To  increase  the  en- 
ergy of  the  machine,  the  silk 
of  the  rubber  is  generally 
smeared  over  with  a  mixture 
of  grease  and  an  amalgam  of 
tin  and  zinc,  and  a  silken 
apron  extends  from  the  rubber  half  over  the  cylinder  or  plate  to  con- 
duct the  electricity  to  the  points,  and  prevent  its  being  carried  awa)' 
by  the  air. 

Although  I  shall  have  occasion,  when  we  have  examined  the  rel- 
ative action  of  excited  bodies  and  conductors  somewhat  better,  to 
notice  the  true  theory  of  the  prime  conductor,  yet  for  the  present  it 
may  be  considered  as  simply,  from  its  proximity,  collecting  the  free 
electricity  on  its  points  from  the  surface  of  the  glass  cylinder  or  plate, 
and  by  thus  accumulating  it  upon  a  confined  surface,  enabling  the 
experimenter  to  apply  it  or  carry  it  to  other  bodies  at  his  pleasure. 
Whenthemachineisworked,  the  two  portions  of  electricity  become 
developed,  as  in  the  rubbing  of  the  tube  and  handkerchief,  upon  the 
silk  and  glass  ;  and  if  all  be  insulated,  they  attract  each  other  so  in- 
tensely that  they  break  through  the  intervening  air,  and  recombine 
across  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  or  round  the  edges  of  the  pUte, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  brilliant  spark,  and  accompanied  by 
a  snapping  noise  and  a  peculiar  phosphorescent  odour.  To  prevent 
this  recombination,  which  would,  of  course,  render  accumulation  up- 
on the  prime  conductor  impossible,  the  rubber,  when  the  machine  is 
required  for  active  work,  is  connected  with  the  ground  by  a  wire 
or  chain,  through  which  the  electricity  which  forms  upon  the  silk 
makes  its  escape ;  and  as  new  quantities  are  then  liberated  at  each 
moment,  those  passing  from  the  glass  to  the  prime  conductor,  by 
the  projecting  points  with  which  it  is  always  furnished,  collect  upon 
it,  and,  acquiring  a  high  degree  of  tension,  pass  under  the  form  of 
■parks  to  any  condnctmg  body  which  may  be  brought  near. 
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By  means  of  a  maGhine  of  eueh  construction,  the  opposing  prop- 
erties of  the  electricities  of  the  bodies  rubbed  together  may  be  sim- 
ply and  completely  shown. 

The  degree  of  excitation  of  the  prime  conductor  is  generally, 
though  not  very  accurately,  shown  by  means  of  the  quad- 
rant electrometer.  This  consists  of  a  stem  of  brass,  which 
rests  in  a  socket  in  the  prime  conductor,  or,  when  not  in 
use,  in  a  wooden  foot,  as  in  the  figure.  To  this  is  attached 
an  ivory  semicircular  scale,  of  which  a  portion  is  graduated, 
from  whence  the  name ;  on  an  axis  at  the  centre  of  the 
ivory  scale  there  is  hung,  by  a  light  arm  of  whalebone,  a 
pith  bail,  which,  when  the  apparatus  is  unexcited,  lies  in 
contact  with  the  brass  stem,  and  thus  assumes  the  same  elec- 
trical condition  with  it  when  the  instrument  is  placed  on  the 
prime  conductor  and  the  machine  worked.  The  stem  atid  the  pith 
ball  then  repel  each  other,  and  the  ball  being  consequently  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  united  repulsion,  its  radius  moves  through  an  angular 
space  on  the  graduated  scale,  which  serves  in  rough  experiments  as 
an  index  of  the  intensity  of  the  excitation.  Now  if,  when  this  instru- 
ment is  fixed  on  the  prime  conductor,  the  latter  be  connected  with 
the  insulated  rubber  by  a  chain  or  wire,  no  matter  how  vigorously 
the  machine  may  be  worked,  no  signs  of  excitation  can  be  produced  | 
the  electricity  collected  from  the  glass  by  the  prime  conductor 
passing  along  the  chain  or  wire  to  unite  with  that  which  is  devel- 
oped on  the  rubber,  and  the  two  being  evolved  in  equal  quantities, 
complete  neutralization  is  produced.  That  bodies  similarly  electri- 
fied repel  each  other,  is  shown  by  the  principle  of  this  instrument, 
as  its  indications  of  free  electricity  depend  upon  the  stem  and  ball 
being  both  excited  in  the  same  way,  and  the  repulsion  being  the 
same,  whether  it  be  fixed  upon  the  rubber  or  the  priihe  conductor. 

To  prove  on  a  large  scale,  by  means  of  the  machine,  that  the  op- 
posite electricities  attract  each  other,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place 
in  connexion  with  the  conductor  on  each  side  a  metallic  wire,  to 
which  is  hung,  by  a  wetted  thread,  a  ball  of  pith,  or  a  cylinder  of 
gilt  paper.  When  the  machine  is  turned,  the  balls  attract  each  oth 
er  across  the  cylinder,  and  touching,  interchange  the  electricities 
by  which  they  are  excited,  and  thus  the  fluids,  separated  by  the 
friction,  are  continually  recomposed,  being  brought  together  by 
their  mutual  attractions.  If  to  each  wire  there  be  hung  two  sucn 
balls,  those  of  each  side  will  be  seen  to  repel  each  other,  while 
they  move  towards  those  oppositely  excited.  Numerous  experi- 
ments of  an  amusing  kind,  which  it  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose 
to  introduce,  are  founded  on  these  principles. 

There  have  been  now  noticed  four  methods  by  which  bodies  may 
be  electrically  excited.  Ist,  hy  friction^  which  is,  indeed,  the  only 
true  direct  excitation.  2d,  by  contact ;  as  when  an  insulatea 
brass  disk  excited  by  friction  is  touched  to  another,  also  insulated 
and  neutral,  a  spark  passes  between  them  at  the  moment  previous 
to  actual  contact,  and  the  first  is  found  to  have  divided  its  electri- 
city with  the  second  in  proportion  to  its  surface.  In  this  case  the 
two  bodies,  after  contact,  are  in  the  same  state  of  excitation.     3d. 

where  the  prime  conductor,  which  is  neither  itself  rubbed,  nor 
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does  it  touch  the  cylinder  of  the  machine,  yet  gathers  from  it  the 
electricity  which  is  evolved  thereon,  and  allows  it  to  he  transferred, 
under  the  form  of  the  spark,  to  other  hodies ;  and,  finally,  all  the 
attractions  and  repulsions  which  have  heen  observed  indicate  a  pow- 
er of  action  and  excitation  even  at  considerable  distances  ;  and  this 
mode,  which  results  from  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  the  elec- 
tric fluids  for  each  other,  is,  when  examined,  found  really  to  com- 
prehend the  second  and  third  modes  of  excitation,  by  contact  and 
by  gathering  with  points.  There  are,  therefore,  truly,  only  two 
means  of  excitation,  this  at  a  distance,  which  is  termed  induction^ 
and  that  hy  friction. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  bodies  come  to  be  excited  by 
induction.    Let  us  consider  the  insulated  cylinders,  B  G,  as  being 

neutral,  and  having 
their  natural  electri- 
cities combined,  and 
distributed  uniform- 
^  ly  over  their  surface. 
^^U  a  globe.  A,  exci- 
ted, say  with  posi- 
tive electricity,  be  brought  near,  it  will  attract  the  opposite  electri- 
city of  B  to  the  end  which  is  nearest  it,  and  repel  the  electricity 
of  the  same  name  to  the  farthest  extremity ;  both  electricities  of 
B  will  thus  become  free,  and  B  will  be  excited  bv  the  influence  of 
the  electricity  of  the  body,  A,  at  a  distance  ;  and  the  condition  of 
B  is  characterized  by  its  two  extremities  being  in  opposite  states, 
and  hence,  at  a  certain  point  between  them,  perfect  neutrality  re- 
maining. The  positively  excited  end  of  B  influencing  G  in  a  cor- 
responding way,  brings  it  also  into  an  excited  state,  and  this  com- 
munication of  action  would  go  on  through  any  number  of  bodies, 
the  force  set  free  being  regulated  by  the  Taw  of  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  original  disturbing  cause  at  A.  As  long 
as  A  remains  in  its  place,  the  state  of  electrical  excitation  is  kept 
up ;  if  A  be  totally  removed,  the  natural  electricities  of  each  body 
recombine^  and  all  become  neutral  i  if  A  be  brought  very  close  to 
B,  or  B  to  C,  the  attractions  between  the  opposite  electricities  be- 
come so  great  that  they  unite  across  the  intervening  space  of  air, 
and  a  spark  passes.  The  bodies  are  then  found  to  be  in  the  same 
state,  and  the  communication  by  contact,  or  the  excitation  which 
occurs,  is  shown  to  be  only  the  termination  of  the  inductive  action. 
For  suppose  that  A  had  10  parts  of  -f  electricity,  and  that,  by  in- 
duction, it  set  free  5  of  the  — -  and  5  of  the  +  fluid  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  B  ;  then,  when  the  spark  had  passed,  the  — 5  destroy- 
ing -|-5  of  the  body  A,  the  two  bodies  should  remain  each  with 
-|-5,  and  thus  the  results  of  contact  described  already  should  be 
produced. 

The  distance  at  which  the  combination  of  the  electricities  of  the 
inducing  and  the  induced  body  may  occur,  depends  upon  the  inten- 
sity of  the  fluids  collected  on  the  parts  of  the  surface  nearest  to 
each  other ;  and  hence,  when  there  is  on  the  body  a  point  on  which 
the  great  proportion  of  the  liberated  fluid,  as  has  been  already  de- 
scribed, becomes  accumulated,  the  fluid  escapes  from  thence  before 
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it  is  ia  sufficient  mass  to  break  its  way  under  the  form  of  a  spark, 
and  thus  the  permanent  and  similar  excitation  of  the  body  silently 
occurs.  This  is  the  true  theory  of  what  has  hitherto  been  de- 
scribed as  the  power  of  points  to  gather  and  to  disperse  the  elec- 
tric fluid.  If  a  pointed  body  be  excited  by  friction,  it  induces  an 
opposite  state  in  the  particles  of  air  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
communicates  to  them,  with  great  rapidity,  the  charge  which  it  had 
received.  The  prime  conductor  of  the  machine,  being  insulated, 
has  its  electricities  separated  by  the  inductive  action  of  the  excited 
glass  cylinder  or  plate ;  the  negative  electricity  collected  on  the 
points  turned  towards  the  glass  escapes  from  thence,  and  unites 
with  the  positive  fluid  which  had  been  set  loose  by  friction,  and 
proportional  quantities  of  the  positive  fluid  of  the  prime  conductor 
being  left  free  upon  its  surface,  it  serves  the  same  purpose  as  a 
source  of  electricity  as  if  it  had  come  directly  from  the  glass.  A 
point  placed  on  the  prime  conductor  prevents  the  accumulation  of 
the  electricity,  because  it  gives  the  +  to  the  air  as  fast  as  the  oth- 
er points  give  the  —  to  the  glass  $  a  point  held  near  the  prime  con- 
ductor also  prevents  its  excitation,  by  giving  to  it  by  induction  — 
electricity  as  fast  as  it  obtains  -^  electricity  from  the  glass  of  the 
machine. 

In  all  these  cases  of  induction  where  the  electricities  attract  and 
repel  each  other,  the  bodies  on  which  the  electricities  are  collected 
will  accompany  them  in  their  motions  if  they  be  not  too  heavy. 
Hence  all  the  singular  motions  of  bodies,  when  excited,  are  ex- 
plained upon  this  principle.  The  variety  of  dancing  figures,  ring- 
ing bells,  revolving  wheels,  aflrighted  heads,  and  so  on,  that  are  ex- 
hibited in  popular  lectures  on  this  subject,  will  serve  to  practise  the 
ingenuity  of  the  student  in  tracing  out  their  theory  in  the  detail, 
with  which  it  would  be  quite  improper  to  occupy  this  work. 

The  theory  of  the  Betinet's  gold  leaf  electrometer,  with  which  some  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  statical  electricity  are  demonstrated,  must  not,  however,  bo 
omitted.  When  an  excited  rod  is  brought  over  the  electroscope,  it  separates  the 
electricities  of  the  metallic  portions  of  the  instrument,  attracting  the  opposite  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  cap,  and  repelling  that  of  the  same  name  into  the  gold  leaves, 
which,  being  thus  excited  with  the  same  electricity,  repel  each  other,  and  hence 
diverge.  If  the  exciting  body  be  -^-t  it  is  the  -f-  fluid  by  which  the  instrument  ap- 
pears affected;  if  it  be — ^,  the  leaves  diverge  from  the  presence  of —  electricity. 
Hence  if,  when  it  is  under  the  influence  of  a  glass  rod  rubbed  with  silk,  a  stick  of 
sealing-wax  which  had  been  rubbed  with  flannel  be  brought  near,  the  divergence 
diminishes,  until  at  last  the  leaves  collapse  completely,  the  resin  having  driven  down 
as  much  negative  electricity  as  there  had  been  positive  brought  into  action  by  the 
^ass,  and  hence  the  gold  leaves  coming  into  their  natural  and  indifferent  condition. 
That  it  is  by  this  inductive  process  that  the  gold  leaves  act,  may  be  thus  shown.  If 
the  cap  of  the  electroscope  be  rubbed  with  a  dry  silk  handkerchief,  it  becomes  excited, 
and  the  leaves  diverge  with  negative  electricity ;  if  then  an  excited  glass  r6d  be 
brought  near,  the  divergence  is  neutralized,  showing  that  positive  electricity  had  been 
sent  down  by  the  glass ;  but  if  an  excited  resinous  body  be  approached,  the  diver- 
gence increases,  indicating  the  auperaddition  of  electricity  of  the  same  name  from 
the  inducing  power  of  the  resin. 

If,  as  in  the  figure  (page  118),  the  cylinder  C  be  connected  with  the  ground  by 
means  of  a  wire  or  a  wetted  thread,  D,  the  positive  electricity  passes  from  that  body 
through  the  wire  into  the  earth,  where,  from  the  enormous  surface  of  the  globe,  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  lost,  and  the  surface  of  C  is  altogether  in  a  state  of  negative 
excitation.  If,  now,  the  exciting  body  A  be  taken  away,  the  quantity  of  positive  fluid 
returns  along  the  wire,  and  brings  the  body  C  into  its  neutral  state ;  but  if  before  the 
body  A  be  tScen  away,  the  conducting  communication  with  the  groimd  be  cut  off  by 
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the  Temoral  or  the  wire  or  thread,  the  bodj  C  cannot  get  l(a  pMitire  electticitj  back, 
and  hence  reraaioa  ia  a  state  of  negative  excitation.  Id  thia  manner  a  sQbstance 
may,  hy  induction,  be  made  to  receive  a  permanent  charge.  This  is  often  useful  in 
experiments  with  the  electroscope,  and  the  manipulatioo  to  charge  it  permanentlj  ia 
as  Toilows :  If  it  be  desired  to  charge  it  positively,  an  excited  slidt  of  resin  is  beM 
near,  and  the  cap  of  the  electroscope  ia  touched  with  the  finger.  The  negative  eleu- 
tricity  then  escapes  by  the  hand  into  the  ground,  and  the  positive  electricity,  accu- 
mulating over  the  cap  and  leaves,  these  last  diverge.  On  then  removing  the  finger, 
the  leaves  are  insulated  ;  and  when  the  stick  of  resia  is  taken  amay,  the  pennaneiit 
charge  remains.  To  charge  with  negative  electricity,  an  excited  glass  rod  ia  to  ba 
used :  and  it  will  he  recollected,  that  wfaere  the  charge  of  the  leaves  is  temporaiy, 
its  electricity  is  the  aameaa  that  of  theexeitiug  body;  but  where  (he  charge  is  per- 
manent, the  electricity  is  of  an  opposite  kind. 

After  the  exciting  body,  in  the  latter  instance,  has  been  withdrawn,  the  divergence 
of  the  gold  leaves  becomes  much  greater  than  it  had  been  before.  Thia  arises  from 
the  charge  being  increased  hy  its  action  on  the  surrounding  bodies,  particularly  on 
Ihe  glass  by  which  the  leaves  are  enclosed.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  increase 
of  charge,  by  secondary  inductive  action,  variou*  forms  of  the  dectroscapc  have  beea 
contrived  for  rendering  it  more  sensible,  and  are  described  in  special  treatises  on 
electricity  under  (he  name  of  CcuUff*  and  CoruUiutri.  As  they  do  not  add  anything 
to  our  knowledge  of  principles,  and  have  no  peculiar  chemical  relations,  1  shall  not 
enter  on  their  farther  consideration. 

One  of  ^e  most  iatereating  inatrumertts  in  statical  electricity, 
founded  on  the  principle  of  induction,  is  the  Leyden  Jar,  so  called 
from  the  city  where  its  construction  was  discovered. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  bottle,  which  is  coated  ineide  and 
outside,  to  a  small  distance  from  the  top,  with  tin  foil, 
and  has  fitted  to  the  orifice  a  wooden  or  cork  stopper, 
through  which  pasEce  a  stout  wire,  touching'  at  the  hot- 
tom  the  internal  coating,  and  terminated  outside  by  a 
metallic  knoh.     When  this  jar  is  insulated,  and  the  knob 
kia  touched  to  the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine,  and 
-  the  handle  turned,  the  positive  electricity  pneses  to  the 
internal  coating  of  the  jar,  and  excites  it  to  an  equaJiy  powerful  de- 
gree.    This,  then,  reacting  by  induction  upon  the  electricities  of  the 
external  coating,  separates  them,  attracting  the  negative  to  the  side 
next  the  glass,  repelling  the  positive  to  the  outer  side.     The  posi- 
tion becomes,  therefore,  H 1-  ;  and  when  the  +  fluid  inside 

makes  up  by  its  greater  quantity  for  the  thickness  of  the  glass  hy 
which  it  is  separated  from  the  —-  fluid,  no  more  can  enter  into  the 
jar.  In  this  case  the  inside  of  the  jar  may  be  considered  as  being 
merely  an  extension  of  the  prime  conductor;  and  the  electricities 
of  the  external  coating,  although  separated  from  each  other,  are 
only  in  the  quantities  which  had  been  always  present.  But  if  the 
external  coating  be  connected  with  the  prouno,  the  +  fluid,  being 
repelled  by  that  inside,  passes  away,  and  another  quantity,  entering 
from  the  prime  conductor  into  the  jar,  decomposes  b  new  quantity 
of  the  natural  fluids  of  the  external  coating,  of  which  bIeo  the  posi- 
tive escapes  and  the  negative  remains  behind,  held  hy  the  attraction 
across  the  glass  to  the  positive  fluid  inside.  New  quantities  of  pos- 
itive electricity  entering  continually  from  the  machine,  the  accu- 
mulation of  negative  electricity  on  the  outer  coating  proceeds,  un- 
til the  tendency  of  the  two  to  combine  is  so  intense  as  to  break 
their  way  across  the  g'lass,  cracking  the  jar,  or  to  creep  over  the 
mouth  from  the  edge  of  one  coating  to  that  of  the  other,  and  thus 
the  jar  discharges  itself.     To  discharge  a  jar  in  wbicb  the  elec- 
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triGitiea  are  so  accumulated,  it  is  only  necessary  to  connect  by  a 
wire  the  internal  and  external  coatings ;  when  the  extremities  of 
the  wire,  which  are  generally  terminated  by  brass  balls,  approach, 
a  large  brilliant  spark  passes,  accompanied  by  a  loud  report,  and  the 
jar  returns  to  its  original  neutral  state.        / 

By  thus  collecting  great  quantities  of  electricity  in  large  jars  or 
in  sets  of  jars  (electrical  batteries),  the  most  beautiful  and  remark- 
able phenomena  of  electrical  force  may  be  exhibited. 

The  principle  of  the  construction  of  the  Leyden  jar  may  be  ex- 
perimentally demonstrated  as  follows:  First,  it  has  been  already 
explained  that  the  jar,  when  insulated,  is  incapable  of  receiving  any 
other  charge  from  the  machine  than  what  its  internal  coating  obtains 
by  forming  part  of  the  surface  of  the  prime  conductor ;  the  principle 
of  induction  requiring,  in  order  that  one  electricity  may  accumu- 
late upon  its  outer  surface,  the  other  shall^be  dissipated  on  the  ground. 
Second,  a  light  body  placed  between  two  balls,  connected,  one  with 
the  internal,  and  one  with  the  external  coating,  is  alternately  attract- 
ed and  repelled  by  each,  and  thus  the  accumulation  on  the  two 
coatings  is  shown  to  be  of  opposite  kinds.  Third,  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which  passes  from  the  external  coating  may  be  shown 
to  be  equal  to  that  which  passes  into  the  internal  coating  from  the 
machine,  by  insulating  the  jar,  and  applying  the  knob  of  a  second 
jar  which  is  not  insulated  to  its  outer  surface ;  this  second  jar  will 
be  found  charged  to  the  same  degree  as  the  first,  and  the  inner  and 
outer  coatings  will  be  respectively  in  the  same  state. 

Statical  electricity,  thus  accumulated  in  the  Leyden  jar,  is  capa- 
ble of  giving  violent  shocks  to  the  animal  frame,  of  evolving  light 
and  heatj  and  producing  also  powerful  mechanical  effects. 

An  instrument  founded  on  the  principle  of  induction,  and  which 
is  of  frequent  use  in  chemical  experiments,  when  an  electric  spark 
of  moderate  power  is  required,  is  the  electropkorus  of  Volta,  It  con- 
sists of  a  flat  cake  of  resin,  h^  which  is  generally  spread  on  a  circu- 
lar board  of  eight  or  ten  inches  diameter.  There  is  laid  on  this 
another  circular  plate,  a,  somewhat  smaller,  and  which  may  be  either 
of  brass  or  tinned  iron,  with  the  edges  turned  up  over  a  thick  wire, 
so  as  to  round  it,  or  a  board  covered  with  tin  foil.  To  this  upper 
plate  is  attached  an^sulating  handle  of  glass,  c,  and  from  its  e{\^e 
projects  a  wire  terminated  by  a  knob.  The  resin- 
ous plate,  being  warmed,  is  to  be  strongly  excited 
by  friction  with  a  warm  flannel  cloth  or  a  cat^s 
skin,  and  then  the  upper  plate  is  to  be  laid  on  it,  and 
is  touched  with  the  finger.  The  negative  electricity 
of  this  passes,  then,  into  the  ground,  and  the  positive 
accumulates  on  the  surface  next  the  resin,  of  which 
it,  by  induction,  increases  the  negative  charge.  This  new  portion 
of  negative  fluid  decomposes  a  new  quantity  of  the  electricities  of 
the  upper  plate,  which  again  reacts,  and  thus  the  plates  are  mutually 
brought  into  a  state  of  very  intense  excitement.  If,  then,  the  finger 
be  removed,  the  upper  plate  is  insulated,  and  its  charge  of  positive 
electricity  retained  upon  it ;  and  on  applying  the  knob  of  the  wire 
to  any  conductor  or  to  the  knuckle,  a  strong  spark  may  be  obtain* 
ed  from  it  j  the  instrument  may  be  repeatedly  charged  and  dischar- 
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ged  in  a  few  minutes,  and  retains  its  charge  better  than  the  electrify* 
mg  machine. 

This  inductive  action  of  electricity  would  at  first  appear  to  be 
exercised  at  a  distance,  altogether  independent  of  the  interposed 
substances,  and  to  produce  the  motions  to  which  it  gives  rise,  as 
gravity  causes  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites, 
without  the  existence  of  any  interposed  medium ;  but  a  more  exact 
examination  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case.    The  substances  inter 
posed  in  the  path  of  the  inductive  action  are  necessary  to  its  trans- 
mission, and  modify,  by  their  nature,  its  direction  and  amount ;  and 
it  is,  indeed,  only  from  molecule  to  molecule  of  any  snbstance,  gas- 
eous or  solid,  that  the  decomposition  of  the  natural  electrieities  can 
take  place. 

This  may  be  beautifully  shown  by  plunging  in  a  vessel  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  which  is  an  excellent  fluid  insulator,  two  brass  balls,  of 
which  one  is  in  connexion  with  the  electrical  machine,  and  the 
other  with  the  ground.     On  turning  the  machine,  the  latter  be- 
comes excited  by  induction.    If,  now,  a  number  of  short  shreds  of 
sewing  silk  be  mixed  with  the  oil  of  turpentine,  the  mechanism  of 
the  inductive  action  is  shown  by  each  little  bit  of  silk  acting  like 
the  bodies  B  and  G  in  the  figure  (p.  118);  and  attaching  themselves 
mutually  by  their  extremities,  they  transmit  the  electricity  of  the 
machine,  by  a  series  of  decompositions,  to  the  ball  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  ground.    If  the  excitation  be  very  violent,  the  at- 
tractions and  repulsions  become  too  strong  to  be  regularly  trans- 
mitted ;  and  this  induction  is  accompanied  by  a  powerful  current 
of  the  particles  of  the  oil  from  the  first  ball  to  the  second.    The 
particles  immediately  in  contact  with  the  directly  excited  ball  ac- 
quire its  state,  and,  being  repelled,  immediately  pass  off  to  that  which 
has  obtained,  by  induction,  the  opposite  condition,  and  there  become 
neutralized.     Now  what  here  occurs  with  the  oil  of  turpentine  takes 
place  in  ordinary  induction  with  the  air ;  every  molecule  of  it  inter- 
posed between  the  solid  bodies  becomes  itself  subjected  to  the  in- 
ductive action,  and  forms  a  (^hain  of  alternate  positive  and  negative 
poles,  by  which  the  effect  may  be  transmitted  to  any  distance.    If 
the  excitation  be  very  great,  the  neutralization  may  occur  with  vi- 
olenge  and  rapidity,  and  generate  currents,  a^n  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine.    It  is  these  currents  which,  being  produced  by  the  repulsion 
of  the  particles  of  air  from  excited  points,  ajre  rendered  sensible  in 
the  effect  termed  the  electrical  aura^  and  are  shown  by  the  experi- 
ments of  revolving  flies.     A  still  more  violent  and  rapid  recomposi- 
tion  of  the  electricities  of  the  air  molecules,  which  had  been  sep- 
arated by  induction,  gives  the  electric  spark  in  its  various  forms, 
such  as  the  star,  the  brush,  &c.,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  received  and  generated. 

That  the  excitation  by  induction  of  a  body  at  a  distance  is  effect- 
ed in  this  manner,  from  particle  to  particle  of  the  interposed  snb- 
stance, is  beautifully  shown  in  the  results  obtained  by  Faraday  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  the  nature  of  the  medium  on  the  amount 
of  inductive  charge  transmitted.  The  instrument,  which  he  has 
termed  an  inductometer^  consists  of  a  hollow  sphere  of  brass,  a  ab^ 
and  a  sphere  of  smaller  size,  A,  also  of  brass^  which  is  placed  exact- 
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ly  concentric  with  it.  Th«  interval  between 
these,  o  o,  may  be  occupied  by  any  substance, 
as  air,  or  glass,  or  sulpbar  ;  and  then  tbe  central 
sphere  being  insulated  from  the  oater  by  the 
shell-Iac  column  b,  and  having  been  excited  from 
the  machine  through  the  ball  and  wire  B,  the 
juter  one  is  uninsulated,  and  the  whole  becomes 
a  Leyden  jar,  in  which  the  material  may  be  va- 
ried at  the  will  of  the  experimenter.  By  means 
of  the  tube  and  stopcock  /  d,  the  air  in  o  o  may 
be  removed,  and  any  other  gas  substituted  for  it.  ^ 
The  outer  sphere  opens  at  b  in  two,  so  that 
melted  sulphur  or  sbeU-lac  may  be  poured  in  to 
form  the  inductive  medium. 

When  the  internal  sphere  ia  excited  always 
to  the  same  degree,  the  charge  of  the  external 
coating  should  be  the 'same,  no  matter  what 
mirht  be  the  nature  of  the  intervening  substance, 
if  toe  action  took  place  simply  at  a  distance,  after 
the  manner  of  gravitation.     But  this  ia  not  the 
case.     With  the  same  internal  charge,  the  exci- 
tation of  the  external  sphere  was  found  to  be, 
that  with  air  being  100,  with  shelMac  150,  with  ■ 
flint  glass  176,  and  with  sulphur  224.     In  these  cases,  therefore, 
the  molecular  excitation  was  transmitted  in  proportion  to  these 
numbers,  which  express,  therefore,  the  degree  of  excitation  that  n 
common  amount  of  inductive  influence  is  able  to  produce  in  masses 
of  these  bodies.    All  gases,  no  matter  how  different  in  chemical 
properties  and  constitution,  even  though  the  temperatnre  and  press- 
ure do  not  remain  the  same,  possessed  the  same  specific  inductive 
capacity  as  air. 

This  principle  is  farther  shown  in  an  interesting  manner  by  the 
fact  that  the  induction  is  not  exercised  only  in 
the  straight  line  connecting  the  solid  inducing 
and  induced  bodies,  but  that  at  every  intervening 
point  there  is  a  lateral  action  exercised  by  the 
interposed  molecules  of  air,  which  may  be  them-  A 
selves  considered  centres  of  indoctive  force. 
Thus,  if  a  cylinder,  □,  of  shell-lac  be  excited  by 
friction,  and  a  brass  lie miepbe re,  ft,  placed  on  top 
of  it,  the  intensity  of  the  induced  electricity  will 
be  found  to  depend  not  merely  on  the  distance  i 
from  the  excited  source  and  tbe  nature  of  tbe 
interposed  material,  bat  to  be  more  energetic 
in  certain  positions  in  the  air,  as  when  the  Car- 
rier ball  of  Coulomb's  torsion  electrometer  was 
placed  at  o,  than  when  it  was  lower  or  higher  at 
n  or  p. 

Faraday  has  been  led  by  his  experiments  to  conclude  that  the 
difference  between  conducting  and  non-conducting  bodies  is,  that 
the  former  assume  with  exceeding  rapidity,  onder  an  inductive  in- 
fluence, this  coodition  of  molecular  excitation,  and -hence  appear  to 
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allow  the  electricity  to  pass. actually  and  instantly  through  their 
substance,  whereas,  in  reality,  it  is  only  that  the  separation  and  re- 
composition  of  the  electricities  of  the  chain  of  molecules  has  been 
so  accomplished.  They  lose  also  this  condition  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
citing cause  has  been  removed,  whereas  non-conductors,  when  their 
particles  have  acquired  electrical  excitation,  remain  in  that  state  of 
tension  for  a  certain  time.  Thus,  if  the  internal  and  external  coat- 
ings of  a  Leyden  jar  were  connected  by  a  metallic  wire,  the  induct- 
ive action  would  be  propagated  immediately  across  it ;  but  the  in- 
stant that  the  source  of  the  excitation  was  removed,  the  electrici- 
ties of  the  two  coatings  would  recombine,  from  the  facility  with 
which  the  molecules  of  the  wire  can  assume  the  inverse  condition. 
But  with  an  interposed  plate  of  glass  the  result  is  different ;  the  in- 
ductive action  is  propagated  equallv,  but  more  slowly ;  and  that  it 
is  the  particles  of  the  glass  that  really  produce  the  charge  by  their 
excitation,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  metallic  coatings 
may  be  removed,  and  yet  the  accumulated  electricities  be  not  dis* 
turbed  y  the  tin  foil  serving  only  to  discharge  at  the  same  moment 
every  particle  of  the  glass,  as  if  a  wire  had  been  individually  applied 
to  eacn.  That  the  induction  has  acted  on  the  substance  of  the 
glass  explains  also  the  peculiarity  of  what  is  called  the  secondary 
or  residual  charge.  When  the  particles  at  the  surface  have  been 
discharged,  they  are  acted  on  by  the  deeper  molecules  which  are 
still  excited,  and  hence  acquire  a  second  inductive  charge  j  and  with 
thick  glass,  and  particularly  with  bodies  which  do  not  insulate  quite 
so  weU  as  glass,  there  may  be  even  a  third  or  a  fourth  charge  of 
this  kind. 

Conduction  is  therefore  only  the  highest,  most  intense,  and  most 
rapid  form  of  induction ;  and  if  appears  from  Faraday's  investiga- 
tions that  the  permanent  excitation  of  an  electrified  body  has  its 
origin  also  in  the  inductive  influence  of  the  bodies  that  are  around. 

The  source  of  the  electricity  evolved  by  the  electrical  machine 
cannot  be  considered  as  being  positively  known.  Wollaston  in* 
stituted  a  series  of  experiments,  by  which  it  appeared  to  be  demon- 
strated that  there  was  no  electricity  evolved  except  where  chemical 
combination  took  place,  and  the  superior  power  given  to  the  ma- 
chine by  the  nmalgam  of  tin  and  zinc  being  spread  upon  the  rubber 
was  supposed  to  verify  this  idea.  These  experiments  of  Wollaston 
have  been  latterly  repeated  with  great  care  by  Peltier,  and  with 
different  results ;  he  found  that  the  electricity  evolved  was  proper* 
tional  only  to  the  amount  of  friction,  and  was  the  same  under  va 
rious  circumstances  of  liability  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  ohem 
ical  action  of  the  materials  rubbed.  It  is  therefore  likely  that,  at 
least,  the  electricity  of  the  machine  may  be  generated  by  the  sim- 
ple molecular  derangement  and  vibration  which  friction  necessarily 
produces ;  and  this  view  is  very  much  supported  by  the  undeniable 
fact,  that  by  other  agencies  purely  molecular,  where  no  trace  of 
chemical  action  can  be  pretended,  the  same  form  of  statical  elec- 
tricity may  be  produced. 

In  almost  all  cases  where  the  particles  of  bodies  are  suddenly  and  violently  dis- 
arranged, the  separated  surfaces  are  found  to  be  electrically  excited ;  for  instance, 
if  a  piece  of  mica  he  torn  into  thin  leaves,  these  are  powerfully  electric.  In  many 
mineral  substances*  a  change  of  temperature  causes  a  manifestation  of  electrical 
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polarity  in  a  yeryremarkable  degree ;  thus,  if  a  long  prism  of  tDormaline  be  heated, 
one  extremity  becomes  positive  and  the  other  negative ;  when  the  temperature  at- 
tains its  highest  point  and  becomes  stationary,  all  symptoms  of  electricity  disappear, 
but  on  coding  they  return ;  in  the  inverse  order,  however,  the  end  which  had 
been  positive  becoming  negative,  and  so  on.  In  this  case  it  appears  as  if  the  par- 
ticles, in  the  internal  motion  which  the  expanding  force  of  heat  produces  in  them, 
acquired  the  same  condition  of  polarity  as  they  would  have  done  by  an  external 
friction.  If  the  expansive  efibct  of  heat  and  the  consequent  change  of  position 
among  the  particles  of  the  tourmaline  had  been  the  same  throughout,  there  would 
have  been  no  reason  for  electrical  disturbance ;  but  this  mineral,  and  some  others 
which  likevnse  become  electric  on  being  heated,  as  boracite,  are  exceptions  to  tlie 
general  law  of  crystaHine  symmetry,  and  in  other  respects,  as  vnth  regard  to  light, 
indicate  a  kind  of  structure  which  is  very  complex  and  peculiar.  In  such  cases,  an 
internal  friction  by  the  action  of  expansion  on  the  nnsymmetrically  situated  mole 
cules  of  the  crystal  is  the  origin  of  the  electrical  excitation. 

The  source  of  statical  electricity,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  nature 
from  the  universaUty  of  its  action,  is  that  of  change  of  state  of  aggregation.  "When 
any  body  passes  from  the  liquid  to  the  soUd,  or  from  the  liquid  to  the  vaporous  con 
dition,  or  in  the  reverse  order,  from  being  solid  or  being  gaseous  becomes  liquid,  dis- 
turbance  of  the  previous  electrical  equilibrium  results.  Thus,  if  a  little  melted  sul- 
phur be  poured  into  a  glass,  or  if  melted  tallow  or  resin  be  poured  out  on  a  me- 
tallic plate,  tiie  bodies  after  solidification  will  be  found  excited.  If  a  cup  of  watei 
be  placed  on  the  plate  of  the  electroscope,  and  a  red-hot  ball  of  metal,  or  even  a 
red-hot  cinder,  be  dropped  into  it,  the  gold  leaves  immediately  diverge  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  negative  excitement  which  is  assumed  by  the  water  which  remains, 
and  which  communicates  itself  to  the  metallic  cup  and  to  the  instrument ;  if  the 
gush  of  vapour  had  been  allowed  to  impinge  on  the  plate  of  another  instrument,  it 
would  have  shown  excitation  by  positive  electricity.  This  last  is  one  of  the  m^t 
abundant  sources  of  electricity ;  for  as  at  all  ordinary  temperatures  evaporation 
takes  place  from  the  surface  of  all  the  water  of  the  globe,  and  the  vapour  produced, 
carrying  with  it  the  prodigious  quantity  of  positive  electricity  which  is  thus  set  free, 
mixes  with  the  air,  our  atmosphere  is  almost  continually  in  an  electrical  condition, 
generally  positive,  but  at  some  times,  from  interfering  causes,  negative.  The  great 
body  of  vapour,  when  condensed  by  the  more  elevated  and  colder  regions  of  the 
air,  collects  into  the  peculiar  condition  which  constitutes  a  mass  of  cloud,  and 
therein  is  thus  concentrated  all  the  electricity  evolved  by  evaporation  at  the  sur- 
face. The  clouds  are,  therefore,  intensely  electric ;  and  when  attracted  by  indne- 
tion  to  each  other,  or  to  some  prominent  object  on  the  earth,  as,  a  mountain-peak 
or  an  elevated  building,  the  discharge  and  neutralization  of  the  electricities  take 
place  with  the  brilliancy  and  destructive  agency  of  the  lightning,  while  the  report, 
re-echoed  from  the  surfaces  of  the  remaining  clouds,  or  by  the  sides  of  the  adja- 
cent mountains,  produces  the  efiect  upon  the  ear  of  the  continuous  rattle  of  the 
thunder. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  in  many  cases  of  chemical  combination 
and  decomposition  electricity  in  its  statical  form  may  be  evolved ;  thus  PduiUet 
proved  decisively,  that  when  charcoal  is  burned,  the  carbonic  acid  which  passes  off 
is  in  a  state  of  positive  excitement,  and  the  residual  mass  of  charcoal  becomes  neg- 
atively charged.  When  hydrogen  bums  in  air,  the  vapour  of  water  carries  off  the 
positive  electricity,  while  the  negative  fluid  distributes  itself  on  the  hydrogen  re- 
maining, and  the  vessel  from  which  it  issues.  There  is  ti^us,  in  the  combustion 
of  our  ordinary  fuel,  a  vast  source  of  the  electricity  of  our  atmosphere,  in  addition 
to  that  evolved  by  water  in  evaporating ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  evaporation 
of  a  saline  solution,  as  sea-water,  produces  a  much  greater  degree  of  excitement 
than  when  the  water  is  completely  pure,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
condition  in  which  the  salt  and  water  had  been  united.  The  evolution  of  statical 
electricity  occurs,  also,  when  the  chemical  action  is  of  a  much  more  complex  and 
obscure  kind ;  thus,  in  the  growth  of  a  seedling  plant,  the  carbonic  acid  which  it 
evolves  is  in  a  positively  excited  state,  and  the  substance  in  which  the  seed  is  im- 
bedded becomes  negative.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  fhsquently  electricity 
that  had  been  imagined  to  arise  from  the  chemical  relation  of  the  bodies  brougl^ 
into  contact,  arose  from  their  merely  mechanical  action  on  each  other ;  thus  the 
electricities  produced  by  sifting  lime  and  oxalic  acid  together  on  the  plate  of  the 
electrometer  are  produced. 

The  mere  contact  of  bodies  has  been  supposed  sufficient  to  evolve  electricity  iqMm 
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Uieir  BQiface.  The  trace  of  ezcitaiioo  in  each  experiments  is  so  smaU,  and  diniA* 
isbes  80  much  in  proportion  as  care  is  taken  to  avoid  friction  and  oUier  caosesp 
that  we  may  consider  contact  as  being  in  itseli  without  power. 

The  remarkable  characteristic  of  statical  electricity  developed  by  any  of  these 
methods,  is  the  amazing  energy  of  its  action  on  bad  condoctors,  and  on  the  besi 
conductors  if  their  substance  be  not  of  sufficient  mass  to  give  it  free  passage  from 
one  point  to  another ;  while  it  is  only  with  ditfioulty  that  we  can  obtain,  by  means 
of  it,  the  slightest  chemical  decomposition.  In  the  language  of  the  theory  of  elec- 
trical fluids,  the  electricity  is  developed  in  exceedingly  small  quantities  by  friction 
or  change  of  aggregation,  and  hence  can  perform  but  feebly  such  offices  as  chemi- 
cal decomposition,  which  depend  on  the  quantity  that  passes  in  a  given  time ;  but 
this  small  quantity  is  gifted  with  immense  tension ;  the  few  molecules  which  be- 
eome  polariaed  are  so  to  an  intense  degree,  and  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces 
which  they  exert  are  then  sufficient  to  cause  the  greatest  mechanical  effiscts 

SECTION  II. 

OP  BTNAMICAL  BLBCTBICITT. 

The  sources  from  which  electricity  is  derived  in  a  continually 
circulating  form,  so  that  its  properties  shall  result  from  its  uninter* 
rupted  motion,  must  necessarily  consist  in  arrangements  from  which 
all  insulating  substances  are  to  be  carefully  excluded.  In  statical 
electricity,  the  connexion,  by  a  conducting  medium,  of  the  opposite 
extremities  of  an  inductively  excited  body,  caused  all  electrical  in- 
dications instantly  to  disappear,  while  that  kind  of  connexion  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  continuous  flowing  of  the  electricity  which 
constitutes  its  dynamical  condition ;  and  when  the  conducting  circle 
is  broken  by  the  intervention  of  the  smallest  portion  of  insulating 
matter,  either  all  electrical  excitation  ceases,  or  at  most  a  feeble 
trace  of  it  remains,  with  the  properties  which  characterize  its  stat- 
ical condition. 

1st.  Electricity  thus  circulating  through  conductors  is  found 
naturally  existing  in  those  substances  which  thereby  possess  mag* 
netic  properties.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  native 
loadstone,  as  well  as  all  our  artificial  steel  and  iron  magnets,  are 
closed  circles  of  dynamical  electricity,  set  in  motion  by  forces 
which  depend  on  the  chemical  and  mechanical  constitution  of  these 
bodies.  2d.  When  any  closed  conducting  circuit  is  at  the  same 
time,  unequal  in  mechanical  constitution  and  in  temperature,  so  that 
the  current  may  pass  more  easily  through  one  point  than  another, 
such  a  current  is  generated,  flowing  from  the  portion  where  the  ob- 
stacle is  gpreatest  to  that  part  where  it  is  least.  3d.  When  sub- 
stances capable  of  mutual  chemical  combination  or  decomposition 
act  on  one  another,  there  is  a  current  of  electricity  produced.  In 
the  case  of  simple  union  or  double  decomposition,  the  circle  is  in- 
ternally closed,  like  that  of  a  steel  magnet ;  but  where  there  is  sim- 
ple decomposition  or  replacement,  the  current  may  be  directed 
through  any  kind  of  circuit ;  and  thus  constituting  the  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  dynamical  electricity,  is  called  Galvanism  or  Voltaism, 
from  the  names  of  its  most  iUustrious  investigators. 

4th.  By  means  of  organized  structures,  of  which  it  is  only  lately, 
by  the  researches  of  .Matteucci,  that  the  true  nature  and  functions 
have  become  known,  certain  fishes  possess  the  power  of  transmit- 
ting a  current  of  electricity  across  even  imperfect  conductors,  and 
employe  instinctively,  the  efifect  of  this  current  upon  the  living 
frame  of  smaller  animals  in  order  to  obtain  them  for  food.    The 
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identity  of  the  electricity  from  this  animal  origin,  with  the  fluid  of 
the  other  dynamic  sources,  has  been  completely  proved,  particular 
ly  by  Faraday ;  and  as  the  question  of  the  anatomical  structure  of 
toe  electric  organ,  and  of  the  peculiar  part  of  the  brain  from  which 
the  electric  nerves  arise,  interests  the  physiologist  rather  than  the 
chemist,  I  shall  merely  state  that  the  current  so  obtained  possesses 
ail  the  properties  that  will  be  described  as  characterizing  galvanic 
electricity  of  very  high  tension,  and  allude  no  farther  to  it. 

To  the  chemist,  the  electricity  of  the  Galvanic  or  Voltaic  battery 
is  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  forms  which  this  agent  may  as- 
sume, from  the  intimate  relation  which  exists  between  it  and  the 
force  by  which  the  elements  of  bodies  are  bound  together  in  chem- 
ical combination.  To  it,  therefore,  I  shall  especially  direct  atten- 
tion, and  consider  the  remaining  sources  only  so  far  as  the  electri- 
city which  they  yield  may  differ  from  it.  I  shall  endeavour^  also, 
to  consider  it  only  as  characterizing  bodies  by  their  properties  of 
exciting  the  current,  or  of  conducting  it  when  excited,  deferring 
the  important  topic  of  the  action  of  the  current  upon  compound 
bodies  until  the  nature  of  chemical  affinities  has  been  described. 

Galvanic  Electricity, — The  manner  in  which  this  form  of  excita- 
tion occurs  may  be  very  simply  shown.  If  a  slip  of  perfectly  pure 
zinc  be  partly  immersed  in  a  cup  of  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
tiiis  last  remains  totally  without  action  on  it,  and  there 
is  no  appearance  of  electrical  disturbance  ;  but  if  a  slip 
of  copper  be  introduced,  which  touches  the  zinc  at  C, 
out  of  the  liquid,  active  decomposition  of  the  muriatic 
acid  begins,  the  chlorine  combining  with,  and  dissolving 
the  metallic  zinc,  and  the  hydrogen  making  its  appearance  under  the 
form  of  minute  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  the  copper.  At  the  same 
moment. a  remarkable  state  of  electrical  excitation  is  produced,  in 
which  the  zinc  resemble  a  body  to  which  negative  electricity,  in  a 
state  of  exceedingly  low  tension,  is  uninterruptedly  supplied,  while 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  positive  fluid  flows  along  the  copper,  and 
these,  uniting  at  the  point  of  contact,  produce  the  effects  which  are 
spoken  of  as  those  of  the  electric  current,  the  passage  of  which  may 
be  rendered  evident  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

The  precise  manner  in  which  the  electrical  excitement  is  here^ 
produced,  may  be  explained  sufficiently  well  without  involving  any 
consideration  of  the  theo/y  of  chemical  decomposition,  which  at 
the  present  moment  would  require  a  knowledge  of  principles  that 
have  not  been  as  yet  described.  We  may  suppose,  simply,  that  the 
chemical  relations  of  the  zinc  and  muriatic  acid  are  such,  that  when 
placed  in  contact  they  mutually  induce  on  each  other  a  development 
of  electricity :  that  part  of  the  zinc  which  is  immersed  becoming  +, 
and  that  out  of  the  acid  — ^  while  the  molecules  of  the  acid  near  the 
zinc  become  — ^  and  the  general  mass  of  the  fluid  obtains  +  excita- 
tion ;  the  +  electricity  of  the  zinc  being,  however,  balanced  between 
the  fluids  of  its  own  mass  and  of  the  acid,  and  the  —  fluid  of  the 
acid  being  in  equilibrium  between  the  +  fluids  of  the  zinc  and  of 
its  own  particles,  it  results  that  this  condition  of  induced  excitation 
may  remain  for  any  length  of  time  without  increasing  or  diminishing 
in  intensity,  the  apparf>tus  being  in  the  condition  of  a  very  feebly 
charged  Leyden  jar :  and  on  applying  the  slip  of  copper  by  which 
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the  excited  surfaces,  the  zinc  and  acid,  are  placed  in  communicatioiif 
the  negative  electricity  of  the  zinc  unites  with  the  positive  of  the 
copper,  whether  by  direct  translation  or  by  inductive  action,  and  the 
positive  electricity  of  the  liquid  unites  with  the  negative  of  the  cop- 
p3r  to  produce  neutralization ;  at  the  same  time  the  +  of  the  zinc 
end  the  —  of  the  acid  combine.     As,  on  the  theory  of  Franklin,  the 

single  electric  fluid  is  supposed  to  pass  from  the 
body  which  is  positively  to  the  body  which  is  neg 
atively  excited,  it  is  usual  to  imagine  this  exchange 
of  electricities  to  take  place  by  a  current,  which  m 
this  case,  as  shown  by  the  arrows  in  the  figure,  is 
from  the  copper  to  the  zinc  at  the  superior  junction, 
but  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper  in  the  acid  under- 
neath.   At  every  moment,  according  as  the  neutral 
ization  of  the  electricities  is  eflected,  the  system  is 
competent  to  generate  new  quantities,  and  hence  the 
analogy  of  the  weakly-charged  Leyden  jar,  noticed  above,  does  not 
completely  hold ;  for,  to  be  accurate,  it  would  require  the  jar  to  pos- 
sess a  power  of  charging  itself  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be  discharged 
The  passage  of  the  current  is  accompanied  by  the  solution  of  the 
zinc  and  the  liberation  of  the  hydrogen.    This  hydrogen  accompa 
nies  the  positively  electrified  molecules  of  the  acid  across  the  fluid, 
and  is  discharged  under  the  form  of  gas  upon  the  surface  of  the 
copper  plate. 

The  essential  elements  of  an  arrangement  by  which  a  current  of 
electricity  may  be  produced  are,  therefore,  first,  two  bodies,  one 
simple  and  one  compound,  which  act  chemically  upon  one  another 
in  such  a  way  as  that  the  simple  element  shall  be  substituted  for  a 
constituent  of  the  other,  which  shall  be  expelled ;  and,  second,  a 
conducting  substance,  which  is  indiflferent  in  a  chemical  point  of 

view,  and  only  furnishes  a  route  for  the  fluids  of  the 
actual  elements  to  recombine  continually  with  each 
other.  Id  the  example  given  just  now,  this  conduct- 
or was  a  slip  of  copper ;  but  it  may  be  of  any  form,  or 
almost  any  substance  ;  thus,  as  in  the  figure,  a  wire 
may  be  soldered  to  the  end  of  each  slip,  and  on  bring- 
ing these  wires  into  contact  at  X,  the  current  passes 
precisely  as  if  the  contact  of  Z  with  C  hsd  been  direct. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  termed  a  simple  circle. 
It  is  not  even  necessary  that  the  conductor  should  be  solid  or  me- 
tallic 5  it  is,  indeed,  only  for  convenience  that  the  ordinary  conduct- 
ing plates  and  wires  are  metallic.  Thus,  in  the  figure, 
A  Z  W,  a  plate  of  zinc  is  in  contact  on  the  one  side  with 
muriatic  acid.  A,  and  on  the  other  with  water,  W,  to 
which  a  better  conducting  power  has  been  g^ven  by  dis- 
solving in  it  a  little  common  salt.  The  current  is  then  es- 
tablished, being  from  the  conductor  to  the  zinc,  and  from 
the  zinc  to  the  acid,  precisely  as  in  the  former  instances. 
The  passage  of  the  current  under  these  various  circumstances 
may  be  shown,  and  also  that,  for  its  origin  and  transfer,  metallic 
communication  between  the  plates  Z  and  C  is  not  necessary,  by 
a  very  simple  experiment.    If  the  slip  of  zinc  be  bent,  as  in  B,  and 
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a  bit  of  paper  moistened  with  iodide  of  potassium  be  laid 
upon  it,  and  the  wire  from  A  be  then  brought  to  touch  the  k 
upper  surface  of  the  moistened  paper^  the  current  passes  in  A 
the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  iodine  is  evolved  at  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  wire.  If  the  surface  of  the  paper 
next  the  zinc  plate,  B,  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
alkaline,  from  free  potash.  Thus  the  chemical  action  of 
the  current,  which  will  hereafter  assume  so  important  a 
position,  may  here  be  simply  used  as  a  test  of  its  having 
passed. 

The  direction  of  the  current  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  chem- 
ical action  which  is  produced  at  the  period  of  its  passage,  and  on 
this  principle  is  founded  one  of  the  most  cogent  and  reasonable  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  th^  idea  that  the  current  is  produced  by  the 
chemical  decomposition,  and  not  by  the  contact  of  the  metius,  as 
has  been  maintaiaed.  Thus,  if  a  slip  of  iron  and  a  plate  of  copper 
be  immersed  in  muriatic  acid,  the  action  is  altogether  on  the  iron, 
and  the  current  passes  from  the  copper  to  the  iron  at  the  point  of 
contact.  But  if  the  metals  be  immersed  in  a  strong  solution  of  am- 
monia, which  acts  upon  the  copper,  but  not  upon  the  iron,  the  cur- 
rent is  produced  in  the  reverse  direction.  If  persulphuret  of  lime, 
dissolved  in  water,  be  used  as  the  exciting  fluid  with  iron  and  cop- 
er, the  current  is  from  the  copper  to  the  iron  through  the  fluid  i 
nt  on  using  zinc  and  copper  with  the  same  fluid,  the  direction  of 
the  current  is  reversed ;  m  the  first  case  the  copper,  and  in  the  last 
the  zinc,  is  acted  on :  with  acid  solutions  the  copper  would  have  es- 
caped action,  and  the  current  would  be  in  both  cases  from  the  iron 
or  zinc  to  it,  through  the  liquid. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  relation  between  the  current  and  the 
chemical  action  is  of  the  most  intimate  nature  possible  i  the  otie,  as 
Faraday  and  others  have  decisively  shown,  cannot  exist  in  such  ar- 
rangements without  the  other,  and  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  one 
determine  the  power  and  the  direction  of  the  other ;  for  the  quantity 
of  electricity  which  is  set  in  motion  in  such  an  arrangement  depends 
strictly  on  the  amount  of  chemical  decomposition  which  occurs  in 
the  liquid  element,  and  is  simply  proportional  to  it. 

It  is  usual  to  arrange  the  various  bodies  in  a  list  with  relation  to  a  fluid,  in  which, 
if  they  be  immersed  and  brought  to  touch  outside,  a  current  is  generated  from  that 
of  the  two  metals  which  stands  highest  in  the  scale  to  that  which  is  below ;  the 
current  through  the  fluid  is,  of  coarse,  in  the  opposite  direction.  Tiio  metate  ar« 
range  themselves,  however,  very  diflferently  with  diflferent  fluids,  according  to  their 
liability  to  chemical  action  from  them,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table  - 
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Dilate  If  icrte 

StrowNiUie 

Mavbtie   AeU 

BolaitoB  of 

Yellow  Hvdnwttl- 
pbunt  of  rataM.«m. 

Aeid. 

Aeid. 

CuMtieFotedk 

Platinum. 

Platinum. 

Platinum. 

Platinum. 

Platinum. 

Silver. 

Nickel. 

Antimony. 

Silver. 

Iron. 

Copper. 

Silver. 

Silver. 

Nickel. 

Nickel. 

Antimony. 

Antimony. 

Nickel. 

Copper. 

Bismuth. 

Bismuth. 

Copper. 

Bismuth. 

Iron. 

Antimony. 

Nickel 

Bismuth. 

Copper. 

Bismuth. 

I^ead. 

Iron. 

Iron. 

Iron. 

Lead. 

Silver. 

Tin. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Antimony. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Lead. 

Tin. 

Cadmium. 

Cadmitun. 

Cadmium. 

Zinc. 

Cadmium. 

Tin. 

Copper. 

Zinc. 

Cadmium. 

Zinc. 

Zino. 

Zinc. 

R 
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At  the  head  of  each  oohitim  is  placed  the  name  of  the  ezcitinf  fluid ;  on  taldQ| 
any  two  of  the  metals  of  the  list  beneath,  and  making  them  the  solid  elements  oi 
the  circle,  the  current  is,  at  the  point  of  contact,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower,  and 
is  more  powerful  in  proportion  as  the  metals  are  farther  separated  from  one  anotha 
in  the  list ;  thus,  with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  with  solution  of  caustic  potash,  the 
most  powerful  current  is,  after  platinnm,  by  silTer  and  zinc ;  with  muriatic  acid  fay 
antimony  and  zinc,  and  with  persulphuret  of  potassium  with  iron  and  zinc. 

If  the  metals  in  contact  with  the  exciting  liquid  be  such  as  that  one  is  totally 
without  ohemical  action  on  it,  it  serves  only  as  a  means  of  mechanically  transmit- 
ting the  inductiTe  force,  and  the  current  is  simply  due  and  is  proportional  to  the 
electricity  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  other.  But  if  both  metals  be 
such  that  either  would  act  upon  the  acid  if  by  itself,  and  thus  produce  excitatioD, 
as  when  zinc  and  copper  are  placed  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  then  the  molecules  of  acid 
are  submitted  to  two  polarizing  forces  in  opposite  directions,  which,  if  equal,  would 
exactly  neutralize ;  but  in  practice  they  are  not  equal,  and  a  current  is  produced 
proportional  to  their  dtfierenca  Henoe,  the  more  nearly  the  metals  resemble  each 
other  in  their  chemical  relations  to  a  given  liquid,  the  weaker  is  the  current  they 
pxoduoe ;  but,  though  acting  similariy  to  one  liquid,  they  may  be  oppositely  related 
to  another,  with  which,  therefore,  they  become  a  source  of  powerful  excitation. 
Thus  copper  and  zinc,  being  both  acted  on  violently  by  sulphuret  of  potassium, 
generate  but  a  feeble  current,  while  with  dUute  acids,  which  act  very  differently 
on  each,  the  current  is  very  powerful ;  and  thus  platinum,  which  is  inattackable  1^ 
almost  all  liquids,  forms  the  best  possible  element  in  every  instance. 

The  metal  which  is  used  as  the  conducting  medium  conducts  by  having  its  natu- 
ral polarity  inverted ;  and  hence,  in  place  of  a  disposition  to  combine  with  the  oxy- 
gen or  chlorine  of  the  liquid,  it  would,  if  already  combined,  abandon  it ;  henoe  this 
metal  remains  clean  and  bright.  On  this  principle  was  foonded  the  mode  of  proted- 
ing  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships,  by  attaching  small  portions  of  iron  of  about  -A^ 
of  the  surface ;  the  chlorine  of  the  salt  in  the  sea- water  being  thus  transferred  to 
the  iron,  and  the  copper,  in  place  of  becoming  covered  with  the  green  rust  of 
oxychloride  of  copper,  remaining  completely  bright.  This  process  succeeded  in 
practice  somewhat  too  well ;  for  the  negative  elements  of  the  sea-water  being 
transferred  to  the  iron,  the  positive  bases  present,  lime  and  magnesia,  were  depos- 
ited upon  the  copper,  and  thus  affording  points  of  adhesion  for  marine  {dants  and 
shell-fish,  caused  the  bottoms  of  the  vessels  to  become  so  foul  as  materially  to  in- 
jure their  sailing  powers.  The  process  at  present  so  extensively  employed,  of  fix- 
ing a  layer  of  zinc  upon  iron  surfaces,  acts  in  protecting  them  from  rust  in  the 
same  manner. 

This  transfer  of  the  elements  of  the  exciting  liquids  has  become  recently,  in  the 
hands  of  Spencer,  the  basis  of  one  of  the  most  Iweautiful  and  important  of  the  ap- 
plications of  science  to  the  arts.  If  one  of  the  exciting  liquids  be  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  as  in  DanielFs  battery  (page  136),  the  metallic  copper  which  sep- 
arates is  deposited  upon  the  surfhce  of  the  plate  to  which  the  current  passes  in  the 
liquid,  and  tliere  is  formed  a  layer  of  metal,  which  may  he  obtained,  by  slow  and 
long-continued  action,  as  dense  and  homogeneous  as  the  best  hammered  copper. 
Any  prominences  or  depressions,  even  a  scratch  of  a  pin,  drawn  on  the  plate  on 
which  the  deposite  forms,  are  accurately  represented  on  its  internal  surface :  and  il 
IS  only  necessary  to  use  as  the  negative  metallic  element  a  medal  in  relievo  or  in- 
taglio, to  reproduce,  with  an  accuracy  equalling  the  powers  of  the  most  finished 
hand  or  machine,  the  finest  works  of  art.  This  principle  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Spencer  to  be  applicable  to  the  copying  of  all  varieties  of  designs,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  most  important  means  of  facilitating  the  possession  of  works  of  art, 
and  thus  elevating  public  taste,  that  has  been  made  since  the  discovery  of  the  method 
of  transferring  engravings  to  any  number  of  steel  plates. 

The  electricity  which  is  evolved  by  the  chemical  action  of  such 
simple  circles  is  remarkably  different  in  its  characters  from  that 
form  which  has  been  described  as  its  statical  condition.  Although 
present  in  much  greater  quantity  than  can  be  developed  by  friction 
with  the  most  powerful  machines,  yet,  from  its. state  of  continued 
recombination,  it  cannot  acquire  intensity ;  it  hence  can  pass  only 
through  good  conductors  ;  pure  water,  which,  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  allows  of  the  passage  of  machine  electricity  proves  the 
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great  source  of  failure  and  uncertainty  in  our  experiments,  inter- 
cepts almost  completely  the  current  from  a  simple  circle,  and  the 
wires  which  are  used  to  effect  communication  may  be  touched  with 
the  fingers  without  any  tendency  to  lateral  shock  becoming  evi 
dent ;  and  yet  the  disproportion  in  quantity  between  the  fluid,  which 
bursts  through  the  strongest  insulating  bonds  of  our  apparatus,  or 
breaks  from  the  clouds,  devastating  forests,  as  the  lightning,  and 
that  whi<?h  passes  silently  across,  the  wires  of  the  voltaic  circle,  is 
each  as  almost  to  surpass  belief.  By  actual  experiment,  the  im* 
mersion  of  two  wires,  one  of  platina  and  the  other  of  zinc,  each 
0*06  inch  in  thickness,  to  a  depth  of  five  eighths  of  an  inch,  in  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid  for  three  seconds,  gave  as  much  electricity  as 
could  be  generated  by  thirty  turns  of  the  most  powerful  machine 
of  the  Royal  Institution. /"Indeed,  Faraday  has  shown  that,  in  the 
current  which  passes  during  the  decomposition  of  a  grain  of  water, 
there  is  contained  more  electricity  than  in  the  brightest  flash  of 
lightning.y 

If  the  metallic  elements  of  a  simple  circle  be  connected,  not  d^ 
rectly  by  metallic  contact  or  by  a  wire,  but  by  means  of  one  or  mor-^ 
other  similar  simple  circles,  interposed  in  the  course  of  the  current  o. 
its  electricity,  it  is  not  at  all  interfered  with,  but  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity which  circulates  is  precisely  equal  to  what  isj?enerated  by 
the  chemical  action  which  takes  pkce  in  each  cell.  For,  consider- 
ing the  circle  of  four  cells,  represented  in  the  figure,  consisting  of 


copper  and  zinc  plates,  acted  upon  by  muriatic  acid,  the  copper  of 
each  cell  discharges  its  positive  electricity  upon  the  negative  fluid 
of  the  zinc  in  the  adjoining  cell,  and  hence  there  is  neutralization 
of  efiect  at  the  points  a,  3,  and  c,  and  it  is  only  the  amount  of  elec- 
tricity liberatedf  upon  the  copper  and  zinc  plates  in  the  terminal 
cells  that  passes  along  the  wires,  and,  recombining  at  d^  produces 
the  phenomenon  of  the  current ;  but  this  is  the  same  quantity  as 
should  be  evolved  by  any  one  of  these  simple  cells  by  itself,  and 
hence  the  remarkable  result,  which  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by 
experiment,  that  no  matter  how  we  may  increase  the  number  of  the 
elements  of  a  galvanic  circle,  the  quantity  of  electricity  passing  in 
the  current  is  equal  only  to  that  evolved  by  a  single  cell.  If  the 
chemical  action  be  not  of  the  same  energy  in  all  the  cells,  there 
passes  little  more  electricity  than  what  is  generated  where  the  de- 
composition is  least  active ;  for,  as  the  excess  would  have  to  pen- 
etrate through  the  liquid  conductor  in  all  the  cells,  the  obstacle  af* 
forded  to  its  progress  is  so  great  that  it  is  almost  totally  absorbed. 
Although  the  increase  in  number  of  the  elements  of  the  galvanic 
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circuit  is  rnefficient  towards  an^menting  the  qnantity  of  electricity 
vhicb  pnsBCB,  yet  it  changes  the  character  of  the  current  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree,  and  confers  upon  the  fluid  an  intensity  which, 
in  a  simple  circle  no  matter  of  what  magnitude,  it  never  can  pesseM. 
It  has  been  seen,  that  by  the  state  of  mutual  escitation  into  which  the 
zinc  and  acid  are  thrown  before  the  circuit  is  completed,  the  inten- 
.  sity  of  the  evolved  fluids  is  limited  to  that  which  will 
not  suffice  to  enable  the  excited  particles  of  acid  to  dis- 
charge themselves  upon  the  oppositely  excited  particles 
of  zmc  ;  for  if  this  discharge  occurred,  all  should  be 
brought  back  to  the  neutral  condition.  Now,  if  there  be 
interposed  a  second  cell,  containing  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  same  liquid  as  the  first,  its  particles  nniBt  be  brought  into  an 
equally  escited  state  before  discharge  can  occur ;  and  as  the  elec- 
tricity has  then  to  pass  through  a  bad  conductor  of  double  the 
length,  it  will  require  much  greater  intensity  to  penetrate  it.  The 
process,  in  virtue  of  which,  therefore,  the  electric  equilibrium  is  in 
the  first  instance  disturbed,  continues,  even  before  contact  is  made, 
until  the  intensity  accumulated  ia  sufficient  to  propel  the  current 
across  the  interposed  retarding  liquid,  and  is  hence  proportional 
to  the  number  of  cells,  or,  as  it  is  usually  stated,  to  the  number  of 
pairs  of  plates.  The  peculiar  character  of  intensity  may  be  suppo- 
sed to  arise,  also,  from  the  electricity  generated  by  the  outside 
plates  obtaining  additional  velocity,  in  passing  across  the  intermedi- 
ate cells,  in  each  of  which  it  meets  an  equal  quantity  of  fluid  moving 
in  the  sasie  direction,  and  whose  motion  it  absorbs,  restoring  them 
to  rest,  and  being  thereby  hurried  itself  onward  in  proportion. 

The  intensity  of  the  electridty  which  is  thus  excited  is  very  sli^t,  even  where 
the  number  of  combinations  is  coQaiderable ;  thus,  il  requires  a  series  of  at  least 
300  pairs  of  plales,  four  inches  square,  immeraed  in  dilute  gulpimnc  acid,  to  cause  a 
Bcnaibie  divergence  of  tbe  gold  leaves  of  the  most  delicate  electroscope.    It  is  on))' 
where  the  anangi^ment  involves  some  thousands  of  couplee  that  electricity  is 
evolved  of  sufficient  tension  to  produce  a  sparh  across  a  con-conductor,  sucb  as  that 
given  ijy  the  electrical  machine,  or  to  cause  any  irf  those  attractive  and  repilsive 
motions  by  which  tbe  feeblest  form  of  slatical  electricity  is  recognised  ;  to  obtain 
these  effects  also,  the  circuit  must  be  broken,  for  even  with  tbe  most  powerful  com- 
binations the  current  of  electricity  is  without  any  action  of  intensity.    Where,  tiow- 
ever,  by  means  of  a  euflicient  number  of  elements,  intensity  has  been  given,  the 
quantity  of  clectricit;  which  accumulates,  and  the  quantity  of  chemical  action  fnan 
which  it  has  its  origin,  are  exceedingly  minute.    This  is  exemplified  in  the  dry  piles 
of  Zamboni,  the  form  in  which  electricity  may  be  considered  as  connecting  its  purely 
dynamical  and  properly  statical  conditions.    The  pile  of  Zamboni  contains  no  ap- 
pu«nl  liquid  element;  it  consista  of  disks  of  gih  paper,  and  of  exceedingly  thin  sine 
fnil,  laid  alternately  over  one  aauther,  to  the  number  of  frooi  five  to  twenty  thousand, 
care  being  taken  to  turn  alt  the  ^It  sorfacea 
Uie  same  way.    These  are  enclosed  in  a  glass 
tube,  snd  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  bran 
cap  with  8  [veseure  screw.    The  paper  coo- 
tainhig  in  its  pores,  when  not  artiliciBll;  dried, 
a  smdl  quantity  of  water,  this  gradually  acta 
upon  the  zinc,  and  electricity  is  evolved,  irtuch. 
from  the  great  obstacle  presented  to  its  recom 
blnation  throagh  the  disks  internally,  and  by 
the  atmospheric  air  outside,  attains  a  degree 
of  intensity  so  high  that  it  acta  decidedly  upcm 
~  the  electroscope,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and 
k  is  amusingly  applied  to  produce  various  at- 
■!■  ,    I.  I I        •~'  tractive  and  repulaiTe  motions,  such  aa  ringiBf 
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bells,  &.C. ;  ibr  there  being  a  ooatinaal  soaroe  of  electricity  in  the  action  of  the 
mobture  of  the  paper  on  the  zinc,  these  phenomena  may  continue  manifested  for 
years  without  diminution. 

Such  a  djy  pile,  when  insulated,  shows  opposite  electrical  excitation  at  the  two 
extremities,  these  being,  howeyer^  of  equal  force,  and  hence  pifoducing  neutrality 
when  combined.  If,  therefore,  the  two  ends  of  a  dry  pile  be  connected  by  a  wire, 
the  electricities  which  had'accumulated  recombine,  and  the  pile  becomes  inert,  and 
requires  a  certain  tone  before  it  can  recover  a  charge  equal  to  that  which  it  had 
lost.  When  the  pile  is  examined  at  a  distance  from  its  ends,  the  excitation  is  found 
to  be  less  powerful,  until  at  the  centre  it  is  exactly  neutral.  This  arises  from  the 
action  at  each  point  being  the  resultant  of  the  opposing  actions  of  the  two  extrem- 
ities, and  vanishing  at  the  centre  where  these  last  are  equal,  precisely  as  there  ex- 
ists a  neutral  place  upon  the  surface  of  any  body  inductively  excited  by  ordinary 
electricity.  If  the  pile  be  held  in  the  hand  by  one  extremity,  the  electricity  of  that 
end  is  dissipated,  and  the  other  end  becomes  capable  of  acting  more  powerfully 
upon  the  electroscope,  from  the  opposing  influence  being  removed. 

No  princifde  has  ever  been  discovered  in  science  more  rich  in  consequences  than 
this  of  the  increase  of  tension  given  to  electricity  in  motion  by  the  connexion  of  a 
number  of  simple  galvanic  circles.  Hence,  deservedly,  the  instrument  so  formed 
has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Voltaic  pile.  It  has  enriched  chemistry  with  a  crowd 
of  important  substances  discovered  by  its  means,  and  has  led,  by  its  results,  to  the 
jNigg^tion  of  the  most  plausible  theory  of  chemical  combination  that  has  been  as  yet 
proposed.  In  physical  science  it  became  the  origin  of  all  subsequenjt  improvement 
in  the  domain  of  electricity,  for  without  its  agency  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  steps 
which  followed  could  have  been  made. 

The  form  in  which  the  Voltaic  pile  was  first  constrncted  was  sim* 
liar  to  that  of  the  dry  pile  noticed  ahove.  The  disks  were  of  zinc 
and  silver  or  copper.  The  fluid  conductor,  which  was  rendered 
more  capable  of  acting*  on  the  zinc  by  the  addition  to  it  of  some 
acid  or  of  common  salt,  was  imbibed  in  disks  of  common  cloth, 
which  were  interposed  between  every  pair  of  metallic  disks.  There 
were  thus,  copper-zinc,  acid,  copper-zinc,  acid,  copper-zinc,  and  so 
on  to  an  indefinite  extent.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  instrument, 
which,  as  it  extends  to  many  forms  of  it  even  now  in  use,  and  afiTects 
our  chemical  nomenclature  remarkably,  it  is  necessary  to  notice, 
that  the  current  in  the  connecting  wires  appears  to  be  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  described  in  the  battery  of  cells  of  page  131 ;  for 
the  outer  copper  plate  at  the  one  end,  and  the  outer  zinc  plate  at 
the  other,  having  no  communication  with  the  exciting  acid,  trans- 
mit the  current  merely  as  portions  of  the  attached  wires,  and  hence 
the  direction  of  the  current  is  in  appeeurance  from  the  zinc  to  the 
copper  end,  while  it  is  properly  the  copper  from  which  the  positive 
fiuid  emanates,  and  it  is  the  negative  which  arises  from  the  zinc. 
This  diversity  had  its  origin  in  the  circumstance  that  the  theory  of 
the  pile  maintained  by  Yolta,  and  even  at  the  present  moment  sup- 
ported by  some  illustrious  men,  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  electri* 
city  not  to  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  zinc,  but  to  the  contact 
of  the  zinc  with  the  copper ;  the  point  where  the  metals  touched 
being  supposed  to  be  a  continual  source  of  positive  electricity  to 
the  copper.  It  was  even  attempted  to  prove  this  by  soldering  to- 
gether plates  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  testing  their  electrical  condi- 
tion by  the  gold-leaf  condenser,  which  was  supposed  to  indicate  a 
permanent  state  of  excitation,  independent  of  all  fluid  or  chemicaUy 
acting  media.  It  has  been  fully  proved,  however,  that,  according 
as  such  contact  experiments  are  made  with  increased  care,  the  re- 
sults become  less  evident  in  favour  of  that  theory.  Such  trials  tend 
to  show  the  evolution  of  minute  traces  of  statical  electricity,  where- 
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ai  the  simple  galvanic  circle  is  characterised  by  the  great  qasntity 
of  electricity  it  may  yield,  and  by  its  total  want  of  statical  inteosity. 
Even,  therefore,  if  it  were  proTed,  which  it  is  not,  that  the  mere 
contact  of  bodies  evolved  electricity  affecting  the  gold-leaf  electro, 
scope,  it  would  be  as  far  from  accountiog  for  the  totally  difierent 
kind  of  electrical  excitement  by  wiiich  the  galvanic  battery  is  cre- 
ated, as  it  would  be  from  giving  a  true  or  satisfactory  theory  of  the 
cause  of  magnetism. 

But  the  pretended  excitation  by  contact,  or  the  electromotor  force, 
as  it  was  termed  by  Volta,  must  be  carefully  dislinguisbed  from  the 
capability  of  inductive  excitement,  which  bodies  capable  of  chemi. 
cal  action,  as  a  slip  of  zinc  and  muriatic  acid,  mutually  confer  opon 
each  other. 

This  last  arises  from  the  possible  snbstitution  of  the  sine  for  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid,  which  doe^  occur  as  soon  as  the  interchange 
of  the  electricities  allows  of  the  transfer  of  elements ;  for  on  t£s 
first  immerBion  of  the  zinc,  the  equilibrium  of  the  chlorine  and  hy- 
drogen, which  had  previously  been  totally  engaged  with  each  other, 
is  interrupted,  and  that  of  the  particles  of  the  rinc,  which  had  be- 
fore  been  all  circum stance d  alike,  is  disturbed  by  some  of  them  be- 
ing nearer  the  acting  muriatic  acid  than  the  others,  and  thus  the  in- 
duced condition  of  both  arises.  On  this  positiTs  and  necessary 
principle,  the  theory  of  the  simple  and  compound  circles  already 
described  has  been  given ;  and  although  it  will  require  to  be  again 
noticed  in  describing  the  phenomena  of  decomposition  which  ac- 
company the  passage  of  the  current,  yet,  for  the  only  purpose  which 
we  here  require,  of  studying  the  manner  in  which  the  current  of 
electricity  of  the  battery  has  its  rise,  the  peculiar  and  important  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  chemical  reaction  among  the  elements  of 
which  it  consists  has  been  sufficiently  described. 

It  is  DOW  necessary  to  notice  more  in  detail  the  construction  of 
M  I  '       ,[        some  of  the  more  usual  forms  of 

JWMMMllJillilftkBl  t>>e  Voltaic  or  Galvanic  battery. 
iS^™^^F^fk  The  first  improvement  on  the  pde 
/jj|||l|,,,,.,,  ''|B    of  Volta  consisted  in  placing  it 

I——  ■  -•'  ~        "   -^"        ^   ■  -*B    horizontally  in  a  wooden  trough, 

*■=- . ■"  and  replacing  by  cells  containing 

dilute  acid  the  moistened  disks  of  cloth  employed  by  the  origin^ 
inventor.  It  being  difficult  to  cleanse  the  surfaces  of  the  plates, 
which  in  that  form  were  per- 
manently cemented  into  the 
trough,  this  was  made  of  delf^- 
ware  divided  into  cells,  and  the 
plates,  being  soldered  together 
by  projecting  bands  at  the  top, 
were  hung  upon  a  rod,  as  in  the 
figure,  so  that,  when  wanted, 
they  may  be  immersed  with 
great  rapidity,  and  withdrawn 
as  easily  from  the  liquid  when 
the  battery  is  not  wanted.  The 
power  of  such  troughs  is  in- 
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ereased  by  one  half  when  the  eopper  slip  is  doubled  over  so  as  to 
oppose  both  surfaces  of  the  ziac.  Batteries  intended  rather  for  in^ 
tensity  than  for  quantity,  and  which  consequently  consist  of  a  great 
number  of  plates  of  moderate  dimensions,  are  generally  employed 
on  this  last  construction :  each  delftware  trough  holding  ten  pairs  of 
plates,  and  any  number  of  troughs  that  may  be  required  being  rap- 
idly and  easily  arranged  together.  When  a  current  of  electricity 
of  great  quantity,  but  not  of  intensity,  is  required,  it  is  usual  to  em- 
ploy a  few,  or  even  only  one  pair  of  plates  of  considerable  size.  Thus, 
a  sheet  of  copper  and  a  sheet  of  zinc,  each  of  from  80  to  120  square 
feet  of  surface,  being  kept  separated  by  ropes  of  horsehair,  have 
been  rolled  up  together  and  immersed  into  a  larg«  tub  of  acid,  form- 
ing thus  a  simple  circle,  giving  a  current  so  feeble  in  intensity  as  to 
pass  with  clifficulty  through  a  short  column  of  distilled  water,  and  to 
be  quite  insensible  tothe  feeling,  but  which  fused  down  into  globules 
the  most  refractory  metals,  and  gave  with  charcoal  points  a  light  of 
brilliancy  insupportable  to  the  eye.  The  copper  plate  may  be  very 
conveniently  made  to  act  as  the  cell  containing  the  acid:  cylindricdl 
batteries  of  moderate  size  are  very  frequently  so  constructed. 

I  have  supposed,  in  the  description  of  the  nature  of  simple  and 
compound  Voltaic  circles,  that  the  zinc  employed  was  completely 
pure,  in  which  state,  when  first  immersed  in  the  acid,  there  is  no  chem* 
ical  action,  but  only  the  preparatory  inductive  state  produced,  the 
decomposition  of  the  acid  by  the  zinc  commencing  only  when  the 
circuit  is  completed*  But  such  pure  zinc  is  too  expensive  for  ordinary 
use,  and  the  commercial  zinc  contains  always  traces  of  impurities, 
particularly  iron,  from  which  it  acquires  a  power  of  generating  a 
multitude  of  little  secondary  currents  across  the  fluid,  and  thus  pre- 
venting to  a  great  extent  the  formation  of  the  proper  current.  For 
suppose  that  there  is  on  the  centre  of  a  plate  of  zinc  a  little  piece  of 
iron  or  of  copper,  this  serves  to  return  to  the  zinc  from  the  acid  the 
positive  electricity,  which  had  passed  away  from  it  precisely  as  it 
it  had  been  a  copper  wire,  which  touched  the  acid  with  the  one  end, 
and  the  zinc  plate  with  the  other.  Such  a  plate  is  therefore  occu- 
pied almost  solely  with  its  own  self-contained  currents,  and  scarcely 
assists  in  generating  the  electricity  which  is  brought  into  play  in  the 
battery  at  large.  To  this  cause  must  be  assigned  the  property  which 
ordinary  zinc  possesses  of  dissolving  readily  in  an  acid,  and  of  evolv- 
ing hydrogen  upon  its  own  surface.  It  evolves  the  hydrogen  upon 
those  points  of  its  surface  on  which  foreign  metals  being  deposited, 
serve  to  complete  its  circuits.  This  injurious  property  of  ordinary 
zinc  is  remedied  by  coating  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  mercury, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  amalgamating  it.  By  this  means  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  metal  is  brought  into  the  same  state,  and  must  hence  act 
in  the  same  manner  on  the  acid.  Any  secondary  current  which 
might  arise  could  therefore  find  no  means  of  discharge,  and  such 
zinc  is  not  acted  on  until  the  circuit  is  completed,  and  then  all  hy- 
drogen is  carried  by  the  excited  molecules  of  acid  to  the  copper 
plate,  and  there  evolved  as  gas. 

To  amalgamate  the  zinc  plates  of  a  battery,  a  quantity  of  mercury 
is  to  be  laid  in  a  flat  dish,  sufiicient  to  cover  the  bottom  \  moderately 
dilute  nitric  acid,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  mercury 
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hat  baen  added,  is  to  be  then  ponied  on  the  mercury,  lo  deq»  tint 
the  zinc  pUtc,  when  floating  on  the  mercury,  shall  be  covered  1^ 
the  acid.  Before  immersing  the  zinc  plate,  it  should  he,  if  not  new, 
cleaned  as  well  as  possible  with  sand-paper  from  adhering  dirt,  and 
then  it  combines  with  the  mercury  very  rapidly,  so  as  to  form  a  snr- 
face  which,  by  rubbing  with  a  little  flannel,  may  be  rendered  com- 
pletely uniform.  The  zinc  should  not  be  too  highly  mercurialized, 
for  then  it  becomes  extremely  brittle,  and  requires  considerable  care 
in  using  it.  The  power  of  a  battery  may  often  be  quadrupled  by 
this  method.  A  source  of  great  inconvenience  in  the  ordinary  bat- 
teries arises  from  the  hydrogen  acting  on  the  oxide  of  zinc  which 
is  dissolved,  and  reducing  it  to  the  metallic  state,  when  it  is  carried, 
with  the  remaiuing  hydrogen,  to  the  copper  plate,  and  deposited  upon 
it.  In  this  way  there  is  gradually  formed  a  second  zinc  surface 
opposite  to  the  proper  zinc  plate,  and  which,  tending  to  transmit  a 
current  in  the  reversed  direction,  neutralizes  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  power  of  the  circle,  and  may  even  destroy  it  altogether.  Hence 
an  ordinary  battery  is  most  active  when  first  brought  into  play,  and 
diminishes  very  rapidly  in  power  until,  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours, 
even  though  the  acid  be  not  saturated,  its  action  ceases. 

This  disadmntage  has  been  beau^ully  removed  by  the  principle 
of  absorbing  the  hydrogen  by  means  of  a  aolittion  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  which  it  decomposes,  and  precipitates  upon  the  surface  of 
the  copper  plate  a  layer  of  clean,  new,  metallic  copper,  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  supportiog  the  action  of  the  battery.    The 
simplest  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  that  of  Mulllns ;  the  mechani- 
cal construction  is  most  perfect  in  Daniell's  constant  battery.     Hul- 
-  lins'  battery  consists  of  a  delftwaie  trough,  D,  in 
a_  which  the  cylindrical  line  plate  B,  of  nearly  the 
same  diameter,  is  placed,  and  inside  of  which,  again, 
is  the  copper  cyhnder  A,  which  is  close,  and  acts 
only  by  its  external  surface  ;  round  the  upper  edge 
of  the  copper  cylinder  C  is  tied  a  bladder,  into  which 
fluid  may  be  introduced  by  means  of  a  row  of  ap- 
ertures m  the  rim  to  which  the  bladder  is  attached. 
A  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  poured  into  the 
bladder,  and  its  state  of  concentration  is  kept  up  by 
heaping  some  coarsely -pounded  crystals  on  the  top  of  the  copper 
cylinder.    Into  the  trough  in  contact  with  the 
zmc  is  then  poured  dilute  sulphuric  acid.    When 
the  action  commences,  the  hydrogen  is  transfer- 
a  p  red  through  the  membrane,  and,  meeting  there 

the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  is  absorbed 
In  the  production  of  metallic  copper.  The  cop> 
per  Gvhnder  never  wears  nor  dirties.  The  metal 
IS  all  recovered  from  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  the  onlv  thing  necessary  is  that  the  plates 
of  zinc  shall  be  renewed  from  time  to  time. 
Daniell's  battery  has  the  advantage  that  the  cop- 
per is  outside,  aad  hence  is  capable,  with  ex- 
posure of  the  same  surface  of  zinc,  of  producing 
'  a  much  more  powerful  cnrrext.    The  ceU  cod* 
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■ists  of  a  copper  cylinder,  a,  c,  near  the  top  of  which  is  attacked 
a  perforated  plate,  F,  on  which,  when  the  cell  has  heen  filled  with 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  a  quantity  of  crystals  are  laid, 
to  be  dissolved  according  as  they  are  required*  A  solid  zinc  rod, 
s»,  supported  at  the  top  of  the  copper  cylinder  by  a  wooden  cross- 
piece,  IS  contained  in  a  membranous  ba£r,  formed  of  the  gullet  of  an 
ox,  g.  A,  and  into  this  is  poured  the  dilute  acid,  which  consists  of 
one  part  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  eight  parts  of  water.  Any  number  of 
these  cells  may  be  arranged  together  so  as  to  give  a  battery,  which, 
if  all  the  coppers  be  connected  upon  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  zinc 
rods  upon  the  other,  will  evolve  large  quantities  of  electricity  of 
low  tensibn ;  but  when  the  copper  and  zinc  elements  are  alternately 
connected  with  each  other,  the  tension  of  the  electricity  evolved  is 
much  increased^  though  at  the  expense  of  the  quantity  generated. 

The  great  advantage  of  such  batteries  is  the  perfect  uniformity 
of  their  action,  by  which  they  deserve  fully  the  name  applied  by 
Daniell  to  his  construction,  of  the  constant  battery ;  with  such  an 
instrument,  the  conditions  of  the  current  may  remain  for  days  per- 
fectly unaltered ;  and  thus  the  laws  of  action  of  the  current  have 
been  determined,  particularly  in  its  chemical  relations,  with  com- 
pete success,  and  views  of  the  analogies  between  affinity  and  elec- 
tricity, equally  novel  and  important,  which  will  be  discussed  in  an- 
other place,  have  been  arrived  at  by  its  means. 

Latterly,  the  membranous  bags,  originally  used  by  Daniell  and 
others  as  the  diaphragm  between  the  acid  solution  and  that  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  have  been  with  great  advantage  replaced  by 
porous  cells  of  Uscuit-ware,  such  as  is  represented  in  the  figure  by 
g,  A. 

Some  forms  of  battery  have  recently  been  proposed,  in  which, 
under  a  small  compass,  very  great  power  is  obtained,  by,  Ist,  bring- 
ing the  plates  very  near  each  other ;  2d,  selecting  solid  elements, 
which  differ  as  much  as  possible  in. their  chemical  relations;  and, 
3d,  using  as  the  exciting  fluids  those  of  the  most  intense  action, 
and  of  the  highest  conducting  power.  In  this  way,  the  most  pow- 
erful Voltaic  combination  that  has  been  yet  made  is  that  of  Mr. 
Groves.  Plates  of  zinc  and  platina  are  separated  by  diaphragms  of 
porous  earthenware,  the  zinc  being  acted  upon  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  mixed  with  some  nitric  acid,  and  the  platina  being  in  contact 
with  tolerably  strong  nitric  acid.  The  hydrogen  evolved  by  the 
zinc  is  completely  absorbed  by  the  nitric  acid  on  which  it  actsi 
forming  nitrous  acid  which  remains  dissolved ;  and  the  metals,  being 
those  most  opposite  in  their  electrical  relations,  give  the  i^ost  pow- 
erful current  possible. 

The  conducting  powers  of  various  bodies  for  this  form  of  electri- 
city has  been  determined  with  great  care  by  Pouillet,  whose  results 
are,  that  the  relative  conducting  powers  of  the  various  metals  are 
expressed  by  the  following  numbers : 

Palladium      .    .    .  6791 

SUver 6162 

Gold S975. 

Copper     .    *.    .    .  3S38 

Platina      .....  866 

Bismuth   ....  884 


Brass  from.    .    .    . 

900 

to    ...    . 

SOO 

Cast  steel  from   .    . 

800 

to    ...    . 

600 

Iron 

600 

Mercmy     .... 

100 
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He  aMertained,  also,  the  reUtire  coadacting  powen  of  th«  salin* 
solntiouB  asuallv  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  GaJranic  battery  ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  conducting  power  of  platina  is  two  millios 
and  a  half  times  that  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  hence  that  of  copper  is  sixteen  million  times  as  great.  The 
conducting  power  of  the  satorated  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  cop> 
per  being  taken  as  lO-OQO,  he  found  that  of 

a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  he  .    4- 170 

distilled  water 0-025 

distilled  water  with  ,Y^,T  of  nitric  acid  .  .  0-150 
The  great  retardation  which  occurs  when  the  cnrreat  has  to  paaa 
through  any  considerable  length  of  liquid,  will  now  be  easily  under- 
stood. Pure  water  may  be  considered,  with  feeble  circles,  as  an 
absolnte  non-conductor  ;  and  eren  with  the  most  powerful  combi- 
nations that  have  been  yet  made,  the  current  is  unable  to  force  its 
way  through  the  smallest  measurable  interral  of  air.  It  was  not 
toDg  ago  believed  that,  even  with  simple  circles,  a  spark  indicating 
the  passage  of  a  current  was  seen  on  making  contact,  and  henca 
that  the  electricity  had  passed  before  the  metals  had  touched,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  chemical  action  shonld  he  alone  considered 
as  the  source  of  the  electricity.  It  is,  however,  now  acknowledged, 
that  no  spark  can  pass  nntil  the  wires  have  touched  and  are  again 
separated,  and  the  passage  of  the  electricity  is  then  accomplished, 
not  by  the  action  of  the  excited  molecules  of  air,  as  occurs  with  the 
machme,  but  by  the  violent  inductive  polarization  of  the  particles  of 
the  terminal  conductors,  which  are  torn  olT  and  pass  from  one  ptrfe 
(0  the  other. 

When  the  current  of  electricity  is  retarded  by  means  of  an  in* 
sufficient  conducting  medium,  the  centre  of  the  conductor  becomes 
hot,  and  thus  the  most  brilliant  effects  of  heat  and  light  may  be  pro- 
duced ;  even  the  most  refractory  metals,  aa  gold  and  platins,  being, 
when  in  thin  foil  or  wire,  dissipated  actually  in  smoke.  By  termi- 
nal points  of  well-burned  charcoal,  this  phenomenon  is  beautifully 
produced,  the  ignition  being  totall]^  independent  of  combustion,  for 
It  takes  place  in  vacuo  or  in  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  and  when  the  points 
are  separated  from  one  another  to  a  certain  distance,  the  interval 
becomes  occupied  by  a  splendid  arch  of  light,  formed  by  the  induc- 
tively excited  particles  of  charcoal,  which,  in  a  state  of  intense  ig- 
nition, abandon  the  positive  to  attach  themselves  to  the  negative 
extremity  of  the  conductor. 

The  action  of  galvanic  electricity  npon  the  animal  frame  doea  not 
properly  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  but  in  termina- 
ting the  subject,  the  mode  in  which  the 
first  view  of  this  important  science  waa 
obtained  may  with  propriety  he  noticed. 
Oalvani  iitas  professor  of  anatomy  at  Bo- 
logna, and,  while  preparing  frogs  for 
some  physiological  experiments,  he  hap- 
pened to  touch,  by  one  extremity  of  a 
metallic  wire,  the  lumbar  nerves  which 
still  remained  attached  to  the  spine,  while 
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the  Other  extremity  of  the^wire  was  in  contact  with  the  museles  of 
the  leg ;  these  last  were  instantly  thrown  into  strong  co'nyalsions. 
To  perform  this  experiment  with  success,  the  legs  of  the  frog  are 
to  be  left  attached  to  the  spine  by  the  crural  nerves  alone,  and  then 
a  copper  wire  and  a  zinc  wire  being  either  twi9ted  or  soldered  to- 
gether at  one  end,  the  nerves  are  to  be  touched  with  one  wire, 
while  the  other  is  to  be  applied  to  the  muscles  of  the  leg. 

Galvani  erred  in  the  explanation  of  this  remarkable  effect ;  he  look- 
ed upon  the  body  as  being  in  the  state  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar,  of 
which  the  nerves  and  muscles  were  the  external  and  internal  coat- 
ings, and  that,  on  connecting  these  by  the  conducting  wire,  the  elec- 
tricities recombined,  and  the  passage  renewed  for  the  instant  the 
phenomena  of  life.  Volta  pointed  out,  however,  that,  in  order  to 
produce  full  effect,  the  presence  of  two  metals  in  the  conductor  was 
required,  and  he  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  electricity  not  to  the 
body,  but  to  the  contact  of  the  two  metals,  and  supposed  the  con- 
vulsive motions  to  be  merely  the  indication  of  the  passage  of  the 
current  across  the  body  of  the  frog.  This  view  has  also  been  since 
modified  by  ascribing  the  electricity  to  minute  traces  of  chemical 
action  on  the  wires ;  but  it  was  so  fruitful  in  results,  of  which  the 
construction  of  the  Voltaic  pile  is  the  most  remarkaUe,  that  Volta 
is,  with  justice,  looked  upon  as  the  true  originator  of  this  branch  of 
electricity  as  a  science,  although  it  was  Galvani  who  observed  the 
first  fact  belonging  to  it. 

The  frog  so  prepared  is  a  most  delicate  test  of  the  passage  of  a 
Galvanic  current  |  it  is  truly  a  galvanoscopt^  corresponding  to  the 
gold-leaf  electroscope  for  ordinary  electricity ;  but  it  does  hot  meas- 
ure the  quantity  or  intensity  of  the  electricity  which  passes.  As 
yet  we  have  no  exact  measure  of  the  intensity  of  Galvanic  electri- 
city ;  but  that  its  quantity  may  be  exactly  determined,  two  of  its 
properties  may  be  applied:  the  first  consists  in  determining  the 
quantity  of  a  given  chemical  substance,  as  water,  which  the  current 
can  decompose  in  a  certain  time,  for  the  quantity  decomposed  is 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  ]  the  second 
consists  in  observing  the  degree  to  which  the  current  is  able  to  de- 
flect the  magnetic  needle  from  its  natural  position  of  north  and 
south,  for  the  angle  of  deflection  is  connected  with  the  quantity  of 
electricity  in  the  current  by  a  very  simple  law ;  we  are  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  understand  fully  the  theory  either  of  the  chemical  or 
the  magnetic  galvanometer,  and  hence  I  merely  indicate,  for  the 
present,  their  existence  and  their  names. 

Thenno-electricity. — If  heat  be  applied  to  a  wire,  uniformTin  tex- 
ture and  thickness,  bent  into  a  ring,  there  is  no  disturbance  of  elec« 
trical  equilibrium ;  but  if  any  obstacle  to  the  transmission  of  the 
heat,  such  as  a  knot  or  a  coil  in  the  wire,  exist,  a  cur- 
rent will  be  established,  of  which  the  direction  will  be 
from  the  point  of  the  circuit  to  which  the  heat  is  applied 
towards  the  point  where  the  retarding  cause  exists.  If 
in  place  of  merely  causing  an  artificial  obstacle  on  a 
uniform  wire,  two  metals,  a  5,  be  selected,  which  differ 
in  conducting  power,  and  the  point  at  which  they  touch 
one  another,  c,  be  kept  at  a  difi!erent  temperature  from 
the  rest*  a  current  is  also  produced  from  the  latter  point  towards 
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ihe  metal  which  is  the  worst  coaduetor.  The  more  milike  the  mei- 
als  are  in  molecular  constitution,  and  the  greater  the  difierence  be- 
tween  their  conducting  powers,  the  more  energetic  is  the  current* 
The  best  combinations  are  therefore  of  a  crystalline  and  a  nos- 
crystaUine  metal,  or  of  two  metals  which  crystallize  in  different  sys- 
tems. Bismuth  and  antimony,  which  are  the  worst  conductors  of 
the  metals,  are  also  among  the  most  crystalline  i  and  while  bismuth 
crystallizes  in  cubes,  the  form  of  antimony  is  a  rhombohedron ;  these 
metals,  therefore,  combine  all  the  essential  qualities  for  generating 
a  current  when  unequally  heated,  and  they  are,  consequently,  the 
most  powerful  sources  of  thermo-electricity  that  have  been  found. 
The  results  obtained  with  other  metals  wiU  be  understood  by  wi^ 
ting  them  down  in  the  following  order,  any  two  of  them  being 
capable  of  forming  a  current  when  their  junctions  are  unequally 
heated,  the  current  being  from  the  metal  highest  to  that  which  is 
lowest  in  the  list,  and  the  power  of  the  current  being  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  between  the  metals  in  the  following  or- 
der :  bismuth,  platinum,  lead,  tin,  copper  or  silver,  zinc,  iron,  anti- 
mony. The  molecular  texture  would  appear  from  this  list  to  have 
more  influence  on  the  production  of  the  current  than  the  mere  dif- 
ference of  conducting  power. 

The  intensity  of  the  thermo-electric  current  so  excited  is  exceed- 
ingly small ;  it  is  only  capable  of  passing  through  very  good  con- 
ductors, and  it  requires  tne  combination  of  a  number  of  exciting 
couples  to  give  sufficient  tension  to  enable  it  to  produce  a  spark,  or 
to  show  any  signs  of  chemical  influence.  It  then,  however,  agrrees 
in  all  respects  with  the  electricity  of  the  Galvanic  battery  when  in 
an  excessively  feeble  state  of  tension,  and  it  resembles  remarkably 
the  hydro-electric  current,  in  bein^  able  to  reproduce  at  a  distance 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  origmates ;  for  precisely  as  a  current 
passes  through  a  combination  of  antimony  and  bismuth  when  its 
junctions  are  at  unequal  temperatures,  so,  when  a  similar  current 
from  any  other  source  is  passed  through  the  metallic  couple,  a  change 
of  temperature  is  produced  at  the  place  where  the  two  unite ;  if  the 
current  pass  from  the  bismuth  to  the  antimony,  the  junction  becomes 
heated ;  but  if  the  electricity  pass  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  junc- 
tion is  cooled  to  a  remarkable  degree,  so  that,  if  a  little  hole  be 
bored  where  the  metals  touch,  and  a  drop  of  water  be  laid  therein, 
it  is  frozen  after  a  few  moments.  This  result,  which  was  first  ob- 
tained by  Peltier,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  Bottger,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  proofs  of  connexion  between  the  physical  sources 
of  temperature  and  electrical  equilibrium  that  has  been  as  yet  dis- 
covered, and  may  influence  our  theories  of  the  nature  of  heat  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree. 

The  principle  of  strengthening  the  thermo-electric  current,  by 

combining  together  the  action  of  a 
number  of  metallic  couples,  is  due  to 
Nobili.  If  we  consider  a  number  of 
bars  of  antimony  and  bismuth,  a  6, 
soldered  together  alternately  at  their 
ends,  so  that  every  alternate  soldering 
shall  be  in  the  same  plane,  and  the 
extremities  of  the  terminal  bars  be 
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connected  by  &  wire,  on  applying  heat  to  the  alternate  solderings, 
a  current  is  generated  at  each,  \yhich,  being  all  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, travel  together  through  the  system,  and  thus  increase  its  en* 
ergy  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  combinations.  The  important 
distinction  between  this  and  the  combination  of  elements  in  the 
Voltaic  pile  is,  that  in  the  latter  the  increase  of  number  affects  only 
the  tension  of  the  current,  but  leaves  the  quantity  the  same  as  the 
single  couple ;  but  in  the  thermo-electric  pile,  although  the  intensity 
is  increased,  yet  the  quantity  which  passes  in  the  current  is  aug- 
mented also.  « 

It  is  this  principle  which  has  been  applied  by  Nobili  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  thermo-multiplier  or  thermo-electroscope  used  by 
Melloni  and  Forbes  in  their  researches  on  radiant  heat,  of  which  a 
sketch  has  been  given  in  the  last  chapter.  The  thermoscope  con- 
sists of  fifty  small  bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  placed  parallel  be- 
side one  another,  and  forming  a  single  prismatic  bundle,  F,  F^,  about 
1{  inch  long  and  }  inch  square  in  section.  The  two  terminal  faces 
are  blackened.  The  bars  of  bismuth,  which  are  arranged  alternately 
with  those  of  antimony,  are  soldered  at  their  extremities,  and  sep- 
arated all  through  their  length  by  an  insulating  substance.    To  the 


first  and  last  bars  are  attached  copper  wires,  which  terminate  in  the 
pins  C  G,  of  the  same  metal,  passing  across  a  piece  of  ivory  fixed 
on  the  ring  A  A.  The  space  between  the  interior  of  this  ring  and 
the  elements  of  the  pile  is  ^ed  by  insulating  material.  The  free  ex- 
tremities of  the  two  wires  are  put  in  communication  with  the  ter- 
.minal  wires  of  a  magnetic  galvanometer,  the  needle  of  which  indi- 
cates by  its  motions  when  the  temperature  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  thermo-electric  pile  is  raised  or  lowered,  in  comparison  to  that 
of  the  posterior  surface.    (See  P  in  figure,  page  99.) 

By  means  of  a  jointed  support,  the  axis  of  the  pile  may  be  turned 
in  any  direction  that  may  be  wished ;  and  to  protect  its  surface  from 
lateral  radiation,  the  metallic  tubes  B  B,  brilliant  externally  and  black 
ened  on  the  inside,  are  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  ring  A  A. 

If  by  changing  through  one  degree  the  temperature  of  a  single 
soldermg,  a  current  of  a  certain  power  be  obtained,  there  should  be 
with  fifty  solderings  a  current  fifty  times  as  strong,  or  an  equal 
current  when  the  temperature  of  the  solderings  varies  through  one 
fiftieth  of  a  degree.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  instruments  of 
this  kind  may  be  made  to  indicate  a  variation  of  temperature  of  jjVt 
of  a  degree  on  Fahrenheit's  scale. 

The  electricity  which  is  thus  evolved  by  change  of  temperature 
in  conducting  bodies,  although  so  feeble  in  quantity  and  intensity 
as  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  those  brilliant  qualities  which  attach  much  t 
popularity  to  the  phenomena  of  Galvanism  and  of  machine  electri- 
city, has  thus  been  found  the  means  of  assigning  the  true  laws  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  branches  of  the  physical 
sciences  j  and  it  will  be  hereafter  seen  that  thermo-electric  currents, 
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excited  in  the  superficial  stratam  of  the  globe  by  the  inequality  of 

temperature  which  ariBes  from  the  action  of  the  sun,  may  generate 

not  only  the  magnetic  properties  on  which  are  founded  the  com* 

mercial  intercourse  of  civilized  nations,  but,  by  influencing  the  affin* 

itary  powers  of  the  elementary  constituents  of  e>ur  planet,  may  hare 

been  the  agent  in  mlently,  but  effectively,  regulating  the  constitution 

of  inorganic  nature* 

[From  the  eztenBive  employment  of  thermo-eleotric  currents  as  measures  of  tem- 
perature, it  is  desirable  to  understand  their  habitudes.  Dr.  Draper  has  shown  that 
equal  quantities  of  heat  do  not  set  in  motion  equal  quantities  of  electricity ;  with 
certain  combinations  of  metals  the  proportion  increases,  and  with  others  decreases. 
For  this  reason,  temperatures  esthaated  in  this  way  must  always  undergo  corree- 
tioi^  as  the  following  table  shows : 


p" 


L^    Mercunal  thermometer 

l.a  /* Copper  and  iron    .    . 
S.    Silver  and  palladium 
M  Iron  and  pallaidium    . 

g *^]  Platina and  copper    . 

s|    Iron  and  silver      .    . 

EH  a  V  Iron  and  platina    .    . 


Waier  boili.fM«cary  bailaT 


I 


31S 
20S 
336 

211 
344 
170 
813 


662 
357 
880 
589 
1030 
379 
839 


We  therefore  infer,  that  in  these  six  systems  of  metals,  the  developments  of  dectii- 
city  do  not  increase  proportionally  with  the  temperatures,  but  in  some  with  greater 
rapidity,  and  in  others  with  less. 

The  tension  of  these  currents  undergoes  a  slight  increase  with  increase  of  tem- 
perature :  a  phenomenon  due  to  the  increased  resistance  to  oondoction  of  metals 
when  their  temperature  rises.  In  hydro-electric  pairs,  the  quantity  of  electricity 
evolved  depends  on  the  surface  of  the  plates ;  but  in  thermo-electric  arrangements^ 
the  quantity  of  electricity  is  independent  of  the  amount  of  heated  surface,  a  mere 
point  being  just  as  efficacious  as  an  indefinitely  extended  surface.  And  in  a  eomh 
poond  series  of  many  pairs,  the  quantity  of  electricity  evolved  is  directly  proportionai 
to  the  number  of  pairs. 

Thermo-electric  currents  traverse  metallic  masses  only  on  account  of  differences 
of  temperature  existing  at  different  points.  Wheii  a  current  flowing  from  the  poles 
of  a  battery  is  made  to  traverse  a  vride  metallic  sheet,  the  whole  of  it  does  not 

pass  in  a  straight  line  fnm  one  pole  to 
the  other,  but  difibses  itself  through  the 
metal,  diverging  from  one  pole  and  con- 
verging to  the  other.  For  these  reasons, 
there  are  certain  forms  of  construction 
which  give  thermo-electric  arrangements 
peculiar  advantages.  For  exanqile,  the  sur- 
faces united  by  soldering  must  not  be  ^  too 
massive.  Let  a,  fig.  1,  be  a  bar  of  anti- 
mony, and  b  a  bar  of  bismuth ;  let  them  be 
soldered  together  along  the  line  c  dy  and  at 
the  point  d  let  the  temperature  be  raised, 
a  current  is  inomediately  excited;  but  this 
does  not  pass  round  the  bars  a  b,  inasmuch  as  it  finds  a  shorter  and  readier  chan- 
nel through  the  metals  between  c  and  <f,  circulating,  therefore,  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows.  Nor  win  the  whole  current  pass  round  the  bars  until  the  temperature  of 
the  soldered  surface  has  become  uniform. 

An  obvious  improvement  on  such  a  oombuuitioB  is  shown  in  fig.  3,  which  con- 
sists of  the  former  arrangement  cut  out  along  the  dotted  lines ;  here  the  whole  cur- 
rent, as  soon  as  it  exists,  is  forced  to  pass  along  the  bars.  And  because  the  mass 
of  metal  has  been  diminished  along  the  line  of  junction,  such  a  pair  will  change  its 
temperature  very  quickly.  ^ 

One  of  the  very  best  forms  for  a  thermo-electric  couple  is  given  in  fig.  3,  where  a 
is  a  semi-cylindrical  bar  of  antimony,  b  one  of  bismuth,  united  together  by  the  oppo- 
site corners  of  a  lozenge-shaped  piece  of  copper,  c.  From  its  exposing  so  much 
surface,  the  copper  becomes  hot  and  cold  with  the  greatest  promptitude ;  and  from. 
its  good  conducting  power,  it  may  be  made  very  thin  without  injury  to  the^current.] 
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Magnttic  Eltctrieitif.r—'tbe  properties  which  are  now  known  as 
magnetic  were  first  recoenised  in  a  peculiar  ore  of  iron,  found  in 
thfl  ricinity  of  the  town  Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor,  from  which  the 
names  of.the  substance  and  of  the  science  have  been  derived.  The 
native  magnetic  ore  or  loodAtane  consists  of  iron  and  oxygen.  This 
mineral,  slthough  quite  inert  with  regard  to  all  other  bodies,  attracts 
iron  and  steel  with  great  power ;  and  the  pieces  of  iron  and  steel, 
n^ile  in  contact  witn  the  loadstone,  participate  in  its  powers,  and 
are  capable  of  attracting  other  pieces  to  themselves.  Iron  and  steel, 
dkough  both  attract^  ay  the  magneti  differ  remarkably  in  the  fact 
that  iron,  although  magnetic  while  in  contact  with  the. loadstone, 
loses  all  its  properties  when  it  is  removed;  while  steel,  which  is  at 
first  attracted  with  inferior  power,  when  it  has  become  magnetic  by 
contact  with  that  mineral,  retains  that  condition  after  separation, 
and  thus  becomes  a  permanent  artificial  magnet.  A  steel  magnet 
thns  formed  may  in  its  turn  be  nsed  in  place  of  a  loadstone  to  form 
others ;  and  olmost  all  the  magnets  we  employ  in  experiments  have 
thus  obtained  their  power,  aa  native  loadstone  is  not  foand  in  suf* 
ficient  quantity,  or  sufficiently  intense  in  action,  for  our  purposes. 
The  steel  bars  which  are  magnetized  are  generally  straight,  but  often 
also  bent  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  halves  are  nearly  parallel,  and 
are  then  called  horseshoe  magnets. 

When  a  magnetic  bar  is  dusted  over  with  iron  filings,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  filings  attach  themselves  to  . 
the  extremities  of  the  bar,  and  scarcely  at  i 
all  to  the  centre  ;  the  magnetic  power  is  - 

thus  seen  to  exist  only  near  the  ends  of  the  bar.    Each  filing  being 
itself  for  the  lime  a  magnet,  attracts  others,  so  that  they  form  strings, 
which  arrange  themselves,  according  to  definite  laws,  in  an  order 
which  is  termed  the  magnetic  curves,  and  from  the  disposition  of 
theee  curves  it  is  evident  that  the  action  of  the  magnet  emanates 
from  a  single  point,  P,  near  each  c 
extremity ;  these  points  being  the  c 
centres  of  action  of  the  magnet,  g 
are  termed  its' oo/es.    Thus,  in  the  i 
figure,thebar  being  a  magnet,  the  ^ 


are  indicated  by  the  diverging  | 
linen,  which,  uniting  on  the  inner  | 
side,  form  the  magnetic  curves.  ^ 

The  utility  of  the  magnet  in  navigation  is  well  known  ;  it  arises 
from  the  poles  of  the  magnet  being  attracted  by  the  earth  in  such  a 
way,  that,  when  free  to  move,  the  magnet  rests  in  a  direction  nearly 
north  and  south ;  the  pole  of  the  magnet  which  is  turned  to  the 
north  is  termed  the  north  pole,  the  other  the  south  pole.  If  two 
magnets  be  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  they  do 
not  attract  indifferently,  as  either  would  attract  a  mass  of  iron  ;  but 
the  north  pole  of  one  magnet  attracts  the  south  pole  of  the  other, 
and  is  attracted  by  it,  while  the  north  poles  of  the  two,  or  the  south 
poles,  if  brought  near  each  other,  repel  as  powerfully.  In  magnets, 
therefore,  poles  of  the  same  name  repel,  and  poles  of  opposite  names 
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Attract,  a  condition  precisely  similar  to  that  which  holds  between  the 
electricities  evolved  by  friction.  In  magnetism,  also,  the  attractions 
and  repulsions  follow  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distanee, 
and  thus  complete  the  superficial  analogy  which  led  astray  for  so 
many  years  the  investigators  of  this  branch  of  science. 

The  action  of  the  earth  upon  magnets  at  its  surface  can  onljr  be  ezplaiirad  by 
supposing  the  earth  itself  to  possess  magnetic  properties.  The  northern  portioas 
of  the  earth  attract  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet,  and  must  therefore  possess  south- 
ern polarity ;  the  southern  portions  of  the  earth  attracting  the  south  pde  of  the 
magnet,  most  possess  northern  polarity.  The  action  of  the  earth  cannot  be  ez- 
plauiedy  however,  by  supposing  it  to  be  a  simple  magnel  with  a  pole  at  each  ex- 
tremity. It  possesses  at  least  two  centres  of  force  or  poles  in  the  north,  one  in 
Siberia  and  one  in  North  America,  while  the  exact  distribution  of  the  centres  of 
magnetic  force  in  the  southern  hemisphere  has  not  been  yet  made  out.  These  cen- 
tres themselves  are,  however,  not  fixed ;  the  needle  is  continually  changing  in  di- 
rection ;  at  present  it  points  to  24^°  west  of  north ;  but  in  the  yecur  1664  it  poiated 
to  the  north,  and  it  had  previously  pointed  in  an  easterly  direction,  towards  which 
it  is  now  returning. 

Prior  to  the  discovery,  by  Ampere,  of  the  true  nature  of  magnetic 
phenomena,  a  theory  similar-  for  the  most  part  to  that  of  the  two 
electrical  fluids  was  maintained  i  two  magnetisms  were  supposed  to 
exist,  the  particles  of  the  same  fluid  repelling  each  other,  but  the 
particles  of  one  fluid  attracting  those  of  the  other.  The  assumption 
of  magnetic  properties  by  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  in  contact  with  a 
magnet  became,  therefore,  a  phenomenon  of  induction  similar  to 
that  described  under  the  head  of  statical  electricity,  the  constitution 
of  iron  being  such  that  the  fluids  recombined  on  the  disturbing  cause 
being  removed ;  the  constitution  of  steel,  on  the  contrary,  prevent- 
ing their  reunion.  There  existed,  however,  one  great  difference 
between  a  magnetic  bar  and  a  body  excited  by  induction  with  ma- 
A  C  _B      chine  electricity.    If  the  bar  A,  C,  B,  e|:cited 

\^  by  induction,  and  of  which  the  portion  A  is 
J\  positive,  and  B  negative,  the  middle  C  being 
neutral,  be  cut  in  t\yo  at  C,  the  portions  A 
■^  and  B  retain  their  peculiar  states,  one  posi- 
"TT  tive  and  the  other  negative.  But  if  the  mag- 
*^  netic  bar  A,  C,  B  be  broken  across  at  the 
■^C  neutral  portion  C,  then  each  half  becomes 
a  perfect  magnet  of  half  the  strength  of  the 
entire;  the  points  C  and  C",  which  had 
been  neutral,  acquire  magnetic  power  ;  and 
if  these  portions  be  again  broken,  each  frag- 
'7jr<^  ^fiW^  ment  is  a  perfect  magnet.  Magnetism  be- 
longs, in  this  way,  to  the  inmost  particles  of  the  body,  and  in  the 
general  mass  each  magnetic  molecule  is  still  active  and  independ- 
ent ;  a  magnet  resembles,  therefore,  an  exceedingly  bad  conductor, 
which  has  been  inductively  excited  by  common  electricity,  and  the 
particles  of  which  retain  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  their  state 
of  polar  excitation. 

In  order  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  magnetic  action,  we 
must  free  ourselves,  however,  from  all  these  analogies  to  machine 
electricity,  no  matter  how  well  grounded  they  may  appear  to  be 
when  superficially  examined.  The  electricity  of  the  magnet  is 
constantly  circulating,  and  it  possesses  so  little  tension  that  it 
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aerer  learei  tke  magnetic  element,  or  molecule  of  iron  or  Btael,  in 
which  it  has  itB  origin ;  in  fact,  every  current  of  electricity  posaeas- 
es  magnetic  pTOpertiee,  and  atmulatei  the  action  of  a  magnet  aita- 
Med  transversely  to  it.  Thus,  if  a  needle  be  held  transTersely.  on  a 
wire  carrying  an  electric  cnrrent,  it  becomes  magnetic  precisely  aa 
if  it  had  been  kid  parallel  to  a  magnet  j  and  by  bending  the  wire 
round  so  as  to  form  a  coil,  the  magnetism  which  it  confers  being 
increaaed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  turns,  may  be  rendered  so 
intense  as  to  surpass  that  of  the  moat  Vig.  i. 

powerful  steel  magnets  that  are  made.  .  ^  ^  .  .    .       u 

\b  fig.  1  a  raaall  coil  is  represented,  by  J 
wbien  magnetism  is  conferred  upon  the  i 
bar*of  steel  inside.  And 
in  fig.  2,  a  large  hprae- 
I  shoe  of  soft  iron,  by  being  covered  by  a  helix  of  many 
I  hundred  tarns,  may  become  able  to  raise  a  weight  Of 
I  some  hundreds  of  pounds  by  the  magnetism  it  ac- 

the  coil  of  wire  carrying  the  current  may  be 
shown,  also,  to  possess  magnetic  properties  by  its 
.^  attractive  and  repnleive  action  on  a  magnet.     A  coil 
as  in  fig.  3,  suspEuded  so  aa  pi,.}. 

to  be  able  to  move  freely,  is 
attracted  and  repelled  by  the 
poles  of  a  magnet  precisely 
as  if  it  also  had  a  magnetic 
pole  at  each  end.  A  flat  coil,  as  in  fig.  4, 
18  also  found  to  he  magnetic,  the  poles  be* 
ing  indefinitely  Dear  each  other  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  coil.  A  beautiful  form  of  the  cs- 
T^.  9.  periment 

in    a    long    wire,  ^ 
which  is  made  into  a  close  coif,  and  connect- 
ed at  the  ends  with  a  pair  of  little  plates  of 
zinc  and  copper,  aa  in  fig.  5.    On  placing  this 
system,  buoyed  by  a  piece  of  cork,  in  a  dish 
p  of  acidulated  water,  it  settles  itaelf  at  right 
^  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  nee- 
Wdle,  and  behaves  in  all  respects  like  a  mag- 
p  net  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  coil,  and 
J  perpendicular  to  its  plane. 
P      It  is  now  necessary  to  examine  into  the 
—  relation  which  the  direction  of  the  current 

bears  to  the  poles  of  the  magnets  which  it  forms,  or  which  might 
represent  its  action.  -If  A  B  be  a  wire  in  which  a  current     * 
is  descending,  as  marked  by  the  arrow,  and  a  needle,  N  S,      y^ 
is  placed  transverse  to  it,  the  right-hand  end  of  the  needle  i'        i 
"  becorae^tfae  north,  and  left-hand  end  of  the  nee-  S   I   ^ 
die  the  south  pole  ;  if  the  direction  of  the  current      '™ 
^^  be  reversed,  the  north  pole  is  formed  at  the  left.    In  a 
B         circular  current,  the  position  of  the  pole  may  be,  conse- 
quently, easily  seen;  the  current  A  B,  which  descends  in  front 
T 
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of,  and  ascends  behind  the  needle,  prodnces  in  the  bar,  N  3,  b 
northern  polarity-  to  the  right,  and  a  southern  to  the  left ;  the  ac- 
tion of  magnetic  currents  upon  each  other  supplies  the  explana- 
tion of  these  phenomena.  If  two  wires  carrying  Galvanic  currents 
be  brought  near  each  other,  there  is  attraction  or  rq»ulsion,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  currents ;  if  the  two  currents  be  in  the 
same  direction,  the  wires  attract ;  if  in  opposite  directions,  the  wires 
repel  each  other.  The  cause  is  evident  on  inspecting 
the  figure :  the  upper  wires  being  arrows  which  carry 
sl^N si^  currents  in  the  same  direction,  they  act  on  each  other, 
as  should  a  pair  of  magnets  placed  transverse  to  their 
direction ;  the  ends  of  the  magnets  which  are  juxtaposed 
have  opposite  polarities,  and  attract  i  lirhile  in  the  lower 
^  arrows,  where  the  currents  are  in  opposite  directions, 
the  effect  is  the  same  as  would  result  from  the  magnets 
of  which  the  contiguous  poles  are  of  the  same  name,  and  hence  re- 
pulsion. 

A  wire  carrying  an  electric  current  being  thus  a  magnet,  it  acts 
upon  permanent  magnets,  attracting  or  repelling,  according  to  its 
position,  and  generally,  from  the  combination  of  the  two  forces, 
generating  very  complex  and  singular  motions.  These  actions 
have  been  so  minutely  and  so  extensively  studied  as  to  constitute 
a  distinct  branch  of  this  department,  termed  dectr<hmattrut%8m  ;  but 
being  unimportant  in  detail  except  in  physical  relations,  I  shall 
only  notice  the  experiments  by  which  (Ersted  first  created  this 
branch  of  science,  and  which  have  ultimately  led  to  one  of  the  best 
measures  of  electricity,  the  multiplying  galvanometer. 

If  a  Galvanic  current  be  passed  over  a  magnet  in  the  direction  of 
d|   «B  the  arrow  in  the  figure,  and  the 

\    J >         needle  be  movable  on  its  centre, 

'"^  it  endeavours  to  assume  a  position 
such  as  will  bring  it  parallel,  and 
with  opposite  poles  presented  to 
the  magnet  which  the  wire  repre- 
sents ;  and  hence,  in  the  figure,  the 
motion  would  be  to  bring  the  south 
pole  above  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  to  depress  the  north  pole 
below  it,  until  the  needle  had  assumed  a  position  perpendicular  to 
the  conducting  wire,  if  the  current  had  been  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, the  action  would  have  been  reversed,  and  the  north  pole 
would  have  been  turned  up  from  the  paper  i  but  if  the  current  be 
reversed  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  brought  under  the  needle,  as  in 
the  figure,  it  causes  a  deflection  similar  to  that  of  the  superior  por- 
tion, and  hence  the  angle  through  which  the  needle  moves  is  much 
increased.  If  the  needle  were  aflfected  onlv  by  the  current  passing 
over  or  under  it,  its  ultimate  position  would  be,  in  all  cases,  at  right 
angles  to  the  current ;  but  as  the  magnetic  action  of  the  earth  tends 
constantly  to  bring  it  back  to  its  direction  of  north  and  south,  the 
position  which  it  ultimately  assumes  is  the  resultant  of  the  two 
forces. 

The  deflection  of  the  needle  being  thus  an  indication  of  the  pas* 
■age  of  an  electric  current  through  the  wire,  it  is  desirable  in  prac 
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lice  to  give  the  power  of  the  current  as  much  effect  as  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  diminish  as  much  as  can  be  done  the  action 
of  the  terrestrial  magnetism.  The  £rst  is  effected  easily  by  increas- 
ug  to  the  desired  degree  the  number  of  turns  which  the  wire  makes 
round  the  needle ;  for  the  total  effect,  as  will  easily  be  understood 
from  the  description  of  the  figure  above,  is  proportional  to  the  num- 
ber of  coils ;  but  the  diminution  of  the  effect  of  the  earth  upon  the 
needle  requires  some  more  care.  If  the  needle  be  made  but  feebly 
magnetic,  the  power  of  the  current  to  turn  it  diminishes  just  as 
much  as  the  power  of  the  earth  to  prevent  its  turning,  and  there  is 
hence  nothing  gained ;  but  the  object  is  effected  by  using  a  combi* 
nation  of  two,  three,  or  four  powerful  needles,  so  arranged  that 
with  regard  to  the  earth  they  are  made  to  represent  one  very  feeble 
needle.  Thus,  in  the  figure,  the  three  magnets  N  and  S,  being 
suspended  with  their  opposite  poles  next  one 
another,  act  on  each  other  so  powerfully  that 
the  remote  and  weaker  opposing  action  of  the    ^^ 

earth  becomes  almost  insensible.    A  current    

passing  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  C,  £,  ^  g^ 
I),  will  tend  to  depress  the  north  poles  of  the 
upper  and  lower,  and  the  south  pole  of  the  middle  needle  below  the 
plane  of  the  paper ;  and  when  it  passes  under  the  middle  needle, 
Its  action  upon  it  will  be  the  same,  since  its  direction  is  reversed. 
The  amount  of  deflection  of  such  a  system  of  needles  will  still  be 
regulated  by  residual  terrestrial  influence ;  but  as  this  may  be  ren* 
dered  as  small  as  may  be  wished,  the  delicacv  of  the  apparatus  may 
be  increased  without  limit.  It  is  not  desirable  that  tne  system  o( 
needles  should  be  completely  astatic,  that  is,  indifferent  to  the  earth, 
for  then  the  degree  of  deflection  by  a  given  current  would  be  af« 
fected  by  trivial  and  accidental  causes ;  but  by  leaving  a  small  resi- 
due of  terrestrial  magnetic  effect,  the  current  acts  against  this,  and 
thus  produces  a  deflection  subject  to  an  assignable  law,  by  which 
the  strength  of  the  current  may  be  determined.  Within  a  certain 
limit,  about  30°,  the  angle  of  deflection  is  proportional  to  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity  flowing  along  the  wire,  but  beyond  that  it  follows 
a  more  complicated  law,  which,  as  involving  mathematical  relations, 
I  shall  not  admit  here.  To  obtain  a  greater  degree  of  delicacy  and 
uniformity  of  action,  the  system  of  needles  is  in  all  good  instruments 
hung  by  a  thread  of  glsss  or  of  silk,  like  the  beam  of  Coulomb's 
balance  (page  1 13).  The  deflecting  force  then  acts  against  the  force 
of  torsion,  and  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  is  reduced  to  its  sim- 
plest possible  conditions. 

The  galvanometer,  such  as,  with  the  thermo-pile,  constitutes  the 
therm o-multiplier,  is  represented  in  section  and  in  perspective  in 
the  following  figures ;  the  same  letters  apply  to  both.  A,  d,  C  is  the 
frame  around  which  the  copper  wire  is  coiled,  the  ends  T  of  which 
terminate  in  the  metallic  tubes  F,  F'.  This  frame  is  fixed  on  a  hor- 
izontal plate  D,  E,  which  can  tarn  in  its  own  plane  around  its  cfen- 
tre  by  means  of  a  toothed  wheel  and  endless  screw,  which  are  put 
in  motion  by  the  button  O.  Q,  M,  N  is  the  support  of  the  astatic 
system  of  two  magnetic  needles,  suspended  to  a  thread  of  cocoon 
silk  y,  L.    R,  S  is  the  glass  cylinder,  secured  by  brass  rings  P,  S, 
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Y,  Z,  which  covers  the  apparatiiB,  and  rests  on  the  base  K,  I.  A 
graduated  semicircle,  accurately  divided,  is  drawn  upon  the  card, 
and  by  means  of  the  supporting  screws,  and  the  movement  of  the 
frame  A,  B,  C,  the  upper  needle  is  brought  to  be  exactly  parallel  to 
the  coils,  and  to  point  to  the  commencement  of  the  scale,  being 
regulated  in  its  height  by  means  of  the  screw  X,  with  which  the 
silk  thread  is  in  connexion. 

Where  the  current  to  be  measured  by  the  galvanometer  is  deri- 
ved from  a  thermo-electric  combination,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
wire  should  be  much  thicker  than  for  a  similar  current  &om  a  hydro- 
electric source,  as  the  low  intensity  of  the  fluid  thrown  into  motion 
bv  heat  might  cause  false  indications  of  its  quantity,  unless  an  am- 
ple path  were  opened  through  the  best  conductors  for  it ;  the  num- 
ber of  coils  for  a  thermo-electric  galvanometer  should  also,  for  the 
same  reason,  be  as  few  as  possible.  It  is,  therefore,  not  usual  to 
employ  the  same  instrument  for  these  two  kinds  of  researches. 
The  position  of  the  galvanometer  in  employing  the  thermo-electric 
pile  in  the  researches  on  radiant  heat,  has  been  described,  page  98, 
and  its  use  in  measuring  the  quantity  of  electricity  flowing  from 
galvanic  sources,  which  has  been  already  partly  noticed,  will  be  far- 
ther described  in  a  future  place. 

The  passage  of  an  electric  current  in  the  vicinity  of  any  substance 
capable  of  assuming  magnetic  properties  is  thus,  bv  what  has  pass- 
ed, shown  to  be  sufficient  for  their  excitation,  and  conversely  if  a 
magnet,  whether  permanent  or  temporarily  produced,  be  brought 
near  a  substance  through  which  an  electric  current  may  circulate, 
a  current  is  immediately  formed,  the  direction  of  which  is  always 
tha  same  as  that  of  a  pre-existing  current,  which  would  have  con- 
ferred on  the  magnet  the  properties  which  it  actually  has.  In  like 
manner,  one  current  may  generate  another  in  a  closed  conductor 
near  it,  precisely  as  one  magnet  may  prodnce  another,  or  that  a 
body  statically  excited  may  induce  the  electric  condition  on  the 
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bodies  in  its  neighbottrkood ;  but  such  peculiar  influences  are  too 
removed  from  tbe  proper  domain  of  chemistry*  to  justify  any  detail- 
ed description  of  them. 

Id  concluding  tluB  section  of  the  subject  of  electricity,  it  !&»  however,  in^rtant 
to  prevent  its  ^ing  supposed  that,  by  the  omission  of  such  considerations,  they  are 
to  be  considered  as  of  inferior  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  It  is  so  much 
tihe  reverse,  that  perhaps  one  of  the  most  active  sources  of  the  electricity  which 
ws  shall  find  to  play  a  most  important  part  in  chemical  combination,  is  derived  from 
the  induction  of  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  earth  itself:  for  the  earth  being  ren* 
dered  magnetic  by  means  of  the  thermo-electric  currents  which  circulate  arouj^d 
it  spirally  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  it  is  sufficient  to  bend  a  bit  of  copper  wire 
into  a  ring,  and  whirl  it  round  the  finger  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  equator,  to 
obtain  a  current  through  the  wire.  A  disk  of  copper  revolving  in  this  plane  is  a 
source  of  electricity  derived  from  the  inductive  influence  of  the  earth,  differing,  in- 
deed, amazingly  flcm  the  brilliant  excitation  of  the  thunder-cloud,  but  surpassing 
it  fiur  in  realpower  of  eflfbct,  and  in  the  quantity  of  the  electric  fluid  actually  brought 
mto  play.  We  arrive  here^  indeed,  at  the  extreme  modification  of  this  active  and 
omnipresent  force :  we  found  it  iu  the  commencement,  though  existing  in  exceed- 
ingly small  quantity,  preservaUe  only  by  the  very  best  insulating  means,  and  mani- 
festing its  tendency  to  escape  by  the  attractions,  the  flashes,  Uie  mechanical  vio- 
lence which  characteri^  nuKdune  electricity ;  while,  in  the  fbrm  of  magnetism,  or 
of  a  magneto-electric  current,  though  present  in  a  quantity  many  millions  of  times 
greater,  it  flows  uniformly,  and  afancst  insensibly,  along  the  perfect  conductors 
through  which  alooe  it  is  competent  to  pass,  and  it  requires  particular  care  to  suc- 
ceed in  demonstrating  its  heating,  its  luminous^  or  its  mechanical  eflTects ;  but  we 
recognise  in  it,  nevertheless,  the  untiring  agent  by  which  the  inorganic  superstruC'^ 
ture  of  the  habitable  globe  has  been  produced,  by  which  the  depositories  of  the  most 
important  metals  in  the  clefts  of  rocks  have  been  accumulated,  and  which  being 
thus  the  safeguard  of  navigation,  the  source  of  all  metallurgic  industry,  becomes  not 
less  important  to  the  civilization  of  mankind  at  large,  than  it  is  found,  from  its  par- 
aoMunl  inflnenoe  ob<  chemical  afllmty,  its  pewer  to  separate  those  elements  most 
intimately  joined,  and  to  effect  the  union  of  those  which  appear  most  adverse  to 
mutual  oombination,  as  well  as  the  facility  vrith  which  its  principles  may  be  applied 
to  the  exptanation  of  the  laws  of  chemical  phenomena,  to  be  available  in  the  hands 
of  tlie  philosopher  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

To  the  chemist,  therefore,  the  most  useful  property  of  electricity  is  the  poiwer 
which  it  possesses  of  modifying,  annulling,  or  superseding  chemical  affinity.  I  have 
hitherto  avoided  as  much  as  possible  involving  any  ideas  of  chemical  decomposition 
in  the  account  of  crectricity  just  given,  restricting  mjrself  to  narrate  such  circum- 
stanees  as  might  serve  for  the  recognition  of  bodies  by  means  of  their  electrical 
properties,  independent  of  thehr  chemical  constitution.  But',  the  question  whether 
electrical  influence  and  aflSnity  are  identical,  or  what  are  their  exact  relations, 
and  the  discussion  .of  the  theory  of  electro-chemical  combination,  still  remain,  and 
will  be  examined  when,  first,  the  nature  of  affinity  and  the  distinction  between  it 
and  the  action  of  cohesive  force  have  been  described,  and  the  general  system  of  nom 
i^aclatore  by  which  chemical  substances  are  designated  has  been  briefly  noticed 
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Tre>  general  properties  and  laws  of  the  physical  agents,  coh 
light,  heat,  and  electricity,  having  been  now  described  so  far  n.3 
necessary,  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  those  p|^||u*tie8  in  ch»r- 
aeterizing  the  sabstances,  elementary  or  compoundJ^Bose  more  pe« 
eoHarly  ehemical  relalkms  we  shall  now  proceed  to  Btadv,#it  is  ne- 
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cessaiy  to  prefix  to  the  description  of  the  forces  by  which  chemical 
union  is  effected,  and  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  controlled,  a  short 
statement  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  names  of  the  substances 
to  which  there  wUl  be  frequent  occasion  to  refer  have  been  con- 
structed. 

There  are  at  present  known  fifty-five  substances  which  the  chemist 
has  not  been  as  yet  able  to  separate  into  other  elements.  These  are 
distinguished  by  the  following  names : 


Oxygen, 

0. 

Potassium, 

K. 

Arsenic, 

As. 

Hydrogen, 

H. 

Sodium, 

Na. 

Antimony, 

Sb. 

Nitrogen, 

N. 

Lithium, 

Li. 

Tungsten, 

W. 

Carbon, 

C. 

Barium, 

Ba. 

Molybdenum, 

Mo. 

Boron, 

B. 

Strontium, 

Sr. 

Tantalum, 

Ta. 

Silicon, 

Si. 

Calcium, 

Ca. 

Chromium, 

Cr. 

Sulphur, 

s. 

Magnesium, 

Mg. 

Vanadium, 

V. 

Seleninm, 

Se. 

Aluminum, 

Al. 

Uranium, 

U. 

PhosphoroB, 

P. 

Glucinum, 

G. 

Gold, 

Au. 

Chlorine, 

CL 

Zirconium, 

Zr. 

Iridium, 

Ir. 

Iodine, 

I. 

Thorium, 

Th. 

Osmium, 

Os. 

Brc»nine, 

Br. 

Yttrium, 

Y. 

Platinum, 

PI. 

Fluorine, 

F. 

Cerium, 

Ce. 

Tin, 

Sn. 

Tellurium, 

Te. 

Lanthanum, 

Ln. 

Lead, 

Pb. 

Mercury, 

Hg. 

Manganese, 

Mn. 

Bismuth, 

Bi.* 

Zinc, 

Zn. 

Iron, 

Fe. 

Silver, 

Ag. 

Cadmium, 

Cd. 

Copper, 

Cu. 

Palladium, 

Pd. 

Cobalt, 

Ca 

Titanium, 

Ti. 

Rhodium, 

R. 

Nickel, 

Ni. 

By  the  combination  of  these  bodies  among  each  other,  the  various 
substances  which  exist  in  nature  are  produced. 

These  sin^ile  bodies  have  been  divided,  from  thb  earliest  days  of 
accurate  chemistry,  into  two  classes,  the  metallic  and  the  non-me- 
tallic elements.  The  first  thirteen  in  the  list  are  non-metallic ;  the 
remaining  bodies  are  metfillic.  It  is  found,  however,  that  this  di* 
vision  is  only  popularly  correct ;  no  matter  how  we  may  define  a 
metal,  we  cannot  avoid  breaking  through  connexions  of  the  most  in- 
timate and  important  kind  if  we  endeavour  to  retain  the  class  of 
metals  as  one  founded  on  really  existing  chemical  principles.  Thus, 
in  density  and  lustre,  arsenic  and  tellurium  are  indubitably  metals ; 
and  yet,  if  we  class  these  bodies  with  copper  or  lead,  we  breaic  through 
all  laws  of  chemical  analogy,  for  in  their  combinations  they  assim 
Uate ,  themselves  most  perfectly,  one  to  sulphur,  and  the  other  to 
phosphorus.  In  selenium,  also,  the  metallic  characters  are  so  feebly 
marked,  that  even  >did  we  not  know  that  by  its  properties  it  must  be 
classed  with  sulphur,  we  could  not  place  it  as  a  metal  without  great 
doubt. 
'  In  describing  the  simple  bodies,  I  shall  retain  as  a  division  the 
chemistry  of  the  metals,  for  the  classification,  like  all  those  which 

ve  been  long  in  extensive  use,  has  in  some  respects  much  utility 
ruth ;  but  in  cases  where  the  study  of  certain  bodies  will  be  fa« 
ed  by  departing  from  it,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  do  so.    In  order 
oid  confusion  subsequently,  I  shall  here  describe,  as  succinctly 
as  possible,  tl&^ymenclature  which  has  been  adopted  in  chemistry ; 
, '  foi;  in  a  scieflrwhere  the  multiplicity  of  objects  to  be  noticed  is 
so  greal^  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  principles  upon 
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which  the  names  of  these  ohjeets  are  founded  should  he  clearly 
understood. 

In  all  conditions  of  science,  the  nomenclature  has  heen  regulated 
hy  the  prevalent  theoretical  ideas  of  the  time,  and  it  is  probably  vain 
to  look  for  a  system  of  names  which  shall  tell  what  the  bodies  really 
are,  and  not  pretend  to  tell  more ;  for  that  would  suppose  that  we 
knew  what  the  bodies  are,  whereas,  in  the  most  perfect  state  of 
science,  we  only  know  what  we  believe  them  to  be.  Thus,  at  a  time 
when,  by  a  mal-application  to  chemistry  of  the  analogy  of  the  human 
body  and  its  soul,  all  bodies  were  looked  upon  as  having  a  volatile 
and  a  fixed,  an  active  and  an  inert  element,  the  names  of  spirit  of 
wine,  spirit  of  hartshorn,  and  spirit  of  salt  were  invented ;  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  theory  of  phlogiston  prevailed  in  the  minds  of 
chemists,  the  spirit  of  salt  became  dephlogisticated  marine  acid ; 
when  the  important  functions  of  oxygen  were  pointed  out  by  Lavoi- 
sier, the  name  was  in  his  theory  changed  to  oxymuriatic  acid ;  and, 
finally,  when  the  present  view  was  introduced  by  Davy,  the  name 
hydrochloric  acid  became  the  most  correct.  The  cause  of  this  is, 
that  in  a  good  system  of  chemical  nomenclature,  we  require  two  con- 
ditions which  it  ia  very  difficult  to  successfully  combine  i  that  the 
name  shall  not  only  tell  us  that  the  substance  is  an  independent  sub- 
stance, but  that  it  shall  give  to  us  an  idea  of  its  most  important  chem- 
ical character,  its  composition ;  thus  the  name  prussic  acid  is  less 
strictly  scientific  than  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  shows  us  that 
its  elements  are  hydrogen  and  cyanogen ;  and  iron  pyrites  sives  a 
less  perfect  picture  of  the  body  it  describes  than  the  words  bisulphuret 
of  iron.  The  necessity  for  indicating  by  the  chemical  name  of  a 
body  its  chemical  composition,  is  thus  what  renders  chemical  nom- 
enclature at  once  so  variable  and  so  complex,  but  it  is  also  that  which 
alone  tables  us  to  connect  distinct  ideas  with  our  words. 

The  benefit  conferred  upon  chemistry  by  the  nomenclature  intro* 
daced  by  Lavoisier  and  Guyton  was  scarcely  inferior  in  its  impor- 
tance to  the  accurate  ideas  of  combination  in  which  it  had  its  origin. 
The  removal  of  the  unconnected  and  unfounded  names,  which  had 
been  invented  by  the  older  chemists,  and  the  invention  of  the  idea 
that  every  name  of  a  compound  body  should  express  its  composition, 
involved  the  increase  of  accuracy  in  the  minds  of  those  chemists  by 
whom  science  was  subsequently  to  be  prosecuted,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  most  fertile  source  of  the  discoveries  made  up 
to  the  present  day. 

The  names  most  employed  in  chemistry  are  aeid^  base,  and  sqft. 
The  word  add  signifying  originally  sour,  was  applied  to  all  bodies 
which  tasted  like  vinegar.  The  .word  base  signifies  any  substance 
whichy  uniting  with  an  acid,  ioivCjS'M  compound,  of  which  it  is  the 
basis  or  foundation ;  and  the  con^pl^uiid  formed  by  their  union,  being 
generally  similar  to  common  salt  i^*^  siti'perficial  characters,  is  termed 
a  salt.  Thus,  oil  of  vitriol  tasting,  when  mixed  with  water,  sour,  is 
an  acid ;  soda  is  a  base,  and,  whe^  eo'mbined,  they  form  the  well- 
known  salt  called  after  Glauber^  who  discovered  it.  Such  are  the 
names  of  those  classes  of  bodies,  the  discovery  of  which  dates  from 
m  remote  period. 

Acting  on  the  principle  that,  in  naming  a  sim)^  substance,  the 
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9ame  should  be  derired  from  its  most  characteristic  property,  La- 
voisier  formed  the  word  "  oxygen"  from  off^,  acid,  and  yewo«,  I 
generate,  to  signify  the  important  substance,  the  functions  of  which 
he  was  the  first  to  show,  and  which  he  imagined  to  have  the  peculiar 
property  of  forming  acids«    In  like  manner,  he  constructed  tne  word 
'^  hydrogen"  from  vdcip^  water,  and  yewawj  to  express  its  most  im- 
portant property,  of  being  an  element  of  water.     This  principle  can, 
however,  seldom  be  rigidly  acted  on ;  for  example,  oxygen  is  as 
much  a  water  former  as  hydrogen ;  and  the  name  of  oxygen  itself  ia 
not  without  objection,  as  the  pre-eminence  as  acid  former,  which 
Lavoisier  imagined  it  to  possess,  has  been  latterly  overthrown.    la 
the  case  of  simple  bodies,  names  derived  from  quite  arbitrary  sources, 
as  tellurium  from  telltis^  the  earth ;  selenium  from  atikrjvTi^  the  moon ; 
vanadium  and  thorium  from  Vanadis  and  Thor,  deities  of  Scandi- 
navian mythology ;  chlorine  from  ^(^uiipo^^  yellowish  green  (its  col* 
our) ;  and  similarly  iodine  from  loeidtj^  (like  a  violet),  have  a  great 
superiority  over  those  which,  by  attempting  to  teach  more  when 
first  invented,  have  the  disadvantage  of  teaching  falsely  at  a  future 
period. 

The  simple  bodies,  combining  with  each  other,  form  compound 
bodies  of  the  first  order,  or  binary  compounds.  The  names  of  those 
binary  compounds  which  contain  oxygen  are  of  two  kinds,  according 
as  the  compound  possesses  acid  properties  or  not  5  if  it  be  an  acid, 
the  word  acid  is  added  to  that  of  the  other  body  to  which  the  ter- 
mination ic  is  joined.  Thus  the  acid  compound  of  sulphur  and 
oxygen  is  sulphuric  acid ;  the  acid  compound  of  phosphorus  aad 
oxygen  is  phosphoric  >  acid.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  same 
body  forms  with  oxygen  two  acids,  in  which  case,  that  containing 
most  oxygen  retains  the  terminal  I'c,  while  that  in  which  there  is 
least  oxygen  ends  in  ous.  Thus  there  is  sulphurous  acidj  and  pkoi^ 
phorouB  addy  consisting  of  sulphur  united  with  less  oxygen  than 
could  form  the  sulphuric  or  the  phosphoric  acids.  Many  bodies  form, 
however,  with  oxygen  more  than  two  acids,  and  in  this  case  a 
new  principle  of  nomenclature  has  been  introduced:  the  words 
VTTo,  hypo,  and  imepy  hyper,  under  and  over,  are  prefixed  to  the  de- 
grees terminating  as  before  stated.  Thus  there  is  an  acid  of  sul- 
phur containing  less  oxygen  than  the  sulphurous  acid,  and  it  is  call- 
ed hypo-sulpkurous  acid ;  and  also  an  acid  containing  more  oxygen 
than  the  sulphurous,  but  less  than  the  sulphuric  acid :  this  might  be 
called  either  hyper'sulphurous  or  hypo-sulphuric  acid;  the  latter  name 
has  been  universally  adopted.  Chlorine  forms,  with  oxygen,  four 
acids,  which  are  the  hypo-chlorous  acidy  chlorous  add,  chloric  add^ 
aad  hyp&-chloric  add,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  substituting  the  short- 
e^Latin  per  for  the  Greek  vTrep,  perchloric  add. 

In  cases  where  the  compound  formed  with  oxygen  is  not  an  aeid, 
it  is  termed  an  oxide  of  the  substance  with  which  the 'oxygen  is  uni- 
ted. Thus  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  copper,  are  re- 
spectively the  compounds  of  oxygen  with  lead,  with  iron,  and  with 
copper.  In  many  cases,  where  oxygen  unites  with  bodies  in  move 
than  one  proportion,  one  compound  may  be  an  acid,  and  the  other 
not.  Thus  manganese, uniting  with  oxygen,gives  manganic  add  and 
permanganic  acidy  but  in  a  lower  degree  of  oxidation  it  forms  several 
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vaides  ef  fnanganese.  For  as  a  substance  uniting  with  oxygen  majr 
form  many  acids,  so  may  it  form  many  oxides  also ;  and  in  such 
cases  it  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another. 
This  is  done  by  the  adoption  of  the  Greek  words  frporof ,  dnrrspof, 
rpiTo^  (first,  second,  third),  prefixed  to  the  word  oxide.  Thus  we 
say  protoxide  of  lead,  deutoxide  of  lead,  tritoxide  of  iron ;  the  ox- 
ide which  contains  most  oxygen  is  often  called  the  peroxidej  and  that 
which  contains  least  the  suboxide,  as  peroxide  of  manganese,  stUioxide  of 
copper.  The  word  sesqui  (one  and  a  half)  is  also  used  for  oxides  in- 
termediate between  protoxides  and  deutoxides,  bat  the  nomenclature 
then  involves  numerical  proportions,  which  will  require  to  be  de* 
scribed  herafter. 

Some  other  simple  non-metallic  bodies,  in  combining  with  the  met- 
als, form  compounds,  of  which  the  names  are  constructed  on  the  same 
plan  as  those  of  the  metaUio  oxides.    Thus, 

Bromine  forms  Bromides. 
Fluorine      "     Fluorides. 

The  compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  metals  having  been  popularly 
named  before  Lavoisier's  time,  and  it  being  desirable  to  retain,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  names  already  in  common  use,  a  differemi 
form  of  termination  is  adopted  for  that  body  and  some  others. 
Thus,  « 

Sulphur  gives  Sulphurets. 
Selenium  '^  Seleniurets. 
Tellurium    <'     Tellurets. 


Chlorine  forms  Chlorides. 
Iodine         ''      Iodides. 


Carbon        *^     Carburets. 


Nitrogen    gives  Nitrurets. 
Phosphorus    "    Phosphurets 
Arsenic  "    Arseniurets. 


To  distinguish  between  the  diflferent  sulphurets  or  chlorides,  &:c., 
of  the  same  metal,  the  Greek  prefixes  are  adopted,  as  in  the  case  of 
oxides.  We  have  thus  proto-Moride  and  detUO'chloride  of  manga- 
nese ;  also  percklorides  and  subchlorides.  The  Latin  bis  is  often 
substituted  for  the  Greek  dettto,  as  the  bichloride  of  tin  in  place  of 
the  deuto-chloride.  Among  Continental  chemists,  names  which 
should  be  translated  chiorurei  in  place  of  chloride,  and  sulphide  in 
place  of  sulphuret,  are  frequently  employed ;  but  as  these  are  found- 
ed on  certam  theoretical  ideas  that  have  not  yet  been  discussed,  the 
propriety  of  adopting  such  additional  terminations  cannot  be  con- 
sidered untfl  we  have  proceeded  farther. 

Where  two  non-nnetallic  bodies  are  united,  it  is  a  question  how 
the  name  of  the  compound  should  be  formed.  Thus,  in  a  compound 
ef  chlorine  and  phosphorus,  should  it  be  caDed  chloride  of  phos« 
phorus  or  phosphuret  of  chlorine  1  This  is  decided  by  referring  to 
the  classification  of  the  simple  bodies  which  will  be  hereafter  given, 
and  which  is  founded  on  a  view  of  all  their  chemical  properties  taken 
together.  Whichever  element  stands  highest  in  the  scale  gives 
the  characteristic  name  to  the  compound  bodv.  Thus  chlorine  is 
above  phos|^orus,  and  we  say  chloride  of  phosphorus.  Iodine  is  also 
above  phosphorus,  and  we  say  iodide  of  phosphorus  ;  but  iodine  is 
below  chlorine,  and  we  hence  call  the  compound  which  they  form 
tUoride  of  iodine^ 

The  combination  of  the  metals  with  each  other,  except  in  some 
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peculiar  instances,  are  termed  alloys.  Thus  we  say  brass  is  an  Mm 
of  copper  and  zinc  ;  fusible  metal  is  an  eUloy  of  bismuth,  tin,  and 
lead.  Where  one  metal  is  mercury,  the  alloy  is  termed  an  amalgam 
of  the  other  metal ;  thus,  an  amalgam  of  silver  is  an  alloy  of  mercury 
and  silver  ;  an  amalgam  of  tin  is  an  alloy  of  mercury  and  tin.  Arse-* 
nic  and  tellurium  are  so  far  removed  from  the  metals  by  their 
chemical  characters,  that  their  compounds  with  the  proper  metals 
have  the  peculiar  termination  in  uret. 

By  the  union  of  two  primary  compounds  there  is  formed  a  mc- 
ondary  compound.  These  seconiuiry  compounds  are  generally  termed 
Bolts.  The  word  salt  is,  however,  applied  to  numerous  classes  of 
primary  compounds.  Thus,  the  metallic  iodides,  chlorides,  bromidesi 
and  fluorides  are  recognised  as  salts.  It  is  now  also  a  debated  ques- 
tion whether  the  bodies  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  an  acid  and 
an  oxide  are  really  primary  or  secondary  compounds ;  but  I  shall 
now  describe  only  the  ordinary  nomenclature  of  those  bodies,  post* 
poning  the  discussion  of  their  intimate  constitution  to  another  place. 
When  an  acid  and  a  metallic  oxide,  both  primary  compounds,  com- 
bine to  form  a  secondary  compound  or  a  salt,  the  specific  name  of 
the  salt  is  that  of  the  base,  without  any  change  \  we  thus  say  a  sak 
of  soda,  a  salt  of  oxide  of  copper  j  the  generic  name  is  taken  from  the 
acid,  the  word  acid  being  omitted,  and  the  final  ic  ueing  changed  into 
ate,  or  the  final  ous  into  ite.  The^^e  is  thus  formed  from  sulphuric 
acid  and  soda  sulphate  of  soda.  From  nitric  acid  and  oxide  of  lead, 
nitrate  of  oxide  of  lead.  From  sulphurous  acid  and  potash,  sulphiu 
of  potash.  From  hypochlorous  acid  and  lime,  hypochlorite  of  lime.. 
Where  the  salt  contains  an  oxide  of  one  of  the  common  metals,  it 
is  usual  to  suppress  the  words  of  oxide  in  its  name,  and  thus  to  say 
•  sulphate  of  copper  in  place  of  sulphate  of  oxide  of  copper ;  nitrate 
of  lead  in  place  of  nitrate  of  oxide  of  lead.  The  strict  correctness 
of  language  is  thus  sacrificed ;  but  if  the  idea  of  the  composition  of 
the  ssdt  be  held  clearly  in  the  mind,  the  abbreviation  is  not  injuri- 
ous; this  mode  of  naming  salts  is  so  universal,  that  breaking  in  on 
it  might  be  productive  of  more  injury  than  allowing  it  to  remain ;  I 
shall  therefore  say,  for  example,  nitrate  of  lead,  understandings  how- 
ever, that  the  nitric  acid  is  combined  not  with  lead,  but  with  oxide 
of  lead. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  metal  forming  with  oxygen  two  ox- 
ides, will  form  with  acids  a  class  of  salts  for  each  oxide.  In  this 
case  the  words  proto,  deuto,  sesqui,  or  per,  by  which  the  oxides  are 
distinguished  from  each  other,  are  prefixed  to  the  generic  name  of 
the  sadt.  We  thus  say  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  persulphate  of  iron ; 
indicating  that  there  is  in  one  salt  the  protoxide,  and  in  the  other 
the  peroxide  of  iron.  We  have  sesqui-sulphate  of  manganese,  and 
deuto-sulphate  of  platinum.  The  relative  quantity  of  acid  and  base 
being  liable  to  variation,  there  are  acid  salts  with  an  excess  of  acid, 
and  basic  salts  with  an  excess  of  base.  In  such  case,  the  proportion 
of  acid  is  marked  by  the  Latin  hi,  ^er,&c.,  as  bisulphate  of  potash^  and 
the  proportion  of  base  where  it  is  in  excess  by  the  Greek  Si^,  r^, 
&;c.,  as  di-sulphate  of  zinc,  tri-sulphate  of  mercury  ;  or  still  better 
by  the  words  bi-basic,  tri-basic,  &c.,  to  indicate  the  quantity  of  base, 
there  is  thus  tribasic-sulphate  of  mercury,  quadribasic-sulphate  of 
copper,  and  so  on. 
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There  are  many  other  kinds  of  secondary  compounds  than  the  salts 
just  noticed.  Thus  water  enters  into  numerous  compounds,  which 
are  called  hydrates^  This  water  may  act  in  very  many  different  ca- 
pacities, and  its  nomenclature  must  be  varied  accordingly,  as  will 
be  seen  under  its  proper  head ;  but  where  we  wish  to  indicate  that 
%  bodv  contains  water,  without  determining  more  nearly  the  specific 
function  of  the  water,  we  describe  the  body  as  being  hydrated. 

Oxides  and  chlorides  combine  together  to  form  secondary  com- 
pounds^ which  are  called  oxychlorides,  as  the  oxychlorides  of  mercury^ 
the  oxychloride  of  lead.    Oxides  and  sulphvrets  combining  form  oxy 
sulphuretSy  as  oxysulphuret  of  antimony.    Chlorides  and  stUphurets 
form  by  their  union  chlorO'^ulphuretSy  as  chloro^sulphuret  of  mercury. 

When  two  chlorides  combine,  the  compound  is  termed  a  doune 
chloridcy  or  a  chloride  of  the  metals ;  as  the  chloride  of  gold  and  sodi' 
urn,  the  chloride  of  copper  and  potassium*  In  the  same  way  there  are 
double  iodides  and  double  bromides.  But  where  two  sulphurets  unite, 
the  nomenclature  has  received  an  important  change. 

Berzelius  has  proved  that,  in  very  numerous  cases,  where  a  body 
forms  an  acid  with  oxygen,  which  acid  uniting  with  a  metallic  oxide 
forms  a  salt,  that  body,  uniting  also  with  sulphur,  gives  a  sulphur 
acid,  which,  uniting  with  a  sulphuret  of  a  basic  metal  (a  sulphur 
base),  forms  what  he  terms  a  sulphur  salt.  Thus  double  sulphurets 
are  salts,  consisting  of  a  sulphur  acid  united  to  a  sulphur  base 
Hence,  as  arsenic  combining  with  oxygen  forms  arsenious  acid,  so, 
uniting  with  sulphur,  it  produces  sulpho^arsenious  acH  which,  uniting 
with  salphuret  of  lead,  forms  stilpAarsenite  of  lead,  precisely  as  the 
oxygen  acid,  uniting  with  oxide  of  lead,  produces  what  should  be 
called  oxyarsenite  of  lead.  The  prefix  oxy  is,  however,  not  used ; 
the  ordinary  salts  are  supposed  to  contain  the  oxygen  acid,  and  it 
is  only  where  a  salt  does  not  contain  an  oxygen  acid  that  an  addi- 
tional word  is  necessary  to  point  out  what  sort  of  acid  it  does  con- 
tain. Tellurium  and  selenium  act  like  sulphur  f  there  are  tellurium 
acids  and  tellurium  baseSy  selenium  acids  and  selenium  bases^  and  hence, 
in  place  of  calling  the  compound  of  seleniuret  of  antimony  and  se- 
leniuret  of  sodium  a  double  seleniuret,  it  is  called  the  selenio-sti- 

biate  of  sodium. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  aaaimilate  the  nomenclatore  ef  the  chlorine  and  iodine 
bodies  to  that  of  the  oxygen  and  sulphur  compounds ;  thus*  to  call  chloride  of  mer* 
cury  a  chlorine  acid,  and  chloride  of  sodium  a  chlorine  base,  and  the  compound 
which  they  form  a  chlorine  salt,  ehlorohy  drargyreUe  of  sodium.  This  idea,  howev- 
er,  has  not  been  received  into  science ;  for,  indeed,  now  the  direction  of  the  ideas 
most  popular  among  chemists  points  precisely  contraiy,  and  in  {dace  of  assimilating 
the  double  chlorides  to  ordinary  oxygen  salts,  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  daw 
the  ordinary  salts  along  with  the  simple  chlorides. 

Ternary  compounds  are  formed  by  the  union  of  two  secondary  com- 
pounds. Thus  dry  alum  is  a  compound  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  sul" 
phate  of  alumina.  Compounds  of  this  order  seldom  exist  in  more 
than  one  proportion.  Alum  combining  with  water  to  produce  the 
crystallized  atumy  generates  a  qtuUemary  compound ;  and  even  more 
complicated  stages  may  be  attained  ;  but  they  are  so  rare,  and  of  so 
little  scientific  importance,  that  they  do  not  require  notice  here. 

In  organic  chemistry,  the  principles  of  nomenclature  are  for  the 
most  part  identical  with  those  now  stated ;  where  deviations  occur, 
they  will  be  noticed  under  their  proper  heads.    The  progress  of  sci 
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cnee  has,  however,  introdneed  remarkable  elUinget  in  the  mode  of 
representing  the  constitation  of  bodies,  partieulariy  by  means  of  the 
symbolical  nomenclatnre  now  uniyersally  adopted  after  Berzelins. 

In  the  list  of  the  simple  bodies  in  page  150,  the  name  of  eaeh 
substance  is  accompanied  by  its  symbol,  which  is  generally  the  in- 
itial letter  of  its  Latin  name ;  and  in  cases  where  the  name  of  more 
than  one  body  begins  with  the  same  letter,  they  are  distinguished 
by  adding  to  the  symbols  of  all  the  bodies  but  one  a  second  letter 
in  smaller  type,  which  may  be  the  second  letter  of  the  word,  at 
whatever  letter  will  best  serve  to  characterize  the  name. 

If  there  be  but  one  non-metallic  substance  in  the  group,  it  is  gen- 
erally selected  to  be  denoted  by  the  single  letter,  as  G.  and  P.  for 
carbon  and  phosphorus,  while  uie  metals  whose  symbols  have  the 
same  letter  are  denoted  by  Ca^^  Co.,  Cd.,  Ge.,  and  PL,  Ph.,  Pd.  Where 
there  are  more  than  one  non-metallic  body  commencing  with  the 
same  letter,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  which  is  designated  by 
the  one  or  by  the  two,  but  the  single  letter  is  generally  attached  to 
the  body  which  is  of  most  importance  in  chemical  phenomena. 
Thus  S.  is  sulphur,  while  SL  and  Se.  denote  silicon  and  selenimi 
respectively* 

The  symbols  of  compound  bodies  are  eoostructed  by  grouping  to* 
gether  the  symbols  of  their  constituents  |  thus  Pb.O.  represents  a 
compound  of  oxygen  and  lead ;  G.H.N.O.  a  componnd  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen^  and  oxygen.  The  algebraic  sign  of  addition  is 
frequently  used  to  connect  symbols, as  GK+S^  chloride  of  sulphur; 
I  +K.,  iodide  of  potassium.  But  I  shall  use  that  sign  <mly  where  I 
wish  to  express  that  the  bodies  so  connected  are  united  by  an  infe- 
rior degree  of  ajffinity ;  thus  Gl.Ga.  is  chloride  of  calcium  dry,  but 
when  crystallized  it  becomes  Gl.Ga.+6H.O.,  in  which  the  +  sign  is 
used  to  show  that  the  water  is  united  with  the  Ga.  Gl.  by  a  power 
distinct  from,  and  inferior  to,  that  which  retiuns  Ga.  ond  Gl.  in  com- 
binatioB.  Water  thus  combined  is  often  represented  by  the  sjonbol 
Aq.,  for  water  is  capable  of  acting  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  combina- 
tion, and,  as  wiU  be  shown  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  chemical 
relations  of  water,  it  requires  to  be  expressed  sometimes  as  H.O.  and 
sometimes  as  Aq. 

But  that  which  requires  special  notice  in  speaking  of  symbolical 
nomenclature  is^  that  it  involves  essentially  the  idea  of  numerical 
relations.  Thus  the  symbols  Pb.  or  Gu.  do  not  call  up  to  the  mind 
of  the  chemist  the  simple  ideas  of  lead  or  copper,  but  of  a  quantity 
of  lead  and  of  a  quantity  of  copper,  in  the  proportion  of  10d*6  and 
31*7,  which  is  termed  an  equivalent  of  eaeh.  Thus,  also,  the  sym- 
bol Pb.O.  signifies  not  merely  a  compound  of  lead  and  oxygen,  but 
specially  a  compound  of  an  equivalent  of  lead  and  an  equivalent 
of  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  by  weight  of  103-6  of  lead  and  S*0  of 
oxygen.  It  is  thus  that  the  symbol  Pb.O,,  or  Pb.+20.,  which  rep- 
resents also  a  compound  of  lead  with  oxygen,  shows  to  the  chemist 
that  this  second  body  contains  to  the  same  103*6  of  lead  twice  as 
much,  or  16*0  of  oxygen,  as  had  existed  in  the  former.  Pb.O.  ia 
therefore  protoxide^  and  Pb.O,  is  the  peroxide  of  lead. 

The  details  of  the  application  of  those  symbols  involve  thus  the 
numerical  laws  of  constitution,  which  have  yet  to  be  described  \  and 
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lience  it  is  minecessajrjr  to  develop  their  arrangement  farther  at 
present.  It  was  necessary  to  aUade  so  far  to  them  when  speaking 
of  nomenclature,  as  I  may  haFO  occasion  to  introduce  some  of  then 
in  a  general  way  in  the  next  efai^er.    . 


CHAPTER  VL 

OP  CHBUICAl.  APFINITT,  AHP  ITS  UMLAHIOKU  TO  HEAT,  90  UOBT,  ANB  TO 

COHBBIOIK. 

The  peculiar  power  by  which  we  suppose  chemical  phenomena  to 
foe  produced,  is  specially  distinguished  from  cohesion,  and  from  all 
other  {orce»  in  nature,  by  exerting  in  the  different  kinds  of  element* 
ary  or  compound  substances  various  degrees  of  energy ;  and  by  its 
capability  of  acting  upon  certain  bodies  exclusively,  and  in  prefor- 
ence  to  acting  upon  others,  which,  so  far  as  physical  circumstances 
go^  appear  equally  exposed  to  its  effects.  Thus,  if  to  some  liquid 
muriatic  acid  there  be  added  a  mixture  of  lime  and  magnesia,  th« 
lime  will  all  dissolve  in  the  acid  before  any  trace  of  the  magnesia 
will  be  taken  up.  If  a  slip  of  iron  be  placed  in  a  cup  of  nitric  acid, 
a  large  quantity  of  deep  red  fumes  is  immediately  expelled  from 
the  acid,  with  an  appearance  of  boiling  or  effervescence ;  and  the 
iron  disappears,  being  taken  up  by  the  liquid  in  place  of  the  sufo^^ 
stances  which  had  been  expelled.  K  a  slip  of  copper  be  dipped  ia 
the  acid,  the  same  effect  is  produced ;  but  if  the  iron  and  copper  bo 
left  together  in  the  acid,  no  action  takes  place  upon  the  copper  sntil 
the  iron  shall  have  been  totally  dissolved.  The  muriatic  acid,  theve* 
fore,  presented  equally  to  lime  and  magnesia,  combines  with  the 
lime  in  preference,  and  the  nitric  acid  takes  up  copper,  gfiving  cfff, 
to  make  room  for  it,  a  quimtity  of  gaseous  elements  (nitrous  aeid 
fumes)  it  had  previously  contained ;  but  it  will  take  iron  in  prefer^ 
ence  to  copper,  if  the  two  be  presented  to  it  at  the  same  time. 
Chemical  aMnity  is  therefore  elective  ;  it  chooses  among  a  variety 
of  bodies  which  it  will  act  upon,  and  is  thus  different  from  cohesion 
or  gravity,  which  will  act  upon  all  bodies  equaUy  exposed  to  their 
influence  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  example  of  the  mettd  and  nitric  acid,  there  is  involved  a 
second  phenomenon,  which,  equally  with  elective  affinity,  is  cluir<' 
aoteristic  of  chemical  force.  It  is  decomposition*  The  copper  can* 
not  dissolv^in  the  nitric  acid  without  the  expulsion  of  another  mk* 
stance.  By  a  simpler  example,  the  decomposition  may  be  rendered 
more  evident.  Sulphuret  of  hydrogen  consists  of  sulphur  and  hy* 
Arogen  ;  if  it  be  hrought  into  contact  with  iodine,  the  iodine  expels 
the  sulphur  and  takes  the  hydrogen ;  the  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  is 
decomposed,  and  a  new  body,  iodide  of  hydrogen,  is  formed.  Here 
the  hydrogen  chose  between  iodine  and  sulphur,  and  preferred  the 
former :  the  greater  affinity  for  the  iodine  caused  the  decomposition. 
Hydrogen  has,  however,  a  still  more  decided  tendency  to  combine 
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with  chlorine ;  mid  if  chlorine  he  brought  into  contact  with  iodide 
of  hydrogen,  the  iodine  is  in  its  turn  expelled,  and  chloride  of  hy* 
drogen  formed.  Here  is  a  series  of  decompositions  depending  on 
the  relative  power  of  the  affinities  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and  sulphur 
for  the  one  body,  hydrogen.  Thus,  by  the  elective  affinity  of  aa 
uncombined  body,  choosing  among  a  variety  of  other  bodies  all 
equally  uncombined,  there  is  produced  a  new  combination,  contain- 
ing that  for  which  its  affinity  was  strongest.  But  when  an  uncom- 
bined body  is  put  in  contact  with  two  substances  already  united,  it 
tends  to  separate  them,  to  combine  with  one  and  to  set  the  other 
free. 

If  we  could  combine  any  one  body,  as  hydrogen,  for  example, 
with  every  other  of  the  simple  substances,  we  might,  by  such  ex- 
periments as  those  described  with  the  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  iodine, 
and  chlorine,  obtain  an  idea  of  the  exact  order  of  intensity  of  the 
affinity  of  each  of  them  for  hydrogen,  and  could  easily  represent, 
under  a  tabular  form,  such  an  idea.  This  has  accordingly  been  tried, 
and  was,  indeed,  ihe  result  of  the  first  sound  ideas  of  the  nature  of 
chemical  affinity  which  were  obtained.  It  was  not  done  completely 
in  any  case,  for  even  at  present  our  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  series,  including  all  the  simple  bodies.  It  was 
particularly  in  the  chemistry  of  the  salts  that  the  benefit  of  this 
principle  was  found,  and  it  was  to  explain  and  predict  the  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  salts  that  tables  of  the  elective  affinity  were 
constructed. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  if  lime  and  magnesia  be  placed  together 
in  contact  with  muriatic  acid,  the  acid  will  dissolve  all  the  lime  be- 
fore it  acts  upon  the  magnesia ;  the  affinity  of  lime  for  muriatic  acid 
is  therefore  greater  than  that  of  magnesia  for  the  same  acid,  and 
hence,  if  to  a  solution  of  magnesia  there  be  lime  added,  the  mag- 
nesia will  be  expelled  and  the  lime  will  take  its  place.  If  to  the 
lime  solution  of  soda  be  added,  the  lime  will  separate,  and  soda  may 
be  in  turn  expelled  by  potash.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
metallic  oxides  which  enjoy  a  still  more  feeble  affinity  than  magne- 
sia ;  thus,  if  to  a  solution  containing  oxide  of  iron,  magnesia  be 
added,  the  oxide  of  iron  is  thrown  down  and  the  magnesia  taken  in 
its  place.  In  this  manner  may  be  arranged  a  series  of  compounds, 
consisting  of  different  bases,  in  union  with  the  same  acid  ^  and  by 
observing  the  order  of  decomposition  by  each  other,  a  view  of  the 
relative  affinities  which  they  exercise  may  be  fovmed.  If,  also,  a 
series  of  acids  be  combined  with  the  same  base,  a  similar  view  of 
their  relative  affinities  may  be  drawn  up.  Thus,  when  a  solution 
of  potash  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  for  which, 
therefore,  the  potash  has  an  affinity  of  a  certain  energf ;  on  adding 
acetic  acid,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  acetate  of  potash 
formed ;  on  adding  nitric  acid,  the  acetic  acid  is  expelled  from  it, 
and  nitrate  of  potash  formed  ;  and  from  this,  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid,  the  nitric  acid  may  be  recovered,  the  potash  remaining  in  the 
state  of  sulphate. 

The  results  so  described  may  be  exhibited  as  follows,  by  writing 
in  a  column  the  names  of  the  difierent  acids,  in  the  order  of  their 
affinities  for  a  certain  base  (soda),  which  is  placed  at  top.     Similarly 
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in  a  column,  at  the  top  of  which  is  placed  the  name  of  a  given  acid, 
the  various  bases  in  the  order  of  their  affinities  may  be  written* 
Thus : 


Soda. 

Sulphuric  acid. 
Nitric  acid. 
Muriatic  acid. 
Acetic  acid. 
Carbonic  acid. 


Muriatie  Acid, 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Oxide  of  iron. 


For  the  simple  bodies  similar  lists  might  be  constructed  :  thus,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  series  of  affinities  for  hydrogen  already  noticed, 
a  table  of  affinites  of  the  diffisrent  metals  for  oxygen  may  be  drawn 
up  from  observation.  If  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  which 
the  silver  is  combined  with  oxygen,  a  globule  of  mercury  be  placed, 
it  dissolves,  and  the  silver  is  set  free.  By  dipping  into  the  solution 
of  nitrate  of  mercury  a  slip  of  copper,  the  mercury  is  thrown  down, 
and  the  copper  takes  its  place.  From  the  nitrate  of  copper  the 
metal  may  be  thrown  down  by  lead,  and  the  lead  again  precipitated, 
by  a  plate  of  zinc.  The  affinities  of  the  simple  bodies  for  each  other 
may  be  therefore  expressed,  taking  hydrogen  and  oxygen  as  illus 
trations,  by  the  following  columns : 


Hydrogen. 
Chlorine. 
Iodine. 
Sulphur. 


Oxygen. 
Zinc. 
Lead. 
Copper. 
Mercury. 
Silver. 


m  which  any  one  body  in  the  list  may  expel  all  below  it  from  com- 
bination, and  will  itself  be  expelled  by  every  body  below  which  it 
stands. 

Such  is  simple  decHvt  affinity  ^  but  it  often  manifests  itself  in  a 
more  complex  form,  as  when  it  acts  among  a  greater  number  of 
bodies  than  three ;  and  by  the  mutual  action  of  two  compound  bod- 
ies, two  new  ones  may  be  formed.  Thus,  when  nitrate  of  lime  is 
decomposed  by  potash,  there  is  simple  decomposition,  and  the  lime 
is  set  free  ;  but  if,  in  place  of  pure  potash,  we  employ  carbonate  of 
potash,  the  result  is  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  for  when 
the  potash  leaves  the  carbonic  acid  to  go  to  the  nitric  acid,  and 
the  nitric  acid  leaves  the  lime  to  go  to  the  potash,  the  carbonic 
acid  and  the  lime,  finding  themselves  in  presence  of  one  another, 
unite,  and  precipitate  as  carbonate  of  lime.  The  nature  of  the  de- 
composition may  be  more  clearly  shown  from  the  figure : 


Nitric  acid.    Potash. 
Lime.  Carbonic  acid 


J 


The  bodies  existing  before  mixture  being  composed  of  those  writ- 
ten above  one  another,  and  those  formed  by  decomposition  consist* 
ing  of  those  which  are  in  the  same  horizontal  line. 

This  action  is  termed  double  decomposition.    In  the  example  just 
stated,  the  difierence  between  it  and  simple  decomposition  may 
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appear  to  hare  been  accidental,  tke  potash  acting  precisely  as  if  it 
had  been  free,  and  the  lime  and  carbonic  acid  nniting  only  becaase 
they  came  into  contact,  without  any  other  ties,  and  hence  com- 
bined together;  but  the  peculiarity  of  double  decomposition  is, 
that  by  means  of  it  reactions  may  occur  which  could  not  hare 
been  produced  by  simple  affinity,  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  produced  in  opposition  to  it.  Thus,  ammonia 
cannot  decompose  nitrate  of  lime  ;  on  the  contrary,  lime  will  take 
nitric  acid  from  ammonia ;  and  yet,  if  we  mix  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  lime  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  they  decompose  each  other, 
and,  by  double  elective  affinity,  there  are  formed  nitrate  of  ammo- 
nia and  carbonate  of  lime.  As  in  the  former  diagfram,  the  com* 
pounds,  before  and  after  mixture,  are  found  arranged  in  the  hori- 
xontal  and  vertical  linea  of  the  diagram : 

C  Nitric  acid.    Ammonia* 
(  Lime.  Carbonic  acid. 

in  fact,  m  order  to  understand  the  cause  of  such  double  decompo- 
sition, we  must  take  into  account  not  merely  the  affinity  of  the 
ammonia  for  the  nitric  acid,  but  that  of  the  lime  for  the  carbonic 
acid.  Thus,  if  the  affinity  of  lime  for  nitric  acid  be  represented 
by  80,  and  that  of  ammonia  for  nitric  acid  be  represented  by  70, 
the  lime  will  be  the  stronger,  and  can,  when  by  itself,  expel  ammo- 
nia ;  but  if  the  carbonic  acid  intervene,  and  the  affinity  of  lime  for 
carbonic  acid  be  50,  and  of  ammonia  for  the  same  acid  be  30,  then 
decomposition  must  occur ;  for  the  forces  preventing  decomposi- 
tion are  the  affinities  of  nitric  acid  for  lime,  and  of  carbonic  acid 
for  ammonia;  that  is,  80+30=110;  while  those  tending  to  cause 
decomposition  are  the  affinities  of  nitric  acid  for  ammonia,  and  of 
carbonic  acid  for  lime,  =70+50=120;  the  latter  are  the  more 
powerful,  and  the  constituents  of  the  two  salts  consequently  ex- 
change places.  The  former  affinities  are  termed  the  quie^cenij  the 
latter  the  divellent  affinities ;  and  whenever  the  sum  of  the  divel- 
lent  is  greater  than  that  of  the  quiescent  affinities,  decompositioft 
must  occur. 

TbuB  the  simple  affinity  of  hydrogen  for  sulphur  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
mercury  for  sulphur,  and  the  affinity  of  mercury  for  dilorine  is  much  greater  thaa 
its  affinity  for  sulphur ;  and  yet,  on  bringing  chloride  of  mercury  into  contact  with 
sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  complete  decomposition  ensues,  chloride  of  hydrogen  and 
sulphuret  of  mercury  being  produced.  In  this  case,  the  affinity  of  mercuiy  for 
chlorine  being  20,  and  for  mdphur  being  10;  the  affinity  of  hydrogen  being  for  sul- 
phur 16,  and  for  chlorine  30,  the  result  may  be  shown  as  follows : 

30 


«^  j  Chlorine.       Hydrogen.  >  ^^ 
^  I  Mercury.        Sulphur.     J  * 


10 


the  force  producing  decomposition  being  dO+10=:40,  and  greater  than  those, 
20+15=35,  which  lend  to  keep  the  elements  as  they  were. 

Such  are  the  results  of  chemical  affinity  manifesting  itself  in  its 
simple  and  in  its  more  complex  form;  hence  there  would  appear 
to  1)0  nothing  more  easy  than  to  determine  the  scale  of  affinitiesi 
and  to  construct  a  series  of  tahles  in  which  all  existing  substances 
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should  tmd  xheix  place,  and  all  possible  oases  of  chemical  deeompo 
sition  might  be  loretold  with  the  same  accuracy  as  the  law  of  grav- 
itation auows  the  disturbing  effects  of  a  new  planet  to  be  calculated ; 
but,  uniortunatefy  iur  the  SAmplicity  of  expression  which  the  laws  of 
chemical  affinity  would  thus  aflgiume,  new  and  unexpected  compli- 
cations arise,  and  embarraits  uU  cur  explanations ;  thus,  if  we  take 
muriatic  acid,  and  form  a  table  of  the  affinities  of  bases  for  it,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  as  given  in  ^I0•  i,  and  constructing  for  sulphuric 
«cid  an  independent  column,  we  shti]!  Jbtl  it  to  be  as  in  No.  2. 

No.  8. — Sulpkitnc  Acid, 
Barytes. 
Strontia. 
Potash. 
Soda. 


Lime. 
Magnesia. 
Oxide  of  silver. 


No.  l.-^Muriatie  Add. 
Oxide  of  silver. 
Potash. 
Soda. 
Barytes. 
Strontia. 
Lime. 
Magnesia. 

Here  the  order  is  quite  reversed,  for  oxide  of  silver,  the  strong- 
est base  in  one  column,  is  the  weakest  in  the  other  i  and  barytes 
and  strontia,  which  manifest  the  most  intense  affinity  for  sulphuric 
acid,  are  found  but  midway  among  the  bases  arranged  in  order  of 
strength  for  muriatic  acid.  Which  column  must  be  taken  as  repre« 
senting  the  true  order  of  affinities  1  What  principle  is  there  hy 
which  these  conflicting  testimonies  of  experiments  may  be  brought 
to  correspond!  The  answer  is,  that  neither  table  is  exclusively 
correct  j  that  these  lists,  although  showing  the  order  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  thus  exhibiting  to  the  eye,  most  usefully,  the  result  of  a 
great  number  of  experiments,  must  not  be  supposed  as  strictly  show- 
mg  to  us  the  order  of  the  affinities  of  these  bodies,  unless  we  apply 
thereto  a  number  of  corrections,  arising  from  those  numerous  and 
important  causes  which  influence  and  disturb  the  simple  action  of 
affinity,  and  frequently  invert  altogether  the  results,  wnich,  if  uixim- 
peded,  it  would  have  produced. 

For  the  chemical  action  of  two  bodies  does  not  arise  simply  from 
their  chemical  affinities,  but  results  from  the  combined  influences  of 
heat,  electricity,  cohesion,  and  other  physical  agencies,  which  fre- 
quently modify  the  chemical  forces  to  a  remarkable  extent.  By  a 
change  of  temperature,  an  affinity  originally  weak  may  be  made  to 
preponderate  over  one  previously  much  stronger  |  by  electrical 
conditions,  the  strongest  and  most  direct  chemical  affinities  may  be 
overcome ;  according  as  the  cohesion  of  the  acting  bodies  may  pre- 
vail, decompositions,  simple  or  compound,  may  be  produced  in  op- 
posite ways ;  and  thus  a  chemical  result  is  not  the  simple  conse- 
quence of  affinity  directly  acting,  but  is  the  resultant  of  a  number 
of  forces  acting  in  difl^erent  directions,  and  with  variable  intensities, 
of  which  affinity  is  but  one,  although  that  one  which,  for  our  ob- 
ject, is  the  most  important. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  the  intenectual  progress  of  mankind  that  it  is  so ;  for  on 
the  variability  of  the  intensity  with  which  chemical  affinity  may  be  exerted  depends 
the  existence  of  the  infinite  variety  ofargamzed  and  inorganic  beings  which  people 
and  beautify  this  earth.  Had  mere  affinity  been  omnipotent;  haid  those  bodies 
which  attract  each  other  most  powerfully  been  in  all  cases  able  to  combine ;  and 
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had  there  been  no  means  of  dissolTing  their  connexion  tvhen  once  formed,  immedi- 
ately on  the  origin  of  our  globe,  those  bodies  which  have  the  moet  powerfo}  affinities 
woiidd  have  satisfied  them  by  entering  into  eternal  union ;  those  next  in  power  would 
snbsequently  have  satisfied  their  tendency  to  combine,  and  long  since  aD  nature  would 
have  been  arranged  into  some  few  chemical  comknnations,  the  breaking  up  of  which 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  any  existing  force.  The  complex  changes  of  animal 
and  vegetable  digestion  and  respiration  could  not  go  on ;  the  working  of  the  metals, 
the  chemical  arts  of  civilized  life,  could  not  have  been  invented ;  and  the  planet  whidi 
we  inhabit  would  have  revolved  in  space  a  barren  and  uninhabitable  ball. 

The  action  of  these  modifying  causes  may  be  easily  exhibited  by  one  or  two  ex- 
amples.  It  has  been  already  described  how  a  solution  of  muriate  of  lime  is  decom- 
posed by  carbonate  of  anunonia ;  carbonate  of  lime  being  precipitated,  and  muriate 
of  ammonia  remaining  in  the  liquor ;  but  if,  in  place  of  bringing  these  snbstanoes 
into  contact  in  solution,  they  be  brought  to  act  on  each  other  at  a  high  temperature, 
the  result  is  exactly  the  reverse.  If  muriate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime  be 
heated  together  withoi^  water,  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  found  to  be  sublimed,  and 
muriate  of  lime  remains  behind.  If  watery  vapour  be  brought  into  contact  with  me- 
tallic irOn  heated  to  bright  redness,  it  is  decomposed,  one  of  its  constituents,  oxygen, 
combining  with  the  iron,  the  other,  hydrogen,  being  set  free ;  here  evidently  the  aP 
finity  of  iron  for  oxygen  is  greater  than  that  of  hydrogen.  But  if  oxide  of  iron  be 
heated  to  redness  al^,  and  hydrogen  gas  be  passed  over  it,  the  oxygen  is  totally  re- 
moved by  the  hydrogen  in  the  state  of  water,  and  metallic  iron  is  set  free ;  here  the 
order  of  affinity  is  exactly  the  reverse,  and  we  shall  soon  discover  the  cause  to 
which  it  must  be  attributed. 

The  philosopher  who  first  declared  that  the  order  of  decomposi- 
tion was  not  the  order  of  affinity,  and  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  attending  to  the  other  forces  that  modify  it,  was  led  hy  his  ob* 
serrations  to  assert  that  the  power  to  which  we  have  attached  so 
much  importance,  elective  affinity,  had  no  real  existence ;  he  said 
that  chemical  union  differed  from  mechanical  cohesion  only  in  being 
exerted  between  the  particles  of  different  substances,  and  that  in  aU 
cases  where  certain  bodies  combined  in  preference  to  others,  the 
source  was  to  be  found  in  the  accidental  and  external  circumstances. 
On  his  ideas,  the  force  by  which  the  particles  of  a  fragment  of  sal* 
phate  of  soda  are  united,  differs  from  the  force  by  which  the  sulphu- 
ric acid  is  united  to  the  soda  only  in  the  fact  that  the  cohesion 
unites  particles  of  the  same  kind,  while  affinity  unites  particles  of 
diffisrent  kinds.  A  salt  dissolved  in  water  is  thus  held  in  solution 
by  chemical  attraction.  Two  pieces  of  lead  which  adhere  together 
are  retained  by  mechanical  cohesion ;  but  if  a  piece  of  lead  adhere 
to  a  piece  of  tin,  or  a  drop  of  water  to  a  surface  of  glass  or  metal, 
the  union  should  be  attributed  to  chemical  affinity.  It  will  be  seen 
hereafter  that^  great  deal  of  this  peculiarity  of  view  arose  from  the 
principle  of  indefinite  chemical  combination,  which,  although  sup- 
ported by  the  amazing  talents  of  Berthollet,  has  been  finally  and  to- 
tally given  up.  We  do  not  now  consider  such  phenomena  as  solu- 
tion to  be  produced  by  chemical  affinity,  for  we  require  that  a  chem- 
ical compound  should  have  parted  with  the  properties  of  its  constit- 
uents, and  acquired  peculiar  properties  of  its  own,  in  order  to  prove 
its  title  to  the  name. 

But  it  is  still  by  no  means  easy  to  fix  upon  the  limits  beyond 
which  the  change  of  properties  must  pass.  A  change  of  state  of  ag- 
gregation is  one  of  the  most  common  evidences  of  chemical  combi- 
nation, as  where  muriatic  acid  and  ammonia,  both  gases,  become  sol- 
id ;  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  both  gases,  become  liquid ;  water  and 
bichloride  of  tin,  both  liquid,  become  solid,  and  innumerable  other 
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cases.  The  production  of  heat,  and  often  light,  is  one  of  the  most 
uniyersal  attributes  of  chemical  action ;  and  hence  for  many  a&fes 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion  included  all  that 
was  of  importance  in  the  philosophy  of  chemistry.  A  change  of 
volume  is  also  very  frequent,  though  not  so  universal ;  and  conse- 
quent on  this  change  of  volume,  a  change,  generally  an  increase,  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  from  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  its 
constituents ;  thus,  when  oxygen  and  nitrogen  unite  to  form  nitrous 
oxide,  the  volume  of  the  compound  is  but  |  of  that  of  the  mixed 
constituents ;  when  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  unite  to  form  ammonia, 
the  resulting  volume  is  but  i  of  that  ^of  the  gases  mixed  before  com- 
bining ;  if  100  volumes  of  alcohol  be  mixed  with  100  volumes  of 
water,  the  mixture  will  occupy  but  196  volumes ;  and  on  mixing 
similar  quantities  of  water  and  oil  of  vitriol,  the  resulting  volume  is 
but  185.*  Change  of  colour  also  frequently  occurs ;  but  in  all  these 
cases,  although  stich  marked  results  indicate  an  intimacy  of  union 
that  can  scarcely  be  explained  by  mere  cohesion,  vet  other  physical 
forces  may  intervene,  and  in  addition  to  the  evidence  of  chemical 
action  already  stated,  the  most  important  and  necessary  still  remains, 
change  of  chemical  properties. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  mentioned  change  of  properties  at 
characteristic  of  chemical  combination,  but  it  may  be  proper  here 
to  enter  into  a  few  detailed  examples  of  its  nature  and  its  source 
Chemical  affinity  is  not  a  single  force,  giving  to  all  bodies  within 
its  influence  the  same  properties,  though  it  may  be  in  different  de- 
grees. On  the  contrary,  the  power  which  confers  upon  bodies  their 
chemical  properties  is  of  two  kinds,  antagonistic  to  each  other,  and 
such  that,  by  acting  with  equal  energies,  their  effects  are  mutually 
destroyed.  Gravity,  in  acting  upon  bodies,  acts  upon  all  bodies  in 
the  same  manner ;  the  molecular  forces,  which  determine  the  hard- 
ness, the  ductility,  the  solid,  or  liquid  condition  of  bodies,  may  make 
one  body  more  or  less  hard  or  ductile  ihan  another,  or  they  may 
lender  one  body  solid  and  another  gaseous ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  cohesive  forces  to  render  the  hardness  of  one  body  opposite 
to  the  hardness  of  another,  so  that  together  they  shall  produce  soft- 
ness. Yet  such  is  the  nature  of  the  sources  of  chemical  activity  ; 
thus  sulphuric  acid  and  soda  are  actuated  by  affinities  for  each  oth- 
er ;  the  same  force  which  gives  to  them  their  tendency  to  combine, 
gives  to  one  the  properties  of  an  intense  acid,  and  to  the  other  the 
character  of  a  powerful  alkali ;  yet  these  forces  are  so  peculiarly 
related  to  each  other,  that,  when  the  bodies  have  combined,  the 
acid  and  the  alkaline  properties  disappear,  and  there  results  a  sub- 
stance, formed  by  their  union  (Glauber's  salt),  innocent,  inactive, 
with  little  tendency  to  combine,  destitute  of  chemical  affinity  for 
other  bodies,  yet  containing  in  itself  constituents  which  may  be 
again  set  free,  and  exhibited  with  all  their  active  properties. 

The  force  of  chemical  affinity  is  therefore  exerted  only  between 
bodies  possessing  opposite  qualities,  and  by  their  union  a  substance 
is  produced  possessing  qualities  which  are  not  the  mixed  qualities 
of  its  components.  The  forces  which  produce  cohesion  and  solu- 
tion are  found  most  active  where  the  resemblance  between  the 
bodies  is  most  complete.     Thus  metals  adhere  most  powerfully  to 
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Other  metals,  and  for  their  solation,  mercury,  a  liquid  metal,  can 
alone  be  used  ;  salts  dissolve  in  water  always  most  easily  when  thev 
show  their  resemblance  to  it  by  already  containing  water  of  crystal- 
lization in  their  mass ;  inflammable  bodies,  as  sulphur  and  phospho- 
rus, do  not  dissolve  in  water,  nor  in  acids,  but  in  liquids,  themselves 
inflammable,  as  ether,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  the  oils ;  camphor, 
the  resins,  the  fatty  matters,  require  also,  for  their  solution,  fluid 
menstrua  of  analogous,  oily,  and  spirituous  natures.  It  is  the  con- 
trary with  chemical  combinatioii ;  the  more  complete  the  opposition 
of  properties  may  be,  the  more  intense  is  the  aflSinity  by  virtue  of 
which  combination  is  eflected :  a  metal  combines  with  oxygen  or 
chlorine :  ether,  or  a  metallic  oxide,  combines  with  the  acids  to  form 
salts.  In  all  these  cases  the  opposition  of  properties  is  the  cause 
of  the  chemical  aflUnity,  and  the  neutralisation  or  change  of  proper* 
ties  is  its  eflect.  Thus  the  gases,  ammonia,  and  muriatic  acid,  a 
caustic  alkali,  and  an  intense  acid,  form  the  solid  sal  ammoniac,  a 
neutral  salt,  destitute  of  the  active  properties  of  its  constituents : 
thus  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  elements  of  our  daily  food, 
combine  to  generate  the  most  active  poison  that  has  been  found, 
the  prussic  acid ;  and  this  prussic  acid,  by  farther  combination  with 
oxide  of  iron  and  with  potash,  may  generate  a  yellow  salt,  which 
is  perfectly  without  action  on  the  living  body,  and  which,  under  the 
name  of  ferro-prussiate  of  potash,  is  of  daily  extensive  employment 
in  the  arts. 

The  elements  which,  mixed  together,  constitute  our  atmospheric 
air,  combined  in  one  proportion,  form  a  gas  which,  when  breathed, 
produces  agreeable  intoxication  (nitrous  oxide) ;  in  other  propor- 
tions, a  deep  oranc^e-coloured  gas  (nitrous  acid),  which,  by  int^se 
cold,  may  be  obtained  liquid  ^  and  in  an  intermediate  form,  a  ra 
colourless  and  transparent  (nitric  oxide),  which,  when  mixed  with 
air,  produces,  by  combining  with  its  oxygen,  the  nitrous  acid.  In 
all  these  cases  new  properties  are  assumed,  the  characters  of  the 
constituent  elements  furnishing  no  means  of  predicting  the  proper 
ties  of  the  compound. 

This  clear  distinction  between  chemical  affinity  and  cohesion  was 
not  perceived  by  Berthollet ;  and  hence,  misled  by  the  supposed 
existence  of  compounds  which  connected  together  the  extremes  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  force,  he  advanced  the  principle  that  the 
difierences  observed  between  them  arose  solely  from  external  cir- 
cumstances. This  principle  has  been  rejected ;  but  the  discussion 
to  which  it  was  subjected  showed  the  importance  of  attending  to 
the  influence  which  external  circumstances  really  do  exercise,  and 
which  is  frequently,  in  practice,  more  powerful  than  the  force  of  af- 
finity itself.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  study  in  detail  the  influ- 
ence of  the  external  physical  agents  upon  chemical  affinity. 

1st.  Influence  of  Cohesion. — ^A  diminution  of  cohesive  power 
among  the  particles  of  one  body,  allows  those  of  another  to  come 
into  closer  approximation  to  them,  and  favours  the  chemical  action 
of  the  two  bodies.  Thus  the  ancient  chemists  expressed  the  influ- 
ence  of  cohesion  by  the  Latin  proverb :  Corpora  non  aguni  nisi  sint 
9oltua;  bodies  do  not  act  unless  they  be  dissolved.  And  of  all 
forms  of  matter,  liquidity  is  that  in  which  chemical  action  is  most 
rapid  and  most  energetic. 
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There  ar6  manyintlances  o£  bodies  acting  on  each  other,  although 
in  the  solid  form.  Thus,  when  chlorate  of  potai^  and  sulphur,  or 
chlorate  of  potash  and  sulpharet  of  antimony,  "^re  rubbed  together, 
the  mixture  explodes  from  the  rapid  decomposition  which  ensues. 
When  fulminate  of  silver,  or  iodide  of  amidogen,  is  even  slightly 
touched,  detonation  follows.  In  these  cases,  the  original  arrange- 
ment of  particles  must  have  been  so  instable,  that  the  Imperfect  ap^ 
proach  produced  by  mechanical  mixture,  or  the  slight  change  of  po* 
sition  aurising  from  a  sudden  shock,  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  new 
mode  of  combination*  But,  if  such  cases  as  these  be  considered  as 
exceptions,  we  may  look  upon  solid  bodies  in  general  as  being  with- 
out chemical  action  on  one  another. 

In  the  gaseous  form  of  matter,  chemical  affinity  appears  to  be 
controlled  and  weakened  by  the  mutual  mechanical  repulsion  of  the 
gaseous  particles.  Thus,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  bodies  whose  af- 
finities are  so  strong,  may  remain  in  contact  as  gases  for  an  indefi- 
nite period*  Nitrogen  and  hydrogen  have  no  apparent  tendency  to 
unite  when  mixed.  Hydrogen,  in  the  form  of  a  gas,  is  without  ac- 
tion on  carbon,  or  arsenie,  or  phosphorus,  although  under  other 
circumstances  it  unites  with  them,  forming  charaeteristic  bodies. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  full  chemical  action  of  gaseous  bodies,  they 
must  be  brought  into  play  at  the  moment  of  their  being  set  free  or 
formed ;  in  their  nascent  stcut^  as  it  is  termed.  It  may  weU  be,  that« 
when  water  is  decomposed  and  hydrogen  is  liberated,  there  is  a 
moment  before  the  hydrogen  actually  assumes  the  permanently  elas- 
tic form ;  and  being  then,  perhaps,  liquid,  and  in  a  highly  concentra- 
ted condition,  its  affinities  are  manifested  with  extraordinary  force. 
It  is  the  same  with  other  gases ;  they  act  always  with  their  full 
poweF  only  in  their  nascent  state. 

The  innuence  of  cohesion  in  determining  chemical  action  is, 
however,  of  much  greater  importance  in  another  way,  as  serving, 
upon  the  principles  of  Berthollet,  to  explain  the  anomalous  discord- 
ance between  those  experiments  upon  which  the  tables  of  the  affin- 
ities of  bodies  for  eacn  other  had  been  constructed.  Thus  it  has 
been  shown,  that  in  a  table  of  affinities  of  the  bases,  oxide  of  silver 
would  appear  to  be  the  strongest  base  if  we  used  muriatic  acid : 
barytes  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  powerful  if  sulphuric 
acid  had  been  employed  ;  while,  if  the  relation  of  the  bases  to  nitric 
acid  were  taken  as  the  standard,  potash  would  be  found  to  excel  the 
others.  In  such  cases,  the  diversity  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  cohesion;  and  in  all  cases  of  the  mutual  action  of  various 
bodies  in  solution,  the  result  is  found  to  be  the  formation  of  sudi 
compounds  as  are  least  soluble. 

Let  us  imagine  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash 
to  be  dissolved  in  water.  Each  acid  is  attracted  at  the  same  mo* 
meat  by  both  bases,  and  each  base  by  both  acids,  so  that  there  oc* 
curs  a  division  of  each  acid  between  the  two  bases,  and  of  each 
base  between  the  two  acids.  There  are  thus  in  solution  sulphate 
of  soda  and  sulphate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash  \ 
and  while  the  solution  is  dilute,  aU  remain  so ;  but  if  the  liquor  be 
very  much  concentrated,  the  sulphate  of  potash,  being  a  sparingly 
soluble  salt,  is  deposited  in  crystals,  and  a  new  distribution  takes 
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place  in  the  mother  liquid.  Supposing  all  sulphate  of  potash 
moved,  and  that  there  remain  sulphate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
nitrate  of  potash,  the  remaining  potash  divides  itself  again  between 
the  acids,  and  a  new  portion  of  sulphate  of  potash  is  formed,  which, 
by  a  new  crystallization,  may  be  separated.  In  this  way,  according 
as  the  evaporation  is  continued,  new  quantities  of  sulphate  of  potash 
are  consecutively  formed,  until  there  remains  in  solution  neither 
potash  nor  sulphuric  acid,  but  only  soda  in  combinatioii  with  nitric 
acid.  Bere,  then,  supposing  the  chemical  affinities  of  potash  and 
soda,  of  sulphuric  and  of  nitric  acids,  to  be  exactly  equal,  the  de- 
composition which  actually  occurs,  and  the  manner  m  which  it  real- 
ly td^es  place,  are  explained  perfectly  by  the  greater  cohesion  of 
the  sulphate  of  potash,  and  its  consequent  sparing  solubility. 

In  like  manner,  ordinary  hard  water  contains  soda,  muriatic  acid, 
lime,  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  soda  is  certainly  the  stronger  base, 
and  the  sulphuric  the  stronger  acid  ;  and  yet,  on  evaporating  such 
water,  the  Bait  which  first  crystallizes  is  sulphate  of  lime;  and  on 
continuing  the  evaporation,  all  sulphuric  acia  may  be  removed  in 
combination  with  the  lime.  But  the  acids  and  bases  beine  divided 
among  one  another  in  solution,  there  coexist  sulphate  of  lime,  sul- 
phate of  soda,  muriate  of  lime,  and  muriate  of  soda.  But  when  the 
liquor  is  concentrated,  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  first  deposited,  and  a 
new  quantity  being  formed,  all  its  constituents  are  eliminated  in 
combination,  precisely  as  the  sulphate  of  potash  was-  separated  in 
the  former  case. 

In  these  instances  the  separation  of  the  least  soluble  ingredients 
took  place  by  degrees,  and,  as  it  were,  artificially ;  but  if  any  one 
of  the  substances  produced  be  perfectly  insoluble,  it  is  at  once  and 
in  full  quantity  expelled.  Thus,  when  we  mix  together  solutions  of 
nitrate  of  barytes  and  sulphate  of  soda,  there  is  instant  formation  of 
sulphate  of  barytes,  and  the  solution  contains  only  nitrate  of  soda. 
But  even  here,  although  the  formation  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes  ap- 
pears instantaneous  to  the  senses,  it  yet  may,  in  point  of  fact,  be 
just  as  gradual  as  in  other  cases.  Thus  there  may  have  been  a  mo- 
ment after  mixing  the  solutions  when  there  were  present,  dissolved 
together,  nitrate  of  barytes,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
sulphate  of  barytes ;  in  the  next  moment  the  latter  precipitates,  and 
the  barytes  in  solution,  still  dividing  itself  between  the  two  acids, 
another  quantity  is  formed.  This  then  precipitates,  and  thus,  in  a 
space  of  time  that  is  too  small  to  be  detected,  the  quantity  of  ba- 
rytes in  the  solution  is  reduced  to  the  mere  trace  of  sulphate  which 
the  quantity  of  water  can  dissolve,  and  which  is  too  small  to  be  de- 
tected by  our  ordinary  tests. 

The  nature  of  double  decomposition  depends  thus  on  the  relative 
solubility  of  the  compounds  formed.  In  whatever  way  the  most  in- 
soluble bodies  may  be  generated,  the  decomposition  occurs.  It  is 
thus  that,  on  mixing  solutions  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  of  nitrate 
of  lime,  there  are  formed  carbonate  of  lime  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  ; 
not  merely  that  the  divellent  affinities  were  more  powerful  than  the 
quiescent  forces,  but  that  the  insolubility  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
produced  its  separation  from  the  liquid,  and  hence  the  union  of  the 
substances  which  compose  it 
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The  inversion  of  affinity  which  is  produced  by  the  influence  of 
cohesion  is  not  limited  to  cases  of  double  decomposition.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  acetic  acid  is  a  stronger  acid  than  carbonic  acid ; 
and  on  adding  acetic  acid  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  in 
water,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  acetate  of  potash  formed. 
Yet,  if  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  be  passed  into  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  potash  in  alcohol,  the  salt  is  decomposed,  acetic  acid  be- 
ing set  free,  and  carbonate  of  potash  formed.  The  cause  of  this  is 
the  insolubility  of  the  carbonate  of  potash  in  alcohol  ^  for,  on  the 
first  action  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  potash  divides  itself  between 
the  two  acids,  and  there  is  formed  some  carbonate,  which  is  thrown 
down ;  then  another  quantity,  which  also  separates,  until  ultimately 
all  is  precipitated,  ana  thus  one  of  the  feeblest  acids  may  overcome 
the  affinities  of  another  which  is  much  stronger. 

By  this  principle  of  distribution  of  acids  and  bases,  we  are.  thus 
enabled  to  account  for  a  variety  of  facts,  which  appear  totally  op- 
posed to  affinity,  if  it  were  not  subject  to  such  modifications ;  but, 
although  it  is  so  convenient  for  explanation,  it  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  principle  in  science  if  there  could  not  be  adduced  evi- 
dence of  its  actual  and  independent  truth.  That  it  does  occur  in 
many  cases  cannot  well  be  doubted ;  thus  the  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  in  water  is  of  a  rich  blue  colour,  and  that  of  muriatie 
(chloride)  of  copper  of  an  emerald  green.  Now,  on  mixing  mu- 
riatic acid  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the  blue  solution 
is  immediately  changed  to  green,  showing  that  the  weaker  acid  has 
divided  the  oxide  of  copper  with  the  stronger,  although,  so  far 
from  precipitation  occurring,  the  new  compound  is  the  more  solu- 
ble of  the  two.  Also,  on  mixing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  with 
sulpho-cyanic  acid,  the  liquor  becomes  intensely  blood-red  colour- 
ed, showing  that  a  quantity  of  sulpho-cyanide  of  iron  has  been 
formed,  although  the  sulpho-cyanic  acid  is  much  weaker  than  the 
sulphuric,  and  no  precipitation  occurs  to  favour  its  production. 

These,  and  many  other  such  examples  which  might  be  brought 
forward,  show  that  the  opinion  of  BerthoUet,  that  the  acids  and 
bases,  when  mixed  together  in  solution,  arrange  themselves  so  that 
each  base  shall  be  divided  among  all  the  acids,  and  each  acid  among 
all  the  bases,  is  in  a  great  many  cases  true,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  the  decompositions  which  occur  in  our  ex- 
periments ;  but  it  remains  to  be  decided  whether  it  is  universally 
true,  and  whether,  if  all  acids  and  bases  act  thus  equally  on  one 
another,  we  should  aband<m  the  idea  of  chemical  affinity  being 
elective. 

The  answer  to  this  question  has  been  long  since  received  in  sci- 
ence. The  principle  of  BerthoUet  does  not  hold  always,  for  nu- 
merous instances  may  be  produced  vdiere  this  partition  of  acids  or 
of  bases  does  not  take  place.  Thus  boracic  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid  both  redden  litmus,  but  the  former  colours  it  of  a  port-wine 
colour,  while  the  latter  tinges  it  of  the  red  of  an  onion-skin.  If  a 
quantity  of  borax  (borate  of  soda)  be  dissolved  in  water  coloured 
blue  by  litmus,  and  some  sulphuric  acid  added  thereto,  the  liquor 
becomes  coloured  wine-red  from  free  boracic  acid ;  but,  although 
the  slightest  trace,  of  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  would  show  itself  by 
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efaanging  the  red  to  that  of  the  onioiioskiii,  no  sign  of  it  is  found 
antil  all  the  boraeic  acid  has  been  expelled.  Here,  therefore,  there 
is  no  partition  of  the  base  between  two  acids ;  all  the  sulphnric 
which  is  added  unites  with  the  sbda,  and  all  the  boraeic  acid  is 
pelled.  If  absolution  of  carbonate  of  soda  be  coloured  blue  by 
litmus,  and  sulphuric  acid  added,  it  may  also  be  shown,  by  the  i^ 
sence  of  the  peculiar  red  which  free  sulphuric  acid  gives,  that  there 
is  no  division  of  base  between  the  two.  The  carbonic  acid  is  to* 
tally  expelled,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  combines  exclusively  with  the 
soda,  if  the  solution  be  dilute,  the  carbonic  acid  remains  dissolved 
in  the  liquor ;  if  it  be  concentrated,  it  is  evolved  in  the  gaseous 
form  ;  that  makes  no  difference. 

Affinities  are  npt,  therefore,  as  Berthollet  considered,  all  the  same 
in  power.  The  framers  of  the  tables  of  affinity  were  right  as  to 
the  general  principle,  that  different  bodies  have  different  degrees 
of  affinity  for  each  other ;  but  they  erred  in  supposing  that  they 
could  construct  a  table  for  the  absolute  order  of  affinities. 

To  sum  up  the  details  that  have  been  given  of  the  influence  of 
cohesion  on  the  affinities  of  bodies  acting  on  each  other  in  solution, 
it  may  be  said  that,  Ist,  In  almost  all  c&ses  of  precipitation,  the  na- 
ture of  the  double  decomposition  is  determined  much  more  by  the 
fact  of  one  of  the  bodies  formed  being  insoluble,  than  by  the  result- 
ant of  the  united  affinities  of  the  bodies  which  are  engaged.  2d, 
That  where  there  is  no  separation  of  an  insoluble  or  of  a  sparingly 
soluble  compound,  the  acids  and  bases,  if  they  differ  very  much  in 
energy,  are  exclusively  united,  the  strongest  acid  with  the  strong- 
est base,  and  the  weakest  acid  with  the  weakest  base ;  and  if  there 
be  not  base  sufficient  to  neutralize  all  of  the  acids^  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  the  weakest  acid  being  left  out  of  combination  alto- 
gether ;  but,  8d,  That  if  the  acids  and  bases  be  not  very  different 
in  energy  of  affinity,  they  arrange  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  base  shall  be  divided  between  all  the  acids,  and  each  acid 
divided  between  all  the  bases,  in  proportions  which  depend  upon 
the  quantities  of  each  acid  and  of  each  base  that  may  be  present, 
and  on  its  affinitary  force.  Thus,  if  there  be  two  acids  and  two 
bases  present,  there  will  be  four  salts ;  if  three  acids  and  three 
bases,  nine  different  salts ;  and  generally,  the  number  of  com- 
pounds in  solution  will  be  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  acids  mul*- 
tiplied  by  the  wh(^e  number  of  bases  present. 

2d.  The  Influence  of  Elasticity, — ^The  absence  of  cohesion,  or,  still 
more,  the  substitution  for  cohesion  of  its  antagonist'  power  repul- 
sion, as  shown  by  the  property  of  elasticity  in  the  form  of  gas  or 
vapour,  modifies  chemical  affinity  in  a  perfectly  analogous  manner 
to  that  which  has  been  already  described ;  for,  precisely  as  the 
formation  of  an  insoluble  substance  in  a  liquid  will  enable  lower 
degrees  of  affinity  to  preponderate  by  removing  the  body  which  is 
formed  by  its  insolubility,  so  will  repulsion  or  elasticity  determine 
the  production  of  such  substances  as  by  their  volatility  may  be 
driven  off*,  even  though  the  affinities  of  their  elements  may  be  much 
feebler  than  those  of  other  bodies.  In  all  such  cases  the  same 
principle  of  distribution,  so  fully  described  already,  may  be  suppo- 
sed to  hold :  thus  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  perfectly 
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decomposed  by  ammonia^  the  magnesia  being  precipitated ;  bitt,  on 
mixing  stdphate  of  ammonia  with  dry  magnesia,  ana  applying  heat« 
the  ammonia  is  expeUed,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  remains,  united 
ezclusiyeiy  with  the  magnesia.  Supposing  that  there  is  little  dif 
ference  between  the  affinities  of  these  two  bases  for  sulphuric  acid, 
the  acid  in  the  mixture  may  be  divided  between  the  two ;  in  each 
case  there  is  free  magnesia  and  free  ammonia,  for  the  acid  is  only 
able  to  saturate  a  part  of  each.  In  the  solution  the  excess  of  mag- 
nesia is  insoluble,  and  it  is  expelled ;  in  the  dry  way  the  excess  ot 
ammonia  is  gaseous,  and  it  is  driven  off;  and  thus,  with  the  same 
substances  and  the  same  affinities,  precisely  opposite  decomposi- 
tions are  produced  by  the  influence  of  cohesion  and  elasticity. 
The  decomposition  of  muriate  of  lime  by  carbonate  of  ammonia 
in  solution  has  been  already  noticed,  where  carbonate  of  lime  is 
formed  in  consequence  of  its  insolubility.  If  the  carbonate  of 
Ume  and  the  muriate  of  ammonia  so  produced  be  dried  and  heated, 
the  precisely  reversed  decomposition  will  take  place  ;  there  are  at 
first  produced  muriate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  muriate  and  carbonate 
of  anmionia  $  and  this  latter,  being  volatile  at  the  high  temperature 
which  is  used,  is  driven  off,  and  new  portions  formed  until  the  in- 
terchange of  elements  is  complete. 

The  boracic  acid  has  been  already  noticed,  as  being  one  so  fee* 
ble  in  its  affinities  that  the  law  of  the  division  of  acids  and  bases ' 
does  not  hold  with  it,  but  that  sulphuric  acid  can  deprive  it  of  every 
particle  of  base.  This  is  quite  true  bb  long  as  these  acids  are  in  the 
liquid  form,  but  at  a  high  temperature  Uie  reaction  is  reversed. 
If  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  boracic  acid  be  heated  to  redness 
in  a  crucible,  the  sulphuric  acid  will  be  driven  off  in  consequence  of 
its  volatility,  while  the  fixed  boracic  acid  will  remain  combined  with 
the  whole  quantity  of  base.  The  white,  inert,  earthv  substance,  sil- 
ica (powdered  flints),  the  acid  properties  of  which  are  so  feeble 
that  it  is  only  from  analogy  that  it  is  recognised  by  chemists  to  be 
an  acid,  may,  at  a  high  temperature,  expel  the  most  powerful  acids 
from  their  combinations ;  thus  the  commonest  sort  of  pottery  is 
glazed  by  throwing  over  it,  when  at  a  briflfht  red  heat,  lumdfuls  of 
common  salt  |  this  is  instantly  decomposed^  the  silica  of  the  earthy 
material  of  the  vessels  combines  with  the  soda  of  the  common  salt, 
and  the  muriatic  acid  is  driven  ofi*  in  white  clouds  of  elastic  vapour. 
Here  the  acid,  which  is  the  feeblest  when  dissolved  in  water,  may 
expel  the  strongest  when  the  -temperature  is  raised ;  and  admitting 
that  in  the  commencement  a  partition  of  the  base  between  the  two 
took  place,  even  to  a  very  small  extent,  the  final  and  complete  ex- 
pulsion of  the  more  volatile  must  result. 

From  the  great  variety  of  compounds  into  ndiich  water  enters,  it 
is  easily  expelled,  not  thai  it  is  inferior  in  affinity  to  most  other 
bodies,  but  from  its  greater  volatility.  We  shall  hereafter  see  reason 
for  looking  upon  water  as  being  a  base  of  considerable  force,  and 
entering  into  combination  in  forms  which  should  possess  consider- 
able stability ;  but  when  a  compound  of  water  is  subjected  to  heat, 
the  elasticity  of  the  water  diminishes  its  affinity  so  far  that  it  may 
easily  be  expeUed. 
The  elasticity  which  certain  elements  possess  when  free,  may  be 
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a  cause  why  the  compounds  which  they  fonn  are  easily  decomposed 
hv  heat,  if  their  actual  affinity  to  one  another  he  not  considerable. 
Thus  the  nitrate  of  harytes,  which  contains  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in 
combination  with  barytes,  givos^  when  heated,  a  mixture  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  gases :  nitrate  of  lead  gives,  when  heated,  pare  oxygen 
and  nitrous  acid  fumes.  Chlorate  of  potash,  by  a  high  temperature, 
abandons  all  its  oxygen  gas ;  and  the  remaining  elements,  having  a 
powerful  affinity  for  each  other,  resist  the  increase  of  heat,  and  re- 
main as  chloride  of  potassium. 

When  the  decomposition  of  a  body  by  heat  is  thus  determined 
by  the  elasticity  of  one  of  its  constituents,  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
success  of  the  process,  that  this  constituent  should  be  allowed  freely 
to  escape.  If  it  be  forced  to  remain  enveloping  the  residual  sub- 
stance, the  decomposition  ceases.  Thus,  by  heating  carbonate  of 
lime  to  redness,  it  is  resolved  into  lime  and  carbonic  acid ;  but  if  the 
carbonic  acid  be  not  removed,  the  decomposition  would  immediately 
cease,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  might  be  melted  without  being  de- 
composed. The  removal  of  the  carbonic  aoid  is  accomplished,  in 
burning  lime  on  the  large  scale,  by  the  limestone  being  heated  in  a 
kiln,  through  which  there  is  a  continuous  draught,  by  which  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  carried  off  according  as  it  is  formed.  The  necessity 
for  the  removal  of  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  shown  by  placing  bits 
of  white  marble  in  a  porcelain  tube,  heated  to  redness  in  a  furnace, 
connected  with  a  pneumatic  trough,  and  fitted  to  a  retort  at  the  other 
end,  by  which  steam  may  be  passed  into  the  tube ;  at  first  scarcely 
any  carbonic  acid  is  set  free ;  but,  by  keeping  up  a  supply  of  steam, 
the  gas  is  rapidly  produced,  and  the  lime  becomes  very  soon  com- 
pletely caustic. 

It  is  in  this  way,  also,  that  we  may  explain  the  contrary  order  of 
decomposition  that  may  be  produced  by  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  iron. 
If  metallic  iron  be  in  the  tube,  and  the  latter  be  kept  full  of  steam, 
every  particle  of  hydrogen  which  is  formed  is  carried  off;  and  there 
being  then  a  space  provided  into  which  the  hydrogen  can  easily 
spread  itself,  the  steam  will  be  decomposed,  and  the  iron  converted 
into  oxide.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  tube  contain  oxide  of  iron,  and 
be  kept  full  by  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  there  isrpresented  to 
every  molecule  of  steam  produced  room  for  its  escapcf ;  and  the 
formation  of  steam  being  thus  favoured  by  its  elasticity  being  al- 
lowed full  play,  the  reduction  of  the  metal  is  completed. 

Independent  of  its  influence  on  cohesion,  a  change  of  tempera- 
ture is  capable  of  modifying  the  affinities  of  bodies  in  a  remarkable 
decree.  Thus  charcoal  is  not  capable  of  being  melted  or  vaporized, 
and  yet,  although  at  ordinary  temperatures  quite  inert,  few  bodies 
can  resist  its  deoxidizing  action  at  a  red  heat.  Bodies  which  take 
fire  when  heated  do  so  in  consequence  of  their  affinity  for  oxygen 
being  augmented  by  the  increase  of  temperature.  The  action  of  the 
electric  spark  in  producing  the  explosion  of  ffaseoas  mixtures,  de- 
pends on  its  heating  very  much  the  few  particles  of  gas  which  lie 
immediately  in  its  path,  and  the  combustion  being  communicated 
by  them  to  the  general  mass.  The  affinities  of  bodies  for  each  other 
appear  to  be  thus  exalted  by  the  agency  of  heat  in  many  cases,  but 
the  exaltation  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  for  all.    Heat  appears 
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often  to  diminish  the  affinity  of  bodies ;  thus  the  explosion  of  de 
tonating  compounds  was  so  explained  3  but  this  appears  to  arise 
from  the  heat  really  exalting  the  affinity  of  the  more  powerful  con- 
stituents, so  that  new  and  more  permanent  bodies  may  be  formed  i 
thus  fulminating  silver  explodes,  not' that  its  elements  may  separate, 
but  that  bodies  of  a  more  permanent  constitution  may  oe  formed 
The  iodide  and  chloride  of  azote  were  looked  upon  as  being  exam* 

Sles  of  mere  separation  of  elements  on  the  application  of  heat  j  but 
[archand  and  I  have  found  that  these  bodies  contain  hydrogen,  and 
that  they  are  decomposed  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  hy- 
drochloric or  hydriodic  acid  To  produce  many  bodies  of  instable 
nature,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  use  of  heat ;  not  that  heat  dimin- 
ishes the  affinities  of  their  elements  in  general,  but  that  the  heat 
enables  those  elements  to  satisfy  their  affinities  better,  by  combining 
in  a  more  stable  form. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  BerthoUet  considered  affinity  as  be- 
ing not  elective,  but  that  the  combination  of  one  body  to  another 
was  determined  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  placed ; 
and  that,  in  cases  where  many  bodies  of  equal  solubilities  existed 
together,  they  were  divided  among  one  another  in  proportion  to 
their  masses ;  but  he  in  this  case  introduces  a  term  which  has  caused 
ffreat  difficulty  in  the  discussion  of  the  doctrines  which  he  advanced. 
He  says  that  the  bodies  mixed  together  combine,  not  only  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  masses,  but  of  their  affinities ;  and  hence  might  ap- 
pear to  admit  that  bodies  had  diflerent  degrees  of  affinity,  and  that 
this  might,  therefore,  be  elective  $  but,  if  I  conceive  his  opinions 
rightly,  the  affinity  of  which  he  spoke  was  not  the  force  to  which 
we  assign  the  power  of  choice  of  one  body  over  another,  but  he  car- 
ried on  the  analogy  to  cohesion,  and  considered  that  the  affinity  of 
one  body.  A,  to  another,  B,  might  be  greater  than  to  a  third,  G,  not 
so  as  to  make  A  unite  with  B  in  preference  to  6,  but  that,  when  it 
had  been  united  with  B,  it  would  hold  it  more  firmly  than  it  could 
retain  G.  This  is  like  what  is  found  with  cohesion ;  if  several 
bodies  be  placed  beside  each  other,  they  show  no  power  of  elective 
cohesion ;  but  if  they  be  brought  into  actlial  close  contact,  the  degree 
of  cohesion  may  be  different  for  each.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Ber- 
thoUet recognises  a  difference  of  affinity,  and  hence  the  obsctirity 
that  is  often  ascribed  to  his  statement  of  his  views,  from  the  sense 
which  he  attached  to  the  word  affinity  being  mistaken. 

We  owe  to  this  philosopher  an  attempt  at  measuring  this  power  of  affinit j, 
which,  though  incorrect,  yet,  as  heing  one  of  the  first  steps  made  towards  numeri- 
cal laws  in  chemistry,  deserves  notice.  He  looked  upon  the  neutralizing  power  of 
a  body  as  being  the  measure  of  its  affinity  for  another,  and  considered  that  the  de- 
viations from  this  role  arose  from  the  influence  of  cohesion  or  of  elasticity :  thus 
the  same  quantity  of  potash  is  saturated  by 


Sulphuric  acid    .    . 

.    40  parts. 

Muriatic  acid  .    . 

.    36*5  parts 

Nitric  acid     .    .    . 

.    .    64     ** 

Acetic  acic      .    . 

.    61        " 

Carbonic  acid    . 

.    .    22     ** 

Oxalic  acid 

.    .    86 

Hence,  if  mere  affinity  was  allowed  to  act,  carbonic  acid  should  be  the  strongest, 
and  nitric  acid  the  weakest  in  the  list ;  in  like  manner,  the  same  quantity  of  sul- 
phurio  acid  neutralizes 


Potash 48  parts. 

Boda 82     " 

Ammonia 17     " 


Limo  ........    28  parts; 

Barytes 76     •♦ 

Magnesia 18     « 
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gnd  ammonia  and  magnesia  should  be  the  atrongeat  of  all  bases,  were  it  noi  for 
the  insolubility  of  the  one  and  the  volatility  of  the  other  body. 

These  numbers,  which  are  now  known  as  expressing  the  quantities  of  substan- 
ees  that  are  equivalent  to  each  other  in  combination,  are  fully  recognised  as  totally 
independent  of  the  force  of  affinity  exercised  by  each  body.  As  yet  we  have  no 
other  measure  of  affinity  than  the  oMer  of  deocHupositicm,  controlled  by  the  esti- 
mate  of  the  influence  which  cohesion  and  elasticity  may  exercise.  From  the 
electrical  relations  of  bodies,  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  rdative 
affinities  of  chemical  substances,  the  results  of  which  will  be  described  in  their 
proper  place. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Light  an  Chemical  ^Affinity, — Although  attention 
has  latterly  been  very  much  directed  to  the  influence  of  light  on 
chemical  affinity,  from  the  accidental  discovery  of  some  very  re* 
maikable  circumstances  connected  with  it,  yet  there  have  not  be«i 
discovered  as  yet  any  general  principles  to  which  those  results  can  be 
reduced ;  and  the  greater  number  of  the  investigations  that  have  been 
made  are  occupied  by  experiments  of  detail,  which,  from  their  wanl 
of  connexion  and- their  multiplicity,  cannot  be  successfully  contem- 
plated froin  any  general  point  of  view  at  the  present  moment.  So 
far,  however,  as  positive  facts  have  been  discovered,  and  as  even 
plausible  explanations  of  those  facts  have  been  suggested,  I  shall  en> 
deavour  to  represent,  briefly,  the  actual  condition  of  our  knowledge 
of  this  department. 

In  many  cases,  bodies  which  in  obscurity  remain  totally  without 
action  on  one  another,  are  brought  into  combination  by  exposure  to 
light,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  reaction  is  proportional  to  the  brilliaDcy 
of  the  light.  Thus  chlorine  and  hydrogen  mixed  remain  unaltered 
for  any  period  in  the  dark ;  if  exposed  to  the  difl!Vise  daylight,  they 
silently  combine,  but  explode  suddenly  if  a  direct  ray  of  sunshine 
fall  upon  the  mixture.  Chlorine  dissolved  in  water,  if  kept  in  die 
dark,  remains  a  long  time  unaltered,  but  if  exposed  to  sunshine,  is 
rapidly  converted  into  chloride  of  hydrogen,  water  being  decompo- 
sed, and  oxygen  eliminated  in  a  gaseous  form.  Chlorine  unites  with 
carbonic  oxide  only  under  the  influence  of  light,  whence  the  name 
Phosgene,  a  Itghi^formed  gas,  was  given  to  the  compound  by  its  dis- 
coverer. Dr.  Davy.  Chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid  unite  also  only 
when  exposed  to  brilliant  sunshine ;  so  much  so,  that  in  Dublin  but 
few  days  in  summer  are  found  bright  enough  to  form  it.  The  de- 
composing action  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine  upon  organic 
bodies,  which  consists  in  the  separation  of  hydrogen,  and  the  as- 
sumption generally  of  a  corresponding  quantity  of  chlorine,  &c.,  in 
its  place,  is  regulated  also  in  a  remarkable  degree  by  the  brilliancy 
of  the  light  under  which  this  operation  is  carried  on.  Thus,  even 
in  summer,  in  Dublin,  I  never  could  deprive  acetone  of  more  than 
one  third  of  its  hydrogen,  forming  from  C3  H,  0.,the  body  C9H9C]. 
0. ;  but  in  Paris,  in  summer,  the  chlorine  removed  another  equiva- 
lent of  hydrogen,  and  Dumas  and  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  body 
C|  H.  CI3  0.  In  like  manner,  in  bright  sunshine,  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  pyroxylic  spirit  is  so  violent,  that  unless  the  vessel  be 
carefully. shaded,  the  decomposition  proceeds liy  a  series  of  explo* 
sions,  while  I  have  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  in  gloomy  weather 
to  produce  any  action  whatsoever.  Instances  of  this  kind  might  be 
very  much  multiplied,  but  those  described  are  sufficient  to  point  out 
the  general  manner  in  which  light  is  found  to  act« 
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The  action  of  light  appears  oocasionalljr  limited  to  the  simple 
separation  of  bodies  previously  combined.  Thus  colourless  nitric 
acid,  when  exposed  to  sunshine,  evolves  oxygen  gas,  and  becomes 
coloured  yellow  from  nitrous  acid  ^hich  remains.  T^e  fading  of 
Prussian-blue  patterns  on  cotton,  which  Chevreul  found  to  depend 
on  the  escape  of  cyanogen,  and  the  conversion  of  the  blue  into  a 
white  compound,  containing  less  cyanogen,  is  also  an  example  of  this 
principle. 

Setting  aside,  for  the  present,  the  influence  of  light  on  the  pro- 
duction of  colouring  matters  in  organic  bodies,  wmch  will  be  de- 
scribed as  a  portion  of  the  chemical  history  of  the  individual  mi\^ 
stances,  I  shall  now  only  advert  to  the  action  of  light  upon  the  com- 
pounds of  the  easily-reducible  metals,  particularly  silver,  by  the  stady 
of  which  such  remarkable  results  have  latterly  been  obtained. 

Scanlan  first  showed  that,  when  nitrate  of  silver  bhickens  under 
the  influence  of  light,  its  decomposition  is  produced  by  organic 
matter,  as  by  contact  with  paper,  or  by  the  organic  substance,  which 
even  distilled  water  contains  in  smaU  quantity.  Chloride  of  silver 
also  is  aflTected  by  light  only  when  in  contact  with  organic  matter  or 
with  water,  and  in  the  latter  case,  also,  most  probably  from  acting  on 
the  organic  matter  which  the  water  held  in  solution.  When  oil  of 
vitriol  is  poured  over  chloride  of  silver,  this  is  not  altered  by  the 
light,  the  sulphuric  acid  combining  with  the  water,  and  probably  de- 
stroying the*  organic  matter  therein  dissolved.  I  apprehend  that  in 
most,  if  not  all  cases  of  the  decomposition  of  a  metallic  salt  and  the 
reduction  of  the  metal  under  the  influence  of  light,  a  substance  con- 
taining hydrogen,  ezduaive  of  the  water  of  solution,  must  come  into 
play. 

The  decomposition  of  the  salts  of  silver  in  contact  with  paper 
under  the  influence  of  light,  has  become  of  interest  Xo  the  arts  as  a 
process  of  obtaining  accurate  outlines,  and  is  called  photographyy  or 
photographic  drawing.  If  a  sheet  of  paper  be  washed  with  a  very  di- 
lute solution  of  chloride,  iodide,  or,  better,  bromide  of  potassium, 
and  then  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  there  is  formed  in  the 
substance  of  the  paper  chloride  iodide,  or  bromide  of  silver,  which, 
being  in  contact  with  abundanoe  of  organic  matter,  is  blackened  by 
a  very  short  exposure  even  to  moderate  light.  If  an  opaque  body 
be  laid  between  a  sheet  of  such  paper  and  the  lig&t,  the  portions  to 
which  the  light  arrives  become  dark,  while  that  under  the  object  re- 
mains white,  and  thus  the  most  delicate  and  complicated  outlines  of 
foliage  or  fibres  may,  by  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  the  solar  rays, 
be  fixed  upon  the  paper  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  inimitable  by  the 
hand.  To  render  such  a  drawing  permanent,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move the  silver  compound  under  the  pattern  \  for  if  it  remfiined,  the 
blackness  would  gradually  become  uniform  over  the  entire  surface, 
and  the  picture  would  be  eflTaced.  Tliis  is  eflected  by  washing  the 
paper,  after  the  image  has  been  completely  formed,  by  a  solution  of 
some  substance  capable  of  dissolving  out  all  of  the  undecomposed 
salt  of  silver  \  for  this  purpose,  ammonia,  hypo-sulphite  of  soda,  and 
strong  solution  of  common  salt  are  those  generally  employed. 

The  most  remarkable  features  connected  with  the  chemical  agen- 
cies of  light  result  from  the  recent  experiments  of  HerscheL     He 
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has  shown,  as  was  slightly  noticed  when  describing  the  general  char- 
acters of  light,  that  the  chemical  effects  are  not  regukted  by,  nor 
limited  to  the  luminous  spectram,  but  by  totally  distinct  rays,  which, 
according  to  the  substance  employed  to  show  their  decomposing  ac- 
tion, may  extend  far  beyoiid  the  visible  limits  on  either  side,  or  may 
stop  short  in  the  middle  of  the  coloured  space ;  and  that  the  greatest 
effect,  which  generally  occurs  at  the  violet  extremity  of  the  spectrum, 
may  be  produced  at  other  and  widely-distant  points. 

A  singular,  and  at  present  unaccountable,  consequence  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  prismatic  spectrum  on  paper  impregnated  with  chloride 
of  silver  is,  that  the  spaces  on  which  the  coloured  rays  fall  become 
coloured,  acquiring  a  tint  corresponding  to  that  of  the  light  incident 
upon  them,  so  that  the  spectrum  fixes  its  own  image  on  the  paper. 
Tnus  the  colours  impressed  were  in  one  experiment : 


SpeetruD  dbloan. 

Coloui  brawd  (M  tiM  Fkper. 

Extreme  red. 

None. 

Mean  red. 

None. 

Orange. 

Faint  brick  red. 

Orange  yellow. 

Brick  red,  pretty  strong. 

Yellow, 

Red,  passing  into  green: 

Yellow  green. 

Dull  bottle  green. 

Green. 

Do.,  passing  into  bluish. 

Blue  green. 

Veiy  sombre  blue. 

Blae. 

Black,  passing  into  metallic  yeHow. 

Violet. 

Do.           Do.                           • 

Beyond  the  violet. 

Violet,  or  purplish  black. 

It  is  in  the  lavender-coloured  space  that  the  chemical  effects  are 
generally  most  intense  ;  when  the  light  of  it  had  been  concentrated 
by  a  lens,  and  received  on  a  piece  of  prepared  paper,  the  blacken- 
ing was  instantaneous,  precisely  as  if  a  red-hot  body  had  been  ap- 
phed  behind,  or  a  smoky  flame  directed  on  the  paper  over  all  the 
space  illuminated,  and  accurately  marking  its  outline. 

In  the  table  of  impressed  colours  just  given,  the  red  rays  appear 
to  have  produced  no  effect ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of 
action.  When  a  quantity  of  diffused  light  is  allowed  to  fall  upon 
the  paper,  in  addition  to  the  more  brilliant  spectral  colours,  the 
chemical  image  is  found  to  acquire  a  pure  white  prolongation  be- 
yond the  red  space,  in  which  the  darkening  action  of  the  diffuse 
light  appears  to  have  been  suspended.  The  opposite  extremities  of 
the  spectrum  appear,  therefore,  to  have  different  powers,  the  dark- 
ening quality  of  white  light  being  due  to  the  difference  between  the 
two  in  favour  of  the  violet  end ;  and  it  is  probable  that  by  a  balance 
of  action,  a  sensitive  paper  might  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  united 
beams  of  brilliant  violet  and  red  light,  and  remain  perfectly  unalter- 
ed in  its  colour.  Herschel  did  not,  however,  succeed  so  far :  paper 
blackened  by  violet  light  has  that  blackness  removed  by  the  action 
of  red  light  upon  it ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  catch  the  point 
where  the  paper  should  be  white ;  for,  according  as  the  black  of  the 
violet  end  passed  off,  the  red  impression  was  substituted  for  it. 
When,  however,  the  different  coloured  rays  were  made  to  fall  si- 
multaneously on  the  paper,  the  neutralizing  power  of  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  spectrum  was  beautifully  shown.  The  blackening  pow- 
er of  the  more  refrangible  rays  was  suspended  over  all  the  space 
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apon  which  the  less  refrangible  rays  fell^  and  the  shades  of  green 
and  sombre  blue,  which  the  latter  would  have  impressed  upon  a 
white  paper,  were  produced  on  that  portion  which,  but  for  their 
action,  would  have  been  merely  blackened. 

The  paper  with  which  those  results  were  obtained  derived  its 
sensibibty  to  light  from  chloride  of  silver ;  but  the  action  of  other 
salts  of  silver  gives  such  anomalous  and  variable  effects,  that  no 
general  principle  whatsoever  can  be  dedu^sed  from  them ;  thus, 
with  bromide  of  silver,  the  blackening  proceeds  uniformly  over  the 
whole  of  the  visible  spectrum,  and  the  whitening  efiect  is  produced 
beyond  it  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  subject  has  been  shown 
by  Herschel  to  be  one  of  considerable  importance  and  great  extent ; 
and  from  the  popular  interest  it  excites,  some  clew  to  a  more  gen* 
era!  knowledge  of  its  principles  will  probably  be  soon  obtained. 

The  process  lately  discovered  by  I)aguerre,  of  fixing  the  images 
of  external  objects  upon  a  prepared  metallic  plate,  is  one  which  also 
deserves  attention,  as  being  founded  upon  the  chemical  agencies  of 
light,  although  hitherto  there  has  been  but  little  success  in  the  at* 
tempts  made  to  assign  a  theory  of  it.  It  is  not  complicated  in  de« 
tail.  A  plate  of  silvered  copper  is  cleaned  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
so  that  the  surface  of  silver  may  be  absolutely  pure,  and  is  then  ex* 
posed  to  the  vapour  of  iodine  until  a  gold-coloured  pellicle  of  iodine 
of  excessive  tenuity  is  deposited  upon  it.  In  this  state  it  is  very 
sensible  to  light.  The  plate  so  prepared  is  placed  in  a  camera-ob* 
seura,  and  the  image  of  the  object  required  is  allowed  to  remain  on 
it  for  a  space  of  time,  which  varies  with  the  brightness  of  the  light. 
When  it  has  been  sufficiently  exposed,  it  is  removed,  and  submit- 
ted to  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  mercury,  by  which  the  picture  is 
rendered  visible.  As  there  still  remains,  however,  a  general  sensi- 
bility to  the  farther  influence  of  light,  this  is  removed  by  dissolving 
away  all  the  iodine  and  iodide  of  silver  by  a  solution  of  hyposuL 
phite  of  soda.  The  shadows  remain  then  marked  by  smooth  amal* 
gamated  surfaces,  and  the  lights,  by  the  corresponding  portions  be- 
ing of  a  dull  gray  colour,  possessing  only  a  power  of  diffuse  reflec- 
tion. 

The  explanation  of  this  process,  which,  from  my  own  observations,  I  am  disposed 
to  suggest,  is,  that  the  iodine  combines  with  the  silver,  and  forms  iodide  of  silver, 
which  is  spread  in  an  amorphous  state,  forming  an  excessively  thin  layer,  like  var- 
nish, over  the  surface  of  the  plate.  Under  the  influence  of  the  light,  I  consider  that  this 
crystallizes  as  melted  sugar  does,  but  so  minutely  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  eye,  and 
the  closeness  and  completeness  of  the  crystalline  structure  being  proportional  to  the 
duration  and  intensity  of  the  light  to  which  it  had  been  exposed.  When,  then,  the 
vapour  of  mercury  attacks  the  plate,  the  iodide  of  silver  in  both  conditions  is  de- 
composed, and  the  iodine  being  replaced  by  mercury,  an  amalgam  of  silver  is  form- 
ed, uniform  in  surface,  and  perfectly  metallic  in  its  lustre,  over  the  shaded  portions ; 
but  the  crystalline  iodide,  in  being  decomposed,  gives  a  crystalline  amalgam,  which, 
from  the  minuteness  of  its  particles,  presents  only  a  grayish  tint,  and,  being  mixed 
with  interspersed  points  of  bright,  smooth  amalgam  where  the  light  had  been  less 
powerful,  shades  onproportionsdly  all  the  intermediate  effects. 

The  application  of  the  mercurial  fumes  cannot  be  pushed  far  enough  to  decom- 
pose all  the  iodide  of  silver,  for  it  would  injure  the  picture  by  depositing  itself  irreg- 
ularly and  in  excess.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  as  soon  as  enough  has  been  acta! 
OB  by  the  mercury  to  bring  out  the  picture  in  a  distinct  manner,  to  remove  the  re- 
mainder by  the  washing  wliich  has  been  described. 

The  influence  of  colour  on  the  production  of  pictures  by  Da- 
guerre's  process  is  very  marked  3  the  images  of  green  objects  are 
scarcely  at  all  defined,  so  that  the  method  is  scarcely  applicable  to 
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taking  landscapes.  Bed  and  ofange  are  ako  very  feeble  in  their  ef- 
fect i  but  blue,  eren  so  intense  as  to  be  not  at  all  brigbt,  is  moie 
powerful  than  a  brilliant  white  light.  In  order,  therefore,  to  produce 
good  effects,  objects  should  be  selected  either  whitCi  or  of  colours 
from  which  red  and  orange  should  be  absent.  The  fixation  of  col- 
ours in  a  manner  similar  to  that  discoTered  by  Herscbel,  and  already 
noticed,  has  been  remarked  in  Daguerre'a  process,  although  so  ir- 
regularly that  no  advantage  has  as  yet  been  taken  of  it  for  technical 
uses ;  but  I  have  myself  seen,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  where  a 
deep  blue  sky  was  interspersed  by  patches  of  bright  white  clouds, 
a  perfect  picture  of  the  sky  in  its  natural  colours  to  be  formed  upon 
the  plate.  Time-worn  stains,  and  marks  upon  the  surface  <^  stone 
buildings,  are  also  occasionally  represented  in  their  natural  colours. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  where  colours  are  produced  upon 
the  plate,  they  do  not  correspond  in  position  or  tint  to  those  of  the 
natural  objects  whose  image  had  been  obtained. 

[Since  the  preceding  paragraphs  were  written  by  Dr.  Kane,  nu- 
merous improvements  have  been  made  in  this  beautiful  chemical 
art  in  America  and  elsewhere :  the  theory  of  the  prdcess  is  also 
much  better  understood.  The  most  important  of  these  improve- 
ments is  the  application  of  Daguerre's  process  to  taking  portraits 
from  the  life.  This  is  due  to  Dr.  Draper,  who  succeeded  with  it 
soon  after  the  French  process  was  known  in  this  country.  At  first 
the  direct  or  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  were  required ;  but  modes  of 
preparation,  giving  the  plate  more  sensitiveness,  have  been  since  dis- 
covered, so  that  the  ordinary  dififused  light  of  day  is  now  sufilcient. 

The  best  process  for  obtaming  portraits  is  as  follows :  The  plate, 
having  been  carefully  cleaned,  is  iodized  to  a  pale  lemon  colour  ;  it 
is  then  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  bromine  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  bring  it  to  a  golden  yellow.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  keep 
it  in  total  darkness  for  three  or  four  hours  before  using  it.  The 
person  whose  portrait  is  to  be  taken,  having  been  seated  in  a  suita- 
ble chair,  with  a  support  to  keep  the  head  perfectly  steady,  before  a 
window,  so  that  the  light  shall  illuminate  all  those  portions  seen  in 
the  camera  with  proper  strength,  the  plate  is  to  be  exposed  to  the 
focal  image  for  a  time,  which  may  be  determined  by  previous  trials. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  picture  depends  on  the  object-glass  of 
the  camera ;  very  good  proofs  may  be  had  by  an  arrangement  of 
uncompensated  convex  lenses  four  inches  in  diameter  and  eight 
inches  in  focus ;  but  the  most  finished  pictures  are  obtained  by  the 
use  of  achromatics,  which  ought  ailways  to  be  preferred. 

The  process  of  exposing  the  proof  to  the  mercurial  vapour  is  one 
of  great  delicacy  ;  sometimes  the  object  is  suddenly  evolved,  some- 
times it  requires  the  mercury  to  be  maintained  at  175^  Fahrenheit 
for  a  long  time.  Experience  alone  can  determine  when  the  full  ef- 
fect has  been  obtained. 

After  the  picture  has  been  brought  out,  and  the  coating  of  iodide 
of  silver  removed,  it  remains  only  to  efiect  the  gilding.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  pouring  sll  over  tne  silver  surface  a  very  weak  solu- 
tion of  the  chloride  of  gold  in  hyposulphite  of  potash,  and  warming 
it  gently  with  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  At  a  particular  tempera- 
ture, the  shadows  increase  in  aepth  and  the  lights  in  brillancy ;  the 
plate  is  then  to  be  thoroughly  washed.    The  guding  serves  to  render 
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the  picture  immovable  by  ordinary  exposure  or  accident,  and  im- 
parts to  it  a  beautiful  satiny  lustre,  and  chatoyant  play  of  colour. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  management  of  the  Daguerreotype  lies 
in  the  circumstance  that  the  iodide  of  silver  is  not  affected  corre- 
spondingly by  lights  that  are  of  different  degrees  of  brilliancy,  if 
they  should  be  of  different  colours.  And  it  is  only  under  particular 
circumstances,  not  easy  to  reproduce,  that  lights  of  the  same  colour, 
but  of  different  strengths,  produce  a  corresponding  degree  of  white- 
ness, on  the  plate.  Often,  whtn  the  light  is  too  active,  the  proof 
takes  on  an  unpleasant  slate-blue  colour,  from  the  exterior  portions 
of  the  iodide  assuming  a  state  of  solarization  before  those  beneath 
have  had  time  to  undergo  change ;  a  phenomenon  resembling  what 
takes  place  when  a  sheet  of  paper  is  held  before  a  very  bright  fire, 
the  exposed  surface  becoming  scorched,  while  the  back  has  scarce- 
ly had  time  to  become  warm. 

As  respects  the  theory  of  this  process,  I  do  not  coincide  with  the 
views'  expressed  by  Dr.  JKane.  In  the  shadows  no  mercury  exists ; 
the  lights  are  an  amalgam.  When  a  Daguerreotype  is  exposp'l  to 
the  vapour  of  mercury  to  bring  out  its  picture,  a  decompositioti  f 
all  those  portions  of  the  iodide  which  have  been  exposed  to  the 
light  ensues ;  an  amalgam  is  formed,  and  the  iodine  expelled  unites 
with  the  metallic  silver  behind,  effecting,  therefore,  a  corrosion  of 
the  plate ;  no  iodine  is  evolved,  and  for  obvious  reasons  such  an 
event  is  impossible.  The  light  therefore  imparts  to  those  portions 
of  iodide  on  which  it  has  impinged,  the  quality  of  being  decomposed 
at  a  lower  temperature  by  the  vapour  of  mercury  than  the  temper- 
ature at  which  an  unexposed  iodide  can  be  decomposed ;  an  amal- 
gam therefore  forms  on  such  positions  when  the  temperature  does 
not  rise  beyond  175°  F.,  though  the  whole  surface  might  be  decom- 
posed and  whitened  if  the  temperature  were  carried  high  enough. 

The  chemical  rays  which  affect  the  iodide  of  silver  are  chiefly 
those  of  high  refrangibility,  and  these  rays  manifest  many  habitudes 
resembling  those  of  radiant  heat.  They  are  absorbed  and  lost  in 
effecting  the  change,  so  that  a  ray  of  light  which  has  once  fallen 
on  a  Daguerreotype  plate,  and  is  reflected  by  it,  has  lost  all  its  activ- 
ity. Whatever,  therefore,  will  interfere  with  the  absorption,  will  in- 
terfere with  the  sensitiveness  of  different  compounds.  Thus  it  has 
long  been  known  that  there  is  a  proper  colour  to  which  the  plate 
may  be  brought  when  it  possesses  the  maximum  of  sensitiveness: 
this  is  the  ^  golden  yellow  j  when  it  is  redj  or  green,  or  blue,  it  is 
much  less  sensitive  ;  and  when  of  a  lavender  colour,  hardly  sensitive 
at  all.  This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  under  these  condi- 
tions the  optical  character  of  the  plate  is  such  that  it  reflects  the 
active  rays  in  part  or  altogether. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  lights  which  vary  in  intensity  do 
not  affect  these  plates  in  a  corresponding  way ;  this  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that,  as  the  iodide  of  silver  is  undergoing  change,  a 
large  quantity  of  light  becomes  latent,*{)recisely  as  a  piece  of  ice  in 
the  act  of  melting  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  heat,  not  discoverable 
by  the  thermometer ;  this  phenomenon  accompanies  the  blueness 
which  the  compound  assumes  as  it  changes  into  the  condition  of  a 
subiodide.l 

Z 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

OF   THE   UGHT  AJO)  HEAT  DISENGAGED   DUBIN6   CHEMICAL  COMBINATION. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  union  of  substances  having 
chemical  affinity  for  each  other  is  accompanied  by  increase  of  tem- 
perature ;  and  in  cases  where  the  affinity  is  powerful,  the  effect  may 
be  so  great  that  the  bodies  shall  become  luminous :  in  such  instances 
the  chemical  action  is  said  to  be  accompanied  by  combustion.  In  con- 
sidering the  relations  of  this  phenomenon  to  affinity,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  notice,  first,  the  general  circumstances  of  combustion ; 
secondly,  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  affinity  and  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  evolved ;  and,  finally,  the  explanations  that  have  been 
offered  of  the  origin  of  the  light  and  heat.  :^ 

In  ordinary  language,  a  body  is  said  to  bum  when  its  elements 
unite  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  form  new  products.  The  ac- 
companying phenomena  are  in  general  those  on  which  popular  at- 
tention becomes  fixed,  and  for  which  the  process  is  generally  car- 
ried on  ;  and  hence,  to  the  world  at  large,  combustion  is  of  impor- 
tance only  as  a  source  of  heat  and  light.  One  of  the  bodies,  as  hy- 
drogen or  sulphur,  is  termed  the  burning  or  combustible  body,  and 
the  oxygen  is  said  to  be  the  supporter  of  combustion  ;  but  this  lan- 
g'uage,  although  convenient  for.  common  use,  is  incorrect  as  a  scien- 
tific expression ;  for  oxygen  may  be  burned  in  a  vessel  of  hydrogen, 
as  well  as  hydrogen  may  be  burned  in  a  vessel  of  oxygen  gas,  the 
one  and  the  other  being  equally  active  in  the  process,  and  being  re- 
lated to  each  other  in  every  way  alike.  In  combustion,  as,  indeed, 
in  all  cases  of  combination,  no  particle  of  matter  becomes  lost  or 
annihilated  i  it  assumes  new  forms,  in  general  gaseous  and  invisible 
to  the  eye  of  popular  observation,  but  easily  collected,  weighed, 
and  analyzed  by  the  means  that  chemistry  possesses.  The  solid 
coal  or  wood  which  burns  to  ashes,  changes  but  its  external  aspect ; 
mixing  with  the  general  mass  of  air  under  the  form  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  watery  vapour,  its  elements  become  the  food  of  living  plants, 
which  in  their  turn,  cut  down  or  fossilized,  form  to  succeeding  ages 
the  stores  of  Hght  and  warmth  such  as  we  now  enjoy. 

There  are  but  few  bodies  endowed  with  so  great  an  affinity  for 
oxygen  as  to  enter  into  combustion  at  ordinary  temperatures  by 
contact  with  it.  If  they  do  combine  at  ordinary  temperatures 
with  oxygen,  the  products  are  not  those  which  combustion  would 
tend  to  generate,  but  a  distinct  class  of  substances,  containing  a 
smaller  proportion  of  oxygen  combined.  Thus  nitric  oxide  gas 
combines  with  oxygen,  even^when  quite  cold,  forming  red  fumes 
of  nitrous  acid  gas,  which  is  an  inferior  degree  of  oxidation. 
Phosphorus,  when  burning  at  common  temperatures,  emits  but 
little  light,  and  forms  phosphorous  acid ;  if  it  be  heated,  it  bursts 
into  brilliant  flame,  and  forms  phosphoric  acid,  which  contains 
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}th8  more  oxygen.  Potassiam  combioes  at  common  temperature 
with  oxygen,  forming  potash ;  but  when  heated  it  burns  with  flame, 
and  combines  with  three  times  as  much  oxygen.  In  the  complete 
combustion  of  organic  matters,  the  products  are  always  water  and 
carbonic  acid.  Thus,  woody  fibre,  which  is  C.H.O.,  combines  with 
20.  to  form  CO^  and  H.O. ;  and  alcohol,  which  is  G2H3O.,  combines 
with  60.  to  form  2(G.02)  and'  3(H.O.).  But  at  common  tempera* 
tures  the  slow  oxidizement  of  woody  fibre  produces  the  black  ve- 
getable mould,  a  form  of  ulmine,  the  G.H.O.  taking  0.  to  form  CH.Og. 
At  common  temperatures  alcohol  becomes  acetic  acid,  the  G2H3O. 
combining  with  20.  to  form  C^HsOg  and  H.O.  The  pyroxylic  spirit 
at  common  temperatures  becomes,  by  slow  combustion,  formic  acid, 
CAO,  taking  O4  to  form  C^HjO^  and  2(H.O.). 

This  slow  combustion  produces  heat,  although  so  much  less  than 
is  eyolved  by  the  more  rapid  process  that  it  may  easily  be  over- 
looked. But  if  a  number  of  sticks  of  phosphorus  be  laid  together 
and  allowed  to  oxidize,  they  will  warm  each  other  so  much  as  to 
melt  and  burst  into  vivid  fiame.  The  oils  and  tallow,  if  there  be  a 
large  surface  exposed  to  the  air,  as  when  cotton  or  linen  rags  im 
bibed  in  oil  lie  in  a  heap,  combine  so  rapidly  with  oxygen  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  resin,  that  by  the  heat  evolved  the  mass  will  be  set 
on  fire ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  those  spontaneous  fires,  so  caUed, 
which  consumed  the  naval  arsenal  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and,  in  many 
cases,  cotton-mills  in  England.  To  this  cause  also  may  be  ascribed 
the  light  which  issues  from  points  in  the  surface  of  a  marsh  or  bog, 
and  the  luminous  appearance  which  fish  assumes  when- decomposi- 
tion has  just  commenced.  The  energy  of  this  slow  combustion 
may  be  much  increased  by  heat  applied  below  the  point  which  pro- 
duces rapid  action :  thus  tallow,  when  heated  below  redness,  bums 
with  a  pale  lambent  fiame,  invisible  in  daylight,  but  still  so  marked 
that,  if  it  be  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  oxygen,  the  whole  mass  bursts 
into  brilliant  combustion,  forming  then  the  ultimate  products,  wr  ■ 
ter  and  carbonic  acid. 

On  this  fact  of  the  increased  energy  in  the  process  of  slow  com- 
bustion produced  by  a  heat  below  that  at  which  the  body  is  in- 
flamed, is  founded  the  construction  of  the  lamp  without  flame,  or 
the  aphlogisHc  lamp.  If  a  wine-^lass  be  taken,  and  rinsed  inside 
with  strong  alcohol  or  ether,  and  then  a  coil  of  fine  platina  wire, 
or  a  ball  of  spongy  platina  heated  to  redness,  be  suspended  in  the 
middle  of  the  glass,  it  will  remain  red  until  all  the  alcohol  or  ether 
has  been  exhausted.  The  glass  becomes  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
air  and  inflammable  vapour,  which,  by  the  influence  of  the  heated 
platina,  is  enabled  to  combine,  and  form  acetic  and  formic  acids. 
By  this  combination  heat  is  evolved,  which  prevents  the  cooling  of 
the  wire  or  ball,  and  thus,  as  long  as  any  combustible  material  re- 
mains, the  platina  is  kept  ignited.  The  platina  ball  or  wire  may 
also  be  (and  in  practice  generally  is)  fixed  over  the  wick  of  a  spirit- 
lamp,  and  the  lamp  having  been  ignited,  is  blown  out  as  soon  as  the 
platina  has  become  red,  which  then  continues  to  glow  until  the  lamp 
nas  been  emptied  of  the  spirit,  the  latter  ascending  through  the 
capillary  wick,  and  forming  over  its  top  a  little  explosive  atmo- 
sphere, in  which  the  ball  of  platina  is  immersed  and  works. 
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This  property  of  platina  appears  to  depend  on  the  power  vbich 
it  possesses  of  attracting  to  its  surface  in  a  condeased  form  a  layer 
of  particles  of  whatever  gaseoue  misture  it  ia  immeised  in.     Heocef 
if  its  surface  is  in  the  sligbteet  degree  soiled,  it  ceases  to  exert  this 
action  ;  and  by  increasing  the  surface,  its  energy  may  be  augmented 
in  a  Temarkabie  degree.     The  form  in  which  it  is  most  powerful  i* 
that  of  the  slightly  coherent  spongy  mass,  obtained  by  reducing  st 
a  full  red  heat  the  ammonia  chloride  of  platinum ;  if  a  ball  of  the 
metal  so  prepared  be  plunged  into  a  rassel  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
mixed  in  suitable  proportions  to  form  water,  the  eases  instantly  ex- 
plode ;  for  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  being  absoToed  by  the  spongy 
platina,  are  brought  into  intimate  contact  upon  its  surface,  and  unite, 
evolving  go  much  heat  as  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  platina 
boll  to  redness,  and  thereby  inflame  the  remaining  gas.     The  action 
of  the  spongy  platina  may  be  wealcened  by  mixing  it  with  some  pipe- 
clay, or  using,  as  in  the  aphlogistic  lamp,  the  platina  in  the  form  of 
plate  or  wire.     In  this  way  all  combustible  gases  may  be  caused  to 
combine  gradually  with  oxygen,  but  they  require  different  temper- 
atures, and  the  action  is  modified  by  the  presence  of  other  eases 
in  a  manner  which  is  often  taken  advantage  of  in  gaseous  analysis. 
The  most  remarkable  application  of  this  property  is  to  procure 
instantaneous  light  by  means  of  the  hydrogen  gas 
lamp.     A  vessel,/,  contains  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  into 
which  the  tube  of  the  vessel  g  h  dips  nearly  to  the  bot- 
tom, having  attached  a  piece  of  ordinary  zinc,  e.     The 
vessels  being  ground  air-tight  where  they  fit  to  out 
another,  when  the  stopcock  b  is  closed,  and  the  acid 
oacts  on  the  zinc,  the  hydrogen  evolved  cannot  escape, 
and,  pressing  on  the  liquid  in  f,  forces  it  up  into  h, 
nnlil  the  acid  falling  below  the  level  of  the  zinc,  the 
action  ceases.     To  the  stopcock  b  is  attached  a  jet, 
c,  in  front  of  which  is  fixed  a  ball  of  spongy  platina,  o, 
which,  being  in  the  air,  has  always  condensed  in  its  pores  a  quantity 
of  oxygen  gas ;  on  opening  the  stop>cock,  the  hydrogen,  issuing 
from  the  jet,  strikes  upon  the  platinum,  and  combining  with  the  ox- 
ygen, heats  the  ball  so  highly  that  it  inflames  the  jet  of  gas,  and 
thus  afibrds  a  flame  at  which  any  other  substance  may  be  lighted. 
This  lamp  has  assumed  a  variety  of  fornix,  of  which  the  above  is 
that  which  best  shows  its  principle.     All  bodies  possess  this  prop- 
erty to  a  slight  extent,  particularly  when  hot ;  but  in  none  is  it  ac- 
tive enough  to  be  usefully  applied,  except  in  platinum. 

The  temperatures  at  which  bodies  enter  into  rapid  combustion 
are  very  various;  thus  phosphorus  inflames  at  a  temperature  of 
120°  F,,  and  sulphur  at  300^  F.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  in- 
flames at  all  ordinary  temperatures,  whUe  hydrogen  requires  a  dull 
red,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  a  bright  red  heat  before  they  will 
take  fire.  The  infiammability  of  phosphorus  has  been  shown  by 
Graham  to  be  affected  by  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  various 
substances  in  a  very  curious  manner ;  thus  phosphorus  may  be  sub* 
limed  in  air  saturated  with  vapour  of  oil  of  turpentine,  wttnout  any 
tendency  to  combustion,  or  combination  with  oxygen,  being  evinced. 
Combustion  occurs  only  at  the  point  where  the  two  substances 
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which  enter  into  union  are  in  eontact.  Thus,  in  an  ordinary  flame, 
the  true  combustion  is  limited  to  a  thin  sheet,  the  inside  of  which 
is  totally  dark,  and  occupied  by  the  combustible  material  of  the 
burning  body  in  a  state  of  gas.  This  is  easily  shown  by  holding 
over  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  a  spirit-lamp  a  piece  of  wire  gauze : 
the  burning  sheet  is  marked  by  a  ring  of  light,  but  the  interior  if 
dark,  although  full  of  inflammable  vapour,  which  passes  through  un 
inflamed,  and  may  be  ignited  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gauze.  Ii 
the  flame  of  an  ordinary  candle,  a,  four  distinct  portions  may  be  ob 
served,  having  totally  distinct  constitutions ;  at  the  base 
of  the  flame,  1 1,  a  pale,  blue-coloured  light  is  emitted,  for 
there  the  air  is  in  excess,  and  the  combustion  is  at  once 
complete  3  higher  up,  from  i  i  to  c,  the  combustible  material 
is  in  excess,  and  the  most  brilliant  light  is  produced  by  the 
active  combiiiation ;  this  portion  is  surrounded  by  a  sheet 
of  much  paler  and  yellower  light,  e  e,  which  is  observable 
particularly  at  the  sides  of  the  flame,  while  the  inside  of 
the  flame,  6,  remains  completely  black,  and  is  occupied  only 
by  vapour  incapable  of  burning  from  having  no  access  to 
the  external  air«  The  light  emitted  arises  also  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  combination;  the  temperature  of  flame  is  in 
all  cases  exceedingly  high,  although  often  but  little  luminous,  for 
it  is  found  that  a  current  of  air  hot  enough  to  brilliantly  ignite  a 
solid  body,  is  itself  not  at  all  incandescent.  Hence,  in  all  caset 
where  bright  light  is  produced  in  combustion,  one  of  the  bodies  en- 
gaged must  be  solid,  and  the  light  is  really  derived  from  its  becom- 
ing ignited.  Thus  hydrogen  and  sulphur  give,  in  burning,  very  little 
light,  because  the  one  is  a  gas,  and  the  other,  when  burning,  is  in 
the  state  of  vapour,*and  the  products  of  combustion  are,  when  form- 
ed, in  both  cases  gaseous.  Phosphorus,  when  it,  in  burning,  forms 
a  volatile  body,  gives  but  little  light,  but  when  it  forms  a  fixed  prod- 
uct, is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  instances  Of  combustion.  Iron  and 
zinc,  which  form  solid  oxides,  burn  with  great  light,  and  carbon,  al* 
though  forming  a  gas,  being  itself  solid,  produces  light  also.  In  the 
case  of  a  candle,  the  source  of  light  is  to  be  found  in  the  decompo- 
sition which  the  inflammable  vapour  inside  of  the  flame  undergoes 
from  the  high  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected ;  one  half  of  its 
carbon  is  deposited  in  the  solid  form,  forming  smoke,  and  it  is  this 
smoke  which,  becoming  ignited,  constitutes  the  great  source  of 
light.  A  body  which  could  not  form  smoke,  could  not  give  out 
much  light  in  burning.  The  separation  of  this  carbon  (soot)  in  the 
flame  may  easily  be  shown  by  placing  over  the  flame  of  the  candle 
a  sheet  of  wire  gauze :  below  the  middle  of  the  luminous  space  the 
flame  becomes  dull,  and  the  carbon,  which  in  burning  should  have 
rendered  it  brilliant,  passes  as  smoke  through  the  gauze,  and  may 
be  inflamed  above  ;  when  the  supply  of  air  is  insuflicient,  this  smoke 
is  not  completely  burned,  and  a  corresponding  quantity  of  heating 
and  lighting  material  is  lost ;  and  as  it  carries  ofl*  with  it  a  great 
quantity  of  the  heat  already  formed,  it  actually  cools  the  flame. 
When,  therefore,  a  high  temperature,  or  a  clear  flame  without  smoke 
is  required,  all  the  carbon  must  be  consumed.  This  is  effected  by 
a  variety  of  contrivances :  in  the  burner  of  the  Argand  lamp  or  gas 
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jet,  a  current  of  air  is  established  through,  the  centre  of  the  flame, 
and  thus  the  combustion  of  the  inflammable  vapour  much  accelera- 
ted ;  in  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
the  current  of  air  from  the  bellows  or  the  mouth ;  and  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  numerous  ways  of  burning  smoke,  so  necessary  in  facp 
tories  situated  in  large  cities.  In  the  employment  of  the  blowpipe, 
the  constitution  of  the  flame  is  of  great  importance ;  for  according 

Vas  the  body  to  be  heated  is  placed  at  by  where  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  preponderates,  or  between  a  and 
^  6,  where  it  is  immersed  in  an  atmosphere  of  inflam* 
mable  material,  the  most  opposite  effects  of  violent 
oxidation,  and  of  reduction  from  the  state  of  oxide, 
may  be  produced.  Thus  a  glass  of  copper  be- 
comes green  at  6,  and  red  from  ato  b  ;  a  glass  of 
manganese  is  rendered  purple  at  6,  but  colourless  from  a  to  6  ;  there 
being  few  bodies  whose  relations  to  the  blowpipe  can  be  completely 
known  without  a  comparison  of  the  effect  of  the  oxidizing  and  re- 
ducing flames. 

During  combustion,  the  heat  evolved  is  at  first  absorbed  by  the  body  which  is 
then  pr<^uced ;  but  it  is  afterward  distributed  through  the  mass  of  all  neighbour- 
ing bodies  in  proportion  to  their  conducting  powers.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
temperature  to  which  the  product  of  the  combustion  is  in  the  first  place  raised. 
Thus  eight  parts  of  oxygen  unite  with  one  part  of  hydrogen  by  weight  to  form  nine 
of  water.  If  watery  vapour  had  the  same  capacity  for  heat  as  water,  the  tempers 
ture  of  the  vapour  produced  should  be,  since  one  part  of  oxygen  heats  twenty-nine 
parts  of  water,  180  degrees  =j  (29  x  180)=4640  above  the  freezing  point ;  but  the 
capacity  of  watery  vapour  in  equal  weight  is  only  0*847,  and  therefore  it  is  more  ea- 
sily  heated  in  that  proportion  than  liquid  water ;  hence  the  temperature  really  pro- 
duced is  =4640  X 0-847,  or  6478  above  the  freezing  point  of  water.  If,  however,  in 
place  of  pure  oxygen,  atmo^heric  air  had  been  made  use  of,  then  23- 1  parts  of 
oxygen  are  mixed  therein  with  76  9  parts  of  nitrogen,  whish  must  be  heated  to  the 
same  temperature  with  the  watery  vapour,  and,  of  course,  at  its  expense.  The  ca- 
pacity of  nitrogen  gas  for  heat  is  0-2865,  one  third  that  of  watery  vapour ;  but  in 
the  air  which  is  necessary  to  form  nine  parts,  of  water,  there  are  26*8,  or  almost 
exactly  three  times  as  much  nitrogen,  so  that  precisely  one  half  of  the  quantity  of 
heat  produced  is  absorbed  by  the  nitrogen,  and  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  rises 
only  to  2739°  above  the  freezing  point. 

Such  being  the  temperatures  produced  by  hydrogen  gas  in  burning  in  oxygen  and 
in  atmospheric  air,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  we  can  by  its  power  fuse  those 
tubstances  which  resist  almost  every  other  means.  The  melting  point  of  cast  iron 
is  2786°,  that  is,  aknost  exactly  the  same  as  that  produced  by  hydjrogen  burning  in 
ihe  open  air ;  but  the  temperature  of  5478°,  given  by  hydrogen  burning  in  oxygen, 
is  very  nearly  double  that,  and  passes,  therefore,  far  beyond  the  melting  point  of 
platinum,  and  exceeds  the  heat  of  all  our  other  artificial  fires ;  it  is  only  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  galvanic  battery,  or  in  the  solar  rays  concentrated  by  a  lens,  that  the 
heating  effects  of  burning  hydrogen  and  oxygen  can  be  equalled.  If  the  nitrogen 
had  been  present  in  a  quantity  ten  times  as  great,  it  would  have  absorbed  |f  of  the 
amount  of  heat  evolved,  and  hence  the  resulting  temperature  should  be  only  about 
500°.  Such  a  mixture,  therefore,  could  not  explode  at  all,  for  the  first  little  portion 
i^'hich  might  be  burned  could  not  produce  the  necessary  temperature  for  communi- 
cating the  combustion  to  the  mass.  In  this  manner,  the  combustibility  of  gaseoos 
mixtures  may  be  destroyed  by  mixing  them  with  other  gases  in  such  quantities  as 
may  cool  them  below  the  temperatures  at  which  explosion  can  take  place.  One 
volume  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  prevented  from  exploding  by  the 
presence  of  nine  volumes  of  hydrogen,  six  volumes  of  nitrogen,  one  of  defiant  gas, 
two  of  ammonia,  three  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  with  eight  volumes  of  hydrogen,  or 
five  volumes  of  nitrogen,  explosion  may  occur. 

The  greater  density  of  solid  bodies,  and  the  greater  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  capable  of  conducting  away  the  heat  which  they  re 
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ceiTe,  enables  them,  in  a  still  more  remarkable  degree,  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  flame,  and,  consequently,  to  extinguish  it.     Thus,  if 
B  piece  of  metallic  gauze  be  held  over  a  jet  of  ig< 
nited  coal  gaa,  the  name  will  be  arrested  at  the  low- 
er surface  of  the  gauze ;  and  although  the  gas  and 
air  may  pass  through,  forming  an  explosive  mixture,  ^ 
yet  no  inflammation  can  be  propagated  j  and  if  the 
mixture  of  air  and  gas  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  metallic  gauze,  and  then  ignited  at  its  upper 
surface,  it  will  burn  there ;  but,  although  the  space 
between  the  jet  and  gauze  be  occupied  by  inSam- 
mable  materia),  the  flame  cannot  pass  down,  the  me- 
tallic tissue  conducting  away  the  heat  eo  rapidly  as  to  prevent  the 
temperature  from  rising  to  the  necessary  degree.     Another  and  n 
very  striking  form  of  this  experiment  is  to  lay  on  the  metallic 
gauze  a  piece  of  camphor,  and  to  hold  it  over  a  lamp  ;  the  camphor 
will  melt  and  vaporize,  bnt  as  it  melts  it  will  in  part  filter  through 
the  gaaze  ;  this  portion  takes  Are,  and  a  sheet  of  smoky  flame  cov- 
ers the  lower  surface  ;  but  above,  the  camphor  in  vapour  mixes 
with  the  air  without  inflaming. 

The  application  'of  this  principle  to  the  construction  of  the  safety- 
lamp  for  mines,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  instances  of 
the  advantages  which  may  practically  flow  from  what,  superficially 
considered,  might  appear  a  mere  abstract  principle  in  science.     The 
fire-damp,  or  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  which,  issuing  from  the 
minute  fissures  in  the  excavations  of  a  coal-mine,  is  diffused  through 
the  air  introduced  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation,  often  forms  an 
explosive  mixture,  which,  bein?  set  on  fire  by  accident  or  negli- 
gence, detonates  with  awful  violence,  and  destroys  all  living  beings 
which  may  at  the  time  be  in  the  mine.     This  gas  is  one  of  the  least 
easily  inflammable,  and  hence,  most  fortunately  for  humanity,  one 
to  which  the  principle  of  cooling  orifices  may  be  most  successfully 
applied.     The   candle    or   lamp,  b,  by 
which  tight  is  to  be  obtained  for  work- 
ing in  the  mine,  is  surrounded  by  a  cyl- 
inder of  wire  gauze,  of  about  1500  ori- 
fices in  the  square  inch.     Inside  of  this 
the  inflammable  mixture  may  explode, 
but  the  flame  cannot  pass  out ;  the  com- 
bustion cannot  be  communicated  to-  the 

general  mass  of  external  air,  and  thus  , 

the  miner,  guided  by  the  never-failing 
indications  of  his  safety-lamp,  passes 
along  through  galleries  under  ground, 
where  the  emission  of  a  spark  would 
cause  destruction,  and  measures,  by  the 
appearance  of  the  lamp,  the  actual  con-  j 
dition  of  the  ^r  he  breathes,  the  phe-  j 
nomena  of  the  flame  indicating  also  its  I 
fitness  for  respiration.     If  the  air  be  * 
pure,  the  lamp  burns  clear,  as  in  the 
upper  air;  if  some  fire-damp  be  present, 
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the  lamp  shows  much  less  light,  the  flame  becomes  red  and  smoky' ,' 
if  the  noxious  impregnation  be  still  increased,  the  flame  of  the  lamp 
itself  becomes  extinguished,  and  the  cylinder  of  metallic  gauze  is 
filled  by  a  sheet  of  lurid  flame  j  the  miner  being  then  enveloped  by 
an  atmosphere  fully  explosive,  and  even  fatal  to  life  if  it  be  long- 
respired.  If  he  proceed  still  farther,  all  flame  is  lost;  for,  as  the 
fire-damp  then  predominates,  there  is  produced,  from  deficiency  of 
oxygen,  only  a  slow  invisible  combustion ;  but  even  this  is  made, 
by  the  sublime  genius  of  its  inventor,  Davy,  to  give  the  miner  the 
last  warning  to  return  to  safer  regions :  a  sheet  of  thin  platina,  being 
coiled  up  and  hun?  over  the  wick  of  the  lamp,  becomes  ignited,  as 
in  the  aphlos^istic'Tamp,  and  continues  to  emit  a  faint,  but  most  use 
ful  beacon  glow,  until  an  atmosphere  is  obtained  where  there  is  ox- 
ygen enough  to  support  a  rapid  combustion,  or  until  a  place  is 
reached  so  destitute  of  oxygen  that  no  combustion  whatsoever  can 
take  place. 

The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  during  the 
combustion  of  a  given  quantity  of  combustible  substance  is  a  prob- 
lem of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  as  on  it  depends  the  economic 
value  of  all  varieties  of  fuel.  The  plan  generally  followed  has  been 
to  burn  the  substances  by  means  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  air 
which  is  sufficient,  in  a  vessel  surrounded,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
water.  If  it  be  found  that  the  burning  of  a  pound  of  wood  heats 
37  pounds  of  water  from  32°  to  212°,  no  idea  can  be  thereby  formed 
of  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved ;  but  if,  in  another  trial,  it  be  found 
that  the  burning  of  a  pound  of  charcoal  raises  the  temperature  of 
74  pounds  of  water  through  the  same  range,  it  follows  that  the  char- 
coal had  double  the  calorific  power  of  the  wood.  True  relative 
numbers  can  thus  be  obtained,  although  they  have  independently  no 
positive  signification.  The  results  obtained  in  this  manner  have 
been  exceedingly  discordant ;  but,  by  the  late  researches  of  Des 
pretz  and  of  Bull,  which  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  more 
attention  to  accuracy  tban  former  ones,  a  very  interesting  rule  has 
been  obtained :  it  is,  that  in  all  cases  of  combustion  the  quantity  of 
heat  evolved  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  enters 
into  combination.     Thus  Despretz  found 

1  lb.  of  oxygen,  uniting  with  hydrogen,  heats  from  82°  to  318°,  29^  lbs.  of  water. 
"  4«  44  charcoal,  "  "  29  " 

"  "  "  alcoJiol,  "  "  28  " 

"  "  '•  ether,  "  "  28^  •• 

This  role,  however,  must  be  liable  to  some  very  curious  changes ;  for  one  pound 
of  oxygen,  in  combining  with  iron,  could  heat,  by  Despretz's  experiments,  53  pounds 
of  water,  or  almost  exactly  twice  as  much  as  in  the  former  list,  and  with  tin  and 
zinc  the  same  double  proportion  held.  With  phosphorus  a  singular  peculiarity 
was  observed,  which,  when  the  subject  comes  to  be  more  fully  studied,  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  former  differences.  When  phosphorus  bums  slowly,  so  as  to 
form  phosphorous  acid,  it  heats,  in  combining  with  a  pound  of  oxygen,  28  pounds 
of  water ;  but  when  it  bums  brilliantly  and  forms  phosphoric  acid,  the  heat  evolved 
is  doubled,  and  becomes  the  same  as  that  product  with  iron,  tin,  or  zinc.  As  a 
suggestion,  I  would  remark,  that  in  the  cases  where  the  smaller  proportion  of  heat 
is  evolved,  the  products  of  combustion  are  all  volatile,  and  where  the  larger  propor- 
tion is  produced,  the  products  are  fixed  and  solid ;  even  in  the  case  of  i^osphorus, 
when  it  combines,  producing  least  heat,  it  forms  a  volatile  product,  but  one  which 
fesists  a  full  red  heat  in  the  case  where  the  combination  has  been  complete. 

Hess  has  lately  pointed  out  a  relation  between  the  amount  of  chemical  actios 
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and  the  quantity  of  heat  eToWed,  which  may,  when  examined  in  a  greater  number 
of  cases,  lead  to  very  important  conclusions.  He  has  foand  that  sidphuric  acid,  in 
combining  with  any  base,  generates  in  all  cases  the  same  quantity  of  heat ;  the  rise 
of  temperature  is,  of  course,  greatest  when  the  acid  and  base  are  both  in  an  un- 
ccxnbined  condition,  as  where  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  produces,  by  con- 
tact with  diy  barytes,  brilliant  ignition ;  but,  although  the  barytes  generates,  by  con- 
tact with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  much  less  heat,  yet,  if  the  two  quantities  evolved, 
first  by  mixing  the  strong  acid  with  water,  and  then  the  dilute  acid  with  the  base, 
be  added  together,  the  sum  appears,  from  a  great  number  of  experiments,  to  be 
constant ;  thus,  diluting  oil  of  vitriol  with  water,  and  neutralizing  it,  so  diluted, 
wiUi  ammonia,  Hess  found  the  heat  in  each  case  to  be, 


With  Amnoafau       With  Water. 

Oil  of  vitriol    .    .    .  596-8 695  8 

First  dilution  .     .    .  618-9    .    .    778    .    .    .  596-7 
Second  dilution  .    .  480  6    .    .  116-7    .    .    .  597.2 

Connecting  these  results  with  those  of  Despretz,  just  given,  for  the  bodies  which 
anite  with  oj^gen,  it  would  appear  likely  that  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  chem- 
ical combination  may  be  connected  with  the  equivalent  number  and  the  electrical 
condition  of  the  substances  by  a  definite  law,  which  farther  investigation  may  dis- 
pfose. 

At  all  periods  in  the  history  of  chemistry,  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
combustion  was  that  for  which  the  general  theory  of  the  science  was  constructed ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  every  period  of  its  progress  has  been  marked  by  the 
views  adopted  to  account  for  the  heat  and  light  so  evolved.  The  coarse  and  un- 
pbilosophical  ideas  of  the  existence  of  infiammabitity  which  prevailed  before  Lavoi- 
sier's time,  do  not  require  notice ;  but  the  theory  which  he  proposed,  although  not 
now  received,  is  yet,  like  all  his  works,  of  so  much  interest  and  importance,  that 
it  would  be  improper  to  pass  it  over. 

When  Lavoisier  lived,  the  minds  of  philosophers  were  fixed  in  the  opinion 
that  heat  and  light  were  positively  existing  substances,  which  might  enter  into 
combination,  or  be  disengaged  firom  combinations  in  which  they  had  previously 
been  engaged,  just  as  lead,  or  oxygen,  or  any  ot^er  of  the  ordinary  bodies  we  oper- 
ate upon  in  our  experiments.  Gases  were  believed  to  be  compounds  of  the  true 
solid  body  with  light  and  heat ;  and  hence,  when  oxygen  gas  combined  with  iron 
or  with  phosphorus,  and  assumed  the  solid  form,  the  light  and  heat  with  which  the 
real  oxygen  had  previously  united  were  set  free.  Hy(&ogen  and  oxygen  gases,  in 
combining  to  form  hquid  water,  underwent  the  greatest  condensation,  and  by  their 
anion,  therefore,  the  greatest  heat  was  evolved ;  and  in  all  such  cases  where  a  gas 
became  a  hquid  or  a  solid,  this  theory  was  fully  competent  to  explain  the  facts. 
However,  in  very  many  cases  it  failed  completely ;  thus,  by  the  union  of  carbon 
Mrith  oxygen,  so  far  from  a  gas  becoming  soUd  and  so  evolving  a  heat,  a  solid  be- 
comes a  gas,  and  should  produce  an  equivalent  degree  of  cold.  Lavoisier  here 
brought  in  to  his  aid  the  relative  specific  heats  of  the  gases  before  and  atler  union ; 
thus,  if  the  carbonic  acid  formed  by  burning  carbon  in  oxygen  gas  had  a  much  less 
specific  heat  than  oxygen,  there  might  be  evolved  a  quantity  of  heat  in  the  same 
way  as  it  occurs  with  water  and  sulphuric  acid ;  but  this  is  not  the  fact ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  carbonic  acid  has  a  specific  heat  greater  than  that  of  the  oxygen  g; 
it  was  formed  from,  in  the  proportion  of  1195  to  808 ;  and  hence,  on  Iiavoisier\ 
views,  an  intense  degree  of  cold  should  be  produced  in  the  combustion  of  charcoal, 
as  well  by  the  latent  heat  which  the  solid  should  absorb  in  becoming  gaseous,  as  by 
the  increased  specific  heat  of  the  gas  so  formed.  This  example  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  way  in  which  Lavoisier's  theory  became  inappUcable  to  the  wants  of 
science. 

Dr.  Thompson  has  recently  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  heat  evolved  in  chem- 
ical combination  by  an  application  of  the  law  of  Dulong  regarding  specific  heats 
(described  page  66).  Every  molecule  of  a  simple  body  being  supposed  provided 
with  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  he  suggests  that,  when  a  number  of  them  combine 
together,  the  heat  of  one  or  more  is  expelled,  and  thus  produces  the  rise  of  tem- 
perature. Thus,  considering  oil  of  vitriol  to  contain  seven  combining  equivalents, 
two  of  hydrogen,  four  of  oxygen,  and  one  of  sulphur,  and  that  the  specific  heat  of 
all  of  these  is  the  same,  31,  as  results  firom  Dulong's  law  if  it  be  supposed  rigidly 

3'lX7 
exact,  the  specific  heat  of  oil  of  vitriol  should  be  =0-448,  49- 1  being  tha 

49' 1 

Aa 
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equivalent  number  of  oil  of  yitriol ;  but  the  specific  heat  fimnd  by  experiment  to 
only  0-352 ;  bo  that  exactly  one  fifth  of  the  total  quantity  of  heat  has  been  lost  by 
the  act  of  combination,  and  may  hence  be  auppoeed  to  have  caused  the  phenomena 
of  combustion. 

In  the  extension  of  this  principle  a  little  farther  than  Dr.  Thompeon  appears  to 
have  contemplated  its  application,  some  coincidences,  with  results  already  known, 
are  found,  which  give  it  an  aspect  of  considerable  theoretic  interest.  Thus  we 
may  consider  certain  metallic  oxides  as  consisting  of  an  equivalent  of  each  constit- 
uent, and  hence  their  proper  specific  heat  should  be,  if  none  were  lost  by  combina- 
tion, 81 X  2=6-2 ;  but  the  specific  heat  of  the  compound  molecule  is  experimentally 
found  to  be  6*4,  and  thus  that  0*8  of  heat  had  been  lost,  producing  the  phenomena 
of  combustion  in  combination.  In  this  manner  we  can  understand  why  Desprelz 
found  that  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  evolves  the  same  quantity  of  heat  in  com- 
bining with  very  many  bodies.  If  we  examine  the  sulphates  noticed,  p.  67,  in  re- 
lation to  the  same  principle,  we  find  that  as  there  are  in  each  six  molecules,  the 
specific  heat  should  be  18 -6=13*1  x6 ;  but  it  is  found  to  be  but  two  thirds  of  that, 
12-4.  Now  if  here,  as  in  the  oxides,  the  combustible  material  retains  its  heat,  and 
it  is  from  the  oxygen  that  the  portion  set  free  is  taken,  the  experimental  resolt 
arises  from  the  heat  of  each  oxygen  molecule  being  reduced  by  1*6,  and  hence  that 
when  oxygen  forms  a  salt  with  sulphur  and  a  metal,  the  heat  evolved  is  doutde  that 
product  in  simple  oxidation.  The  fact  of  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  giving 
double  the  amount  of  heat  when  it  converts  phosphoros  into  phoephorie  acid,  com- 
pared with  what  ia  evolved  when  it  forms  only  phosphorous  acid,  may  have  its  on* 
gin  in  an  analogous  condition. 

In  the  case  of  the  carbonates,  another  form  of  the  principle  becomes  manifest ; 
but  on  this  view  it  is  necessaiy  to  consider  carbonic  acid  as  containing  five  mole- 
cules, one  of  carbon  and  four  of  oxygen,  and  as  uniting  with  two  molecules  of  a 
metallic  oxide.  The  carbon  and  metal  bum  each  in  half  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
with  which  they  ultimately  unite,  and,  like  phosphorus,  separate  from  that  oxygen 
only  the  smaller  quantity  which  it  can  lose  when  entering  into  combination ;  the 
carbonic  acid  and  suboxide  then  unite  with  the  residue  of  oxygen,  and  from  it 
separate  the  larger  portion  of  heat  as  occurs  when  phosphoric  acid  is  prodnced. 
The  resulting  specific  heat  for  a  carbonate  is  therefi)re  9-3«|-6'9-|-5=s20*7 ;  or,  re- 
duced to  the  equivalent  number  used  in  p.  67,  it  is  10-35,  the  experimental  number 
being  10*4. 

The  results  in  these  three  cases  may  be  shown  in  the  form  of  the  following  table, 
in  which  the  first  column  contains  the  equivalent  molecule  of  the  body,  M.  denoting 
the  equivalent  of  a  metal ;  the  second  column  contains  the  specific  heats  calculated 
on  the  supposition  that  ttiere  is  none  lost  in  combining ;  the  third,  the  (^culation  . 
by  which  the  fourth  column  of  true  calculated  specific  heats  is  obtained ;  and  the 
fifth,  the  specific  heats  that  have  been  found  by  experiment. 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 
64 

MO. 

62 

81+23 

5.4 

M.  O4S. 

186 
27-9 

(2X31)+(4X1'6) 

12-2 

124 
208 

M,0«C. 

(3x31)+<3x2  3)+3xl-6) 

20.7 

The  coincidences  refer  only  to  the  bodies  already  selected,  p.  67,  as  exam- 
ples of  simplicity  in  the  relation  of  their  specific  heats,  and  certainly  do  not  exist  in 
a  great  number  of  other  cases  in  which  I  have  sought  for  them ;  they  may  there- 
fore be  accidental ;  but  there  is  yet  so  much  likelihood  of  some  physical  law  of  the 
kind  being  to  be  discovered,  that  everything  that  may  assist  in  its  detection  is  of 
importance. 

Laying  aside  altogether  the  attempt  at  deducing  the  phenomena  of  combustion 
from  any  change  in  the  amount  of  latent  or  of  specific  heat  in  the  bodies  which 
enter  into  combination,  it  remains  only  to  be  admitted  as  a  general  and  independent 
principle  that  chemical  combination  is  a  source  of  heat  and  light.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  arrest  inquiry  at  that  point,  and,  accordingly,  the  speculations  of  phi* 
loBophers  have  been  directed  in  seeking  a  cause  for  the  phenomena  of  combus- 
tion to  the  disengagement  of  electricity,  which  accompanies  aU  manifestations  of 
chemical  action,  and  have  endeavoured  to  identify  the  light  and  heat  emanating 
from  a  burning  body  with  that  which  is  produced  by  the  separation  or  combination 
of  the  electric  fluids.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  will  be  best  described 
among  the  relations  of  electricity  to  affinity. 
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OF  THE  INFLUENCE   OF   ELSGTEICITT   ON   CHEMICAL  AFFINIT7. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  in  the  production  of  galvanic  or 
hydro-electric  currents,  there  always  occurs  between  the  liquid  and 
solid  elements  of  the  circle  a  degree  of  chemical  action,  to  which 
the  quantity  of  electricity  generated  is  exactly  proportional  in 
amount,  and  that  no  current,  such  as  was  there  described,  can  be  gen- 
erated without,  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  more  oxidizable  met- 
al, the  liquid  being  decomposed,  and  some  one  element  of  it  expell- 
ed, in  place  of  which  a  corresponding  quantity  of  zinc  may  be  sub- 
stituted. I  did  not  then  attempt  to  discuss  the  question  of  whether 
the  chemical  action  in  the  battery  be  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the 
current  of  electricity  which  arises,  as  that  can  be  best  done  when 
the  action  of  the  current,  no  matter  from  what  source  it  may  have 
been  derived,  upon  chemical  substances,  similar  to  those  that  are 
used  as  exciting  liquids  in  the  galvanic  battery,  has  been  described. 

If  the  wires  belonging  to  the  plates  Z  C,  of  the  simple  circuit  in 
the  figure,  be  brought  into  communication  by  means 
of  a  cup  of  water,  the  current  passes,  and  it  is  found 
that  at  the  terminations  of  the  wires  bubbles  of  gas 
form  in  considerable  number,  which,  when  collected, 
are  found  to  be,  from  the  wire  in  connexion  with  the 
copper  plate,  oxygen  gas,  and  hydrogen  gas  from 
the  wire  which  is  attached  to  the  plate  of  zinc.  If 
the  conducting  liquid  had  been  muriatic  acid,  hydro- 
gen would  have  been  evolved  as  gas  at  the  zinc  extremity,  and  chlo- 
rine liberated  upon  the  wire  of  the  copper  plate,  though  from  its 
solubility  in  the  liquid  it  would  not  be  disengaged  as  gas. 

If  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  had  been  employed,  iodine 
would  appear  upon  the  copper  side,  and  potassium  should  be  set 
free  upon  the  zinc  wire ;  but  by  the  action  of  the  water,  the  metal 
is  instantly  converted  into  potash,  and  hydrogen  set  free. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  such  bodies  should  be  in  solution,  for  this 
only  serves  to  give  to  their  particles  the  freedom  of  motion,  which 
may  allow  their  elements  to  separate.  If  chloride  of  lead  melted  in 
a  cup  be  used  to  complete  the  voltaic  circuit,  chlorine  is  evolved 
upon  the  +,  and  lead  upon  the  —  wire ;  with  oxide  of  lead  (litharge), 
the  evolution  of  lead  at  the  — ,  and  of  oxygen  upon  the  +  extrem- 
ity of  the  wires,  occurs  similarly  $  protochloride  of  tin,  iodide  of 
lead,  chloride  of  silver,  all  act  in  the  same  way. 

In  place  of  bodies  consisting  of  two  elements,  such  as  those  above 
described,  we  may  employ  in  solution,  or  in  a  fused  state,  secondary 
compounds,  consisting  of  an  acid  and  a  base.  If  the  current  of  elec* 
tricity  pass  through  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  sulphuric 
acid  appears  upon  the  +>  and  the  alkali  upon  the  —  wire.  With 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  the  earth  passes  to  the  negative,  and  the  acid 
to  the  positive  extremity  of  the  liquid  circuit ;.  in  these  cases  water 
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is  also  decomposed,  of  which  the  hydrogen  accompanies  the  base, 
and  tllfi  oxygen  the  acid ;  but,  on  using  a  salt  of  lead,  6{  silver,  or 
of  copper,  the  metallic  oxjde  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  nascent 
hydrogen,  or,  at  least,  it  may  be  so  expressed,  and  the  metal  is  de- 
posited in  crystals  upon  the  —  wire,  while  the  acid  and  the  oxygen 
are  evolved  together  upon  the  extremity  of  the  positive  conductor. 

The  affinity  which  held  together  these  bodies  in  combination  is 
superseded  during  the  passage  of  the  electric  current.  The  elements 
previously  united  appear  to  repel  each  other,  and  to  be  at  the  same 
time  attracted  by  the  excited  terminations  of  the  metallic  wires,  by 
which  the  battery  is  placed  in  connexion  with  the  substance  to  be 
decomposed. 

The  simplest  mode  of  accounting  for  these  phenomena  is  to  say- 
that  water  is  decomposed,  because  the  oxygen  is  attracted  more 
powerfully  by  the  positive  pole  of  the  galvanic  battery  than  by  the 
hydrogen  with  which  it  had  previously  been  associated,  while  this 
last  is  more  powerfully  attracted  by  the  negative  pole  than  by  the  ox- 
ygen. The  elementary  bodies  separate,  therefore,  from  each  other ; 
but,  not  being  capable  of  entering  into  combination  with  the  substance 
of  the  poles,  they  are  evolved  as  gas.  This  explanation  may  be  ap- 
plied to  all  such  cases.  Oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  sulphur,  as  well 
as  the  various  acids,  are  attracted  by  the  positively  electric  pole, 
while  hydrogen,  potassium,  sodium,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  the 
various  bases,  are  attracted  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery.  But 
one  force  cannot  completely  supersede  another,  as  electricity  here 
supersedes  affinity,  unless  it  be  of  the  same  kind,  or,  at  least,  closely 
resembling  it  in  nature.  What,  then,  is  the  relation  between  the 
chemical  force  which  had  kept  the  elements  united,  and  the  elec- 
trical force  which  makes  them  separate!  The  cause  was  easily 
found :  they  are  identical.  The  oxygen  and  hydrogen  united  ori- 
ginally from  being  in  opposite  electrical  states,  and  they  are  forced 
to  separate  from  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  still  more  power* 
ful  attractions ;  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  voltaic  current 
becoming  thus  a  case  of  double  decomposition,  in  which  the  orio-inal 
electricities  of  the  two  simple  bodies  were  the  quiescent,  and  the 
excitation  of  the  opposite  poles  of  the  battery  were  the  divellent 
forces. 

Chemical  substances  were  thus  considered  to  have  affinities  for 
each  other,  from  being  in  opposite  electric  states,  and  the  peculiar 
play  of  affinity  of  each  body  depended  on  which  electricity  it  was 
naturally  excited  by  when  in  combination ;  those  bodies  which  are 
attracted  by  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  being  necessarily  in  tbe 
negative  condition,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  all  substances  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes ,  those  being  termed  electro-negative  which 
are  evolved  at  the  copper  pole  of  a  simple,  or  at  the  zinc  pole  of  a 
compound  circle,  antl  those  which  appear  at  the  opposite  pole  being 
termed  electro-positive.  The  simple  bodies  thus  classified  are  ran- 
ged as  in  the  following  list : 
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KiM*re-M(ativ«. 


Oxygen. 

i  Fluorine. 
Chlorine. 
Bromine. 
Iodine. 
Sulphur. 
Selenium. 

t  Tellurium. 
Nitrogen. 
Phosphorus. 
Arsenic. 
Antimony. 
Silicon. 
Boron. 


Mercury. 
Chrome. 
Vanadium. 

I  Indium. 
Rhodium. 
Uranium. 
Osmium. 
Platinum. 
Titanium. 

{Gold. 
Molybdenum. 
Tungsten. 
Columbium. 


Palladium. 

JSUver. 
Copper 
Lead. 
Tin. 

Bismuth. 
Cobalt. 
Nickel. 
•  Iron. 

T  Manganese. 
A  Cadmium. 
Zinc. 

Hydrogen. 
Carbon. 


E1ec1n><poMtiTe. 


Potassium. 
Sodium. 

J  Lithium. 
Barium. 
Strontium. 
Calcium. 
Magnesium. 
Glucinum. 
Yttrium. 

I  Thorium. 
Aluminum. 
Zirconium. 
Lanthanum. 
Cerium. 


The  most  powerfully  negative  bodies  are  placed  in  the  first,  and 
those  most  powerfully  positive  in  the  fourth  column,  these  being 
connected  by  the  intermediate  columns  in  the  order  marked  by  the 
brackets  and  arrows.  Any  substance  in  the  list  is  positive  with  re- 
gard to  any  other  towards  which  the  arrow  points,  and  negative  in 
relation  to  any  from  which  the  arrow  is  directed.  Thus  hydrogen 
is  negative  to  all  in  the  fourth,  but  positive  to  all  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding columns,  and  so  on.  These  positions  should  also  indicate 
the  relative  affinities  of  the  simple  bodies  towards  each  other  ;  but, 
in  interpreting  such  arrangements,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
order  of  affinities  may  be  totally  changed  by  heat  or  by  cohesion, 
and  that  the  electrical  order  may  be  completely  different,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  liquid,  as  in  the  table,  p.  129. 

Two  bodies  in  combination  are  therefore  like  two  pith  balls  which 
mutually  adhere,  but  of  which  the  attraction  is  permanent  from  their 
electricities  not  being  discharged.  How  do  these  bodies  acquire 
those  oppositely  excited  states  1  and  why,  if  their  condition  resem- 
bles that  of  ordinary  electricity,  do  they  remain  combined,  when 
their  opposite  fluids  might  unite,  and  neutralization  being  produced, 

all  combination  cease  ^ 

These  two  questions  have  not  yet  been  answered.  Several  times  their  explana- 
tion has  been  attempted ;  and  thus  the  electro-chemical  theories  of  Davy,  Ampere, 
and  Berzelius  have  been  proposed.  I  shall  briefly  notice  the  leading  features  of 
these  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  remarkable  advance  recently  made  in  our 
ideas  of  the  electro-chemical  relations  of  bodies  by  Faraday  and  Graham. 

The  theory  of  Davy  was  based  upon  the  principle  that  bodies  in  their  ordinary 
unoombined  condition  do  not  contain  free  electricity,  but  that  by  contact  they  be- 
come excited.  Thus  a  disk  of  sulphur  touched  to  a  disk  of  copper  becomes  nega- 
tive, and  the  copper  positive ;  its  charge  increases  in  intensity  on  applying  heat, 
until,  at  a  certain  temperature,  the  tension  of  the  electricities  becomes  so  great  that 
they  suddenly  lecombine,  carrying  with  them  the  molecules  of  the  sulphur  and  cop- 
per which  thus  enter  into  union,  and  producing  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat  by 
which  the  chemical  action  is  accompanied.  The  sulphuret  of  copper,  when  formed, 
is  no  longer  electric ;  it  remains  permanent  in  virtue  of  a  force  which  Davy  does 
not  strict  define,  bat  which  he  appears  to  have  considered  an  intimate  cohesion 
between  the  particles  which  had  been  closely  approximated  by  their  electrical  at- 
tractions ;  and  when,  by  an  electric  current,  the  molecules  of  copper  and  sulphur  are 
brongKt  into  the  reverse  state  to  that  which  favoured  their  combination,  they  sej^ 
arate.  This  view  supposes,  therefore,  the  electrical  excitation  to  be  only  moment- 
ary, daring  the  act  of  combination  and  daring  the  moment  of  disunion ;  before  and 
after,  all  is  neutral.  To  all  phenomena  of  decomposition  this  theory  suffices,  but 
it  is  vitally  deficient  in  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  based.    It  has  been  since 
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completely  proyed  that  it^is  not  the  contact  which  eTolrea  electrieltj,  bat  the 
chemical  action ;  and  also,  on  Davy's  views,  the  electrical  disturbance  only  suffi* 
ces  to  account  for  the  secondary  phenomena  of  nnion,  the  light  and  heat,  leaving 
the  act  of  combination  to  be  ascribed  to  a  different  and  independent  force  of  affin- 
ity or  cohesion. 

A  more  complete  theoiy  was  proposed  by  Ampere,  whose  philosophical  views  in 
magnetism  and  other  sciences  have  been  found  so  singularly  in  accordance  with 
experiment.    He  proposed  to  consider  that  each  substance  in  nature  is  endowed 
with  a  definite  amount  of  one  or  of  the  other  electricity,  and  is  thus  naturally  and 
invariably  el^ro-positive  or  electro-negative,  and  stands  higher  or  lower  in  the 
list  of  bodies,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  charge.    Such  an  excited  body  he 
considered  to  attract  round  its  mass  an  atmosphere  of  electricity  of  the  opposite 
kind,  and  corresponding  in  intensity.    Now,  on  bringing  into  contact  an  electro- 
positive and  an  electro-negative  body,  their  atmospheres  unite,  and  produce  the  beat 
and  light  resulting  from  their  chemical  action  on  each  other ;  but  the  bodies  them- 
selves must  remain  permanently  combined,  as  each  retains  its  own  excitement, 
and  they  hence  attract  without  cessation.    When  one  body  is  exactly  as  negative 
as  the  other  is  positive,  the  resulting  compound  cannot  manifest  any  signs  of  ^ec- 
tro-chemical  activity ;  but  if  the  charge  of  the  negative  body  be  more  powerful  than 
Umt  of  the  positive  element,  the  resulting  compound  will  be  negatively  excited  to 
the  amount  of  the  difference  between  the  two ;  if  the  proportions  be  reversed^  the 
new  body  formed  will  be  positive  in  the  same  degree ;  and  such  compound  electro- 
negative and  electro-positive  bodies,  being  acids  and  bases,  attract  each  other,  and 
unite  to  form  neutral  salts. 

All  that  was  difficult  to  comprehend  upon  the  theory  of  Davy  is  here  beautifully 
explained.  Tlie  light  and  heat  of  combination  are  produced  by  the  atmospheres 
of  electricity ;  the  permanence  of  combination  by  the  invariable  excitation  of  the 
molecules.  The  gradually  diminishing  intensity  of  charge,  according  as  the  bodies 
formed  become  more  complex,  necessarily  follows ;  but  the  assumption  that  any 
one  body  is  naturally  and  invariably  positive  or  negative,  is  contradicted  by  the 
history  of  almost  all  the  simple  substances. 

Thus,  if  sulphur  or  arsenic  be  heated  in  oxygen  gas,  they  bum,  and  the  combina- 
tion is  effected  with  all  the  phenomena  of  intense  action,  the  resulting  compounds 
being  acid  and  electro-negative.  The  sulphur  and  arsenic  are  thus  shown  to  have 
been  feebly  positive  bodies.  But  if  sulphur  or  araenic  be  heated  with  potassium, 
there  is  similarly  combustion,  showing  that  chemical  combination  has  taken  place ; 
and  as  potassium  is  the  most  positive  body  in  the  series,  the  sulphur  and  arsenic 
must  be  the  negative  elements  of  the  compounds.  Sulphur  and  arsenic  are  there- 
fore at  one  time  positive,  and  at  another  negative.  There  is,  indeed,  no  substance 
known  which  can  be  said  to  be  invariably  negative  or  positive.  Nor  can  the 
amount  of  negative  or  positive  excitement  be  in  any  case  looked  upon  as  constant, 
for  oxygen  is  often  found  to  be  less  negative  than  chlorine,  and  potassium  to  be 
less  positive  than  iron  or  than  carbon ;  and  hence,  if  electrical  forces  be  considered 
as  representing  affinitary  power,  they  must  be  capable  of  the  same  fluctuations  in 
intensity. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Ampere's  theory  into  harmony  with  the 
changes  of  chemical  decomposition,  that  Berzelius  proposed  the  modification  of  it 
which  now  remains  to  be  described.  He  suggested  that  each  body  should  be 
looked  upon  as  containing  the  two  electricities,  but  that  the  one  might  be  more 
powerfully  developed  than  the  other,  as  in  a  ma^^et  one  pole  may  be  stronger  than 
the  other ;  also,  from  the  analogy  of  certain  bodies,  which  were  supposed  to  admit 
the  passage  of  one  electricity  rather  than  the  other,  he  imagined  that  a  body  thus 
excited  with  the  two  fluids  might  discharge  the  one  and  yet  retain  the  other.  Thus 
oxygen  possesses  high  negative  and  feeble  positive  excitation ;  hydrogen  an  intense 
positive,  but  a  feeble  negative  charge.  When  these  bodies  combine,  the  phenomena 
of  combustion  follow  from  the  union  of  the  positive  fluid  of  the  oxygen  with  the 
negative  of  the  hydrogen,  and  the  more  intense  and  more  permanent  charges  retain 
the  bodies  in  combination.  To  account  in  this  way  for  certain  bodies  being  at  one 
time  electro-negative  and  at  another  electro-positive,  Berzelius  considers  that,  when 
potassium  is  brought  into  contact  with  sulphur,  the  naturally  feeble  negativity  of 
the  latter  is  heightened  by  induction,  while,  if  the  sulphur  be  acted  on  by  oxygen,  it 
is  its  positive  charge  that  is  increased ;  and  thus  any  substance  near  the  middle  of 
the  electro-chemical  series  may  become  positive  or  negative,  according  as  it  com- 
bines with  a  body  situated  nearer  to  the  negative  or  positive  extremity. 
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This  view  mi^t  explain  most  chemical  phenomena ;  but  it  is,  like  Davy's  theory, 
foonded  on  phyncal  principles  which  cannot  be  considered  sound.  Thus,  although 
the  effect  or  one  pole  of  a  magnet  may  be  weaker  than  another,  that  only  happens 
where  the  action  is  complicate  by  the  existence  of  more  poles  than  two ;  and  in  all 
cases  the  amount  of  north  and  south  magnetism  present  is  exactly  equal.  Also,  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  bodies  which  conduct  the  one  better  than  the  other  electricity, 
is  now  abandoned  by  all  sound  reasoners,  and  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  even  in  any 
degree  probable  in  theory.  Indeed,  all  views  like  those  of  Beraelius  and  Ampere^ 
w£ch  are  founded  on  the  existence  of  different  degrees  of  electrical  excitement, 
which  represent  the  different  powers  of  afiBnity  by  which  chemical  substances  com- 
bine, must  be  now  abandoned ;  for  it  has  been  proved  by  Faraday  that  a  molecide  of 
oxygen>  in  uniting  with  hydrogen  to  form  water,  or  with  zinc  to  form  its  oxide,  a 
molecule  of  iodine  or  chlorine  uniting  with  lead,  vnth  tin,  with  silver,  or  vnth  potas- 
sium, bodies  so  far  separated  in  the  electro-chemical  scale  founded  on  their  reactions^ 
evolve  in  uniting  the  same  quantity  of  electricity,  and  require  for  their  separation, 
when  combined,  the  same  amount  of  current  derived  from  another  source. 

Before  more  definite  and  correct  ideas  of  the  electrical  relations 
of  chemical  substances  can  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to  study 
somewhat  more  in  detail  the  chemical  phenomena  which  occur  in 
the  galvanic  battery,  which,  for  simplicity,  shall  be  considered  as  a 
simple  circle,  and  in  the  liquid  through  which  the  circuit  is  com- 
pleted ;  the  former  is  generally  termed  the  generating,  and  the  latter 
the  decomposing  cell. 

The  decompositions  hitherto  described  have  been  considered  as 
resulting  from  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  of  the  extremities 
of  the  wires,  on  which  the  charge  of  the  battery  was  supposed  to  be 
collected.  But,  when  the  circuit  is  completea,  no  such  accumula- 
tion  can  exist ;  once  the  current  passes,  it  is  everywhere  present 
in  equal  quantity  and  of  uniform  tension  ;  and  such  forces  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  acting  upon  molecules  already  electrically  exci- 
ted, were  only  imagined  for  the  foundation  of  the  imperfect  theories 
already  noticed,  and,  when  impartially  examined,  are  found  to  have 
no  real  existence.  It  is  also  fatal  to  the  idea  of  attractive  forces  ex- 
ercised by  the  poles,  that  the  substances  evolved  upon  their  surface 
do  not  necessarily  combine  with  them ;  thus,  if  one  platina  pole  have 
such  attraction  for  oxygen  as  to  separate  from  the  hydrogen  it  had 
been  united  with,  it  is  unreasonable  that  it  should  lose,  suddenly  and 
completely,  this  power,  and  allow  the  oxygen  totally  to  escape  i  the 
other  platma  pole  behaving  similarly  to  the  hydrogen. 

Faraday  has  definitely  shown  that  the  disengagement  of  the  sub- 
stances, which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  current,  takes 
place  in  all  cases  at  the  bounding  surfaces  of  the  body  decomposed ; 
and  that  where  they  are  evolved  on  the  metallic 
conducting  wires,  it  is  only  because  those  are  the 
limits  of  the  decomposing  fluid.  The  proofs  of 
this  principle  are  numerous  and  simple :  thus,  in 
a  glass  basin,  a  partition  of  mica,  a,  is  cemented  so 
as  to  be  completely  water  tight,  and  extending  half 
way  to  the  bottom ;  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  is  poured  in  until  it  rises  a  little  above 
the  edge  of  the  partition,  and  then  distilled  water  • 
poured  in  on  the  side  c,  (/,  with  such  precaution 
that  it  shall  not  mix  with  the  saline  solution,  but 
shall  float  on  it,  the  surface  separating  the  two 
liquids  remaining  perfect  at  c.     The  solution  of  sulphate  of  magne 
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sia  is  now  to  be  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery  bj 
means  of  the  platina  plate  \  and  the  water  with  the  other  pole  of 
the  battery  by  the  plate  e,  which  dips  slightly  inclined  below  the 
surface.  When  the  circuit  is  completed,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia 
and  the  water  are  simultaneously  decomposed,  the  oxygen  appears 
upon  the  plate  6,  the  hydrogen  gas  upon  the  plate  e  ;  but,  although 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  liberated  freely  upon  Itie  plate  5,  no  magnesia 
travels  farther  than  the  limiting  surface  of  the  saline  liquor  c.  Here 
the  metal  e  serves  as  a  pole  to  the  hydrogen,  but  not  to  the  magne- 
sia ;  and  the  water  on  which  the  magnesia  has  evolved  has  no  power 
to  prevent  the  farther  passage  of  the  hydrogen, 
if  A,  C,  B  be  filled  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  by  means 
-N^  ^  of  the  plates  P  and  N,  a  current  from  a  battery 

"^     "*  be  passed  through  it,  the  acid  will  collect  upon 

the  one  and  the  alkali  upon  the  other  plate : 
but  if,  by  means  of  pieces  of  bladder,  a  and  6, 
the  vessel  be  divided  into  three  compartments 
A,  C,  and  B,  and  the  central  one  being  filled 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  dilute  nitric  acid  is  poured 
into  those  at  the  side  in  order  to  afford  a  conducting  medium, 
the  acid  and  alkali  do  not  appear  at  the  metallic  poles  when  the  cur- 
rent passes,  but  are  evolved  upon  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  partitions 
a  and  h :  it  is  only  when,  by  mechanical  filtration,  some  of  the  liquor 
of  G  passes  into  A  and  B,  that  the  slightest  trace  of  sulphuric  acid 
or  of  soda  can  be  found  upon  the  metallic  plates. 

By  the  electricity  of  the  machine  the  same  principle  cau  be  de- 
monstrated :  if  a  slip  of  paper  moistened  with  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  be  held  near  the  insulated  prime  conductor  of  the  elec- 
trical machine  while  in  action,  and  the  rubber  be  connected  with  the 
ground  so  as  to  ensure  a  continuous  discharge  of  positive  electricity 
into  the  air,  iodine  will  be  evolved  in  quantity  upon  the  point  of  the 

Saper  nearebt  the  prime  conductor,  while  hydrogen  and  potash  may 
e  traced  as  rar  a&  any  liquid  conductor  admitting  of  their  passage 
goes.  Here  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  termed  a  pole  ;  the  iodine 
is  discharged  upon  the  limiting  surface,  which  is  here  that  of  the 
atmospheric  air. 

Henc«  the  idea  of  poles  which  produce  attractions  and  repulsions 
in  a  closed  circuit  must  be  abandoned,  and  some  other  way  of  ex- 
plaining the  decomposition  of  the  liquid  elements  of  the  circuit  must 
be  obtained.  The  word  poles  must  first  be  laid  aside,  and  the  ex- 
pressions proposed  by  Faraday  in  their  place  deserve  universal  adop- 
tion. The  surfaces,  whether  of  metal,  of  water,  of  acid,  or  of  air, 
by  which  the  current  passes  from  one  kind  of  conductor  to  another, 
he  terms  electrodes  (rjXeicTpoVj  odo^),  they  being  the  routes  through 
which  the  electricity  makes  its  way.  I  shall  therefore,  in  future, 
speak  of  the  positive  and  negative  electrodes  in  relation  to  the  sur- 
faces, generally  of  metal,  by  which  the  battery  is  brought  to  act  upon 
the  substance  which  is  to  be  decomposed. 

Since  there  are  thus  no  attractive  forces  by  which  the  chemical 
affinities  of  the  substances  in  the  decomposing  cell  can  be  overcome, 
to  what  mechanism  can  we  attribute  the  separation  of  elements 
which  occurs  1     Concerning  this,  as  yet,  there  is  only  speculation  to 
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be  presented.  The  decomposition  is  certainly  propagated  from 
particle  to  particle,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  moment  that  the  molecule 
of  water  loses  oxygen  at  the  positive  electrode,  a  diiTerent  mole- 
cale  gives  off  its  hydrogen  upon  the  negative  electrode ;  neither 
the  hydrogen  of  the  former  nor  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  become 
free,  but  the  decomposition  is  transferred  from  one  particle  to  an- 
other along  the  line,  all  particles  of  oxygen  advancing  a  step  against 
the  current,  and  the  moleciiles  of  hydrogen  moving  in  a  correspond* 
ing  manner  in  the  direction  of  it.  Thus,  if  a  line  of  particles  of 
water  in  a  decomposing  cell  be  represented  ^^  ^ 

before  the  current  passes,  the  electrodes  be-  -f  O.H.  O.H.  O.H. 

ing  represented  by  the  plus  and  minus  signs, 
on  the  current  passing,  a  molecule  of  oxygen  ^    q 

will  be  evolved  upon  the  positive,  and  one  of  — ^H.  •  tj*  *  xj'  *  0.+ 
hydrogen  upon  the  negative  dide,  as  in  the  ' 

second  line ;  and  as  this  motion  is  participated  im  i» 

in  by  every  molecule  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen       +0.H.  O.H. — 
in  the  circuit,  they  will  come  into  the  final  po-  »— > 

sition  of  the  third  line.     The  current  still  pass-         ij      O.     ^-i  , 
ing,  another  molecule  of  each  will  be  evolv*         "^' '  H. 
ed,  as  m  the  fourth ;  and,  ultimately,  all  the 
intervening  water  may  be  decomposed ;  the  j^o  H*— 

separation  of  the  elements  being  thus  accom-  "r^.tl. 

panied  by  a  continual  rotation  on  each  other  of  the  intermediate 
molecules,  each  molecule  of  oxygen  being  successively  united  with 
every  molecule  of  hydrogen  in  the  series,  and  each  molecule  of  hy- 
drogen combining  in  turn  with  every  particle  of  oxygen  as  it  passes 
along.  In  Faraday's  words,  the  current  is  an  axis  of  power,  equal, 
and  exerted  in  opposite  directions,  by  which,  in  every  case  of  a 
true  binary  compound,  the  molecules  of  one  element  are  carried  in 
one  direction,  while  those  of  the  other  constituent  move  in  the  re- 
verse  course. 

From  this  idea,  the  evolution  of  the  iodine,  the  soda,  the  magne- 
sia on  surfaces  of  air,  of  bladder,  or  of  water,  is  easily  understood. 
The  sulphatefei  of  magnesia  and  soda  are  decomposed,  because  there 
exists  in  the  solution  a  chain  of  particles  of  sulphuric  acid  capable 
of  ccmveying  their  bases  along,  and  these  are  evolved  where  that 
chain  of  acid  particles  is  broken,  although  there  may  be  other  con- 
ductors to  complete  the  circuit.  The  iodine  is  evolved  where  the 
air  touches  the  surface  of  the  paper,  because  the  air  has  no  potas- 
sium by  which  it  could  be  carried  farther.  The  decomposition  ap- 
pears thus  to  be  effected,  not  by  annulling  chemical  affinity,  but 
with  its  assistance,  tor  it  is  exactly  with  those  conducting  bodies 
whose  dements  have  the  strongest  affinities  for  each  other  that  de- 
composition is  most  easily  ejected.  Thus  iodide  of  potassium  is 
decomposed  much  more  easily  than  iodide  of  lead,  yet  the  affinity 
of  potassium  for  iodine  is  certainly  greater  than  that  of  lead  for  the 
same  element. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  anse  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  titmsfer  observed  first 
by  Humphrey  Davy. 

If  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  be  placed  in  the  glass  a,  dilut^  sulphuric  acid  in. 
the  glass  bj  and  water  in  the  glass  c,  and  they  be  connected  together  with  slips  of 
amianthus,  moistened  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  current,  and  the  positive  electrode 
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of  a  botteiy  be  iinmened  in  a,  and  the  nep- 
tive  in  c,  the  sulfdiate  of  soda  will  be  deeoin- 
posed,  and  its  alkali  will  appear  in  c,  although 
the  acid  in  b^  through  which  it  most  have 
passed,  retains  all  itfi  power.  Here,  then,  was 
the  affinity  of  the  acid  in  ft  for  soda  complete- 
ly annulled  by  the  superior  attraction  of  tha 
negatively  electric  pole  in  c,  and  this  was  considered  to  be  farther  proved  by  the 
acid  preventing  the  passage  of  barytes,  for  which  its  affinity  was  so  much  stronger ; 
when  a  contained  nitrate  of  barytes,  the  earth,  on  entering  into  6,  combined  with 
the  sulphvrio  acid,  and  went  no  farther.  But  in  these  experiments,  considered  at 
the  time  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  Davy's  theory,  that  which  was  believed  to  be  the 
obstacle  (O  the  passage  of  the  soda  is  in  reality  the  canse  of  it.  Had  there  been  no 
acid  in  ^,  no  alkali  could  have  passed  across  it,  and  the  barytes  remained  combined 
only  because^  becoming  insoluble,  it  no  longer  formed  any  portion  of  the  liquid-con- 
ducting medium. 

It  has  been,  indeed,  found,  that  although  a  feeble  current  may 
be  transmitted  through  liquid  conductors  without  any  sign  of  de 
composition,  yet,  in  general,  the  passage  of  a  more  powerful  cur- 
rent can  only  be  accomplished  by  means  of  bodies  which  aie  at  the 
same  time  decomposed  by  its  influence.  Faraday  proposes  to  term 
the  decomposition  by  the  current  electrolysis  [TfkeKTpoVj  At;<ij],  and 
such  bodies  as  undergo  electrolysis  dectrolytts.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  electrolytes  that  are  capable  of  conducting,  and  thev  do  so  by 
the  opposite  directions  in  which  the  chains  of  liberated  particles 
move.  That  electrolysis  may  occur,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sub* 
stance  be  in  the  liquid  state,  and  hence  all  conducting  power  is  lost 
when  the  body  becomes  solid  ^  ice  is  a  non-conductor,  and  it  is  only 
by  being  melted  that  the  chlorides  and  iodides  of  lead  and  silver, 
and  such  bodies,  become  capable  of  conduction,  and  of  being  hence 
decomposed.  But  there  are  many  bodies  which  insulate  when  cold, 
and  yet,  when  heated,  allow  the  current  to  pass  even  before  they 
fuse,  its  passage  being  unattended  by  any  electrolysis,  even  though 
the  current  be  very  powerful.  Sulphuret  of  silver,  iodide  and  chlo* 
ride  of  mercury,  and  fluoride  of  lead,  are  remarkable  examples  of 
this  anomaly. 

Faraday,  considering  that  the  words  electro-positive  and  electro- 
negative involve  too  much  those  ideas  of  attractive  and  repulsive 
forces  emanating  from  the  poles,  which  have  been  proved  to  be  in* 
correct,  proposed  some  changes  of  nomenclature,  which,  if  not 
adopted,  deserve  to  be  at  least  described.  If  we  consider  a  voltaic 
battery  lying  on  the  ground,  with  the  positive  end  to  the  east,  and 
the  wire  connecting  the  ends  bent  into  an  arch,  similar  to  that 
which  the  sun  describes  in  his  daily  rotation,  the  current  will  flow 
up  from  the  poiht  of  the  sun's  rising,  and  pass  down  into  the  battery 
opposite  the  point  at  which  he  sets.  If  the  wire  be  now  interrupt- 
ed by  a  decomposing  cell,  the  surface  at  which  the  current  enters 
the  liquid  may  be  termed  the  anode  (<ivd,  upward),  and  the  other  the 
cathode  {KaTcL,  downward)  \  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  such  bodies  are 
evolved  upon  the  surface  of  the  anode,  while  from  the  cathode  hy- 
drogen and  the  metals  are  liberated.  The  elements  which,  by  their 
combination,  form  electrolytes,  Faraday  proposes  to  term  tdi»,  Irifu^ 
and  to  distinguish  them  into  anions  which  pass  to  the  anode^  and 
cations  which  pass  to  the  cathode.  Electro-negative  bodies  are 
therefore  anions^  and  electro-positive  substances  are  cations  in  Far- 
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sday's  nomenclature.    These  names  are  riiorter,  and  involve  less 
theory  than  the  older  terms,  and  hence  deserve  adoption. 

The  most  important  principle  that  has  been  as  yet  discovered, 
connecting  the  agencies  of  electricity  and  affinity,  is  the  law  of  def- 
inite electro- chemical  decomposition.  If  the  same  current  of  elec- 
trioity  pass  through  a  aeries  of  electrolytes,  it  will  decompose  a 
quantity  of  each  which  is  proportional  to  its  chemical  equivalent. 
Thus,  at  the  same  time  ana  by  the  same  force,  there  are  obtained 

8    grains  of  Oxyten  and      1    of  Hydrogen  from     9    partaofwater 
ViA      "       Chlorine  and     I     "  Hydrogen    "      Sll'4      "     muriatic  add. 
85'4       "        Cbbmneand  lOB     "  Silver  "    143*4      ■■      chloride  of  silvei. 

ISea       "       lodineand    109-6  "  Lead  ••    220-9      "     iodideoflead. 

The  principle  of  definite  electro-chemical  action  may  be  applieil 
to  measure  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  is  circulating  in  the 
current,  for  by  collecting  the  substancss  evolved  in  the  decomposing 
cell,  we  may  obtain  a  standard  to  which  all  other  effects  may  be  re- 
duced.    In  such  case  the  decomposing  cell  becomes  a  voltameter,  or 
measurer  of  voltaic  electricity.     One        - 
of  its  most  convenient  forms  consists 
in  a  conical  vessel,  A,  terminated  by  a 
tube,  B,  in  the  neck  of  which  are  sol- 
dered tbe  platina  electrodes  in  connex- 
ion with  tbe  battery ;  the  vessel  and 
tube  being  filled  with  water,  which  ia  A 
rendered  easily  decomposible  by  the  4 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  circuit 

is  completed ;  a  quantity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  electricity  which  passes,  is  evolved,  and,  issuing  from 
the  aperture  at  C,  may  be  collected  in  an  inverted  glass  and  mea»- 
■  ared.  A  variety  of  other  forma,  not  diSering  in  principle,  have  been 
proposed  and  are  in  use. 

If  the  absolute  identity  of  electrical  and  chemical  agency  he  in- 
sisted on,  then,  in  all  electrolytes,  the  elements  must  be  held  togeth- 
er by  tbe  same  force,  since  they  require  the  same  amount  of  elec- 
tricity to  produce  decomposition ;  and  we  should  return  nearly  to 
the  principles  of  Bertbollel,  that  chemical  affinity  was  equally  pow- 
erful for  all  bodies,  and  merely  appeared  to  vary  from  external  in- 
fluences ;  but  this  would  be  a  rash  and  unphilo  soph  leal  conclusion ; 
the  electrolytes  are  but  one  class  of  chemical  bodies,  those  which 
are  primary  compounds,  of  an  equivalent  of  each  element ;  the  cur- 
tent  does  not  act  upon  deutoxides  or  bichlorides,  and  on  double 
aalts  its  agency  is  exceedingly  complicated.  All  that  can  be  infer- 
red from  this  very  beautiful  result  ia,  that  the  elements  of  bodies 
combine,  in  separating  from  each  other  under  the  influence  of  a  our- 
rent,  all  with  the  same  quantity  of  electricity,  and  that,  as  the  spe- 
cific heats  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies  have  been  already 
found  to  hear  a  simple  relation  to  each  other,  the  specific  electrici- 
ties may  follow  an  equally,  or  still  more  simple  law- 
Having  thuB  examined  the  important  phenomena  produced  in  the 
decomposing  cell,  the  current  being  considered  as  originating  in 
any  sufficient  source,  we  shall  pass  to  the  discussion  of  what  oc- 
curs in  the  generating  cell,  where  the  current  which  passes  through 
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the  Other  is  evolved  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  liquid  and  solid 
elements  of  the  voltaic  battery. 

For  the  generation  of  the  current,  it  has  been  already  shown  to 
be  necessary  that  the  liquid  excitant  should  be  an  electrolyte,  and 
that  the  solid  elements  should  occupy  positions  in  the  electro- 
chemical scale  as  remote  as  possible  from  each  other  in  relation  to 
the  liquid  which  is  employed*    That  the  solid  elements  also  should 
be  conductors,  by  which  the  selection  is  limited  to  the  metals  and 
to  some  forms  of  carbon.     Now,  when  a  slip  of  zinc  is  immersed  in 
an  electrolyte,  which  we  shall,  for  simplicity,  consider  for  the  future 
to  be  muriatic  acid,  the  particles  of  the  acid  are  brought 
into  a  state  of  excitation,  the  molecules  of  hydros^en  be- 
coming positively  excited,  and  those  of  chlorine  becom- 
ing negative.    This  condition  has  been  already  described 
(page  132)  as  being  that  of  the  acid  particles ;  but  it  is 
now  necessary  to  mdicate  more  nearly  the  immediate 
manner  in  which  it  is  produced.     The  mass  of  zinc  itself,  which 
we  before  considered  as  having,  like  a  magnet,  its  positive  excita* 
tion  referrible  to  one,  and  its  negative  to  the  other  extremity,  must 
abo,  like  the  magnet,  be  looked  upon  as  consisting  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  excited  elements,  each  of  which  has  its  positive  and  nega- 
tive extremities ;  or,  for  greater  definiteness,  they  may  be  consid- 
ered as  grouped  in  pairs,  of  which  one  molecule  is  positively  and 
the  other  negatively  excited.     The  condition  of  the  slip  of  zinc  of 
the  last  figure  may  therefore  be  represented  as  in  the  figure  at  the 

A  side,  the  particles  of  zinc  being  con- 

tained in  the  shaded  bar,  and  those 
o[  the  liquid,  consisting  of  chlorine 
Zn.  Zn.  Zn.  Zn.  CI.  H.  CI.  H.  and  hydrogen,  represented  outside 
of  it.  The  terminal  particle  of  zinc  becoming  positive,  and  the 
nearest  particle  of  chlorine  becoming  negative,  there  would  result  * 
immediate  union  if  no  other  action  interfered ;  but  the  chlorine  is 
held  back  by  the  positive  molecule  of  hydrogen  with  which  it  is 
united,  and  so  the  action  continues  balanced,  no  matter  how  far  the 
series  may  extend  on  either  side.  If,  now,  the  plate  of  copper  be 
introduced  so  *»*-  (,  ocmplete  the  circuit,  and  to  allow  the  passage  of 
the  galvar  >rrent,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  decomposition  of  the 
exciting  Quid  follows ;  for  although,  in  the  arrangement  above  de- 
scribed, the  inductive  excitement  is  most  active  at  A,  and  diminish 
es  from  thence  as  it  extends  along  the  zinc  upon  the  one  hand,  and 

through  the  fiuid  upon  the  other,  yet  when,  as  in 
the  figure,  the  circuit  is  completed,  the  action  be- 
comes equally  powerful  all  through  5  the  particles 
of  copper  assume  a  condition  similar  to  those  of 
the  zinc,  but  in  the  reverse  order,  the  molecule 
next  the  acid  being  negative,  and  that  becoming 
positive  which  is  in  contact  with  the  zinc,  and  hence 
a  complete  chain  of  inductively  polarized  particles 
being  established,  precisely  such  as  are  represented 
by  cuttings  of  silk  thread  which  convey  a  current 
from  an  electric  machine  through  oil  of  turpentine  ;  the  molecular 
arrangement  being  represented  in  the  following  figure.     Such  be- 
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iag  the  position  of  the  mntuaUy-excited 
molecules,  the  electricities  of  the  particles 
of  zinc  aad  chlorine  nearest  to  each  other 
combine,  and  their  neutralization  is  follow- ; 
ed  by  that  of  the  entire  chain ;  the  adjacent 
particles  of  zinc  and 
chlorine  th«n  unite,  ' 
!  p.  and  the  hydrogen,  dia- 

engaged,     is     thrown  ^*^* 

upon  the  second  particle  of  chlorine,  its  hy- 
k  drogen  upon  the  third  chlorine  molecule,  ay 
which  the  hydrogen  it  had  provionsly  been 
V^  united  with,  being  thrown  off,  is  emitted  under 

*""■  the  form  of  gas. 

The  three  distinct  stages  in  this  reaction  are,  therefore,  Ist,  The 
mntnal  excitation,  hy  inductive  polarization  of  the  zinc  and  muriatic 
acid.  This  is  the  fundamental  fact  due  to  the  chemical  relations  of 
these  bodies.  2d,  The  completion  of  the  chain  of  inductively  polar- 
ized particles,  by  the  intervention  of  the  copper  plate  and  connect- 
ing wire.  3d,  The  passage  of  the  current,  and  the  consequent  de- 
composition of  the  liquid  electrolyte  in  the  cell,  the  chlorine  being 
evolved  upon  the  zinc,  with  which  it  enters  into  combination,  and 
the  hydrogen  being  eliminated  upon  the  surface  of  the  copper  plate. 
The  source  of  the  current  is  therefore  not  to  be  found  in  the  de- 
composition of  the  acid,  for  it  precedes  it ;  but  the  quantity  of  chem- 
ical action  in  the  generating  cell  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which  passes,  for  it  is  produced  entirely  by  its  agency. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  difierence  in  reality  between  the  generating 
and  the  decomposing  cell  j  the  action  in  each  is  equally  produced 
by  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  j  but  in  the  generating  cell, 
one  element  at  lea^t,  the  chlorine,  is  absorbed  by  the  electrode  (the 
zinc)  on  which  it  is  evolved,  and  the  amount  of  obstacle  presented 
to  the  passage  of  the  current  is  proportionally  less. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  galvanism  which  I  believe  to  be  most  con- 
sistent with  all  the  results  hitherto  obtained.  The  current  cannot 
have  its  origin  in  the  contact  of  solid  bodies,  for  it  remains  the  same, 
no  matter  how  much  the  circumstances  of  contact  may  be  changed; 
and  by  every  alteration  of  the  conditions  of  chemical  action,  it  va- 
ries in  direction  and  in  power,  although  the  relations  of  the  solid 
bodies  which  are  in  contact  are  not  affected.  Neither  does  the  cur- 
rent arise  from  the  transfer  of  elements  which  occurs  in  the  gener- 
ating cell,  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  transfer  of  elements  results  from 
the  passage  of  the  current,  indicating  its  direction  and  measuring 
its  amount ;  but  the  current  arises  from  the  continuous  restoration 
through  the  copper,  or  positive  element,  of  the  eTcitatlon  produced 
bv  the  tendency  of  the  zinc  to  combine  with  the  chlorine  of  the  mu- 
riatic acid.  In  fact,  although  I  have  hitherto  considered  the  zinc  as 
only  influencing  the  acid  by  means  of  a  disposition  to  unite  with  one 
of  Us  constituents,  yet  such  expressions,  being  rather  abstract  and 
ludeHnite,  may  in  the  present  case  be  laid  aside.  The  zinc  does, 
on  immersion,  decompose  a  certain  quantity  of  acid,  of  which  the 
hydrogen  is  evolved  in  the  form  of  gas,  constituting  upon  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  zinc  an  exceedingly  thin  layer.  The  chlorine  is  then  is 
a  stale  of  combi&ation,  which  is  not  without  analogy  in  other  cases ; 
that  U,  in  presence  of  two  substances  for  which  its  affinity  ia  equai* 
ly  intense,  it  is  disposed  to  unite  with  either,  according  as  external 
forces  intervene,  and  is  determined  to  the  zinc  by  the  eatablishment 
of  the  curreot. 

The  proofs  that  hydrogen  must  be  thus  nascaUly  liberated  npon 
the  surface  of  the  zinc  are  to  be  found  in  a  phenomenon  already 
noticed  under  the  head  of  affinity — the  precipitation  of  one  metal 
from  its  salts  by  means  of  another  having  a  greater  affinity  for  ox- 
ygen than  it.  If  we  immerse  in  a  solulioa  of  sulphate  of  capper  a 
alip  of  pure  zinc,  there  is  instantly  a  deposition  of  copper,  which 
we  must  ascribe  to  the  superior  affinity  of  zinc  for  oxygen  and  sol- 

{ihuric  acid ;  but  when  the  zinc  has  become  thus  sheathed  in  metal- 
ic  copper,  the  decomposition  would  cease,  by  the  access  of  the  acid 
foeiug  prevented,  were  it  not  that  the  copper  deposited  acts  as  the 
copper  element  of  a  gal?uiic  circuit,  and  the  sabsequent  decompo- 
sition proceeds,  each  new  portion  of  copper  being  deposited  on  the 
outside,  farthest  from  the  zinc,  the  action  of  which  becomes  thus 
at  every  moment  more  intense.  If  hydrogen  had  a  physical  consti- 
tution, such  as  would  enable  it  to  act  as  the  positive  element  of  a 
simple  galvanic  circle,  then,  no  doubt,  the  purest  zinc  would  decom- 
pose the  muriatic  acid,  the  circuit  being  completed  by  the  hydrogen 
evolved ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  owing  to  its  gaseous  form  ;  but  it 
being  that  alone  which  is  the  obstacle,  the  previous  step,  which  de* 
pends  simply  on  the  chemical  affinity  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  may 
reasonably  be  considered  to  have  occurred. 

The  action  of  slectricity  in  aeparatiog  the  elements  of  bodies  ia  scarcely  of  greater 
jnteresl  oi  importance  Ihiiu  the  ideas  it  suggesta  of  tbe  nature  of  chenilcal  affinilT, 
than  il  becomea  aa  a  meana  of  preaenting  10  each  otber,  under  the  moet  laToarable 
ciieimiEtances  for  anion,  the  di&erent  eleoieute  of  the  voJlaic  circuit,  and  thus 
cauBiog  the  fomtation  of  bodies  for  whose  conatrnclioD  Ihe  ordinary  processes  of 
the  lalKretory  are  moch  loo  violent  and  abrupt.  In  this  way  some  of  the  moat  re- 
markable Bubetaocea  of  the  mineral  kingdom  may  be  artificially  produced,  the  ae- 
crelion  of  the  metalliferoua  ores  into  the  veios  and  cavities  of  rocks  accurately  rep- 
reaented,  and.bodies,  whose  affinities  for  each  other  rank  as  the  most  intense,  com- 
pletely, though  silently  and  gradually,  separated  from  each  other,  Il  ta  lo  Becqae- 
rel  that  we  owe  almost  all  our  knowledge  of  this  important  (unction  of  electricity ; 
from  him  we  have  also  received  the  important  lesson,  that  it  is  not  in  tbe  brilliant 
eSects  of  the  great  batlGries  of  Davy  or  of  Daniel!  that  we  must  seek  a  clew  to  the 
history  of  the  electrical  processes  of  chemical  affinity,  hut  in  the  alow  hut  uninter- 
roitting  action  of  currents  of  such  low  intensity  that  a  drop  of  pure  water  would  be 
an  insuperable  obstacle  in  their  path.  The  dectricitj  to  be  employed  in  the  artifi- 
cial formation  of  compound  bodies  must  be  such  as  is  generated  by  a  aiogls  pair, 
and  these  generally  of  metals  whose  similarity  prevealB  that  carrent  from  beiiig  of 
)[reat  amount. 
"~        " '  -  -    ..  ■   j(jj^  j,c  n.i,jg|,  1  cannot  enter  with  ranch  de- 

._ ..  _  tube  bent  into  a  U  shape,  and  at  the  bott«n 

of  which  is  inl^posed  a  porous  partition  of  clay  or  plaster  of 
Paris ;  the  liquids,  whose  mutual  reaction  is  to  generate  the  new 
substance,  are  placed  in  the  legs  of  the  tube,  one  at  each  aide  of 
the  partition,  through  the  pores  of  which  they  gradually  mix  with 
each  other.  The  voltaic  current  is  Iben  supplied  either  by  con- 
necting the  liquids  with  the  poles  of  a  feeble  battery,  or  by  im- 
mersing in  one  lag  a  zinc,  and  in  the  other  a  copper  or  platina 
plale,  connected  by  a  wire  with  each  other.  If  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  of  sulphate  of  copper  be  tbua  brought  to  act 
on  one  artother,  a  double  carbonata  of  copper  and  soda  erys- 
talliiea  on  tbe  plate  immersed  in  the  copper  liquor ;  and  if  then 
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the  solution  oT  soda  be  recced  hf  ordhmry  water,  a  Dev  cnirent  is  generated 
whicb  decompoeea  the  first  product,  and  forms  a  new  cTystallization  orearbonateoT 
copper.  If  ths  zinc  leg  be  filled  with  a  solution  of  oxide  of  eino  io  potash  water, 
and  a  solution  oriutral«  of  copper  be  placed  oa  the  copper  side,  a  crjataltization  of 
oxide  of  lioo  is  produced  upon  the  line  plate,  and  a  deposition  of  crystallized  cop- 
per opon  the  metallic  surfaoe  in  the  other  tube. 

B7  using  two  liquids  which  have  unequal  chemical  actions  on  a 
,  atrip  of  metal,  this  may  be  made  to  precipiute  itself,  being  reduced  at 
one  eitremilj  accordiug  sa  it  is  dissolTed  at  (he  other.  Thus,  if  the 
glass  A  be  filled  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper  to  a,  and  tlien  water, 
rendered  ahghtl?  aoid  bj  nitric  acid,  be  genti;  added,  up  to  the  level 
of  B,  H  Blip  of  copper,  introduced  so  as  to  present  equal  smfaees  to 
the  two  liquids,  generates  a  current  which  passes  up  through  ita  mass, 
aod  down  from  the  lighter  to  the  denser  fluid :  the  copper  disaolveSi 
therefore,  above,  and  the  salt  formed  being  elaetrotyzed  b;  the  current, 
ita  metal  is  deposited  on  the  lowest  surface  under  the  form  of  crystals, 
and  thja  is  continued  nntd-the  firee  acid,  and  hence  the  electromottve 
force  in  the  liquid,  becomes  equal,  when,  of  course,  no  current  passes. 

Dr.  Bird,  who  bas  extended  considerably  the  results  obtained  b;  B<  _ 
conBtructed  au  apparatus  for  anoh  reactions,  with  which  he  has  obtained,  in  an  iso- 
lated form,  those  simple  bodies,  as  boron,  silicon,  potasaium,  &c.,  whose  compounds 
resist  ordinary  means  moat  obstinatetj'.  It  consists  of  ageBeratingandofadecom- 
poung  ceU.  This  last  is  a  glass  cylin- 
der, a.  within  anotber  glass  cylinder, 
i.  The  inner  one,  a,  la  four  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter, and  ia  closed  at  the  lower  end  by 
a  plug  of  plaster  of  Paris.  0  7  inch  in 
thicknees.  This  cjiinder  la  supported 
within  the  other,  b,  whicb  is  aa  ordi< 
nary  jar,  about  eight  inches  deep  and 
two  inches  diameter,  by  means  of 
wedges  of  cork.  A  piece  of  sheet  cop- 
per, e,  four  ioches  long  and  three  iitch- 
es  wide,  having  a  copper  conducting 
wire  soldered  to  it,  is  loosely  coiled  up 
and  [daced  in  the  inner  cylinder,  while 
a  piece  of  aheet  sine,  of  equal  size,  ia  also  coiled  up  and  laid  on  Ibe  bottom  of  the 
outer  cylinder,  it  being  also  furnished  with  a  coodncting  wire.  The  outer  cylinder 
is  then  to  be  nearly  filled  with  a  weak  brine,  and  the  smaller  with  a  aaturated  so- 
lation  of  sulphate  of  copper;  the  two  fluids  being  prevented  from  mixing  by  the 
jdasler  of  Paris  diaphragm.  After  it  baa  been  in  action  for  some  weeks,  chloride  of 
zinc  IS  found  in  the  external  cylinder,  and  beautifiil  ciyatala  of  metallic  copper,  fre- 
quently mixed  with  the  ruby  protoxide  (closely  resembling  the  native  mby  copper 
ore),  and  large  crystals  of  sulphate  of  soda,  are  found  adhering  to  the  copper  ^te 
in  tike  smaller  cyUnder.  especially  on  that  part  where  it  toocbes  the  plaster  diaphragm. 
The  apparatus  is  completed  by  the  decomposing  ceU,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  counterpart 
of  the  battery  itself,  conaisting.  like  it,  of  two  glass  cylinders,  one  within  the  other, 
the  amaller  <we  having  a  bottom  or  floor  of  plaster  of  Paris  fixed  into  it ;  this 
smaller  tube  may  be  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  three  inches  in  length,  and  is  in- 
tended to  b(dd  the  metallic  solution  anboiitted  to  experiment,  the  external  lube,  t, 
into  which  it  is  immersed  bfcing  tilled  with  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt.  Into 
Ae  latter  solnUon,  a  slip  of  am^gamated  sine  (fbr  the  positive  electrode),  soldered 
to  the  wire  coming  Irom  the  coi^wr  plate  of  the  battery,  is  immersed,  while  for  the 
negative  electrode,  a  slip  of  platina  foil,  fixed  to  the  wire  from  the  zinc  [date  of  the 
battery,  paaaes  through  a  cork,  c,  fixed  in  the  mouth  of  the  smaUer  tutu,  and  dips 
into  the  metaUio  solution  it  contains. 

The  influence  which  electricity  thus  exercises  upon  affinity,  and  the  modifications 
in  its  results  producible  by  its  means,  although  proving  a  moat  intimate  connexion 
do  not  go,  as  I  believe,  so  lar  as  to  demonstrate  a  complete  identity  of  cause.  It 
is  possible  that,  hereafter,  some  sublime  generaliiation  may  embrace  the  phenom- 
ena of  heat,  of  light,  and  of  electricity,  of  cohesion  and  gravity,  as  well  as  of  chem- 
ical affinity,  within  one  law,  and  indicate  bow,  by  varied  manifestations  of  a  sin^ 
agent,  their  separate  pecuUarities  may  anse ;  but,  ^a^  we  may  look  forward  to 
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such  a  state  of  science,  we  dare  not  raaUy  seek  to  anticipate  its  approach ;  aad  I 
look  upon  electricity  as  producing  and  being  produced  bj  chemical  phenomena, 
precisely  as  we  find  beat  to  influence  as  well  as  to  be  evolved  by  chemical  combi- 
nation. 

Where  electricity  is  brought  into  play  so  powerfully  by  the  action  of  a  simple 
body  upon  a  compound  fluid,  it  is,  I  consider,  unreasonable  to  imagine  that,  in  the 
combination  of  simple  bodies,  or  of  compound  bodies  with  each  other,  no  electrioitj 
should  be  set  free,  particularly  when  it  is  proved  that  in  such  cases  some  electri- 
city does  appear,  although  in  quantity  bearing  no  proportion  to  that  of  the  feeblest 
galvanic  battery.  If  I  were  to  suggest  an  electro-chemical  theory,  such  as  might 
agree  with  the  facts  that  have  hitherto  been  discovered,  I  should  consider  that  bod- 
ies in  their  liree  state  are  perfectly  destitute  of  excitation ;  but  that  chemical 
union,  or  the  degree  of  intimate  approximation  which  precedes  union,  may  be  a 
source  of  electrical  disturbance,  and  is  that  which,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  gives  ori- 
gin to  the  electricity  employed  in  our  experiments.  When  united,  bodies  are  hke* 
wise  destitute  of  electrical  properties ;  in  iodide  of  potassium,  the  bond  is  the  aflbi- 
ity  of  iodine  and  potassium  for  each  other,  and  not  that  the  iodine  is  in  a  perma- 
nent state  of  negative  excitation  while  the  potassium  remains  positive. 

If  hydrogen  gas  be  burned  in  oxygen,  there  is  evolution  of  electricity,  of  whidi 
only  a  trace  escapes  immediate  recombination  under  the  form  of  light  and  heat,  but 
the  existence  of  which,  in  a  highly  intense  form,  has  been  demonstrated  by  Ptooil* 
let.  The  oxygen  and  the  vapour  of  water  produced  assume  the  positive  condition ; 
the  residual  hydrogen  becomes  negative.  If  carbon  be  burned  in  oxygen,  there  is 
likewise  combustion  and  evolution  of  electricity,  of  which  the  positive  passes  ofi* 
with  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  negative  rests  upon  the  carbon.  The  evolution  of 
heat  may  be  in  these  cases  an  independent  efl!ect  of  combination,  but  I  would  kiok 
upon  it  as  being  more  probably  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  electricities  evolved. 
If  the  bodies  which  act  upon  each  other  are  dissolved  in  water,  there  is  no  combos- 
tion,  but  beat  is  still  evolved,  and  the  electricities  unite  with  one  another  without 
the  necessity  lor  any  intermediate  circuit.  It  is  only  where  the  replacement  of 
one  body  by  another  occurs,  that  the  establishment  of  the  chain  of  inductively  pc^ 
larized  molecules  becomes  necessary ;  for  the  particles  of  zinc  and  hydrogen,  which 
become  oppositely  united,  have  no  power  to  combine,  and  hence  cannot  be  restored 
to  neutrality  unless  by  the  medium  of  a  third  body,  to  which  both  may  impart  their 
excitations.  That  the  zinc  and  hydrogen  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  copper  and 
hydrogen  upon  the  other,  do  not  unite,  is,  I  conceive,  fatal  to  those  vievrs  which 
assume  the  identity  of  cheinical  and  electrical,  or,  as  they  call  it,  current  or  induc- 
tive affinity  -,  for  if  a  molecule  of  copper  in  the  acid  stood  in  the  place  of,  and  acted 
as  a  molecule  of  chlorine,  it  should  unite  with  the  hydrogen  in  place  of  allowing  it 
to  pass  off  free. 

The  act  of  chemical  union  being  such  as  to  produce  electrical  excitation  and  dis- 
charge before  it  is  completed,  and  the  permanent  combination  of  the  elements 
being  the  result  of  the  return  to  the  neutral  state,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that, 
when  these  conditions  are  reversed,  the  chemical  aflinity  should  be  superseded,  and 
the  bodies  brought  into  the  state  in  which  they  had  been  at  the  moment  of  excita- 
tion, and  while  their  elements,  oppositely  excited,  were  yet  separate  from  each 
other.  A  compound  body  is  therefore,  as  I  apprehend,  decomposed  by  the  bat- 
tery, from  having  this  electrical  state  given  to  it  by  the  current ;  and  the  transfer 
of  its  elements  across  the  liquid  is  accomplished  by  a  series  of  neutralizations  and 
excitations,  accompanying  the  unions  and  decompositions  by  which  they  pass  to  the 
electrodes,  on  which  they  3rield  up  their  ultimate  excitaticNi,  and  appear  tsohted 
and  completely  neutral.  The  quantity  of  electricity  Necessary  to  decompose  a 
body  is  therefore  the  same  as  it  had  evolved  when  its  elements  entered  into 
union»  and  it  should  hence  follow  that  the  current  of  electricity  evolved  in  the 
union  of  chemical  equivalents  of  the  simple  bodies  with  each  other  should  be  the 
same.  That  this  actually  occurs  appears  probable  from  the  analogy  of  heat ;  an 
equivalent  of  oxygen,  in  combining  with  various  metals,  evolves  the  same  quantity 
of  heat,  and  if  the  heat  be  a  consequence  of  the  neutralization  of  electricity,  the  quan- 
tity of  this  evolved  should  be  the  same  also.  It  appears,  likewise,  that  an  equiva 
lent  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  combining  with  different  bases,  evolves  the  same  quantity 
of  heat,  and  to  decompose  the  various  salts  thus  formed,  the  same  quantity  of 
electricity  should  be  required ;  and  hence,  that  the  two  actions,  so  completely  equiv- 
alent to  each  other,  may  satisfactorily  be  referred  to  the  same  source. 

Such  is  the  interpretation  I  put  upon  the  phenomena  of  electro-chemical  decon 
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po8itum»  and  tbe  relationB  of  electrical  forces  to  affinity.  In  the  moleealar  condition 
of  polar  ezcitatioQ  which  accompanies  the  passage  of  a  current,  I  adopt  fully  the 
peculiarly  exphcit  mode  of  representing  he  actions  of  the  bodies  ^n  each  other 
proposed  by  Graham,  but  I  consider  it  too  hypothetical  to  assume  that  such  mole- 
cular state  naturally  exists  in  bodies ;  it  may  or  it  may  not ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  that  it  does,  I  am  not  inclined  to  presuppose  it  unnecessarily.  I  look  upon 
the  current  as  being  produced  by  the  union  of  opposite  polarities,  which  are  them- 
selves not  the  cause,  but  the  consequence,  of  the  chemical  affinities  of  bodies. 
Graham  is  not  disposed  to  admit  that  the  union  of  simple  bodies  may  be  accom- 
panied by  an  electrical  phenomena,  and  to  exclude  also  from  the  application  of  an 
electro-chemical  theory  the  combination  of  acids  and  of  bases  with  each  other,  as 
not  capable  of  generating  currents ;  but  the  reason  of  this  is,  as  I  imaginoi  that  the 
currents  so  generated  are  necessarily  closed. 

In  concluding  the  admirable  treatise  on  electricity  with  which  he  has  enriched 
scientific  Uterature,  M.  Becquerel  details  the  views  which  he  has  adopted  regarding 
the  electro-chemical  relations  of  bodies ;  and  although  they  are  not  expressed  with 
the  definiteness  which  might  be  wished  from  so  admirable  a  philosopher,  I  sfaAll 
endeavour,  in  concluding  this  section,  to  give  a  short  description  of  them.  In  the 
main,  they  do  not  differ  much  from  the  principles  of  electro-chemical  combination , 
which  I  have  long  since  adopted,  and  which  have  been  already  noticed. 

Mr  Becquerel  considers  that  in  .all  bodies  there  is  distributed  a  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity indefinitely  great,  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  their  molecular 
constitution,  that  it  is  disturbed,  and  excitation  produced  in  all  cases  where  mole- 
cular disarrangement  is  produced ;  hence  pressure,  friction,  an  unequal  distribution 
of  heat,  6ui.f  are  sources  of  electricity. 

Chemical  affinity  is  also  a  source  of  electrical  disturbance.  When  an  acid  com- 
bines with  an  alkali,  the  first  seta  free  positive  electricity,  and  the  second  an  equal 
quantity  of  negative  electricity ;  these  two  combine  immediately  in  the  liquor,  form- 
ing neutral  fluid,  and  produce  as  many  currents  as  there  had  been  particles  in  ac- 
tion ;  now  this  multitude  of  little  currents  ought  to  determine  the  production  of  a 
quantity  of  heat,  depending  on  the  energy  with  which  the  affinity  was  manifested, 
and  the  conducting  power  of  the  liquid.  In  decompositions,  the  electrical  effects 
are  inverse,  that  is,  the  acid  takes  the  negative,  and  the  alkali  the  positive  electri- 
city ;  hence  it  may  be  concluded,  as  M.  Becquerel  had  already  stated  with  regard 
to  aggregation,  that  if  electricity  does  not  constitute  affinity,  it  is  at  least  indispen- 
sable to  its  manifestation,  since  it  is  always  subjected  to  the  same  laws  every  time 
that  simple  or  compound  atoms  unite  or  separate.  From  all  considerations,  it  ap- 
nears  that  the  electricity  produced  by  chemical  action  is  only  an  effect  resulting 
irom  the  action  of  the  affinities  brought  into  play ;  and  this  effect  being  brought  into 
inverse  action  in  decomposition,  announces  at  the  same  time  a  molecular  electric 
state,  indispensable  to  the  permanent  union  of  the  elements  of  compound  bodies. 

To  explain  decomposition  by  a  current  of  electricity,  M.  Becquerel  adopts  Am- 
pere's idea  of  electrical  atmospheres,  although  he  denies  that  any  bodies  are  natu- 
rally or  permanently  in  a  positive  or  negative  condition ;,  but  he  supposes  that  the 
neutral  condition  of  a  body  consists  in  the  molecule  being  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive, and  being  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  in  an  opposite  state.  AVhen  bodies 
unite,  the  union  of  their  atmospheres  produces  light  and  beat,  and  the  molecules  re- 
main excited  while  in  union,  althoogh  thQ  union  is  the  cause  of  the  electrical  dis- 
turbance, and  not  its  effect.  Now,  when  zinc  is  put  in  contact  with  water,  this  last 
is  decomposed,  and  there  is  hence  a  disturbance  of  electricity ;  the  particle  of  zinc 
abandons  its  negative  atmosphere,  and  unites  in  a  positive  condition  with  the  neg- 
ative and  nascent  oxygen ;  the  hydrogen  is  liberated  nascent  also,  and  highly  pos- 
itive ;  in  this  state  the  oxygen  would  be  balanced  between  the  two  equaUy  positive 
particles  of  zinc  and  hydrogen,  and  the  decomposition  could  not  proceed;  but,  if  a 
alip  of  copper  be  introduced,  this  supplies  a  negative  atmosphere  to  the  hydrogen, 
which,  becoming  neutral,  is  evolved  as  gas,  and,  transferring  its  positive  electricity 
*  to  the  point  of  contact  with  the  zinc,  neutralizes  its  excess  of  negative  excitement, 
and  generates  the  current.  M.  Becquerel  refers  the  chemical  action  of  the  current 
in  the  decomposing  cell  to  each  electricity  setting  the  same  electricity  oi  the  eom- 
pound  in  motion  in  the  same  direction  with  which  the  particles  are  transferred  by 
a  series  of  combinations  and  decompositions,  as  has  been  already  described,  until 
the  limits  of  the  substance  are  attained,  and  then  the  elements  are  evolved  in  the 
neutral  state. 

M.  Becqnerel  has  endeavoured  to  apply  tbe  agency  of  electricity  to  detennine  the 
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relative  affinities  whidi  bodies  have  for  each  other.  His  principle  is  as  foOows :  it 
nitrate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  silver  be  dissolved  together  in  equal  quantities,  and 
decomposed  by  a  galvanic  current,  the  nitrate  of  silver  alone  is  at  first  affe^^ed,  be- 
cause the  stflinity  of  the  silver  for  the  oxygen  and  acid  is  so  much  less  than  that 
of  the  copper  for  the  same.  But,  when  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  copper  is  graduallj 
increased,  a  term  is  arrived  at  when  the  electric  current  is  exactly  equally  divided 
between  the  two  metals,  the  greater  quantity  of  copper  making  up  for  the  grester 
resistance  it  offers  to  the  decomposing  power.  His  results  are,  that  when  the  solu- 
tion contains  twenty  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  silver,  the  current  acts  equally  oa 
both ;  when  the  copper  is  25  to  1,  the  current  acts  as  if  it  divided  itself  |  to  the 
copper  and  ^  to  the  silver ;  and  when  the  quantity  of  copper  is  thirty  times  that 
of  the  silver,  there  are  three  equivalents  of  the  copper  salt  decomposed  for  one  of 
the  salt  of  silver.  M.  £.  Becquerel  has  essayed  the  same  important  problem  in  a 
different  way,  by  testing  the  power  of  s<dutions  of  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine^  to 
absorb  nascent  hydrogen  and  nascent  oxygen,  evolved  in  their  mass  by  means  afi. 
galvanic  current.  Hu  results  appear  to  show  that  the  affinities  are  exfoessed  by 
the  numbers;  for 


Hydrogen, 

For  Chlorine 923 

Bromine 713 

Iodine 212 


Oxygen. 

For  Chlorine 169 

Bromine 38a 

Iodine 469 


These  two  series  are,  however,  independent  of  each  other,  and  afford  no  mntual 
term  of  comparison  whatsoever. 

It  is  to  be  trusted  that  such  investigations,  conducted  with  the  ingenuity  and  ac- 
curacy which  the  Becquerels  can  so  well  apply,  may  lead  to  results  of  the  highest 
interest  to  science.  The  reduction  to  numerical  laws  of  the  influence  of  quantity 
on  affinity,  and  the  determination  in  numbers  of  the  tendencies  of  the  simple  bodies 
to  unite,  would  certainly  advance  the  condition  of  chemistry,  as  an  exact  science* 
in  a  remarkable  degree. 


CHAPTEK  IX. 


ON   THE   LAWS   OF   COKBINATION. 

The  gensral  nature  of  affinity,  and  the  modifications  which  it  un« 
dergoes  from  the  influence  of  the  physical  agents,  having  been  now 
stated,  I  shall  proceed  to  discuss  the  numerical  laws  to  which  its  re- 
sults are  subjected,  the  discovery  of  which  was  the  first  step  in  con- 
ferring upon  chemistry  the  character  of  an  exact  science. 

It  is  characteristic  of  chemical  affinity,  that  the  proportions  in 
which  bodies  are  brought  to  unite  by  its  agency  are  limited  upon 
both  sides,  whereas,  in  those  cases  where  molecular  forces  alone 
prevail,  the  proportions,  although  perhaps  limited  in  one  direction, 
are  indefinite  in  the  other.  Thus  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium  cannot  take  up  any  more  salt,  but  it  may  be  mixed  with  any 
quantity  of  water,  whereas  the  chloride  and  the  sodium,  which  con- 
stitute the  salt,  form  it  only  in  certain  proportions  which  are  inva- 
riable, 100  parts  containing  always  39*66  of  sodium  and  60*34  of 
chlorine.  If  it  were  not  for  this  constancy  of  proportion,  the  science 
of  chemistry  could  never  have  advanced  beyond  its  merest  elements; 
for,  had  chlorine  and  sodium  been  capable  of  combining  in  all  inde- 
terminate proportions,  or  had  the  properties  which  we  recoraise  in 
chloride  of  sodium  been  ascribable  to  compounds  of  those  elements 
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in  every  possible  proportion,  no  accurate  ideas  regarding  the  con- 
stitution or  properties  of  bodies  could  have  been  acquired,  and  none 
of  the  benefits  derivable  from  experience  or  experiment  could  have 
been  attained.  The  first  law  of  constitution  is,  therefore,  that  the 
composition  and  properties  of  any  given  substance  are  always  the 
same. 

When,  by  the  intervention  of  superior  affinities  or  by  double  de- 
composition, a  compound  body  is  decomposed  and  a  new  compound 
formed,  the  proportions  by  weight  of  the  various  substances  brought 
mto  action  have  a  constant  relation  to  one  another,  and,  as  they  rep- 
resent the  quantities  of  the  bodies  which  exercise  equal,  or,  at  least, 
equivalent  combining  powers,  they  are  termed,  when  reduced  to 
numbers,  the  combining  proportions  or  equivalents  of  these  bodies. 
Thus,  if  100  parts  of  oxide  of  copper  be  heated  in  a  current  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  it  is  reduced,  and  the  hydrogen,  uniting  with  the  oxygen 
which  it  contained,  forms  water.  In  the  100  of  oxide  there  were  79*83 
of  metallic  copper  and  20*17  of  oxygen,  which  last,  taking  2*52  of 
hydrogen,  forms  22*69  of  water.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  2*52  of  hy 
drogen  produce  the  same  result  of  satisfying  the  combining  power  of 
the  20*17  of  oxygen  as  the  79*83  of  copper ;  and  hence  these  quanti- 
ties of  hydrogen  and  copper  are  equivalent  to  each  other.  This  ex- 
ample may  be,  however,  brought  much  farther.  If,  in  place  of  treat- 
ing the  oxide  of  copper  by  hydrogen  gas,  it  had  been  acted  on  by 
cmoride  of  hydrogen,  the  oxygen  should  have  been  carried  ofifby  the 
hydrogen,  which  would  abandon  its  chlorine  for  that  purpose ;  but 
the  chlorine  should  not  be  set  free  i  it,  on  the  contrary,  would  unite 
with  the  copper  from  which  the  oxygen  had  been  taken,  and  the  re- 
action would  be  so  proportioned  that  the  quantity  of  copper  reduced 
by  the  hydrogen  of  the  chloride  of  hydrogen  would  be  exactly  suf- 
ficient to  unite  with  all  the  chlorine  which  was  therein  contained,  and 
form  with  it  chloride  of  copper.  In  this  case  the  100  parts  of  oxide 
of  copper  would  require  for  its  decomposition  91*73  of  chloride  of 
hydrogen,  and  there  would  be  formed  169*04  of  chloride  of  copper 
and  22*69  of  water.  Here,  as  before,  the  20*17  of  oxygen  unitmg 
with  79*83  of  copper  and  2*52  of  hydrogen,  show  their  equivalency ; 
but  we  learn  in  addition,  that  79*83  of  copper  and  2*52  of  hydrogen 
unite  equally  with  89*21  of  chlorine,  and  hence  that  that  quantity  of 
chlorine  corresponds,  and  is  equivalent  in  combination,  to  20-17  of 
oxygen. 

Starting  from  this  point,  we  may  proceed  to  a  still  more  extend- 
ed range  of  instances.  If  we  treat  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  with 
iodine,  we  find  that  it  is  totally  decomposed,  sulphur  being  pre- 
cipitated, and  iodide  of  hydrogen  being  formed.  Now,  taking  the 
quantity  of  the  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  containing  the  weight  obtain- 
ed in  the  former  example,  2*52  of  hydrogen,  we  find  it  to  be  43*09, 
and  hence  to  contain  40*57  of  sulphur,  which  separates  by  the  action 
of  the  iodine,  of  which  318-28  parts,  uniting  with  the  2-52  of  hydro- 
gen, form  320-79  of  iodide  of  hydrogen.  If  this  iodide  of  hydrogen 
be  next  treated  with  chlorine,  it  abandons  its  iodine,  and  forms  91*73 
of  chloride  of  hydrogen. 

Setting  out,  therefore,  from  100  parts  of  oxide  of  copper,,  and 
tracing  its  elements  through  a  variety  of  decompositions,  in  all  of 
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which  the  quantities  engaged  effect  the  same  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
tendency  to  combine,  we  found  for  the  numbers  which  express  the 
equivalent  quantities  of  the  simple  bodies  employed  the  following : 

Copper 79  88 

Hydrogen 2-63 

Oxygen 20  17 

and  as  the  compound  bodies  formed  are  also  equivalent,  from  their 
being  produced  by  the  same,  or  equivalent  combining  actions,  we 
may  express  also  in  numbers  their  combining  proportions  thus : 


Chlorine 89-21 

Sulphur 40  57 

Iodine 318^ 


Oxide  of  copper  .    . 

.  lOOOO 

Salphuret  of  hydrogen 

.     43-09 

Oxide  of  hydrogen  . 

.    2269 

Iodide  of  hydrogen  . 

.  a30-79 

Chloride  of  hydrogen 

.    9173 

Chloride  of  copper   . 

.  169  04 

It  is  evident  that  if,  in  place  of  oxide  of  copper,  any  other  metal- 
lic oxide  reducible  by  hydrogen  had  been  employed,  its  equiv- 
alent should  have  been  obtained,  and  in  this  way  the  equivalents  of 
the  majority  of  metals  have  been  determined. 

These  numbers  are  quite  arbitrary ;  and  any  other  body  in  the 
list  might  as  well  have  been  taken  for  the  origin  as  oxide  of  copper. 
In  practice  such  numbers  are  reduced  to  a  standard,  which  is  taken 
as  1  or  100,  and  for  this  purpose,  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  the  most 
important  bodies,  are  selected. 

Any  number  experimentally  obtained,  as  the  above,  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  standard  scale  by  the  rule  of  simple  proportions :  thus, 
the  equivalent  of  copper  being  79*83,  oxygen  being  20*17,  and  hy- 
drogen 2*52,  it  is 

20-17  :  79-83  :  :  100=395-7    Oxygen  =100 
and  2-52  :  79-83  :  :       1=31-71     Hydrogen  =1 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  two  scales  thus  formed  de- 
serves preference :  the  hydrogen  scale  has  been,  by  the  authority 
of  Davy,  so  long  prevalent  in  these  countries,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
supersede  it ;  and  it  possesses  the  advantage  that  hydrogen  has  the 
smallest  equivalent  of  all  bodies.  The  standard  of  oxygen  is,  how- 
ever, for  use,  the  more  convenient,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
preponderance  of  bodies  in  which  oxygen  exists,  the  calcnlationt 
are  much  simplified  by  its  number  being  100 ;  and  there  are  but 
two  or  three  bodies  which,  on  that  scale,  require  to  be  expressed 
in  a  fractional  form. 

When  the  study  of  these  equivalent  proportions  first  occupied  the 
minds  of  chemists,  Doctors  Prout  and  Thompson  were  led,  from 
speculations  regarding  the  physical  constitution  of  gaseous  bodies, 
to  suggest  that  the  equivalent  numbers  of  all  substances  were  sim- 
ple multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen ;  and  as,  representing  hydrogen 
by  1,  the  other  numbers  therefore  became  all  whole  numbers,  the 
scale  acquired  thereby  considerable  simplicity.  The  researches  of 
Berzelius  appeared,  however,  to  controvert  that  hypothesis  ^  and  in 
his  numbers,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  given  in  the  follow- 
ing list,  no  trace  of  such  a  law  can  be  detected :  later  researches 
have  also,  in  the  hands  of  Turner  and  of  Penny,  afforded  additional 
support  to  this  opinion ;  but  Phillips  has  lately  reopened  the  dis- 
cussion, and  irumas  is  inclined  to  consider  the  original  views  of 
Prout  as  being  probably  correct.     In  any  case,  the  numbers  given 
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m  the  list  must  be  looked  upon  as  being,  in  a  slight  degree,  still 
open  to  revision. 

In  the  following  table,  the  equivalents  of  all  the  simple  bodies  are 
expressed  on  each  of  these  scales ;  and  throughout  this  work  the 
two  equivalent  numbers  will  be  given  for  each  compound  body,  ex 
cept  where  it  is  otherwise  remarked. 


1 

Eqoivaieotfc        | 

1tf*a_MB      >■#     C«ha 

■^■^^"^ 

Equivalehtk         | 

NaiBM  of  filamna. 

O^lOO 

H^l 

rtaniM  at  SnDtnuic— . 

O.«100 

B.=  l 

Alominum  .    .    . 

171-2 

137 

Mercury .... 

12658 

101-43 

Antimony    . 

1612-9 

129-2 

Molybdenum    . 

698-5 

4796 

Arsenic  .    . 

9401 

7634 

Nickel    .    .    . 

3697 

29-62 

Barium  .    . 

8669 

68  66 

Nitrogen     . 

1760 

1400 

Bismuth 

886  9 

71-10 

Osmium 

1244-6 

99-72 

Boron     .    . 

1362 

10-91 

Oxygen  .    . 

1000 

801 

Bromine 

978  3 

78  39 

Palladium   . 

6669 

63  36 

Cadminm    . 

696  8 

66  83 

Phosphorus 

3923 

31-44 

Calcium .    . 

2660 

2062 

Platinum 

12336 

98  84 

Caihon  .    . 

760 

608 

Potassium  . 

4899 

39  26 

Cerium  .    . 

5747 

46  06 

Rhodium 

651-4 

522 

Chlorine 

»        i 

442-6 

3647 

Selenium    . 

4946 

39  63 

Chrominm  . 

>        1 

861-8 

28-19 

Silicon    .    . 

2773 

22  22 

Cobalt    .    . 

f        « 

8690 

2967 

Silrer     .    . 

1361-6 

1083 

Columbium 

1                 4 

23074 

184-90 

Sodium  .    . 

2909 

2331 

Copper    . 

■                 4 

3967 

31-71 

Strontium   . 

6473 

4386 

Fluorine . 

»                 1 

2338 

18-74 

Sulphur  . 

20117 

1612 

Glnoinum 

1                 1 

831-3 

26*64 

Tellurium 

801-76 

64-26 

Gold  .    . 

i                1 

24860 

199-21 

Thorium 

744-9 

69-88 

Hydrogen 

• 

126 

100 

Tin    .    . 

736  29 

68-92 

Iodine     . 

• 

16796 

1266 

Titanium 

303  66 

^33 

Iridium  . 

• 

12336 

98-84 

Tungsten 

1183-0 

94  80 

Iron   .    . 

• 

3392 

27-18 

Vanadium 

656-9 

68  66 

Lanthanum 

Uranium 

2711-4 

217-26 

Lead  .    . 

• 

12946 

103  78 

Yttrium  . 

4026 

32  26 

Lithium  . 

• 

603 

644 

Zinc  .    . 

4032 

3231 

Magnesium 

1583 

1269 

Zirconium 

4202 

33  67 

Manganese  . 

3469 

27-72 

The  determination  of  the  equivalents  of  compound  bodies  is  an 
equally 'remarkable  application  of  the  principles  that  have  been  laid 
down.  The  equivalent  number  of  a  compound  is  the  sum  of  the 
equivalent  numbers  of  its  constituents,  as  has  been  already  seen  in 
the  numbers  obtained  for  the  oxides  and  chlorides  of  copper  and  of 
hydrogen.  In  this  way  may  be  constructed  lists  of  the  equivalents 
of  compound  bodies ;  thus,  reducing  the  substances  already  noti- 
ced to  the  scales,  there  are : 


M.kM.. 

SqalTalenta.     | 

a.i»i«». 

Cqaivaleata.        | 

0.«IOO 

H.-l 

asioo 

H^l 

Oxide  of  copper     .    . 
Oxide  of  hydrogen 
Chloride  of  hydrogen . 

4967 
112-6 
4461 

39  72 

901 

3fr47 

Chloride  of  copper 
Iodide  of  hydrogen 
Sulphuret  of  hydrogen 

838-3 

16920 

2137 

67-18 

127-57 

1712 

It  is  in  relation,  however,  to  the  mutual  decomposition  of  saline 
bodies  that  the  principle  of  equivalent  proportion  becomes  of  most 
interest,  and  by  which  it  is  best  illustrated.  If  to  a  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  barytes  we  add  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  there  is  im- 
mediate deconiposition,  by  the  mutual  interchange  of  acids  and  ba 
ses,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  solution  remains  completely  undisturb 
ed  ',  the  salts  which  exist  after  inixture  are  equally  neutral  with 
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those  which  had  existed  previously,  and  tlie  quantities  of  acids  aad 
bases  which  are  involved  in  the  decomposition  are  hence  equira* 
lent  to  each  Other.  Thus,  if  we  take  130*7  parts  of  nitrate  of  bst- 
rytes,  we  find  that  they  require  for  their  decomposition  exactly  71*3 
parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda,  and  that  there  are  formed  1 16*7  parts 
of  sulphate  of  barytes  and  85*3  parts  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  com* 
position  of  these  four  salts  is : 


Stdj^hate  of  BaTyU$. 
Sulphimc  acid    .    .      40 
Bajrjrtes     ....      76-7 

116-7 

Nitrate  of  Barytes. 
Nitric  acid    ...      54 
Barytes    ....      76-7 

130-7 


NitraU  of  Soda. 
Nitric  acid  .  .  . 
Soda 


Sulphate  of  Soda. 
Sulphimc  acid     .    . 
Soda .    .    4    .    .    . 


64 

818 

653 

40 
313 

713 


All  four  are  neutral ;  the  acids  and  bases  are  in  all  equally  neutral- 
ized, and  hence  the  40  of  sulphuric  acid  and  54  of  nitric  acid,  being 
capable  of  saturating  the  same  quantity  of  base,  whether  it  be  soda 
or  barytes,  are  equivalent  quantities,  and  represent  the  combining 
proportions  of  these  acids ;  and  the  76*7  of  barytes  and  the  31*3  of 
soda  being  likewise  shown  to  possess  equal  powers  of  neutralizing 
the  acid,  whether  nitric  or  sulphuric,  are  the  numerical  equivalents  of 
those  bases.  If  there  had  been  a  larger  quantity  of  either  salt  pres- 
ent, it  would  have  remained  unaffected,  the  interchange  of  elements 
taking  place  only  in  equivalent  proportions.  Had  nitrate  of  lead  been 
employed  in  place  of  nitrate  of  barytes,  the  proportion  necessary 
would  have  been  different,  and  a  different  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead 
would  have  been  produced  from  the  same  sulphate  of  soda.  Thus, 
to  the  71*3  of  sulphate  of  soda,  there  should  be, 


Nitric  acid    . 
Oxide  of  lead 

Nitrate  of  lead 


540,  producing'  Sulphuric  acid 
111-7,         «        Oxide  of  lead. 

165  7  Sulphate  of  lead 


401 
111-7 

151.8 


If,  in  place  of  sulphate  of  soda,  we  take  oxalate  of  soda,  we  shall 
find  that  67*3  of  it  will  exactly  fulfil  the  functions  of  71*3  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  these,  consisting  of  31*3  of  soda  and  36*0  of  oxalic  acid, 
wiU,  by  decomposing  130*7  of  nitrate  of  barytes  or  165*7  of  nitrate 
of  lead,  produce  147*7  of  oxalate  of  lead  or  112*7  of  oxalate  of  ba- 
rytes. 36  of  oxalic  acid  are  therefore  equivalent  to  40*  1  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  54*0  of  nitric  acid. 

A  table  of  equivalents  of  acids  dfid  bases  might  thus  be  drawn  up : 
there  should  be, 


Nitric  acid   . 
Sulphuric  acid 
Oxalic  acid 


EquivBlfBlk 


o«>ioa 


6770 
50M 
4529 


H.«l. 

540 
401 
360 


Soda  .  .  . 
Barytes  .  . 
Oxide  of  lead 


Eqaivalcote. 


0-slOO. 


390  1 

9569 

13946 


H.»l. 


31-3 

767 

111-7 


It  was  in  this  form  that  the  equivalency  of  different  quantities  of 
chemical  substances  was  first  recognised,  and  numbers  assigned  with 
extraordinary  skill,  by  Wenzel,  whose  labours,  although  overlooked 
at  the  time,  must  be  considered  as  the  first  and  greatest  step  towards 
assigning  the  numerical  conditions  of  chemical  action. 
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The  mode  of  determining  the  equivalent  number  of  a  new  sub- 
stance can  now  be  easily  understood.  If  it  be  an  acid,  it  is  to  be 
combined  with  some  base  of  which  the  equivalent  is  known ;  if  it  be 
a  base,  it  must  be  united  with  an  acid.  If  it  be  a  metal,  it  may  be 
united  with  chlorine  or  oxygen.  If  it  be  a  simple  non-metallic  body, 
it  may  be  united  with  a  metal.  In  any  case,  a  well-defined  com- 
pound of  the  new  body  with  one  whose  equivalent  number  is  already 
known  must  be  obtained  and  accurately  analyzed.  The  equivalent 
numbers  of  the  two  bodies  are  proportional  to  the  quantities  in 
which  they  were  combined,  provided  we  have  reason  to  consider 
that  the  compound  examined  contained  an  equivalent  of  each. 
Thus,  if  the  new  body  form  with  sulphuric  acid  a  perfectly  neu- 
tral and  soluble  salt,  and,  on  analysis,  this  yields  37*3  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  62*7  of  the  new  base  in  100,  the  equivalent  is  found  by  the 
proportion,  as,  37*3  :  62*7  :  :  40*1  :  x=67*4,  which  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  body,  40*1  being  that  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  hydrogen 
being  =1. 

A  calculation  of  this  kind  requires,  however,  to  be  checked  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  next  law  of  combination,  that  of  multiple  propor- 
tions ;  for,  as  has  been  stated,  we  presume,  in  the  example,  the  salt 
analyzed  to  be  composed  of  an  equivalent  of  each  constituent.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  it  contained  two  equivalents  of  acid  to  one 
of  base,  in  which  case  the  number  for  the-  latter  would  become 
134-8  ;  or  two  equivalents  of  base  to  one  of  acid,  which  would  make 
the  number  33*7.  The  proportions  might  be  even  still  more  com- 
plex I  and  hence,  before  attempting  to  decide  on  the  equivalent  num- 
ber of  a  body,  its  general  history  must  be  studied. 

The  third  la)B7  of  combination  is,  that  where  one  body  unites  with 
another  in  more  proportions  than  one,  there  exists  a  simple  relation 
between  the  quantities  of  the  second,  which,  in  the  dinerent  com- 
pounds, unite  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  first.  Thus,  taking  man- 
ganese and  nitrogen,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  com- 
pounds which  they  form  with  oxygen,  there  are, 

845-9  of  manganese  unite  with  100  of  oxygen,  fomiing  protoxide. 
346-9  <<  160  ''  besquioxide. 

846-9  '<  200  "  peroxide. 

846*9  "  360  "  manganous  acid. 

346-9  "  300  "  manganic  acid. 

846-9  **  360  **  permanganic  acid. 

And  with  nitrogen, 

176  of  nitrogen  unite  with  100  of  oxygen,  forming  nitrous  oxide. 
176  "  200  "  nitric  oxide. 

176  "  300  '*  hyponitrous  acid. 

176  *<  400  '*  nitrous  acid. 

176  "  600  "  nitric  acid. 

Here  the  successive  quantities  of  oxygen  taken  by  the  manganese 
are  as  the  numbers  2,  3, 4, 5,  6, 7,  and  those  which  combine  with  the 
nitrogen  are  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  In  the  last  case  they  are  all  simple 
multiples  of  the  first  proportion,  but  in  the  case  of  manganese  they 
are  multiples  of  one  half  of  the  quantity  contained  in  the  protoxide. 
The  analogy  of  some  other  similar  bodies,  however,  renders  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that,  thouglWt  has  not  been  vet  discovered,  there 
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exists  a  compound  of  348*9  of  manganese  with  50  of  oxygen,  and 
this  should  then  he  the  first  term  of  the  series. 

This  law  of  multiple  proportions  holds  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
simple  bodies  already  stated,  but  also  with  compound  bodies  of  every 
class.  Thus  chromic  acid  combines  with  potash  in  three  difierent 
*)roportions,  forming  by. 

52  2  chromic  acid  -4-47.3  potash,  neutral  chromate  of  potash. 
104-4  "  4-47  3      "      bichromate  of  potash. 

1566  '*  -f47-8      **     terchromate  of  potash. 

Sulphuric  acid  combines  with  potash  in  two  proportions, 


40- 1  sulphuric  aeid  -1-47-3  potash,  neutral  sulphate. 
80-2  **  4-*7-3       "      bisulphate. 


It  was,  indeed,  by  the  verification  of  it  in  the  carbonates  and  ox- 
alates of  potash  by  WoUaston,  that  this  law  obtained  in  the  first 
instance  general  acceptation. 


22  of  carbonic  acid 
44 

36  of  oxalic  acid 
72  « 

144  " 


--47 

--47 
--47 
-^7 
--47 


'3  potash,  form  carbonate  of  potash. 
3  **  bicarbonate  of  potash. 

'3  potash,  fonn  oxalate  of  potash. 
3  "  binoxalate  of  potash. 

3  *^  quadroxalate  of  potash. 


In  salts  with  excess  of  base,  the  same  principle  holds.     Thus,  in 
the  sulphates  of  coppeY,  I  have  shown  that 

39-7  oxide  of  copper  -{-40  1  sulphuric  acid,  form  neutral  sulphate. 

79-4  "  -4-401  «»  bibasic  sulphata 

158-8  "  --40  1  «  quadribasic  sulphate. 

317  6  "  -f401  **  octobasic  sulphate. 

In  other  cases  the  series,  though  not  so  complete,  evidently  follows 
the  same  law. 

The  great  use  of  the  symbolical  nomenclature,  noticed  already  in 
page  156,  consists  in  its  supplying  an  exact  expression  of  this  law 
of  multiple  proportions.  The  ordinary  symbol  of  a  simple  body  in- 
dicating an  equivalent  of  it,  the  numoer  by  which  that  symbol  is 
multiplied,  in  the  formula  of  each  compound  body,  represents  the 
number  of  equivalents  therein  contained.  Thus,  for  manganese  and 
nitrogen,  already  used  as  instances,  the  symbolical  expression  of  the 
law  is  given  in 


N.O,  Nitrous  oxide. 
N.Oj  Nitric  oxide. 
N.O,  Hyponitrous  acid. 
N.O4  Nitrous  acid. 
N.O5  Nitric  acid. 


Mn.O.  Protoxide  of  manganese. 
Mn^Os  Sesquioxide. 
Mn.O^  Peroxide. 
Mn.Og  Manganic  acid. 
Mn207  Permanganic  acid. 

The  numerical  coefficient  is  sometimes  placed,  as  here,  below 
and  to  the  right  of  the  letter  symbol ;  by  other  chemists  it  is  placed 
to  the  left  and  on  the  same  line,  as  Pb.+20.  Cr.+30.,  and  sometimes 
to  the  right  and  above  the  letter,  as  Pb.O*  Cr.O*.  This  makes  no 
difference  m  chemistry ;  but  the  student  must  be  careful  not  to 
confound  chemical  with  mathematical  symbols,  in  which  the  posi- 
tion of  the  number  might  alter  its  power  and  meaning  altogether. 
It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  numbers  written  as  the  above  af- 
fect only  the  immediate  symbol  to*^'hich  they  are  attached ;  but 
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Bometimes  a  number  affects  a  group  of  symbols:  thus,  3Mn.O.  is 
three  equivalents  of  protoxide  of  manganese  =^Mn30s:  thus,  also^ 
S.O3  K.0.+ AliOs.  3S.0a,  the  formula  of  dry  alum,  contains  four  fig* 
ures  of  3,  of  which  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  only  afifect  the  O., 
to  which  they  are  subjoined,  but  the  third  affects  the  S.Od,  to  which 
it  is  prefixed.  A  little  practice  will  enable  the  student  to  become 
quit^  familiar  with  the  arrangement  of  the  symbols,  or  formulie,  as 
they  are  termed,  of  bodies,  even  of  the  most  complicated  nature. 

This  is  the  principle  of  multiple  proportions:  that  the  successive 
quantities  in  which  one  body  may  unite  with  another  are  multiples 
of  the  first  by  a  whole  number ;  and  the  cause  of  this  is  at  once 
Been,  and  a  simple  and  positive  meaning  given  to  this  law,  by  say- 
ing that  the  first  body  contains  an  equivalent  of  each  element ;  the 
second,  one  equivalent  of  one  and  two  equivalents  of  the  other,  and 
so  on  i  the  successive  steps  being  formed  by  the  number  of  com- 
bining proportions  of  the  second  body  which  unite  with  one  com- 
bining proportion  of  the  first. 

This  principle,  which  establishes  a  remarkable  distinction  between  the  action  of 
chemical  affinity  and  of  cohesion,  was,  at  the  moment  of  its  first  being  traced,  at- 
tacked by  Berthollet,  to  whose  exclusive  doctrines  it  was  quite  fatal.  BerthoIIet, 
in  fact,  considered  that  the  affinity  of  bodies  should  make  them  unite  in  all  possible 
proportions,  and  that  it  was  only  by  the  influence  of  cohesion  and  elasticity  that  the 
formation  of  the  bodies  actually  produced  resulted.  Thus  he  asserted  that  sulphu- 
ric acid  and  baiytes  actually  unite  in  all  proportions ;  but  those  of  40- 1  of  acid  te 
76-7  of  base  forming  the  body  of  the  least  solubility,  the  whole  quantity  of  acid  ii 
determined  to  unite  with  the  barytes  in  those  proportions,  and  in  none  others 
Thus  he  imagined,  also,  that  mercury  and  oxygen  should  unite  in  all  proportions 
and  that  it  was  only  by  the  intervention  of  external  causes  that  their  union  was  de- 
termined in  preference  to  occur  in  the  proportions  of  101*4  of  mercuiy  to  4  of  oxy- 
gen, and  101-4  of  metal  to  eight  of  oxygen.  We  owe  to  Proust  the  complete  reci- 
tation of  Berthollet's  views  in  this  respect ;  he  cleared  away  a  heap  of  incorrect 
ideas  which  had  prevailed  regarding  compound  bodies,  showing  that  numerous  de- 
grees of  oxidation,  which  had  been  looked  upon  as  intermediate,  and  connecting 
the  extreme  limits,  as  Berthollet  thought  they  ought  to  be  connected,  were  impure 
and  badly  prepared  mixtures  of  the  true  compounds,'  and  that,  when  pure,  the  tran- 
sition from  one  state  to  the  other  is  sudden  and  definite,  as  has  been  shown  to  be 
the  consequence  of  the  law  of  multiple  proportion.  It  is  interesting  to  notice,  how- 
ever, as  an  example  of  how  easily  a  great  discovery  in  science  may  be  lost,  that,  al- 
though Proust  had  in  his  hand  aJl  materials  necessary  for  establishing  the  laws  ot 
combination,  such  as  they  have  been  described,  they  escaped  his  notice,  from  his 
having  contemplated  his  results  only  in  one  point  of  view ;  thus  he  found  that  in 
100  parts, 


1st  Oxide  of  copper  contained 

Oxygen 11-82 

Copper 88-78 

1st  Oxide  ef  mercury 

Oxygen 8-80 

Mercury 96-20 

I  St  Sulphuret  of  iron 

Sulphur 37-23 

Iron 62  77 


2d  Oxide  of  copper  cpntained 

Oxygen 20- 17 

Copper 79-83 

2d  Oxide  of  mercury 

Oxygen 732 

Mercury 92-68 

2d  Sulphuret  of  iron 

Sulphur 54-26 

Iron 46-74 


He  proved  that  no  indefinite  intermediate  degree  of  combination  could  be  traced, 
and  that  the  influence  of  cohesion  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  the  only  cause  of  the 
definiteness  of  constitution ;  but,  had  he  made  a  trifling  change  in  his  way  of  calcu- 
lation ;  had  he  taken  a  certain  weight  of  one  element  as  the  standard,  and  not  100 
parts  of  the  compound  body,  his  numbers  would  have  become, 

1st  Oxide  of  copper 


Oxygen 100-0 

Copper 791-4 


Dd 


2d  Oxide  of  copper 

Oxygen 200-0 

Copper 791-4 
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mch  a  state  of  science,  we  dare  not  rashly  9eek  to  anticipate  its  approach ;  asd  I 
look  upon  electricity  as  producin^f  and  being  produced  by  chemical  phenomena, 
precisely  as  we  find  heat  to  influence  as  well  as  to  be  evolved  by  chemical  combi- 
nation. 

Where  electricity  is  brought  into  play  so  powerfully  by  the  action  of  a  simple 
body  upon  a  compound  fluid,  it  is,  I  consider,  unreasonable  to  imagine  that,  in  the 
combination  of  simple  bodies,  or  of  compound  bodies  with  each  other,  no  electricity 
should  be  set  free,  particularly  when  it  is  proved  that  in  such  cases  some  electri- 
city does  appear,  although  in  quantity  bearing  no  proportion  to  that  of  the  feeblest 
^vanic  battery.  If  I  were  to  suggest  an  electro-chemical  theory,  such  as  mi^ 
agree  with  the  facts  that  have  hitherto  been  discovered,  I  should  consider  tiiat  bod- 
ies in  their  free  state  are  perfectly  destitute  of  excitation ;  but  that  chemical 
union,  or  the  degree  of  intimate  approximation  which  precedes  union,  may  be  a 
source  of  electrical  disturbance,  and  is  that  which,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  gives  ori* 
gin  to  the  electricity  employed  in  our  experiments.  When  united,  bodies  are  hke* 
wise  destitute  of  electrical  properties ;  in  iodide  of  potassium,  the  bond  is  the  affin> 
ity  of  iodine  and  potassium  for  each  other,  and  not  that  the  iodine  is  in  a  perma- 
nent state  of  negative  excitation  while  the  potassium  remains  positive. 

If  hydrogen  gas  be  burned  in  oxygen,  there  ia  evolution  of  electricity,  of  which 
only  a  trace  escapes  immediate  recombination  under  the  form  of  light  and  heat,  hot 
the  existence  of  which,  in  a  highly  intense  form,  has  been  demonstrated  by  Panil- 
let  The  oxygen  and  the  vapour  of  water  produced  assume  the  positive  condition ; 
the  residual  hydrogen  becomes  negative.  If  carbon  be  burned  in  oxygen,  there  is 
likewise  combustion  and  evolution  of  electricity,  of  which  the  positive  passes  off 
with  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  negative  rests  upon  the  carbon.  The  evolution  of 
heat  may  be  in  these  cases  an  independent  effect  of  combination,  but  I  would  kxik 
upon  it  as  being  more  probably  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  electricities  evolved. 
If  the  bodies  which  act  upon  each  other  are  dissolved  in  water,  there  is  no  combus- 
tion, but  heat  is  still  evolved,  and  the  electricities  unite  with  one  another  without 
the  necessity  for  any  intermediate  circuit.  It  is  only  where  the  replacement  of 
one  body  by  another  occurs,  that  the  establishment  of  the  chain  of  inductively  po* 
larized  molecules  becomes  necessary ;  for  the  particles  of  zinc  and  hydrogen,  whidi 
become  oppositely  united,  have  no  power  to  combine,  and  hence  cannot  be  restored 
to  neutrality  unless  by  the  medium  of  a  third  body,  to  which  both  may  impart  their 
excitations.  That  the  zinc  and  hydrogen  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  copper  and 
hydrogen  upon  the  other,  do  not  unite,  is,  I  conceive,  fatal  to  those  views  which 
assume  the  identity  of  cheinical  and  electrical,  or,  as  they  call  it,  current  or  induc- 
tive affinity ;  for  if  a  molecule  of  copper  in  the  acid  stood  in  the  place  of,  and  acted 
as  a  molecule  of  chlorine,  it  should  unite  with  the  hydrogen  in  place  of  allowing  it 
to  pass  off  free. 

The  act  of  chemical  union  being  such  as  to  produce  electrical  excitation  and  dis- 
charge before  it  is  completed,  and  the  permanent  combination  of  the  elements 
being  the  result  of  the  return  to  the  neutral  state,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that, 
when  these  conditions  are  reversed,  the  chemical  affinity  should  be  superseded,  and 
the  bodies  brought  into  the  state  in  which  they  had  been  at  the  moment  of  excita- 
tion, and  while  their  elements,  oppositely  excited,  were  yet  separate  from  each 
other.  A  compound  body  is  therefore,  as  I  apprehend,  decomposed  by  the  bat- 
tery, from  having  thie  electrical  state  given  to  it  by  the  current ;  and  the  transfer 
of  its  elements  across  the  liquid  is  accomplished  by  a  series  of  neutralizations  and 
excitations,  accompanying  the  unions  and  decompositions  by  which  they  pass  to  the 
electrodes,  on  which  they  yield  up  their  ultimate  excitation,  and  appear  isolated 
and  completely  neutral.  The  quantity  of  electricity  Necessary  to  decompose  a 
body  is  therefore  the  same  as  it  had  evolved  when  its  elements  entered  into 
union*  and  it  should  hence  follow  that  the  current  of  electricity  evolved  in  the 
union  of  cfaemioal  equivalents  of  the  simple  bodies  with  each  other  should  be  the 
same.  That  this  actually  occurs  appears  probable  from  the  analogy  of  heat ;  an 
equivalent  of  oxygen,  in  combining  with  various  metals,  evolves  the  same  quantity 
of  heat,  and  if  the  heat  be  a  consequence  of  the  ncntralization  of  electricity,  the  quan- 
tity of  this  evolved  should  be  the  same  also.  It  appears,  likewise,  that  an  equiva 
lent  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  combining  with  different  bases,  evolves  the  same  quantity 
of  heat,  and  to  decompose  the  various  salts  thus  formed,  the  same  quantity  of 
electricity  should  be  required  *,  and  hence,  that  the  two  actions,  so  completely  equiv- 
alent to  each  other,  may  satisfactorily  be  referred  to  the  same  source. 

Such  is  the  interpretation  I  put  upon  the  phenomena  of  electro-chemical  decom 
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position,  and  the  relations  of  electrical  forces  to  affinity.  In  the  molecnlar  condition 
of  pola^  excitation  which  accompanies  the  passage  of  a  corrent,  I  adopt  fully  the 
peculiarly  explicit  mode  of  representing  he  actions  of  the  bodies  on  each  other 
proposed  by  Graham,  but  I  consider  it  too  hypothetical  to  assume  that  such  mole- 
cular state  naturally  exists  in  bodies ;  it  may  or  it  may  not ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  that  it  does,  I  am  not  inclined  to  presuppose  it  unnecessarily.  I  look  upon 
the  current  as  being  produced  by  the  union  of  opposite  polarities,  which  are  them- 
selves not  the  cause,  but  the  consequence,  of  the  chemical  affinities  of  bodies. 
Graham  is  not  disposed  to  admit  that  the  union  of  simple  bodies  may  be  accom- 
panied by  an  electrical  phenomena,  and  to  exclude  also  from  the  application  of  an 
electroH^hemical  theory  the  combination  of  acids  and  of  bases  with  each  other,  as 
not  capable  of  generating  currents ;  but  the  reason  of  this  is,  as  I  imagine,  that  the 
currents  so  generated  are  necessarily  closed. 

In  concluding  the  admirable  treatise  on  electricity  with  which  he  has  enriched 
scientific  literature,  M.  Becquerel  details  the  views  which  he  has  adopted  regardmg 
the  electro-chemical  relations  of  bodies ;  and  although  they  are  not  expressed  with 
the  defioiteness  which  might  be  wished  from  so  admirable  a  philosopher,  I  shall 
endeavour,  in  concluding  this  section,  to  give  a  short  description  of  them.  In  the 
main,  they  do  not  differ  much  from  the  principles  of  electro-chemical  combination , 
which  I  have  long  since  adopted,  and  which  have  been  already  noticed. 

Mr  Becquerel  considers  that  in  .all  bodies  there  is  distributed  a  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity indefinitely  great,  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  their  molecular 
constitution,  that  it  ia  disturbed,  and  excitation  produced  in  all  cases  where  mole- 
cular disarrangement  is  produced ;  hence  pressure,  friction,  an  unequal  distribution 
of  heat,  dec,  are  sources  of  electricity. 

Chemical  affinity  is  also  a  source  of  electrical  disturbance.  When  an  acid  com- 
bines with  an  alkali,  the  first  sets  free  positive  electricity,  and  the  second  an  equal 
quantity  of  negative  electricity ;  these  two  combine  immediately  in  the  liquor,  form- 
ing neutral  fluid,  and  produce  as  many  currents  as  there  had  been  particles  in  ac- 
tion -,  now  this  multitude  of  little  currents  ought  to  determine  the  production  of  a 
quantity  of  heat,  depending  on  the  energy  with  which  the  affinity  was  manifested, 
and  the  conducting  power  of  the  liquid.  In  decompositions,  the  electrical  effects 
are  inverse,  that  is,  the  acid  takes  the  negative,  and  the  alkali  the  positive  electri- 
city ;  hence  it  may  be  concluded,  as  M.  ^cqoerel  had  already  stated  with  regard 
to  aggregation,  that  if  electricity  does  not  constitute  affinity,  it  is  at  least  indispen- 
sable to  its  manifestation,  since  it  is  always  subjected  to  the  same  laws  every  time 
that  simple  or  compound  atoms  unite  or  separate.  From  all  considerations,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  electricity  produced  by  chemical  action  is  only  an  effect  resulting 
from  the  action  of  the  affinities  brought  into  play ;  and  this  effect  being  brought  into 
inverse  action  in  decomposition,  announces  at  the  same  time  a  molecular  electric 
state,  indispensable  to  the  permanent  union  of  the  elements  of  compound  bodies. 

To  explain  decomposition  by  a  current  of  electricity,  M.  Becquerel  adopts  Am- 
pere*s  idea  of  electrical  atmospheres,  although  he  denies  that  any  bodies  are  natu- 
rally or  permanently  in  a  positive  or  negative  condition ;.  but  he  supposes  that  the 
neutral  condition  of  a  body  consists  in  the  molecule  being  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive, and  being  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  in  an  opposite  state.  AVhen  bodies 
unite,  the  union  of  their  atmospheres  produces  light  and  heat,  and  the  molecules  re- 
main excited  while  in  union,  althoogh  thq  union  is  the  cause  of  the  electrical  dis- 
turbance, and  not  its  effect.  Now,  when  zinc  is  put  in  contact  with  water,  this  last 
is  decomposed,  and  there  is  hence  a  disturbance  of  electricity ;  the  particle  of  zinc 
abandons  its  negative  atmosphere,  and  unites  in  a  positive  condition  with  the  neg- 
ative and  nascent  oxygen ;  the  hydrogen  is  Uberated  nascent  also,  and  highly  pos- 
itive ;  in  this  state  the  oxygen  would  be  balanced  between  the  two  equally  positive 
particles  of  zinc  and  hydrogen,  and  the  decomposition  could  not  proceed;  but,  if  a 
slip  of  copper  be  introduced,  this  suppUcs  a  negative  atmosphere  to  the  hydrogen, 
which,  becoming  neutral,  is  evolved  as  gas,  and,  transferring  its  positive  electricity 
to  the  point  of  contact  with  the  zinc,  neutralizes  its  excess  of  negative  excitement, 
and  generates  the  current.  M.  Becquerel  refers  the  chemical  action  of  the  current 
in  the  decomposing  cell  to  each  electricity  setting  the  same  electricity  of  the  com- 
pound in  motion  in  the  same  direction  with  which  the  particles  are  transferred  by 
a  series  of  combinations  and  decompositions,  as  has  been  already  described,  until 
the  limits  of  the  substance  are  attained,  and  then  the  elements  are  evolved  in  the 
neutral  state. 
M.  Becqnerd  has  endesvoared  to  apply  the  agency  of  electricity  to  detennine  the 
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hence  this  mode  of  ascertaining  the  constitution  of  the  acid  may  be 
occasionally  at  fault.  This  happens  particularly  with  the  acids  of 
phosphorus  and  arsenic  ;  and  in  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to  recur 
to  considerations  regarding  the  constitution  of  their  salts,  which 
will  be  described  when  we  come  to  speak  of  salts  in  general. 

Fourth.  In  cases  where  the  ratio  between  the  quantities  in  which 
the  bodies  combine  does  not  follow  the  simple  proportion  of  1 :  2 :  3, 
&c.,  but  assumes  the  more  complex  form  of  2  :  3,  or  3:4,  or 
3  :  5  :  7,  it  is  necessary  to  seek  for  analogies  between  the  members 
of  the  series  and  certain  other  bodies  with  regard  to  which  there  is 
not  the  same  uncertainty.  Thus  there  are  two  oxides  of  iron 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  consisting,  either 

the  1st  of  27*9  of  iron  +  8  oxygen, 
the  2d        27-9      "      +12      " 
or  the  2d        18-6      «      +8      " 
the  1st       27-9      " '     +  8      " 

In  the  first  mode  of  view  the  oxygen  varies  as  2  :  3,  but  in  the  sec- 
ond it  is  the  metal  which  changes  in  proportion.  Here  w.e  obtain  a 
guide  in  the  study  of  the  salts  formed  by  these  bodies.  It  is  found 
that  the  oxide  which  contains  27-9  of  iron  to  8  of  ox3'gen  agrees  in 
its  laws  and  properties  with  magnesia,  with  black  oxide  of  copper, 
and  with  olive  oxide  of  manganese,  which  are  all  protoxides,  and 
that  it  dififers  totally  in  its  relations  from  such  bodies  as  are  very 
fully  known  to  be  suboxides.  This  oxide  of  iron  contains,  therefore, 
an  equivalent  of  each  element,  and  its  formula  is  Fe.O.  The  per- 
oxide of  iron  then  becomes  Fe.O  1^ ;  but  as  tlie  equivalent  of  oxygen 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  divided,  we  look  upon  it  as  being  rather 
FcgOa,  and  having  its  equivalent  number  twice  as  large.  This  view 
is  confirmed  by  finding  that  when  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron  unites 
with  sulphate  of  potash  to  form  iron  alum,  it  does  so  in  the  propor- 
tion of  FcaOa,  dry  iron  alum  being  S.O5,  K.O.+Fe^Og,  3S.0, ;  and  as 
this  is  the  only  proportion  in  which  these  two  salts  unite,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  it  contains  an  atom  of  each  element. 

This  mode  of  controlling  the  equivalent  numbers  is  beautifully 
shown  in  the  instance  of  the  compounds  of  chrome  with  oxygen. 
There  are  two ;  the 

Green  oxide  of  chrome  consists  of  18*79  chrome  +  8  oxygen. 
Chromic  acid  •*  18-79      "        +16       " 

Here  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  doubled  in  the  second  compound ; 
and  as  this  yields  half  of  its  oxygen  readily,  either  by  heat,  or  to  any 
substance  having  an  afiinity  for  it,  it  would  appear  highly  probable 
that  the  18-79  is  the  equivalent  of  chrome,  and  that  the  oxide  of 
chrome  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  protoxide ;  but  such  is  no|  the 
case.  Sulphate  of  chrome  combines  with  sulphate  of  potash  to  form 
a  chrome  alum,  resembling  in  all  characters  and  constitution  the  iron 
alum  already  noticed,  and  hence  oxide  of  chrome  corresponds  to 
peroxide  of  iron,  and  its  formula  is  CrgOj.  This  is  farther  proved 
by  the  relations  of  chromic  acid  to  bases.  The  chromates  resemble 
perfectly  the  sulphates  with  which  they  are  isomorphous,  and  to 
saturate  47*3  'Of  potash  52*2  of  chromic  acid  are  required,  consisting 
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of  28*2  of  chrome  and  24  of  oxygen ;  and  hence  the  formula  of 
chromic  acid  is  Gr.Oa,  resembling  that  of  sulphuric  acid  S.O3. 

Fifth.  In  cases  where  there  is  on]y  one  compound  of  a  body  with 
oxygen,  we  may  be  induced  to  consider  it  not  to  be  composed  of  an 
equivalent  of  each  element  from  analogical  grounds,  such  as  those 
now  described.  Thus  aluminum  and  oxygen  form  only  one  com- 
pound, alumina ;  but  this  resembles,  in  all  its  laws  of  combination 
and  crystalline  form,  oxide  of  chrome  and  peroxide  of  iron,  and 
henco  it  is  considered  to  be  a  compound  of  two  equivalents  of  metal 
and  three  of  oxygen,  and  its  formula  to  be  AlgOj. 

Sixth.  When  bodies  are  found  combined  in  proportions  expressed 
by  high  numbers,  they  are  generally  looked  upon  as  secondary  com- 
pounds, formed  by  the  reunion  of  others,  the  ratio  of  whose  elements 
are  simple.  Thus  lead  forms  with  oxygen  compounds  intermediate 
to  the  two  true  oxides  already  described,  the  one  containing  three 
equivalents  of  lead  and  four  of  oxygen,  the  other  four  of  lead  and 
^ve  of  oxygen  i  these  consist  really  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide 
united  in  the  proportions  shown  by  the  equations : 

Pb^06=3Pb.O.+Pb.O„  and  Pbs04=2Pb.O.+Pb.Oa. 

In  like  manner,  between  the  two  proper  oxides  of  iron  there  intei- 
vene  the  two  magnetic  oxides,  the  formu^  of  which  are  Fe405  and 
Fes04,  being  compounds  of  protoxide  and  peroxide,  as, 

Fe,05=2Fe.O.+Fea08,  and  Fe304=Fe.O.+FetOa. 

By  this  means  the  constitution  of  an  extensive  class  of  complex  bod- 
ies is  reduced  to  very  simple  forms. 

If  we  take  oxygen,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  nitrogen  in  the  pro 
portions  by  weight  which  correspond  to  their  equivalent  numbers, 
and  measure  the  volumes  which,  as  gases,  they  occupy,  an  exceed- 
ingly striking  relation  will  be  found  between  them,  the  volume  of 
oxygen  being  exactly  one  half  that  of  each  of  the  other  gases.  If, 
also,  we  heat  iodine  and  bromine  in  quantities  proportional  to  their 
equivalents  by  weight,  we  shall  find  that,  when  converted  into  va- 
pour, they  occupy  precisely  the  same  volume  as  the  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  gas  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure.  On  convert- 
ing into  gas  equivalent  weights  of  arsenic  and  phosphorus,  they  oc- 
cupy precisely  the  same  volume,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  equiv- 
alent of  oxygen  gas ;  and  by  similarly  treating  an  equivalent  of  sul- 
phur, its  volume  becomes  one  third  that  of  the  oxygen.  Finally, 
when  a  quantity  of  mercury,  representing  its  equivalent  number,  is 
converted  into  vapour,  its  volume,  reduced  to  the  same  standard  of 
temperature  and  pressure,  is  four  times  that  of  oxygen,  and  double 
that  of  hydrogen  or  chlorine  gases.  It  hence  results,  that  although 
the  equivalent  weights  of  the  simple  bodies  may  be  totally  uncon- 
nected, and  may  range  within  very  extensive  limits,  yet  the  volumes 
which  these  equivalent  quantities  occupy  when  in  the  state  of  gas 
or  vapour,  have  a  very  simple  relation  to  one  another ;  thus,  taking 
the  equivalent  weight  of  oxygen  as  100,  and  its  equivalent  volume 
as  1,  the  proportion  of  the  other  bodies  mentioned  are : 
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Not  merely  does  this  simple  proportion  of  equivalrdt  volumes 
hold  among  the  simple  hodies,  bat  it  determines  in  the  compounds 
which  they  form  an  equally  regular  constitution. 

The  volumes  of  the  gases  which  unite  are  necessarily  in  simple 
equivalent  proportion  to  each  other,  and  when  the  same  gases  unite 
in  more  than  one  proportion,  the  second  is  a  multiple  of  the  first.  In 
all  cases,  also,  where,  after  union,  a  condensation  of  volume  occurs, 
the  resulting  volume  is  simply  related  to  the  volumes  which  the 
constituents  had  occupied  before  combination.  Thus,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  water,  one  volume  of  oxygen  unites  with  exactly  two  of  hy- 
droe^en,  and  the  volume  of  watery  vapour  which  is  formed  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  hydrogen  employed.  To  form  ammonia,  one  volume 
of  nitrogen  unites  with  three  of  hydrogen,  and  the  four  volumes  are 
condensed  into  two  by  the  combination.  There  may,  therefore,  be 
arranged  for  the  various  bodies  which  assume  the  gaseous  form,  a 
series  of  equivalents  in  volume,  which  will  not  be  totally  unconnect* 
ed  numbers,  like  those  of  the  equivalents  by  weight,  but  are  found 
to  be,  as  the  weights  should  become  if  the  suggestion  of  Proust  were 
verified,  simple  multiples  of  the  equivalent  of  some  standard  body 
which  may  be  selected,  as  oxygen  in  the  table. 
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The  simplicity  thus  shown  to  exist  between  the  volumes  of  the 
constituent  and  compound  vapour  enables  us  very  often  to  calculate 
beforehand  what  the  specific  gravity  of  a  vapour  should  be,  and  thus 
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to  fticertain  how  closely  the  numbers  found  experimentally  by  the 
methods  described  in  the  first  chapter  may  approach  to  absolute 
correctness.  Thus,  to  calculate  the  specific  ^avity  of  ammonia : 
it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
nitrogen,  and  the  weights  of  these  volumes  bemg  as  their  specific 
gravities,  the  weight  of  the  ammonia  formed  should  be  976+(3  x 
69)=  1183  if  the  four  volumes  of  constituents  were  condensed  into 
one;  but  as  the  condensation  is  into  two,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  ammonia  is  1 183 't- 2=59 1*5,  as  given  in  the  table.  Sulphur 
and  hydrogen  unite  in  the  proportion  of  one  volume  of  sulphur  to 
six  of  hydrogen,  and  hence,  if  there  were  but  one  volume  of  result* 
ing  gas,  the  specific  gravity  should  be  6648+ (6  X  69)=7062 ;  but  as 
there  are  six  volumes  of  gas  formed,  the  true  specific  gravity  of  sul* 
phuretted  hydrogen  is  7062+6=1177.  The  general  rule  being  to 
multiply  the  specific  gravities  of  the  simple  gases  or  vapours  re- 
spectively by  the  volumes  in  which  they  combine,  to  add  those 
products  together,  and  then  to  divide  the  sum  by  the  number  of  vol- 
umes  of  the  compound  gas  produced. 

By  the  application^of  this  principle,  we  may  often  decide  with 
great  probability  on  the  'specific  gravity  which  certain  bodies  should 
have  in  the  state  of  vapour,  although  it  has  not  been  as  yet  pos- 
sible to  weigh  their  vapours  experimentally.  Thus  the  temperature 
at  which  antimony  is  volatile  is  so  high  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
its  vapoar  may  possibly  never  be  determined  by  experiment ;  but 
the  chloride  of  antimony  resembles,  in  all  its  chemical  relations, 
chloride  of  arsenic,  and  there  is  the  greatest  probability  that  the 
constitution  of  the  two  are  alike  in  the  state  of  vapour.  Now  we 
know  that  chloride  of  arsenic  consists  of  six  volumes  of  chlorine 
and  one  volume  of  arsenic  vapour  condensed  into  four  volumes ; 
and  hence,  if  we  multiply  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  chlo- 
ride of  antimony,  which  is  8106-5,  by  four,  we  obtain  324260,  and 
subtracting  from  it  the  weight  of  six  volumes  of  chlorine  =14820, 
there  remains  17606,  vdiich,  if  the  analogy  between  the  arsenic  and 
antimony  be  correct,  must  be  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of 
antimony  reduced  to  the  standard  of  air  =1000. 

Similar  principles  have  been  applied  to  the  determination  of  the 
specific  gravi^  which  carbon  should  possess  if  it  were  converted 
into  vi^[>our.  This  number  would  be  of  great  importance  in  all  cal- 
culations of  the  specific  gravities  of  the  vapours  of  organic  bodies, 
most  of  which  contain  carbon  as  an  element;  but,  unfortanately, 
there  is  no  volatile  body  so  similar  to  carbon  as  that  its  analogies 
con  be  taken  as  a  guide,  and  hence  the  bases  of  the  calculated 
density  of  gaseous  carbon  are  purely  hypothetical.  Indeed,  chem* 
ists  are  not  agreed  upon  the  precise  number,  some  making  it  the 
double  of  what  it  is  estimated  at  by  others.  If  we  look  upon  car- 
bonic acid  as  consisting  of  equal  volumes  of  vapour  of  carbon  and 
oxygen,  the  two  condensed  into  one,  the  specific  gravity  of  carbon 
is  1524*1 — 1102-6=^421*5;  but  if  the  carbonic  acid  consist  of  two 
volumes  of  oxygen  and  one  of  carbon,  the  three  volumes  condensed 
into  two,  the  calculated  specific  gravity  of  the  latter  vapour  is 
3048-2—2205*2=843*0.  On  the  first  idea,  the  carbonic  oxide  con- 
sists of  two  volumes  of  carbon  vapour  and  one  of  oxygen,  the  three 
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condensed  to  two  (2  x421*5  4-  ll(>2*6)-r2=972*8 ;  and  on  the  latter, 
of  equal  volumes  united  without  condensation  (843*0  + 1 102*6) -r  2= 
972*8.    It  is  this  latter  view  which  I  adopt,  and  in  any  calculations 
that  may  occur  hereafter,  I  shaU  consider  the  specific  gravity  of 
gaseous  carbon  as  843.     It  does  not  at  all  necessarily  follow  that 
the  true  specific  gravity  is  either  of  these  numbers,  as  it  may  be 
that  the  relations  by  volume  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide 
are  much  more  complex.    Before  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour 
of  sulphur  had  been  experimentally  determined,  it  was  considered, 
from  similar  theoretic  grounds,  to  be  2216,  but  it  is  actually  three 
times  as  great,  6648,  and  we  must  hence  not  reckon  too  implicitly 
on  the  relations  by  volume  at  present  given  for  the  gaseous  com- 
pounds of  carbon. 

In  the  combination  by  volume,  the  same  laws  of  multiple  propo^ 
tion  hold  as  in  combination  by  equivalents ;  thus  the  compounds  of 
chlorine  and  oxygen,  which  are  by  weight  CI.  O.,  CI.O4,  Cl.  O5,  and 
CI.  Ot,  are  by  volume  two  of  chlorine  to  one,  to  four,  to  five,  and  to 
seven  volumes  of  o.  ygen  respectively,  and  so  in  all  other  instan- 
ces ;  and,  consequently,  all  remarks  that  have  been  made  regard- 
ing the  law  of  multiple  proportions  in  equivalents  by  weight,  apply 
to  combinations  of  equivalents  by  volume  also. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF    THE    RELATIONS    OF    CHEMICAL    CONSTITXTTION    TO    THE    MOLBCULAl 

STBUCTUBE  OF    BODIES. 

It  has  been  abundantly  shown,  throughout  the  preceding  portions 
of  this  work,  that  even  the  most  purely  physical  properties  of  a 
body  are  closely  connected  with  its  chemical  constitution ;  and  that 
thus  the  density,  the  crystalline  structure,  or  the  electrical  relations 
of  a  substance,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  acted  on  by  heat,  may, 
by  afiTording  distinctive  characters,  or  by  influencing  its  affinities, 
become  necessary  to  its  chemical  history*  The  numerical  laws  of 
constitution  last  described  yield  additional  evidence  of  the  intimate 
relation  of  chemical  to  molecular  constitution ;  and  in  the  present 
chapter  I  purpose  to  conclude  the  description  of  the  general  histo- 
ry of  chemical  action,  by  an  account  of  such  principles  as  have 
been  advanced,  and  such  facts  as  have  been  discovered  illustrative 
of  this  connexion.     They  are  as  follow : 

1st.  The  connexion  between  the  molecular  constitution  and  the 
equivalent  numbers  of  bodies.     The  atomic  theory, 

2d.  The  connexion  between  the  crystalline  form  and  the  chemical 
equivalency  of  bodies.    Isomorphism. 

3d.  The  relation  of  constitution  to  composition*  Of  Dimorphism 
and  Isomerism.     The  theory  of  types. 

4th.  Of  chemical  action  independent  of  afiinity.    Catalysis. 
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SECTION  I. 

OF   THE  ATOIftlG   TH£0£Y. 

It  was  natural  that,  as  soon  as  the  remarkable  laws  of  combination 
discussed  in  the  last  chapter  had  been  discovered,  philosophers 
should  be  anxious  to  ascend  to  the  causes  in  which  they  had  their 
rise,  and  to  trace,  in  the  operation  of  some  one  general  principle, 
the  three  determinate  numerical  conditions  to  which  experiment 
proved  chemical  action  to  be  subjected ;  accordingly,  such  theoretic 
cal  views  were  promulgated  even  before  the  laws  of  combination 
were  fully  understood ;  and  it  has  been  since  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  of  the  philosophic  chemist  to  disentangle  the  real  and  practi 
cal  from  the  merely  speculative  portions  of  atomic  chemistry. « 

For  Dalton,  in  promulgating  the  law  of  multiple  combination,  the 
most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  extensive  principle  that  had  been 
conferred  on  chemistry  since  the  epoch  of  Lavoisier,  announced  it 
as  the  result  of  specu&tions  which,  though  in  their  general  nature 
true,  and  constituting  still  the  essential  basis  of  all  theories  of  chem- 
ical action,  were  yet  overlaid  by  a  tissue  of  hypotheses  so  irregular 
and  BO  unnecessary,  that  for  a  long  time  the  real  dignity  and  excel- 
lence of  the  experimental  laws  were  underrated  and  misunderstood. 
These  accessory  speculations  have  now,  however,  passed  away,  and 
the  theory  of  combination  laid  down  by  Dalton  may,  in  all  its  essen- 
tial conditions,  be  very  briefly  expressed  as  follows : 

All  substances  are  supposed  to  be  constituted  of  particles  per- 
fectly indivisible,  and  hence  truly  atoms.  In  different  kinds  of  mat- 
ter, these  atoms  are  of  diflTerent  weights,  and  probably  of  diflerent 
magtiitudes ;  but  this  latter  quality  is  of  no  material  interest.  When 
bodies  combine  chemically,  their  combination  must  be  so  effected 
that  one  atom  of  one  unites  with  one  atom  of  another ;  or  one  of  the 
first  with  two,  or  three,  or  four  of  the  second ;  or  two  of  the  first 
with  three,  or  five,  or  seven  of  the  second ;  but  no  intermediate  de- 
grees can  possibly  occur,  for  the  atom  being  absolutely  indivisible, 
no  intermediate  degree  of  union  can  take  place.  The  relative 
weights  of  these  atoms  are  the  equivalent  numbers  of  the  bodies 
combined ;  eight  parts  of  oxygen  unite  with  one  part  of  hydrogen, 
by  weight,  to  form  water,  because  the  simplest  proportions  in  which 
they  can  unite  are  one  atom  of  each,  and  the  atom  of  oxygen  is 
eight  times  as  heavy  as  the  atom  of  hydrogen ;  eight  parts  of  oxygen 
are  equivalent  to  35*4  parts  of  chlorine,  because,  when  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  leaves  the  atom  of  oxygen,  it  combines  with  an  atom  of 
chlorine  in  its  place,  which  is  heavier  than  that  of  oxygen  in  the 
proportion  of  35*4  to  8,  and  the  quantity  must  be  consequently  so 
determined.  When  a  second  atom  of  oxygen  combines  with  hy- 
drogen, it  being  equally  heavy  with  the  first,  doubles  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  which  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen  has  taken  up,  and,  as 
might  be  illustrated  by  any  series  of  examples,  introduces  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  the  law  of  multiple  combination. 

Such  is  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton.  It  expresses  faithfully  the 
laws  of  combination ;  Ist,  the  law  of  definite  constitution  ;  2a,  the 
principle  of  equivalent  proportion ;  and,  Sd,  the  law  of  multiple  com* 
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bination.    It  is  therefore,  even  in  this  form,  the  most  embraeing  and 
perfect  generalization  that  has  erer  been  proposed  in  chemistry ;  bat, 
^before  committing  ourselves  implicitly  to  its  adoption,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  into  its  bases  with  some  detail. 

Dalton  assumes  that  matter  is  constitnted  of  indefinitely  small 
particles,  atoms,  but  he  advances  no  proof  that  it  is  so  $  he  adepts, 
unreservedly,  that  side  of  the  discussion  which,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  has  divided  the  opinions  of  philosophers,  and  shows  that  on 
that  hypothesiB  all  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  chemistry  can 
be  explained.  But  I  have  already,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work, 
pointed  out,  that  the  question  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter 
is  now  no  nearer  its  solution  than  it  was  twenty  centuries  ago ;  and 
I  will  now  proceed  to  show,  that  for  the  explanation  of  the  laws  of 
combination,  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton  is  unnecessary,  or,  at  least, 
that  it  becomes  only  one  out  of  a  variety  of  molecular  conditions 
which  matter  may  assume.  la  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  as* 
certain  in  what  manner  the  relative  weig^its  of  the  atoms  of  bodies, 
if  they  really  exist,  are  to  be  determined. 

I  pomted  out  in  the  last  chapter  the  number  of  eireumstances 
which  should  be  taken  into  account  for  the  determination  of  the 
equivalent  number  of  a  body ;  it  is  by  such  considerations  that  ia 
similar  cases  the  atomic  weight  of  a  body  is  determined ;  and  where 
the  idea  of  the  existence  of  such  ultimate  combining  molecules  is 
adopted,  the  atom  is  the  equivalent,  and  the  number  is  its  weight. 
If,  therefore,  the  theory  of  molecular  constitution  involved  chemical 
results  alone,  no  difiiculty  would  occur ;  but  when  we  consider  these 
atoms  as  building  up  the  mass,  and  conferring  upon  it  its  physical 
properties  at  the  same  time  that  they  produce  its  chemical  consti- 
tution, inconsistencies  are  found  vmck  must  prevent  our  coming 
too  hastily  to  a  conclusion. 

When  uay  Lussac  first  determined  the  existence  of  those  simple 
relations  which  have  been  described  as  existing  between  the  volumes 
of  gases  which  combine  together,  it  was  considered  certain  that 
all  gases  contained  in  the  same  volume  the  same  number  of  atoms. 
The  ffases  are  remarkable  for  all  possessing  the  same  physical  con* 
stitution.  Their  relations  to  pressure  and  to  heat  are  governed  by 
the  same  law  in  all  cases,  which  can  be  best  explained  by  supposing 
that  in  Uie  same  space  they  contain  the  same  number  of  ponc^iable 
atoms,  set  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  whose  material 
repulsion  is  expressed  by  the  same  law.  Hence,  when  one  volume 
of  chlorine  unites  with  one  of  hydrogen,  an  equal  number  of  atoms 
of  each  element  come  into  plajr,  and  an  atom  of  the  compound  con- 
sists o[ an  atom  of  each  constituent.  But  here  a  difiiculty  occurs; 
the  chloride  of  hydrogen  which  results  occupies  two  volumes,  and 
yet  it  is  in  physical  properties  identical  with  the  hydrogen  or  chlo- 
rine I  all  physical  evidence  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  muriatic 
acid  gas  contained  in  the  same  volume  the  same  number  of  atoms 
as  its  constituents,  but  the  most  positive  chemical  evidence  shows 
that  it  contains  but  half  so  many.  In  like  manner,  on  physical 
grounds,  there  should  be  the  same  number  of  atoms  in  the  same 
volume  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  $  and  as  ¥mter  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  one  volume  of  oxygen  with  two  of  hydrogen,  it  should 
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eonsifit  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  but  the 
most  perfect  chemical  evidence  we  possesB  proTee  that  water  is 
composed  of  an  equivalent  of  each  element.  The  number  of  chem- 
ical molecules  in  gases  is  di^rent,  therefore,  for  each  gas ;  it  is  the 
combining  or  equivalent  volume  which  contains  equal  numbers  of 
chemically  equivalent  molecules  or  atoms,  and,  as  has  been  shown 
in  the  tables  in  the  last  chapter,  those  volumes  differ  remarkably  from 
one  gas  to  another. 

Another  physical  condition,  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  molecumr  constitution  and  the  chemical  relations  of  bodies,  is 
their  specific  heats,  on  the  remarkable  law  of  which,  regarding  the 
simple  bodies,  as.  discovered  by  Dulong  and  Petit,  and  extended  to 
many  compound  bodies  by  Nauman  and  Avogadro,  I  have  already 
fixed  attention  (pa«^e  67).  If  we  look  upon  the  specific  heats  of  all 
the  ultimate  particles  of  simjde  bodies  as  being  the  same,  we  should 
at  once  have  a  mode  of  determining  their  atomic  weights,  and  these 
should  coincide  with  the  equivalents  deduced  from  chemical  consid* 
orations. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  atomic  weights  of  the  solid  sim* 
pie  bodies,  deduced  from  their  specific  heats,  coincide  with  those 
adopted  from  chemical  considerations;  and  in  some  of  the  excep- 
tional instances,  as  bismuth  and  silver,  there  is  doubt  as  to  the 
true  number,  which  may  be  fairhr  interpreted  as  so  far  remaining 
neutral.  But  in  other  casee  we  nnd  that  it  completely  fails ;  thus, 
the  atomic  weight  of  iodine,  deduced  from  its  specific  heat,  is  63*1, 
while  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  its  chemical  equivalent  is  126*3, 
twice  as  much.  Also,  the  history  of  arsenic  and  phosphorus  is  so 
complete,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  equivalents  are  75*4  and 
31*4  i  but  when  we  calculate  the  atomic  weights  from  their  specific 
heats,  we  find  as  the  result  for  arsenic  37*7,  and  for  phosphorus 
13*7,  that  is,  in  each  case  but  the  half  of  the  real  number.  In  the 
gases,  also,  there  is  complete  discordance  between  the  specific  heats 
and  the  chemical. equivalents,  no  matter  whether  we  consider  their 
purely  molecular  constitution,  by  which  they  should  have  an  equal 
number  of  atoms  and  equal  specific  heats  in  equal  volumes,  or 
whether  we  cofnpare  their  combining  volumes  with  their  specific 
heats.  The  specific  heats  of  equal  volumes  (p.  69)  of  oxygen  and 
of  hydrogen  have  been  proved  by  Apjohn  to  be  as  808  to  1459, 
while  on  chemical  grounds  that  of  oxygen  should  be  double,  and 
on  molecular  considerations  the  same  as  that  of  the  hydrogen. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  it  is  totally  impossible 
to  adopt  completely  the  opinion  of  Dalton,  that  bodies  are  composed 
of  ultimate  and  indivisible  particles,  which,  aggregating  together, 
give  origin  to  sensible  masses  of  the  same  nature  when  similar  par* 
tides  unite,  and  to  the  phenomena  of  chemical  combination  when 
the  union  is  between  particles  of  different  kinds  $  I  adopt  fully  the 
idea  of  Dumas,  that  it  is  possible,  and,  indeed,  more  consonant  to 
experiment,  to  explain  all  the  laws  of  chemical  combination  quite 
inoependent  of  all  considerations  as  to  whether  the  masses  which 
combine  are  indivisible  or  the  reverse.  The  word  atom,  if  interpret 
ed  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  is  unnecessary,  and  may  be  mju 
rious  if  employed  with  any  vague  or  undefined  meaning. 
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I  eonsider,  as  I  have  already  stated  (pa^e  17),  that  sensible  masses 
of  matter  are  constituted  of  a  number  of  lesser  masses,  which  again 
may  be  made  up  of  similar  constituent  groups,  proceeding  down* 
ward  to  any  extent,  but  still  without  involving  the  (Question  of  a  limit 
to  the  degree  of  possible  division.  One  class  of  these  groups  of 
particles  I  consider  to  be  represented  by  the  equivalent  numbers; 
and  it  is  possible  that  these  numbers  may  indicate  the  manner  ia 
which  the  chemically  combining  groups  may  be  supposed  to  subdi- 
vide themselves,  in  order  to  generate  a  set  of  groups  o(  an  inferior 
class.  The  specific  heats  of  bodies  may  be  considered  to  have  ref- 
erence to  an  order  of  groups  of  particles  often,  but  not  necessarily, 
coincident  with  those  which  combine  to  produce  chemical  com- 
pounds ;  and  the  third,  probably  the  most  remote,  engaged  in  the  or- 
dinary properties  of  matter,  may  be  such  as,  being  uniformly  distrib- 
uted in  the  gaseous  form,. confers  upon  those  bodies  the  properties 
which  characterize  mechanically  that  condition,  and  are  independent 
alike  of  the  chemical  properties  and  specific  heats  which  appertain 
to,  and  are  exhibited  by,  groups  of  a  more  complex  structure  and 
superior  order. 

From  this  point  of  view  I  contemplate  the  atomic  theory ;  for 
these  groups,  engaged  in  chemical  combination,  and  indivisible  by 
chemical  means,  are,  in  all  chemical  relations,  atoms*  Their  relative 
weights  are  our  equivalent  numbers.  From  their  union  the  laws  of 
definite  and  multiple  combination  directly  follow.  But,  ^en  we 
remove  them  from  their  proper  sphere,  when  we  subject  them  to 
physical  forces,  we  may  dissect  them,  and  separate  them  into  other 
groups ;  or  we  may  unite  many  of  them  together  to  form  a  larger 
group,  characterized  by  the  relations  to  heat  and  to  pressure  that 
have  been  already  stated,  but  no  longer  the  g^oup  or  atom  engaged 
in  chemical  operations.  Thus  the  group  which  is  acted  on  by  the 
heat  when  a  gas  expands,  occupies  only  half  the  space  in  muriatic 
acid  that  the  chemical  group  takes  up ;  but  in  gaseous  sulphur  it 
occupies  three  times  the  space  of  the  chemical  atom.  In  gaseous 
oxygen,  arsenic,  and  phosphorus,  the  mechanical  atom  is  of  the 
same  volume,  but  the  chemical  atom  only  of  half  the  volume  that 
they  respectively  occupy  in  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  iodine.  In 
most  of  the  simple  bodies  the  same  groups  produce  chemical  com* 
bination,  and  determine  the  specific  heat ;  but  in  iodine,  in  arsenic, 
and  in  phosphorus,  the  group  which  enters  into  chemical  combina 
tion  contains  two  of  the  groups  which  are  pointed  out  from  the 
specific  heats  of  these  bodies. 

I  shall  frequently  employ  the  word  atom  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing page.:^  but  I  do  so  only  as  an  abbreviation  for  the  terms 
equivalent  quantity  or  condnning  masses.  Of  the  ultimate  particles  of 
matter,  or  true  atoms^  we  know  nothing ;  and  all  of  the  discussions 
that  have  taken  place,  from  the  earliest  and  vaguest  speculations  of 
Democritus  or  Leucippus,  to  the  modern  experiments  of  WoDaston 
and  Faraday,  must  be  considered  as  absolutely  without  influence  on 
the  positive  decision  of  the  question. 
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SECTION  XL 

OF   ISOMORPHISM. 

The  general  principles  of  the  isomorphism  of  crystallized  sub- 
irtances  have  been  already  noticed,  with  relation  to  the  fact  of  their 
Bubstitation  for  each  other  (page  31),  and  of  the  advantage  with 
which  this  property  may  be  applied  to  determine  equivalent  num- 
bera  (page  212)  ;  it  now  remains  to  study  this  character,  as  indica- 
tive oi  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  body. 

It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  carefully  observed,  that  identity  of 
crystalline  form  does  not  imply  similar  chemical  constitution,  un- 
less under  limiting  circumstances,  which  require  to  be  studied  with 
great  care.  The  principle  upon  which  all  subsequent  reasoning 
must  rest  is,  that  in  proportion  as  the  structure  of  the  crystal  be- 
comes more  complex,  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  forma- 
tion, consequently,  more  varied,  the  greater  probability  is  there 
that  two  bodies  shall  not  assume  exactly  the  same  form,  unless  their 
chemical  constitution  and  the  molecular  arrangement  belonging  to 
it  be  the  same,  or,  at  least,  similar  in  both.  Hence,  in  the  regular  sys- 
tem, there  can  be  no  inference  whatsoever  drawn  with  regard  to 
constitution  from  the  crystalline  form  alone.  Bodies  the  most  con- 
trasted possible  in  their  properties  and  composition  have  identical 
external  figures,  as  fluor  spar,  bisiouth,  alum,  sulphuret  of  lead,  com- 
nion  salt.  The  conditions  of  molecular  arrangement  for  the  forms 
belonging  to  this  system  being  the  easiest  possible  to  fulfil,  the 
greatest  variety  in  the  number  and  grouping  of  the  chemical  con- 
stituents is  allowable. 

In  the  other  systems  of  crystallization,  where  the  double  refrac** 
tion  and  the  rings  produced  by  polarized  light,  transmitted  along 
their  principal  axis,  indicate  a  much  greater  complexity  of  struo 
ture,  it  becomes  highly  improbable  that  the  molecules  of  two  bod- 
ies diall  be  so  similar  to  each  other  as  to  produce  identity  of  crystal- 
line form,  unless  there  is,  if  the  body  be  compound,  a  similarity  of 
composition,  or,  if  the  body  be  simple,  such  similarity  of  properties 
as  brings  the  two  into  the  same  g^roup  in  a  natural  classification. 
This  probability  increases  with  the  complexity  of  molecular  struc- 
ture of  the  crystals. 

The  isomorphism  of  compound  bodies  has  been  explained  upon 
the  supposition  that,  in  such  cases,  the  replacing  elements  were 
themselves  isomorphous,  imd  hence  might  change  places  without 
disturbing  the  mecnanical  arrangement  of  the  other  components  of 
the  crystal.  Thus,  in  the  sulphuric,  chromic,  selenic,  telluric,  and 
manganic  acids,  which  contain  each'  three  equivalents  of  oxygen, 
the  molecules  o£  sulphur,  chrome,  tellurium,  selenium,  and  manga- 
nese have  all  the  same  form*  The  perfect  determination  of  wheth- 
er those  elements  are  really  thus  isomorphous,  is  very  difficult,  from 
the  fact  of  comparatively  very  few  being  crystallizable.  Thus  tel- 
lurium and  sulphur  are  those  of  which,  alone,  we  know  the  crystal- 
line form,  for  the  only  crystals  of  selenium  that  have  been  observ- 
ed are  microscopic  and  imperfect,  and  neither  chrome  nor  manga- 
nese can  be  had  crystallized  at  all.    We  must,  therefore,  be  guided 
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by  analogy  in  such  cases ;  and  if  we  examine  another  gronp  of  com* 
pounds  into  which  chrome  and  manganese  enter^  we  find  that  Org 
Os  and  MujOs  are  isomorphous  with  FctOs,  and  Mn.O.  and  Fe.O.  are 
isomorphous  with  Cu.O.  Now  we  here  arrive,  by  a  chain  of  iso- 
morphous eonditions,  at  a  metal  which  may  be  obtained  erystallized, 
but  the  crystalline  form  of  copper  is  always  one  of  the  regular  sy^ 
tern,  as  the  cube^  octohedron,  rhombohedron,  dodecahedron,  6cc. ; 
while  sulphur,  with  which  it  should  be  isomorphous,  if  this  princi- 

file  were  absolutely  true,  crystallizes  in  two  forms,  of  which  one  be- 
ongs  to  the  oblique  prismatic,  and  the  other  to  the  right  prismatic 
system  ^  while  tellurium  belongs  to  the  rhombohedral  system,  af- 
fecting a  totally  different  form  uto^ether.  Numerous  otliHsr  instan* 
ces  miffht  be  taken ;  thus  the  periodic,  perchloric,  and  permanga- 
nic acids  are  isomorphous  (LO?,  CLO7,  and  MusO,),  while  the  de- 
ments themselyes  are  certainly  not  necessarily  isomorphous,  as 
iodine  belongs  to  the  right  prismatic  system.  Also  the  isomorph- 
ism of  the  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids  (P.Os  and  As.Oi)  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  that  has  been  found ;  but  phosphorus  and  arse- 
nic are  so  far  from  being  isomorphous,  that  phosphorus  crystallizes 
in  the  regular,  and  arsenic  in  the  rhombohedral  system.  The  prin- 
ciple that  compound  bodies  are  isomorphous,  because  their  repla- 
cing elements  have  necessarily  the  same  figure,  is  therefore  one 
which  cannot  be  received  in  science. 

Another  idea  suggested  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
isomorphism  is,  that  the  crystalline  form  of  a  body  is  completely 
independent  of  its  chemical  composition,  and  is  produced  only  by 
the  number  of  ultimate  particles  or  atoms  by  which  it  is  made  up. 
Thus  alum  has  the  same  form,  whether  it  contains  aluminum  or  iron, 
or  manganese  or  chrome,  not  because  their  particles  have  the  same 
figure,  but  because,  in  all  these  cases,  the  molecule  of  alum  is  made 
up  of  the  same  number  (71)  of  simple  atoms.  This  idea  is,  however, 
even  less  tenable  than  the  former ;  for  it  supposes  that  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  ultimately  simple  bodies,  the  true  elements,  which  is  a 
very  unphilosophical  assumption ;  and  according  to  it,  bodies  could 
replace  each  otner  only  when  they  were  all  simjue  or  all  of  the  same 
degree  of  composition,  which  is  not  the  case ;  and  also  among  the 
simple  bodies,  that  the  replacement  should  be  always  by  an  equal 
number  of  ultimate  molecules,  which  is  also  negatived  by  experi- 
ment. Thus  we  find  that  an  equivalent  of  a  simple  body,  k.,  is  re- 
placed by  a  group  of  five  equivalents,  N.H4,  and  that  the  simple  atom, 
Gl.,  is  replaced  by  the  two  atoms  Muf  This  suggestion  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  satisfactory,  and  we  must  examine  farther 
into  the  conditions  of  isomorphous  replacement  before  we  attempt 
the  farther  discussion  of  the  source  from  whence  it  has  its  rise. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  study  the  crystalline  relations  of  the  unde 
composed  bodies,  both  so  far  as  they  have  been  really  observed,  and 
as  they  generate  similar  compounds  which  are  isomorphous.  The 
simple  bodies  which  are  known  to  crystallize  are : 
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Rmdar  System* 
&urboii. 
Phosphorus. 
Selenium* 
Copper. 
Silver. 
Gold. 
Platinum. 
Mercury. 
Bismuth. 
Titanium. 
Lead. 


Rhtmbohedral. 
Carbon. 
Tellurium. 
Arsenic. 
Antimony. 

Right  Prianuaic, 
Sulphur. 
Iodine. 

Oblique  Prismatic. 
Sulphur. 


It  is  thus  seen  that,  of  the  simple  bodies  which  may  be  obtained 
crystallized,  two  thirds  crystallize  in  the  resfular  system,  which,  as 
already  noticed,  prevents  our  resting  upon  their  forms  any  chemical 
reasoning ;  and  the  bodies  whose  isomorphous  equivalency  is  best 
established,  are  not  found  to  belong  even  to  the  same  system.  Car- 
bon and  sulphur  are  known  also  to  have  each  two  forms  of  different 
^stems,  and  to  be  thus  dimorphous.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  assumption  of  the  forms  of  the  regular  system  by  so  many 
of  the  simple  bodies,  particularly  among  the  metals,  may  arise  from 
circumstances  such  as  confer  the  external  cubical  figure  on  analcime 
or  boracite,  and  that  their  internal  structure  may  be,  in  reality,  more 
complex,  and  their  arrangement  different ;  for  the  metals  do  not  reflect 
light  as  other  bodies  of  the  regular  system  do ;  they  change  it  into 
the  state  of  elliptical  polarization  |  and  in  the  only  case  where  liffht 
can  be  examined,  after  having  been  refracted  through  a  metal,  that 
of  gold  leaf,  it  is  found  to  be  elliptically  polarized  also.  The  dia* 
mond  resembles  the  metals  in  this  property,  and  is  found  sometimes 
to  possess  double  refraction,  which  should  belong  also  to  the  metals, 
probably,  if  their  nature  allowed  it  to  be  tried.  The  cubic  crystals 
of  gold,  copper,  and  bismuth,  the  octohedrons  of  lead,  silver,  and 
zinc,  may  therefore  belong  to  the  square  or  right  prismatic  systems, 
the  three  axes  being  equal  among  each  other,  and  hence  the  iso- 
morphism of  the  simple  bodies  be  rendered  still  less  probable. 

The  examples  of  isomorpluBm  in  compound  bodies,  which  are  most  desemng  ot 
attention,  are  the  following : 


esoup  I. 


Sntohnrio  acid 8.0.)  .  These  acida^Aecompositisn  of  which 

oXricacid   .  Te.o:    JB  simdarm  aD  form  salts  which,  when 

Selenic  acid  Se  O    l*^®^  contain  the  same  base,  and  the 

kanganicacid j^   q|  I  crystaUiaation,  haye  the  same  ciystaDme 


J  form. 


osoTjp  n. 


MLaguesta    •    •    .  .  . 

Protoxide  of  iron  .  . 
Protoxide  of  manganese 

Oxide  of  copper   .  .  . 

Protoxide  of  oobalt  .  . 

Protoxide  of  nickel  .  . 

Oxide  of  zinc  .    .  .  . 

Oxide  of  catoimn  .  . 


Mg.O.^ 

Fe.O. 

Mn.O. 

Cn.O. 

Co.O. 

Ni.O. 

Zn.O. 

OdO 


Iliese  protoxides  combine  with  acids 
and  form  salts,  which,  when  in  the  same 
degree  of  saturation  with  base  and  water 
^of  crystallization,  have  the  same  form. 
The  solphates  of  these  oxides  combine 
with  sulphate  of  potash  to  form  isomorph- 
ons  double  salts. 
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GROUP  III. 

Sesquiozide  of  iion      ....   FesOs^t     These    sesquioxides,  combined 
Sesqaioxide  of  manganese    .    .  MniOs  I  sulphuric  acid,  with  sulphate  of  potash. 

Oxide  of  chroDoe CrtOs  j  and  with  water,  fonn  the  different  s|ie> 

Alumina Al^J  cies  of  alom,  which  hare  all  the  octohe 

dral  form.    They  are  themselres  also  isomorphoos. 

OSOVP  XT. 

Ptftash K.O.  \     These  fixed  alkalies  may  be  eobstitu- 

Soda Na.O.  I  ted  for  each  other  in  the  dififerent  spe- 

Hydrated  ammonia  ....  N.HsH.O.  r  cies  of  alum.    The  hydrated  ammonia. 

Hydrate  of  lime Ca.O.H.O.y  H.O.N.Hs  (often  called  oxide  of  anunoni- 

um,  N.H4O.),  is  truly  isomorphous  with  potash  in  all  its  componnds ;  but  it  is  only 
rarely  that  the  componnds  containing  soda  appear  to  have  the  same  iimn.  In  min 
erals,  and  in  some  foims  of  alums,  potash  is  replaced  by  an  atom  of  any  oxide  in 
Group  IL,  united  with  an  atom  of  water,  as  hydrate  of  lime,  or  by  two  atoms  of 
such  compound  without  water. 

eaoup  T. 

Phosphoric  acid P.Os )     These  acids  combine  with  bases  in 

Arsenic  acid AS.O5  S  different  proportions  to  form  each  three 

classes  of  salts,  between  Which  respectiydy  the  isomorphism  is  complete.  It  was 
by  the  study  of  the  forms  of  the  corresponding  arseniates  and  phosphates  that  Mit- 
Bcherlich  first  established  the  principle  of  isomorphism,  although  the  true  laws  of 
their  constitution  escaped  his  notice,  and  were  only  brought  into  yiew  by  the  later 
excellent  researches  of  Graham.  £yen  now  there  is  no  example  of  isomorphism 
between  two  complete  series  of  componnds  so  well  established  as  that  of  the  ar- 
seniates  and  phosphates. 

aaovp  Ti. 

Perchloric  acid Cl.07^     The  corresponding  salts  of  these  acids 

Permanganic  acid MngOr  >are  truly  isomorphous,  and  this  group  af> 

Periodic  acid I.Ot  J  fords  a^  example  of  a  form  to  which  I 

shall  recur,  that  of  one  equiyalent  of  one  body  being  replaced  by  two  of  another,  as 
CI.  by  Mnt. 

OBoup  vn. 

Sulphuret  of  antimony    ....  Sb.Ss'S     These  bodies,  which  are  found  crystal- 

Sulphuret  of  arsenic As.Ss  >lized  in  nature,  haye  the  same  fonn. 

Sulphuret  of  bismuth  ....  BifSs/Theoxideof  antimony  and  the  araenioos 
acid,  Sb.Os  and  As.Oti  though  they  are  not  found  crystallized  in  the  same  form,  ap- 
pear to  replace  each  other  in  some  salts  without  clianging  its  figure,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  sometimes  isomorphous. 

oBovp  yin. 

Stannic  add SnOs }     These  are  found  native  ciystallized  in 

Titanic  acid Ti.Of )  the  same  form. 

There  are  many  other  cases  in  which  similarity  of  ciystalline  form  has  been  ob- 
served between  bodies  of  more  or  less  analogous  constitution ;  but  as  here  I  wish 
to  bring  forward  only  a  sufficient  number  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the 
principle,  I  shall  postpone  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  remainder. 

The  principle  of  isomorphism,  as  thus  described,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  require  that  the  angles  of  the  crystals  of  the  isomorphous 
bodies  should  be  truly  equal,  which  they  are  not  found  really  to  be, 
for  even  in  the  best  examples  taken  slight  differences  appear.  Thus, 
in  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  the  angles  of  the  rhombs 
differ  by  2°  36' ;  in  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  magnesia  they  differ 
by  38' ;  in  the  sulphates  of  barytes  and  strontia  the  difference  is  2° 
48'.  To  express  this,  the  word  plesiomorphism^  indicating  that  such 
crystals  are  not  exactly,  but  nearly,  of  the  same  form,  has  been 
proposed  ;  but  it  is  totally  useless,  as  absolutely  isomorphous  forms 
would  then  be  extremely  rare.    It  is  easy  to  understand  that  alight 
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changes  in  external  circumstances  might  prevent  the  absolute  iso- 
morphism of  two  bodies,  particularly  as  it  is  found  that  the  value 
of  the  angles  in  difierent  specimens  of  even  the  same  substance  is 
liable  to  fluctuation  even  to  nearly  a  degree.  I  apprehend  thai  we 
must  seek  the  cause  of  these  plesiomorphic  diflerences  in  the  pecu« 
liar  circumstances  under  which  the  body  forms,  particularly  with 
regard  to  temperature ;  for  when  a  crystallized  body,  not  of  the  reg- 
ular system,  is  heated  or  cooled,  it  expands  in  difierent  degrees, ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  its  axis,  and  may  even  contract  in  one 
direction  while  it  is  expanding  in  another ;  thus,  when  carbonate  of 
lime  is  heated  from  32^  to  212-^,  the  linear  expansion  in  the  direction 
of  the  principal  axis  is  0*00 1961,  while  in  the  direction  of  each  hor- 
izontal axis  a  contraction  of  0*00056  occurs  ,*  in  consequence  of  this, 
the  obtuse  angle  of  the  rhomb,  which  at  50^  Fah.  is  equal  to  105^ 
4',  becomes  more  acute  by  8}',  and  the  acute  angles,  which  are  74° 
54'  15 ",  become  more  obtuse  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Hence,  if 
we  heated  or  cooled,  through  a  certain  range  of  temperature,  the 
various  crystallized  bodies  of  that  group,  they  might  be  brought  to 
coincide  absolutely  in  form,  and  possibly,  when  at  first  generated, 
they  were  thus  coincident ;  but  by  change  of  figure,  when  brought 
to  ordinary  temperatures,  the  small  plesiomorphic  difl!erences  may 
have  occurred. 

Isomorphism,  considered  as  thus  sketched,  afl!brds  to  the  chemist 
the  most  valuable  criterion  at  present  at  his  disposal  for  determin- 
ing those  substances  which  replace  each  other  most  truly  in  com- 
bination ;  and  where  a  number  of  bodies  are  so  connected  by  exter- 
nal form,  very  important  conclusions  may  be  obtained  as  to  the  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  their  constituents.     In  this  manner  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  established,  that  bodies  may  replace  each  other 
in  proportions  quite  difi*erent  from  their  ordinary  equivalents,  and 
thus  pass,  as  it  were,  by  a  doubling  or  trebling  of  their  atomic 
weights,  into  a  difierent  natural  group ;  and  that  even  two  bodies, 
combined  in  an  equivalent  of  each,  may  form  a  complex  group,  ca- 
pable of  being  substituted  for  one  of  simpler  structure.     Thus  an 
equivalent  of  chlorine  is  replaced  by  two  equivalents  of  manganese ; 
an  equivalent  of  silver  is  replaced  by  two  equivalents  of  copper ;  an 
equivalent  of  soda  or  of  potash  is  replaced  by  two  equivalents  of 
lime,  or  of  one  of  lime  and  one  of  water,  or  by  one  of  Ihne  and  one 
of  oxide  of  manganese  or  of  iron,  or  by  ammonia  and  water  united 
to  each  other,  or  to  an  equivalent  of  a  protoxide  of  the  magnesian 
group.     By  such  observations  we  obtain  the  foundations  of  a  philo- 
sophical classification  of  bodies,  with  which  the  analogies  drawn 
from  purely  chemical  characters  are  found  remarkably  to  corre- 
spond. 

Bat  it  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  isomorphism  of  varions  bodies  es- 
tablishes necessarily,  or  even  probably,  in  the  absence  of  other  reasons,  grounds  ioi 
asehnUating  the  formole  of  the  bodies,  or  imagining  that  their  chemical  constita- 
ents  are  equivalent  and  are  arranged  in  the  same  way.  This  is  a  point  which  has 
b<*en,  as  I  consider,  much  misunderstood,  and  has  led  to  some  error  and  confhsion. 
Thus  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  the  same  form  as  perchlorate  of 
bsErytes  and  permanganate  of  baiytes ;  and  if  it  be  necessary,  as  a  consequence  of 
isomorphism,  that  these  bodies  should  have  similar  constitutions,  we  must  change 
the  formula,  S.Os  .  Na.O.  into  SiOr .  NasO.,  in  order  to  make  it  resemble  MnaOy . 
fia.0.    This  requires  us  to  compare  the  sulphates  whose  elements  are  most  now- 

¥r 
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erftiUy  united,  with  some  of  the  most  easily  decomposed  salts  that  we  know ;  it  re- 
quires 08  to  consider  the  alkalies  as  being  sobozides,  which  is  opposed  by  ereiy 
drcumstance  in  their  histoiy ;  and  it  lequires  us  to  consider  two  equiTalents  of  3o> 
dium  as  being  equivalent  to  one  of  barium,  for  which  no  other  evidence  can  be  had 
from  other  examples.  But,  again,  the  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  is  isomori^ioBs 
with  sulphate  of  silver,  and  hence  the  formula  of  thiiB  last  should  be  S^  .  AgiO., 
which  is  so  totally  unsupported  by  other  evidence  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  sub- 
divide the  atomic  weight  of  silver  and  sodium,  for  the  purpose  of  eiq^laining  the  iso- 
morphism of  Cua  and  Ag.  These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  how  unphilosoph- 
ical  is  the  attempt  at  rashly  inverting  the  principle  of  isomorphism,  and  seeking  to 
deduce,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  mere  similarity  of  form,  similarity  of 
chemical  constitution.  Bodies  of  similar  chemical  constitution  afiect  the  same 
carystalline  form ;  but  bodies  of  the  most  diverse  natures  may  have  the  same  cijs- 
taUine  form  also.  £ven  without  speaking  of  the  regular  system,  where  fluor  spar 
and  alum,  Ca.F.  and  K.O. .  S.0s4-Ale0s .  3S.Or4-24H.O.,  have  the  same  form,  we 
find  numerous  examples  of  this  fact ;  nitrate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  iso- 
moiphous  in  the  rfaombohedral  system,  and  nitrate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  \e&i 
in  the  right  prismatic  system ;  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  formulae  N.O5 .  Na.0., 
and  C.^  .  Ca.0.,  and  that  of  the  formuls  N.Ot  .  K.O.,  and  C.Os  .  Pb.O.,  are 
widely  different,  but  the  forces  by  which  the  assumption  of  crystalline  form  is  gov- 
erned are  alike.  Even  in  these  instances  the  attempts  at  generalizing  the  chemical 
formulae  have  been  tried,  and  the  nitrates  of  soda  and  potash  have  been  writteft 
N.Os  K.  and  N.Os .  Na.,  with  which  the  formulae  of  the  carbonates,  when  doubled, 
QsOeCas  and  CaOeBat,  have  been  compared.  In  this  way  one  equivalent  of  soda  is 
made  isomorphous  with  two  of  barytes,  while  by  a  former  and  similar  reasoning, 
one  of  barytes  was  made  isomorphous  with  two  of  soda.  Bisulphate  of  potash, 
K.O.  .  S.Orj-H.O. .  S.Oj,  crystallizes  in  two  forms,  one  of  which  is  thai  of  sul- 
phur, a  simple  body,  and  the  other  of  which  is  that«of  feldspar,  K.O. .  Ss-^AkOj . 
8Sos.    Here,  in  neither  case  is  there  the  slightest  similarity  of  constitution. 

The  circumstances  of  isomorphous  replacement  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following  simple  propositions,  with  which  I  shall  terminate 
the  subject : 

1st.  Similarity  of  crystalline  form  requires  that  the  molecular 
structure  of  the  bodies  shall  be  alike,  but  has  no  necessary  reference 
to  the  chemical  nature  or  composition  of  these  molecules.  Exam- 
ples.— Nitrate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda  and 
perchlorate  of  barytes,  bisulphate  of  potash  and  sulphur. 

2d.  When  the  physical  molecules  consist  of  chemical  elements 
which  follow  the  same  laws  of  combination,  and  which  belong  to 
the  same  chemical  family,  the  similarity  of  molecular  structure  is 
most  completely  and  most  easily  produced,  and  such  crystals  are 
iaamorphous.  Examples. — Sulphate  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  barytes  and  sul- 
phate  of  strontia. 

3d.  But  identity  of  molecular  structure  may  result  from  the  ag- 
gregation of  substances  the  most  different  in  their  chemical  relations, 
and  hence  isomorphous  bodies  are  not  necessarily  of  similar  chem- 
ical constitutions. 

4th.  As  the  influence  of  the  chemical  constitution  does  not  extend 
to  the  absolute  determination  of  the  molecular  structure,  a  body, 
chemically  the  same,  may  assume  incompatible  crystalline  forms, 
and  so  become  dimorphous  ;  but  as  the  chemical  structure  influences 
the  molecular  arrangement  in  some  degree,  dimorphous-  bodies, 
which  are  isomorphous  in  one  form,  are  generally  so  in  the  other, 
they  are  uodimorphous.  Examples.— Sulphur,  bisulphate  of  potash, 
nitrate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  lime,  garnet  and  idocrase,  arse- 
nious  acid  and  oxide  of  antimony. 

5th.  We  cannot  assert  that  the  similarity  of  form  of  truly  isomorph* 
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ouB  bodies  results  from  the  isomorphism  of  their  elements ;  for, 
so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  their  simple  constituents  are  not 
necessarily,  or  even  usually  isomor]^hous.  Examples. — ^Arseniates 
and  phosphates,  sulphates  and  seleniates. 

6tL  We  cannot  assert  that  isomorphism  results  from  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  same  number  of  simple  molecules  5  for  we  do  not 
know  what  bodies  are  truly  simple,  nor  do  we  know,  without  doubt, 
that  we  can  value  the  relaitive  number  of  atoms  present ;  but,  even 
in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  have  numerous  exam- 
ples of  bodies  truly  isomorphous  which  contain  an  unlike  number 
of  atoms  according  to  our  present  ideas.  Examples. — ^Potash  and 
ammonia,  natrolite  and  mesotype,  sulphur,  feldspar,  and  bisulphato 
of  potash. 

Finally.  Isomorphism  does  result  from  the  aggregation,  according 
to  the  same  laws,  of  similar  molecular  groups,  which  are  most  gen- 
erally formed  by  the  reunion  of  similar  chemical  substances  in  the 
same  state  of  combination. 

SECTION  m. 

OP  niMORPHISlC  AMD  Z80XBB1SX,  AlfD  0?  TBB  THEORY  OP  TYPES. 

The  fact  of  the  same  body  being  capable  of  crystallizing  in  forms 
belonging  to  two  different  systems  has  been  abeady  frecjuently  re- 
ferred to,  but,  for  convenience  of  reference,  a  more  detailed  list  of 
such  cases  is  here  inserted,  taken  from  Professor  Johnston^s  excel- 
lent report  on  the  subject  made  to  the  British  Association. 
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I.  EUmeMtary  boditM : 

Sulphur A  ) 

--— b] 

Cftrbon A ) 

"—""""^  •    •    •    •    •  II ) 

IL  Bi-ilmenSanf  Compaundt : 

Dioxide  of  Copper   .  A 


Diralphor.  of  Copper  A 


\ 


B 

Sttlphuret  of  Silver  .  A 
.  B 

SolplLof  MaDguieeo  A 

Bieulphuret  of  Iron  .  A 

.  B 

Biniodide  of  Mercary  A 

B 

Bichlor.  of  Mercury  .  A 

.  B 

Aneniousaeid 


.    .  A) 

.    .  B 


Oxide  of  Antimony  .  A 

.  B 

IIL  Commnmdaof^&tmenu: 

Ceroonate  of  Lime  .  A  ~ 

.  B 

Carbon,  of  Mafnesia  A 

B 

Carbonate  of  Iron     .  A 

.  B 

Caibonateof  Lead    .  A 

B 


Nitrate  of  Potaah 

Chromate  of  Lead 

IV.  CmMooundtoficr 
sUmmU: 


.A^ 
.  BJ 


A 

B 


Sulphate  of  Nickel  .  A 

.  B 

SeleniateofZine    .  A 

.  B 

Biaulphate  of  Potaah  A 

B 

Btphoephate  of  Soda  A 

B 

Garnet A 

Idoeraae B 

Biryto-Caleite 


Snlphato-  Tricarbon- 
ateof  Lead 


I 

I 
} 

.    .  B) 


I 


8. 
C. 

Cu«0. 

CikS.orCot8. 

Ag.S.or  AgiS. 
Mn.8> 
Fe.Sa. 
Hg.Ia. 
Hg.Clt. 
AatO,. 
SbaO,. 

Ca.O.+C.Oa. 
Mg.O.-fC.Of. 
Fe.O.+C.Oi. 
Pb.O.+C.Oi. 
K.O.+N.O5. 
Pb.O.+Cr.O,. 

NiO.+S.O,+7H.O. 
Zn.O.+Se.Oa+7H.O. 


K.O.+S.O,-fH.O.+S.Oa. 
Na.O.+PjOc+4H.a 

•  • 

or  Na.HtP.+8H. 
Fe.j 

Pb.8.+3Pb.C. 


CiyAUim 


(  Rt.  Rh.  Pr.,  M.  on  M.  101-59,  HmL 
\  ObUqae  Rh.  Pr.  of  90<*  32*,  Jf. 
( Reg.  Octbhedran. 
I  RhombohedraL 


! 


iCube. 
Rh.  of  9d«  IS',  6  aid.  Pr.  Rhonh. 
cleaT.;  Sk, 
'  Da,  Primary  a  RhoDb.,  P.  on  P. 

=71®  30'. 
,  Reg.  Octohedrona. 
(  CuDe  in  Silver  glance. 
<  Rhomboid. 
(Cabea. 
(Rhomboid, 
j  Cubes. 

)  Rt  Rh.  R.,lf.  on  M'.  10e«r. 
5  Octobed.  with  aqoare  baee. 
\  Rt  Rh.  Pr.,  M.M.=lUo. 
J  Rt  Rh.  Pr.,  M.M.=7I-56. 
(  Octohed.  with  rect  base, 
j  Reg.  Octohedrona. 

Rt  Rh.  Pr. 

Do.,  M.  on  H '.  1360  58^. 

R«g.  Octohedroos. 


i 


c  Rhomb,  of  105'>  4',  M. 

t  Rt  Rh.  Pr.  of  II60  10',  J^ 

(  Rhomb,  oi  106<»  W. 

I  Rt  Rh.  Pr. 

(  Rhomb,  of  107D. 

I  Rt  Rh.  Pr.,  IO60  2»,  II80  O'T 

\  Rhomboid,  IO40  53^' T 

(  Rt  Rh.  Pr.  of  117°  14/,  Ku. 

]  Rt  Rh.  Pr.,  M.on  H'.=116o  ST^Xa 

{  Rhomboid  of  106-36,  F^ 

( Ob.  Rh.  Pr. 

( Square  Prism. 


(  Rt  Rh.  Pr.,  M.  on  M'.91«  10%  At 
I  Squara  Priam. 
(  Rt  Rh.  Pr. 
( Squara  Prism. 

!  Rhombic  Octohed.  (form  of  soliifaarX 
Ob.  Rh.  Pr.  (form  of  feldspar),  If. 


Rt  Rh.  Pr.  of  tf.  on  M'.83o  54^ 

Do.  of  78«  SO'. 

Reg.  Dodecahedron. 


Squara  prism. 

Oblique  Rh.  Prism. 

Right  Rh.  Prism  (foim  of  anago- 
nite). 

(  Acute  rhomboid  of  72^  30'. 
\  Rt  Rhomb.  Prism/  M.  on  .MslSO. 


*  HsidmMr  my  sa  ttUgat  iImnbIiIb  piisn,  which,  aoooiding  to  ths  nbtaqosBt 
etntect    !».,  Brooks    Jb.,  Kvflsri  Mr.,Lsvy ;  Jf.,  BCitMhariich ;  Sat,  Saskow. 
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The  molecnhr  arrangementt  which  produee  this  diversity  of  form 
are  not  in  general  of  equal  stability ;  on  the  contrary,  one  figure  ap- 
pears to  be  in  general  forced  upon  the  body,  and  is  abandoned  by 
It  upon  very  slight  disturbance.  Thus,  when  a  prism  of  arragonite 
is  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  it  breaks  up  into  a  congeries 
of  little  rhombs  of  common  calc  spar  at  a  temperature  far  below 
that  at  which  the  carbonate  of  lime  commences  to  be  decomposed  $ 
but  no  alteration  of  temperature  can  convert  calc  spar  back  again 
into  arragonite.  Indeed,  arragonite  appears  to  be  formed  only  be 
tween  very  narrow  limits  of  temperature.  When  chalk  is  melted, 
it  formsj  on  cooling,  marble,  whose  fracture  shows  it  to  have  the 
rhombohedral  structure  $  and  when  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  microscopic  crystals  produced  are 
rhombohedrons ;  but  when  it  is  precipitated  from  a  boiling  solution, 
it  deposites  minute  crystals  of  arragonite,  which  a  hi  her  or  a  lower 
temperature  would  have  prevented. 

When  sulphur  has  been  crystallized  by  fusion  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  these  lose  their  transparency  after  a  day  or  two,  and  change 
mto  a  mass  of  very  minute  right  rhombic  octobedrons.  When  the 
arsenious  acid  is  crystallized  in  rhombic  prisms,  it  alters  slowly, 
and  eventually  becomes  a  dull  white  mass,  which  is  a  congeries  of 
regular  octobedrons ;  but  if  the  rhombic  form  of  the  acid  be  dissolved 
in  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  set  to  crystallize,  it  is  deposited 
in  the  octOhedrsd  form,  and  the  formation  of  each  crystal  is  accom- 
panied by  a  brilliant  flash  of  light,  indicating  probably  the  moment 
of  the  change  of  molecular  condition.  One  form  is  therefore  the 
stable  condition  of  arrangement,  the  other  being  produced  by  the 
sudden  fixation  of  the  molecules  in  a  form  which  is  naturally  only 
transitive,  and  from  which  they  free  themselves  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  admit  of  their  suitable  motion  among  each 

other. 

Independent  of  the  change  in  external  figure,  dimorphous  bodies 
present  remarkable  diflerences  in  physical  properties  i  thus  the  den- 
sity is  generally  difllerent ;  in  one  form  the  substance  is  more  solu- 
ble than  in  the  other ;  they  difier  also  in  hardness,  and,  generally 
speaking,  in  all  characters  derived  from  the  physical  arrangement 
of  molecules. 

A  body  in  its  dimorphous  conditions  presents  frequently  a  differ- 
ence of  chemical  properties  deserving  of  particular  notice.  The 
bisulphuret  of  iron,  in  its  cubical  form,  is  remarkably  permanent, 
not  being  acted  on  either  by  air  or  water  5  but  in  its  right  rhombic 
form,  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  with  avidity, 
and  is  converted  into  a  crystalline  mass  of  copperas.  On  this  prin- 
ciple depends,  most  probably,  the  change  of  molecular  condition 
which  takes  place  in  oxide  of  chrome,  peroxide  of  tin,  zirconia,  and 
alumina,  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  just  below  redness.  These 
substances,  which  had  been  easily  soluble  in  acids,  become  almost 
totally  insoluble,  except  in  boiling  oil  of  vitriol,  and  this  change  is 
generally  accompanied  by  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  the  body, 
which  the  temperature  applied  would  be  quite  insufficient  to  pro- 
duce. 

Independent  of  crystalline  form,  we  must  refer  to  circumstances 
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(Uimlar  to  those  which  ^^odace  dinorphisiiii  a  variety  of  difereneet 
in  physical  constitution  observable  in  certain  bodies ;  thus  meked 
sulphur  is,  at  230^  F.,  perfectly  liquid;  on  being  heated  to  430^  it 
becomes  thick,  and  so  tenacious  that  the  vessel  containing  it  mav 
be  inverted  without  it  running  out  |  when  heated  farther  to  480%  it 
becomes  again  liquid,  and  continues  so  till  it  begins  to  boil.  When 
the  red  oude  of  mercury  is  heated  nearly  to  redness,  it  becomes 
almost  quite  black.  If  the  red  iodide  of  mercury,  formed  by  pre- 
cipitation, be  sublimed,  it  becomes  yellow ;  but  if  the  subHmed  nuuw 
be  scratched  with  a  pin,  the  edges  of  the  scratch  turn  red,  and  tiie 
redness  spreads  from  thence  until  the  whole  mass  is  contorted  into 
its  original  condition.  Even  in  liquids  and  gases,  this  difference  in 
molecular  condition,  whether  produced  by  temperature  or  by  otho 
causes,  appears  frequently  to  occur.  Thus  the  liquid  hyponitroos 
acid  (N.O4)  is  deep  green  at  60^,  but  at  4^  it  is  quite  colourless ; 
and  the  deep  red  gas  of  nitrous  acid  (N.O4)  becomes,  when  heated 
to  212°,  absolutely  black  and  opaque.  The  compound  of  starch  and 
iodine,  so  beautifully  blue-coloured  at  ordinary  temperatures,  be- 
comes colourless  when  heated  to  200^,  but  acquires  its  original  tint 
in  proportion  as  it  again  cools.  In  all  such  cases,  there  is  scarcely 
room  to  doubt  but  that,  if  we  had  as  perfect  methods  of  determining 
the  molecular  structure  as  is  afforded  by  the  measure  of  the  angles 
and  the  optical  propertied  of  the  bodies  when  crystallized,  we  should 
find  these  phenomena  to  depend  upon  causes  of  the  sanl\B  kind. 

In  solid  bodies,  a  difference  of  molecular  structure,  fully  eqoiva- 
lent  to  that  to  which  dimorphismmay  be  referred,  is  ci^i^able  of  being 
produced  by  very  simple  means.  Thus,  when  a  plate  of  glass  is  com- 
pressed by  means  of  a  screw,  it  assumes  a  doubly  refracting  structure, 
and  gives  with  polarized  light  a  cross  and  rings,  variously  disposed 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  pressure.  In  this  case,  the  change 
of  structure  arises  necessarily  from  an  increase  of  density  in  the 
compressed  portions ;  but  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  the 
converse  process ;  a  plate  of  glass  which  has  been  suddenly  cooled 
from  having  been  red-hot,  assumes  a  similar  doubly  refracting  and 
polarizing  structure,  although  here  the  density  is  diminished  in  place 
of  being  increased.  I  have  found  the  sp.  gr«  of  glass  suddenly 
chilled  to  be  about  ^^  less  than  that  of  glass  of  the  same  kind 
which  had  cooled  slowly,  indicating  that  the  volume  was  the  same 
that  it  had  occupied  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  that  hence  the  rntenial 
molecules  were  arranged  so  as  to  occupy  a  greater  space  than  in  the 
usual  condition. 

The  differences  of  chemical  properties  may,  however,  proceed 
much  farther,  so  that  in  place  of  considering  that  there  is  one  chem- 
ical substance  which  may  exist  in  two  molecular  conditions,  we  are 
obliged  to  consider  that  the  individuality  of  the  body  is  lost,  and 
that  in  its  two  forms  it  constitutes  two  distinct  and  independent 
chemical  substances.  Thus,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  al- 
cohol, we  obtain  a  gas  consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  the 
proportion  of  an  equivalent  of  each.  In  the  destructive  distillation  oi 
wood,  a  solid  substance  is  obtained,  fusible  like  wax,  and  volatile  only 
at  a  high  temperature ;  this  consists  also  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
and  in  the  same  proportions.    These  elements,  so  combined,  preaent, 
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therefore,  a  difference  in  molecalar  arrangement  still  greater  tkan 
those  which  have  heen  observed  among  merely  dimorphous  bodies, 
and  vp^hen  we  examine  their  chemical  relations,  the  diversity  becomes 
still  more  marked.  The  gas  (defiant  gas)  is  remarkable  for  the  num- 
ber of  compounds  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  has  been,  from  the  va- 
riety of  its  reactions,  of  great  influence  on  the  existing  theories  of 
organic  chemistry.  The  solid  is  inattackable  even  by  the  strongest 
agents,  and,  from  its  total  indifference  to  combination,  has  been  culed 
paraffine  (parum  affinis.)  In  this  case,  the  difference  of  properties 
indicates  a  difference  of  structure  much  more  profound  than  that  by 
which  change  of  density,  colour,  or  even  crystalline  arrangement 
could  have  its  source ;  it  is  not  merely  that  -the  molecules  are  dif- 
ferently placed,  but  that  the  molecules  are  different  i  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  which  imite  to  constitute  the  chemical  equivalent  of  the 
body  are  themselves  differently  arranged,  and  thus  give  rise  to  dif- 
ference of  properties  i  and  the  physical  molecules  formed  by  their 
reunion  being  again  grouped  according  to  dissimilar  laws,  produce 
the  diversity  of  physical  properties  and  states  of  aggregation ;  the 
bodies  being  thus  m  every  property  unlike,  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  independent  substances  i  they  are  said  to  be  isomeric  (from  laoc 
fiepog)  because  they  have  the  same  ultimate  composition,  but  in  aU 
their  chemical  relations  they  may  differ  as  widely  as  bodies  which 
have  no  element  in  common. 

When,  therefore,  the  groups  of  chemical  molecules  are  differently 
arranged,  the  various  differences  in  colour,  density,  solubility,  and 
figure  which  belong  to  dimorphous  bodies  are  produced ;  but  when 
the  difference  of  arrangement  extends  to  the  chemical  constituents 
of  these  molecular  groups,  independent,  but  isomeric  bodies  are 
produced. 

It  is  generally  found  that  this  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the 
chemicad  molecule  has  the  effect  of  changing,  in  a  simple  manner, 
the  equivalent  number  of  the  body.  Thus  ou  of  turpentine  and  oil 
of  citron  are  isomeric,  each  having  the  composition  0^  i  but  when 
we  combine  these  oils  with  muriatic  acid,  we  find  that  the  equiv- 
alent group  of  oil  of  turpentine  contains  CuHie,  while  that  of  oil  of 
citron  is  only  CjoHgj  it  is  remarkal^le  that,  though  the  chemical 
group  of  oil  of  citron  is  only  one  half  the  weight  of  that  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  it  exercises  the  same  power  of  circular  polarization,  but 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Another  example  of  this  simplicity  of 
proportion  in  weight  between  the  equivalents  of  isomeric  bodies,  is 
met  with  in  common  alcohol  and  methylic  ether,  that  of  the  former 
being  C4HaOt,  that  of  the  latter  being  GzHgO. 

The  difference  of  the  chemical  constitution  in  isomeric  bodies  is 
not  limited  to  magnitude,  as  determined  by  the  weight  of  their 
equivalent,  but  extends  to  internal  structure.  Thus  alcohol  is  com* 
posed  of  ether  and  water,  C4H5O.+H.O.,  while  methylic  ether  cannot 
be  resolved  into  those  substances.  Formiate  of  methylene  and  glacial 
acetic  acid  are  each  C4H4O4,  not  differing  even  in  the  weight  of  their 
equivalent ;  but  all  the  properties  of  these  bodies  show  that  glacial 
acetic  acid  is  C4H303+H*0.,kWhLle  formiate  of  methylene  is  G^.Os+ 
CcHsO.  Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent| 
'mt  these  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  principle* 
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It  is  necessary,  howeyer,  in  studying  such  cases  of  isomerism,  to 
bear  in  mind  what  has  been  so  beautifully  shown  by  Graham,  that 
the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  in  quantities  so  small  as  to  be  total- 
ly unappreciable,  except  in  the  most  rigidly  accurate  analysis,  may 
change  so  completely  the  properties  of  bodies  that  they  will  sim- 
ulate isomerism.  Thus  phosphuretted  hydrogen  may  exist  in  two 
conditions,  in  one  of  which  it  is  spontaneously  inflammable,  and  in 
the  other  not.  They  both  give,  on  analysis,  the  same  formula, 
P.H, ;  but  the  first  may  be  changed  into  the  second  by  mere  admix- 
ture with  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  vapour  of  ether,  and  the  sec- 
ond may  be  converted  into  the  first  by  the  most  minute  bubble  of 
nitrous  acid  gas.  Such  bodies,  therefore,  which  owe  their  diversity 
of  properties  to  accidental  circumstances,  are  not  isomeric,  and 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those  before  described. 

As  we  have  thus  traced  a  gradual  transition  from  the  feeblest  in- 
dications of  dimorphism,  to  the  complete  diflerence  of  structure  and 
properties  constituting  isomerism,  it  becomes  an  interesting  ques- 
tion whether  we  may  not  have  occasion  to  retrace  our  steps,  and 
to  seek  in  those  bodies  which  we  have  hitherto  considered  as  only 
differing  in  physical  properties,  for  evidence  of  difference  in  chem- 
ical arrangement.  May  not  a  simple  substance,  as  sulphur  or  anti- 
mony, enter  into  combmation  with  equivalents  of  different  weights, 
and  so  resemble  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  citron ;  and  may  not 
this  difference  in  equivalents  be  the  source  of  diversity  in  formi 
When  sulphur  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  bisulphate  of  potash,  may 
we  not  reasonably  suppose  that  its  molecules  are  grouped  into  a 
complex  figure,  like  that  of  the  <^mpound  salt,  and  that  its  equiv. 
alent  is,  in  proportion,  greater  than  when  it  crystallizes  as  a  simple 
body  1  We  say  that  two  ordinary  equivalents  of  manganese  replace 
one  of  chlorine,  but  is  it  not  really  that  when  manganese  replaces 
chlorine,  its  equivalent  is  double  what  it  is  when  it  replaces  hydro- 
gen or  copper  1  Manganese  replacing  chlorine,  is  to  manganese  re- 
placing copper,  what  oil  of  turpentine  is  to  oil  of  citron  ;  and  hence 
it  may  be  isomeric  with  itself,  for  the  functions  it  performs  in  its 
two  modes  of  combination  are  the  most  widely  different  possible* 
The  bisulphuret  of  iron,  in  its  cubical  form,  is  Fe.Si,  and,  like  Mn.02, 
is  decomposed  only  by  a  red  heat,  when  it  parts  with  one  third  of 
its  volatile  constituent ;  but  in  its  rhombic  form,  may  not  its  equiv- 
alent be  Fe2S4,  resembling  CI.O4,  and,  like  it,  be  decomposed  by  the 
slightest  causes  1 

The  circumstance  that  isomeric  bodies  are  almost  universally  con- 
nected by  simple  relations  between  their  atomic  weights,  coupled 
with  the  idea  that  even  among  the  simple  bodies  a  kind  of  isomer- 
ism may  be  the  cause  of  their  dimorphous  conditions,  acquires  re- 
markable interest  from  the  fact  that  the  equivalent  numbers  of  many 
of  the  simple  bodies  are  closely  related  to  one  another,  as  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : 
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HeqidTaleiitofbiBmiith           =  106*((5 

S            "          palladimn.    .    .  106-72 

8   eqoiyalent  of  O0mium     .    .    .  199*72 

1             *•          gold      ....  199  21 

1    eqoivaient  of  platina  ....  98-84 

I            "          iridium      ...  98 

L   equivalent  of  molybdenum  .    .  47-96 

^           **          tungsten    .    .    .  47-40 


84i 


1   equivalent  of  zinc 

1  "  yttrium 

\  "  antimony 

i  "  tellurium 

2  *'  sulphur 


equivalent  of  cobalt 
1  "  nickel 

i  "  tin    . 


82-31 
32  25 
32  40 
3213 
82  24 

2967 
29-62 
29-46 


May  it  not  be  possible  that  science  shall  hereafter  find  the  metals 
so  connected  to  be  truly  uomeric  1  In  no  case  are  the&r  properties 
more  different ;  and  we  nnd  in  the  racemic  and  tartaric  acids  an 
example  of  the  general  similarity  of  properties  in  the  compounds 
of  isomeric  bodies,  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  combinations  of 
sulphur  and  tellurium,  or  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  among  the  simple 
substances. 

Considerable  probability  is  given  to  the  idea  of  the  compound  na- 
ture  of  bodies  at  present  considered  simple,  by  the  existence  of 
certain  compound  bodies  which  simulate  the  properties  of,  and 
enter  into  combination  subject  to'  the  same  laws  as  the  undecom- 
pounded  substances.  Thus  carbon  and  hydrogen  unite  to  form  a 
gras,  cyanogen,  which  combines  with  the  metals,  with  oxygen,  with 
hydrogen,  &c.,  precisely  as  chlorine  does ;  it  is  the  origin  or  root 
of  a  series  of  cyanides,  as  chlorine  is  of  a  series  of  chlorides,  and 
it  is  hence  called  9,  compound  radical.  The  discovery  of  this  prin- 
ciple by  Gay  Lussac  was  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  exact  and 
philosophicfd  in  our  views  of  organic  chemistry.  Bodies  which 
contain  the  same  ultimate  elements  may  be  different,  because  they 
contain  different  radicals,  precisely  as  the  salts  of  nickel  and  the 
salts  of  cobalt  will  remain  quite  distinct,  even  should  nickel  and  co- 
balt be  hereafter  shown  to  be  isomeric  bodies.  This  principle  of 
compound  radicals  is  so  beautiful  and  so  easily  applied,  that  its  use 
has  been,  as  I  conceive,  somewhat  too  extensively  adopted ;  and 
hence,  wherever  simplicity  of  expression  was  sought  for,  or  a  dif- 
ference of  properties  was  to  be  explained,  the  formulas  of  organic 
bodies  were  perhaps  too  hastily  grouped,  by  the  assumption  of  a 
hypothetic  radical,  of  which  the  different  bodies  of  the  series  were 
supposed  to  be  combinations.  It  is  certain  that,  in  many  cases,  this 
plan  has  been  of  great  use  to  science,  as  in  the  benzyle  theory  of 
Liebig,  and  in  the  ether  and  ammonia  theories  proposed  by  Ber- 
zelius  and  myself;  but  I  consider  the  degree  to  which  it  has  latterly 
been  extended,  by  which  the  existence  of  a  great  variety  of  bodies 
has  been  assumed,  for  which  there  is  scarcely  any  reason,  except 
some  additional  simplicity  of  formulas,  which  often  served  to  con- 
ceal the  truth,  to  have  been  productive  of  much  disadvantage  to 
true  science  and  a  misdirection  of  thought,  which  we  should  seek 
as  much  as  possible  to  avoid. 

In  all  that  has  been  described  of  the  arrangement  of  the  elements 
of  compound  bodies,  their  union  has  been  considered  as  resulting 
from  their  antagonistic  and  mutually  neutralizing  properties,  and 
the  successive  stages  of  composition  being  effected  in  binary 
groups:  thus  crystallized  alum  is  a  compound  of  water  and  dry 
alum  3  this  last,  a  compound  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of 

Go 
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alumina ;  these  respectively,  compoimds  of  sulphnric  aeid  and  a  baie 
which  consists  of  oxygen  united  to  a  metal ;  the  sulphuric  acid  it 
self  heing  formed  hy  the  union  of  oxygen  and  sulphur.  This  view 
results  necessarily  from  what  has  heen  said  of  the  nature  of  chem- 
ical affinity,  and  expresses  faithfully  the  principle  upon  which  the 
electro-chemical  theory  has  heen  formed ;  there  is  no  douht  hut  that 
the  constitution  of  inorganic  bodies  is  regulated  in  this  way,  but  we 
meet  with  considerable  difficulty  in  applying  its  principles  to  or- 
ganic chemistry.  Thus  I  myself  sue^gested  a  few  years  ago,  that 
Uie  formic  and  acetic  acids  shoidd  be  Tooled  upon  as  oxides  of  com- 
pound radicals,  formyle  and  acetyle,  GgR.0s==Fo.0s  and  C4HsO$= 
AcOs,  by  which  means  a  variety  of  bodies  of  analogous  constitution 
were  simply  connected  together,  as  the  formyle  or  acetyle,  which 
combine  with  oxygen  to  form  those  vegetable  acids,  combine  with 
iodine,  chlorine,  sulphur,  and  cyanogen  to  form  binary  compounds, 
precisely  as  manganese  (a  simple  radical)  combines  with  oxygen  to 
form  manganic  acid,  and  with  chlorine,  &c.,  to  form  an  analogous 
series  of  bodies.  I  am  far  from  abandoning  this  view :  the  4uestioB 
of  its  full  applicability  will  be  discussed  among  the  general  laws  of 
organic  chemistry,  but  at  present  we  will  attend  to  omy  one  circum- 
stance connected  with  it.  Hydrated  acetic  acid  is  formed  from  al- 
cohol, by  the  latter  losing  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  and  gaining 
two  of  oxyffen  in  theb  place ;  and  in  like  manner,  hydrated  formic 
acid  is  produced  from  pyioxylic  spirit,  by  losing  Hg  and  gaining  O9, 
thus: 


Alcohol C4He08 

gives  by      .    .     ^H2+Qi 

Hydrated  acetic  acid  .    C4H4O4. 


Pyroi^lic  spirit      .    .    CiH40a 
gives  by      .    .     — HH-Oa 

Hydrated  acetic  acid  .    G2H1O4. 


Now,  if  acetic  acid  contains  acetyle,  does  it  exist  in  alcohol ;  or 
must  we  consider  that,  by  the  gradual  process  of  oxidation,  the 
molecular  structure  of  the  alcohol  is  totally  broken  up,  and  that  the 
acetic  acid  formed  has  no  natural  or  necessary  connexion  with  itl 

We  owe  to  Dumas  the  introduction  of  a  principle  into  organic 
chemistry,  which,  applied  to  changes  such  as  those  described  above, 
promises  to  shed  considerable  light  upon  the  reactions  and  consU 
tution  of  organic  bodies ;  but  it  yet  involves  conditions  ^o  opposed 
to  our  present  ideas  of  chemical  affinity,  that  we  can  only  look  on 
it  as  a  proposition  which  merits  profound  attention.  He  considers 
that  the  elements  of  organic  bodies  are  not  united  by  affinity  arising 
from  opposition  of  properties,  but  that  they  represent  a  group  of 
molecules  connected  by  a  single  force,  precisely  as  the  planetary 
masses  are  by  gravitation,  and  just  as  any  of  the  planets  might  be 
replaced  in  the  solar  system  by  a  ball  of  matter  of  totally  different 
chemical  properties,  provided  its  gravitating  mass  remained  the 
same,  without  disturbing  in  the  least  the  conditions  of  mechanical 
equilibrium ;  so,  in  an  organic  substance,  elements  of  the  most  di- 
verse characters  may  be  substituted  for  each  other,  and  yet  the 
molecular  group  remain  unaltered  in  structure  and  physical  consti- 
tution. Thus  the  molecular  group  of  alcohol  (C^Ufi^)  contains 
twelve  chemical  atoms.  When  it  is  changed  into  acetic  acid  ^€411404), 
the  uumbei  of  chemical  atoms  is  the  same  ^  the  mechanical  type  of 
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the  body  is  unaltered,  although  its  chemieal  properties  are  complete- 
ly changed  and  a  new  substance  formed.  Bodies,  therefore,  are 
classified  by  Dumas  according  to  certain  types  or  models.  When 
the  number  of  molecules  in  the  equivalents  of  the  bodies  remains 
the  same  while  the  nature  of  the  elements  changes,  the  bodies  have 
the  same  mechanical  type ;  but  if  the  substitution  of  elements  is  ac- 
companied by  a  change  of  properties,  the  chemical  type  of  the  ori- 
ginal body  is  destroyed.  Thus  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  have  not  the 
same  chemical  type. 

When  acetic  acid  is  treated  with  chlorine,  it  loses  three  equiva- 
lents  of  hydrogen  and  gains  three  of  chlorine  (G4H4O4 — ^H,+C1,= 
C4G]«H.0439  forming  chloroacetic  acid.  The  sum  of  the  molecules 
is  here  twelve,  and  this  substance  has  the  same  mechanical  t3rpe  as 
alcohol  and  common  acetic  acid ;  but  in  changing  to  this  body,  com- 
mon acetic  acid  scarcely  changes  its  properties,  and  hence  is  said 
to  retain  its  chemical  type.  When  ether  (C4HiO.)  is  treated  with 
chlorine,  its  hydrogen  is  totally  replaced  by  chlorine,  and  the  body 
(C4GI5O.),  chlorine  ether,  is  proauced ;  the  number  of  molecules  being 
the  same,  the  mechanical  type  is  preserved ;  but  more,  the  chlorine 
ether  combines  with  acids  forming  salts  like  those  of  common  ether, 
which  it  resembles  in  all  essential  chemical  characters,  and  hence, 
in  this  case,  the  chemical  type  is  undisturbed,  notwithstanding  the 
total  substitution  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen,  a  body  differing  from  it 
so  much  in  general  characters. 

The  question  how  far  this  theory  of  types  should  be  adopted,  and 
how  far  the  law  of  substitution  on  which  it  rests  is  verified  by  ex- 
periment, will  be  hereafter  examined.    The  theory  is  here  only  no-  * 
ticed  as  involving  important  relations  between  the  mechanical  tftruc* 
ture  and  the  chemical  constitution  of  organic  bodies. 

SECTION  IV. 

OF    CATALYSIS. 

The  decomposition  of  compound  bodies  is  frequently  effected  by 
the  intervention  of  causes  which  cannot  be  refened  to  ordinary  af- 
finity ;  and  in  many  cases,  bodies  which  have  but  little  tendency  to 
unite,  enter  into  combination  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  sub- 
stance for  which  neither  has  affinity,  and  which  remains,  after  the 
action  is  completed,  perfectly  unaltered.  Thus,  when  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  mixed  together  in  a  gaseous  form,  are  brought  into  contact 
with  a  clean  slip  of  platinum,  they  gradually  unite,  and  so  much 
heat  may  be  evolved  by  their  rapid  combination  as  to  ignite  the 
platinum,  and  explode  the  remainder  of  the  gas.  In  this  case  we 
seek  to  explain  the  phenomenon  by  supposing  that  the  platinum 
condenses  powerfully  on  its  surface  a  layer  of  mixed  gaseous  par- 
ticles, and  thus  brings  them  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  attrac- 
tion. But  this  expumation  does  not  apply  to  other  cases.  If  we 
boil  starch  (CuH(oO,o)  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  suc- 
cessively into  dextrine,  gum,  starch-sugar,  an^,  finally,  crystallizable 
grape-sugar  (G,2HisO,2)t  having  associated  to  itself  the  constituents 
of  two  equivalents  of  water.  At  the  termination  of  the  process,  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  found  unaltered  in  properties  and  in  quantity,  so 
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that  the  smallest  portion  of  solphuric  aoid  is  sufficient  to  eonveit 
into  sugar  an  indefinitely  great  quantity  of  starch.  If  oxamide 
(GsObN.Hj)  be  diffused  through  water,  in  contact  with  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  it  gradually  disappears,  and,  appro- 
priating to  itself  the  elements  of  an  equivalent  of  water,  is  converted 
into  neutral  oxalate  of  ammonia,  (C2OS+N.H9),  the  small  quantity  of 
oxalic  acid  originally  added  remaining  unaltered  and  in  excess. 

Among  instances  of  decomposition  by  forces  of  this  kind,  the  ox- 
ygenated water  (H.O2)  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  This  substance, 
'men  pure,  separates  spontaneously,  after  some  time,  ii^to  water  and 
oxygen  gas,  but  its  decomposition  may  be  rendered  violent  and  in- 
stantaneous by  putting  it  into  contact  with  finely-divided  metallic 
platinum,  or  metallic  silver,  or  black  oxide  of  manganese,  or  fibrine, 
or  a  variety  of  other  bodies.  In  all  these  cases,  the  body  added  re- 
mains quite  unaltered ;  no  afiinity  can  be  traced  between  it  and  the 
oxygenated  water,  the  mere  presence  of  the  foreign  body  appearing 
to  cause  the  decomposition. 

Berzelius,  who  first  directed  general  attention  to  these  phenomena, 
proposed  to  attribute  them  to  a  peculiar  force,  dififering  from  ordi- 
nary afiinity.  When  one  body  is  decomposed  by  another,  in  virtue 
of  a  superior  affinitary  power,  the  decomposing  body  combines  with 
one  element  of  the  body  which  is  decomposed,  and  the  other  is  then 
expelled.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  obtain  the  constituents  of  bodies 
by  ordinary  analysis  ;  and  for  distinction,  he  proposes  to  term  such 
decompositions  as  those  just  described,  operations  of  catalysis^  and 
to  name  the  power  which  these  bodies  have  of  acting  by  mere  con- 
tact, a  catalytic  farce. 

It  is  evident,  certainly,  that  by  giving  a  name  to  this  class  of  phe- 
nomena,* we  are  enabled  usefully  to  contemplate  them  as  a  group, 
and  to  examine  more  easily  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
ordinary  action ;  yet  the  word  catalysis  really  teaches  us  nothing  of 
the  phenomena,  and  it  is,  indeed,  improbable  that  such  varied  cases 
of  union  and  separation  should  be  derivable  from  one  single  force.  It 
is  hence  necessary,  before  concluding  on  the  nature  of  this  action, 
to  trace  it  through  a  greater  variety  of  cases,  and  to  revert  briefly 
to  the  conditions  of  afiinity  by  which  the  elements  of  compound 
bodies  are  held  together. 

The  elements  of  a  compound  substance  are  retained  together  in 
a  certain  molecular  arrangement,  because  the  afiinities  are  then  sat- 
isfied ;  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  while  the  elements  remain 
the  same,  their  afiinities  for  each  other  might  be  just  as  completely 
satisfied  by  a  difiTerent  molecular  arrangement.  The  original  body 
might  therefore  be  changed  into  another,  by  a  change  in  the  action 
of  its  own  particles,  independent  of  snj  substance  actin|^  chemically 
on  it  from  without ;  and  hence  the  prmciple  of  catalytic  decompo- 
sition resolves  itself  into  a  means  of  disturbing  the  molecular  equi- 
librium of  a  compound  body,  so  that  it  can  be  only  restored  when 
the  particles  are  difierently  arranged.  Catalysis  may,  therefore,  be 
produced  not  merely  by  the  presence  of  various  bodies,  but  stiH 
more  remarkably  by  the  action  of  physical  agents,  among  which 
heat  is  the  most  powerful ;  thus,  when  acetate  of  lime  (C4He04Ca.) 
is  strongly  heated,  the  equilibrium  of  its  molecular  group  is  over 
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tutned,  and  when  the  affinities  again  satisfy  themselves,  two  new 
bodies  result,  acetone  and  carbonate  of  lime  (C^HsO.  and  C.OsGa.). 
Destructive  distillation  is  therefore  a  catalytic  process,  and  the  or- 
igin of  all  pyrogenic  products  is  to  be  traced  to  the  new  conditions 
under  which  the  affinities  are  satisfied,  which  had  originally  united 
the  elements  of  the  body  exposed  to  heat.  The  sudden  decomposi- 
tion of  explosive  bodies  by  an  elevation  of  temperature  or  by  a 
slight  blow,  is  traceable  to  the  same  disturbance  of  the  old  equUih- 
rium,  and  establishment  of  the  new.  A  most  important  means  of 
thus  setting  into  motion  the  particles  of  bodies,  and  enabling  them 
to  rearrange  themselves  under  new  forms,  consists  in  bringing  them 
into  contact  with  a  substance  already  in  a  state  of  decomposition ; 
thus,  if  oxygenated  water  be  brought  into  contact  with  oxide  of  sil- 
ver, the  decomposition  is  propagated  to  the  latter,  which  is  com- 
pletely resolved  into  oxygen  and  metallic  silver ;  if  peroxide  of  lead 
be  used,  it  is  converted  into  protoxide  by  the  escape  of  half  its  ox- 
ygen, and  even  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  may  be  reduced  to 
the  state  of  protoxide  if  the  solution  contain  an  acid ;  in  all  these 
cases,  the  decomposition,  which  commenced  with  the  oxygenated 
water,  extends  to  the  metallic  oxide,  in  virtue  of  the  motion  com- 
municated to  their  particles,  enabling  the  new  arrangement  to  be 
effected.  .  In  some  instances,  in  organic  chemistry,  this  principle  is 
still  more  beautifully  shown.  If  a  solution  of  su^r  (C,gHi|Oi,)  be 
brought  into  contact  with  a  little  decomposing  gluten  or  yeast,  it 
unites  with  the  elements  of  an  equivalent  of  water,  and  divides  it- 
self into  two  equivalents  of  alcohol,  2  (CfHgOs),  and  four  of  carbonic 
acid,  4  (CO,).  If  a  solution  of  urea  (C.O.N.Hs)  be  put  in  contact 
with  yeast,  it  unites  also  with  an  atom  of  water,  and  is  then  decom- 
posed into  an  equivalent  of  ammonia  (N.H,)  and  one  of  carbonic 
acid.  The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  in  the  processes  of  ger- 
mination and  of  malting,  is  effected  by  a  substance  which  accompa- 
nies the  starch  in  the  grain.  This  substance  is  called  diastase,  and 
is  analogous  in  most  of  its  properties  to  vegetable  ffluten.  The 
slow  decomposition  of  the  diastase  communicates  to  tne  molecules 
of  many  thousand  times  its  weight  of  starch  the  degree  of  motion 
necessary  for  their  rearrangement,  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
elements  of  water  requisite  for  the  formation  of  starch-sugar. 

If  platinum,  which  is,  by  itself,  totally  unacted  on  by  nitric  acid, 
be  alloyed  with  silver,  the  alloy  dissolves  in  dilute  nitric  acid  with- 
out leaving  any  residue.  Pure  copper  is  not  acted  upon  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid ;  but  when  it  is  alloyed  with  nickel  and  zinc,  as  in 
the  argentine,  or  German  silver  of  commerce,  it  dissolves  complete- 
ly. In  these  cases,  the  molecular  action  which  produces  the  com- 
bination with  the  acid  was  not  possessed  by  the  platina  or  copper 
when  alone,  but  is  acquired  by  them,  being  transmitted  from  the 
other  metals  with  which  they  are  aUoyed. 

It  may  not  be  easy, to  reouce  to  the  action  of  this  principle  all 
phenomena  of  catalysis;  for,  in  the  imperfect  light  by  which  we 
contemplate  them,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  rank  together  circum- 
stances whose  real  nature  is  very  different ;  but,  at  all  events,  we 
must  recognise  in  this  principle,  the  definite  introduction  of  t^hich 
into  science  is  due  to  liiebig,  a  cause  of  chemical  decomposition 
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pecnliarly  important  in  explaining  the  complex  reactions  of  organic 
bodies.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  this  law,  of  which  the  simplest 
expression  is,  that  where  two  chemical  substances  are  in  contact, 
any  motion  occurring  among  the  particles  of  the  one  may  be  com* 
municated  to  the  particles  of  the  other,  is  of  a  more  purely  mechan- 
ical nature  than  any  other  principle  as  yet  received  in  chemistry ; 
and  when  more  definitely  established  by  succeeding  research,  it 
may  be  the  basis  of  a  dynamical  theory  in  chemistry,  as  the  law  of 
equivalents  and  of  multiple  combination  expresses  the  statical  con- 
dition of  bodies  which  unite  by  chemical  force. 

We  must,  at  least,  look  upon  these  actions  of  catalysis,  the  con- 
ditions of  molecujar  arrangement  which  give  rise  to  isomerism  and 
dimorphism,  and  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  types  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  mere  binary  combination,  as  tending  towards  a 
change  in  our  ideas  of  the  nature  of  chemical  affinity,  which  may, 
before  long,  remodel  the  whole  constitution  of  the  science. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ON  THB  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  £L£M£NTABT  BODIBS. 

The  principal  classifications  of  the  simple  bodies  that  have  been 
proposed  are  those  of  Berzelius,  founded  on  their  electro-chemical 
relations,  and  of  Thompson,  who  divided  them  into  supporters  and 
ion-supporters  of  combustion.  It  has,  however,  been  fully  shown, 
that  in  combustion  each  body  is  mutually  a  supporter  and  a  com- 
bustible :  oxygen  bums  in  hydrogen  or  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  just 
as  much  as  hydrogen  or  sulphur  bum  in  oxygen ;  Thompson's  prin- 
ciple is  therefore  radically  defective ;  and  the  electro-chejtaical  the- 
ory, although  far  superior  as  a  principle,  is  liable  to  weighty  objec- 
tions of  a  somewhat  similar  kind.  These  have  been  ahready,  how- 
ever, so  far  noticed,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  simple  bodies  in  that 
series  so  fully  given,  p.  188,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recur  farther 
to  the  subject. 

The  kind  of  classification  that  is  suited  to  the  present  wants  of 
chemistry  must  be  founded  upon  the  general  analogy  of  properties 
between  substances  belonging  to  the. same  class,  and  on  their  iso- 
morphous  replacement  of  one  another.  This  last  character  is  not 
absolute ;  for,  from  the  dimorphism  of  many  of  the  simple  bodies, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  assign  their  true  crystalline  relations  to  each 
other,  and  in  many  cases  we  do  not  possess  any  positive  information 
of  their  form^. 

Graham  has  recently  proposed  a  classification  which  expresses, 
more  completely  than  any  other,  the  natural  relations  of  the  simple 
bodies.  The  first  class  consists  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and 
tellurium.  The  parallelism  in  properties  of  the  last  three  is  com^ 
plete,  and  their  compounds  are  strictly  isomorphous ;  their  similar- 
ity to  oxygen  is  not  so  perfect,  but  they  resemble  it  in  their  method 
of  combination  and  in  the  characters  of  the  substances  which  they 
form  in  uniting  with  hydrogen  and  the  metals. 
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The  seooiid  class  comprises  magnesium,  calcinmy  manganese,  iron, 
cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  cadmium,  copper,  hydrogen,  bismuth,  chromi- 
um, aluminum,  glucinam,  vanadium,  zircttnium,  3rttrium,  thorium. 
The  similar  salts  of  the  protoxides  of  this  class  are  isomorphous  3 
and,  as  has  been  already  shown  under  the  head  of  Isomorphism,  two 
equivalents  of  a  protoxide  of  this  class  replace  one  equivalent  of  an 
alkali.  Chromium,  aluminum,  glucinum,  vanadium,  and  zirconium 
do  not  form  protoxides,  but  sesquioxides,  the  salts  of  which  are  iso- 
morphous with  those  of  the  sesquioxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  A 
remarkable  connexion  is  established  between  this  class  and  the  prece- 
ding by  the  ismorphism  of  the  manganic  acid  (Mn.O,)  and  chromic 
acid  (Cr.Os)  with  sulphuric  acid  (S.O3),  indicating  that  under  cer 
tain  circumstances  these  metals  may  change  from  one  natural  fam- 
ily to  another. 

The  third  class  contains  barium,  strontium,  and  lead.  Their  salts 
are  strictly  isomorphous,  and  they  are  connected  together  by  great 
similarity  of  chemical  properties.  Thus  the  sulphates  of  the  metals 
of  the  second  class  are  soluble  in  water,  while  the  sulphates  of  this 
class  are  almost  insoluble.  Calcium  approximates  to  this  condition 
by  the  sparing  solubility  of  sulphate  of  lime ;  and  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  families  is  still  more  fully  shown  by  the  dimorphism 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  it  having  in  one  form  the  figure  of  the  carbon- 
ates of  magnesia  and  of  iron,  and  in  the  other  that  of  the  carbonates 
of  barytes  and  of  lead.   * 

The  fourth  class  consists  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  silver.  The 
similarity  of  chemical  properties  of  potassium  and  sodium  is  suffi- 
ciently evident ;  and  although  their  compounds  are  not  frequently 
isomorphous,  yet  there  is  good  reason  for  attributing  that  to  the  di- 
morphism of  each.  Silver  differs  remarkably  in  its  chemical  rela- 
tions from  potassium  and  sodium,  and  the  only  grounds  for  inserting 
it  in  this  class  is  the  isomorphism  of  sulphate  of  silver  with  anhy- 
drous sulphate  of  soda. 

The  salts  of  potash  are  perfectly  isomorphous  with  the  salts  of 
ammonia  which  contain  an  atom  of  water ;  and  hence,  if  the  base 
of  the  ammoniacal  salts  (N.Hg+H.O.)  be  written  N.H4 .  O.,  it  may 
be  considered  as  an  oxide  of  a  compound  radical  which  is  isomorph- 
ous with  potassium,  and  would  rank,  did  we  not  know  its  compo- 
sition, in  the  present  group.  This  view  of  the  composition  of  the 
ammoniacal  salts  was  suggested  by  Berzelius,  who  gave  to  that  com- 
pound radical  the  name  ammonium ;  but  I  have  since  shown  that 
the  replacement  is  really  by  two  equivalents  of  a  hydrogen  com- 
pound, as  already  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  second  class. 

Fifth  class,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine.  This  group 
is  best  characterized  by  similarity  of  chemical  properties ;  and,  so 
far  as  observation  extends,  their  isomorphism  appears  to  be  com- 
plete. It  is  connected  with  the  first  and  second  classes  by  means 
of  manganese,  of  which  two  equivalents  replace,  in  truly  isomorph- 
ous compounds,  one  of  chlorine. 

Sixth  class,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony.  In  their 
chemical  history  these  compounds  exhibit  considerable,  though  not 
complete  similarity.  The  corresponding  compounds  of  arsenic,  an- 
timony, and  phosphorus  are  generally  isomorphous,  but  in  no  case 
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•imilar  to  those  which  produce  dimorphism,  a  variety  of  difierences 
in  physical  constitution  observable  in  certain  bodies ;  thus  mdted 
sulphur  is,  at  230^  F.,  perfectly  liquid;  on  being  heated  to  430^  it 
becomes  thick,  and  so  tenacious  that  the  vessel  containing  it  may 
be  inverted  without  it  running  out*;  when  heated  farther  to 480^,  it 
becomes  again  liquid,  and  continues  so  till  it  begins  to  boil.  When 
the  red  oxide  of  mercury  is  heated  nearly  to  redness,  it  becomes 
almost  quite  black.  If  the  red  iodide  of  mercury,  formed  by  pre* 
cipitation,  be  sublimed,  it  becomes  yellow ;  but  if  the  sublimed  mass 
be  scratched  with  a  pin,  the  edges  of  the  scratch  turn  red,  and  the 
redness  spreads  from  thence  until  the  whole  mass  is  converted  into 
its  original  condition.  Even  in  liquids  and  gases,  this  difference  in 
molecular  condition,  whether  produced  by  temperature  or  by  other 
causes,  appears  frequently  to  occur.  Thus  the  liquid  hyponitrous 
acid  (N.Og)  is  deep  green  at  60^,  but  at  4^  it  is  quite  colourless ; 
and  the  deep  red  gas  of  nitrous  acid  (N.O4)  becomes,  when  heated 
to  212°,  absolutely  black  and  opaque.  The  compound  of  starch  and 
iodine,  so  beautifully  blue-coloured  at  ordinary  temperatures,  be- 
comes colourless  when  heated  to  200^,  but  acquires  its  original  tint 
in  proportion  as  it  again  cools.  In  all  such  cases,  there  is  scarcely 
room  to  doubt  but  that,  if  we  had  as  perfect  methods  of  determining 
the  molecular  structure  as  is  afforded  by  the  measure  of  the  angles 
and  the  optical  propertie%  of  the  bodies  when  crystallized,  we  should 
find  these  phenomena  to  depend  upon  causes  of  the  sanl^  kind. 

In  solid  bodies,  a  difierence  of  molecular  structure,  fully  equiva- 
lent to  that  to  which  dimorphism  may  bereferred,  is  capable  of  being 
produced  by  very  simple  means.  Thus,  when  a  plate  of  glass  is  com- 
pressed by  means  of  a  screw,  it  assumes  a  doubly  refracting  structure, 
and  gives  with  polarized  light  a  cross  and  rings,  variously  disposed 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  pressure.  In  this  case,  the  change 
of  structure  arises  necessarily  from  an  increase  of  density  in  the 
compressed  portions ;  but  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  the 
converse  process ;  a  plate  of  glass  which  has  been  suddenly  cooled 
from  having  been  red-hot,  assumes  a  similar  doubly  refracting  and 
polarizing  structure,  although  here  the  density  is  diminished  in  place 
of  being  increased.  I  have  found  the  sp.  gr»  of  glass  suddenly 
chilled  to  be  about  y^^  less  than  that  of  glass  of  the  same  kind 
which  had  cooled  slowly,  indicating  that  the  volume  was  the  same 
that  it  had  occupied  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  that  hence  the  internal 
molecules  were  arranged  so  as  to  occupy  a  greater  space  than  in  the 
usual  condition. 

The  differences  of  chemical  properties  may,  however,  proceed 
much  farther,  so  that  in  place  of  considering  that  there  is  one  chem- 
ical substance  which  may  exist  in  two  molecular  conditions,  we  are 
obliged  to  consider  that  the  individuality  of  the  body  is  lost,  and 
that  in  its  two  forms  it  constitutes  two  distinct  and  independent 
chemical  substances.  Thus,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  al- 
cohol, we  obtain  a  gas  consisting  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  the 
proportion  of  an  equivalent  of  each.  In  the  destructive  distillation  oi 
wood,  a  solid  substance  is  obtained,  fusible  like  wax,  and  volatile  only 
at  a  high  temperature ;  this  consists  also  of  carbon  and  hydro^n, 
and  in  the  same  proportions.    These  elements,  so  combiDed,  present, 
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therefore,  a  difference  in  molecular  arrangement  still  mater  tkan 
those  which  have  been  observed  among  merely  dimorphous  bodiesi 
and  when  we  examine  their  chemical  relations,  the  diversity  becomes 
still  more  marked.  The  gas  (defiant  gas)  is  remarkable  for  the  num- 
ber  of  compounds  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  has  been,  from  the  va- 
riety of  its  reactions,  of  great  influence  on  the  existing  theories  of 
organic  chemistry.  The  solid  is  inattackable  even  by  the  strongest 
agents,  and,  from  its  total  indifference  to  combination,  has  been  culed 
parafline  (parum  aflinis.)  In  this  case,  the  difference  of  properties 
indicates  a  difference  of  structure  much  more  profound  than  that  by 
which  change  of  density,  colour,  or  even  crystalline  arrangement 
could  have  its  source ;  it  is  not  merely  that  -the  molecules  are  dif- 
ferently placed,  but  that  the  molecules  are  different ;  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  which  imite  to  constitute  the  chemical  equivalent  of  the 
body  are  themselves  differently  arranged,  and  thus  give  rise  to  dif- 
ference of  properties ;  and  the  physical  molecules  formed  by  their 
reunion  being  again  grouped  according  to  dissimilar  laws,  produce 
the  diversity  of  physical  properties  and  states  of  aggregation  i  the 
bodies  being  thus  in  every  property  unlike,  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  independent  substances ;  they  are  said  to  be  isomeric  (from  laoc 
fiBpog)  because  they  have  the  same  ultimate  composition,  but  in  aU 
their  chemical  relations  they  may  differ  as  widely  as  bodies  which 
have  no  element  in  common. 

When,  therefore,  the  groups  of  chemical  molecules  are  differently 
arranged,  the  various  differences  in  colour,  density,  solubility,  and 
figure  which  belong  to  dimorphous  bodies  are  produced ;  but  when 
the  difference  of  arrangement  extends  to  the  chemical  constituents 
of  these  molecular  groups,  independent,  but  isomeric  bodies  are 
produced. 

It  is  generally  found  that  this  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the 
chemictu  molecule  has  the  effect  of  changing,  in  a  simple  manner, 
the  equivalent  number  of  the  body.  Thus  ou  of  turpentine  and  oil 
of  citron  are  isomeric,  each  having  the  composition  C^ ;  but  when 
we  combine  these  oils  with  muriatic  acid,  we  find  that  the  equiv- 
alent group  of  oil  of  turpentine  contains  CuHie,  while  that  of  oil  of 
citron  is  only  CioHg;  it  is  remarkal^le  that,  though  the  chemical 
group  of  oil  of  citron  is  only  one  half  the  weight  of  that  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  it  exercises  the  same  power  of  circular  polarization,  but 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Another  example  of  this  simplicity  of 
proportion  in  weight  between  the  equivalents  of  isomeric  bodies,  is 
met  with  in  common  alcohol  and  methylic  ether,  that  of  the  former 
being  C4HSO8,  that  of  the  latter  being  CgHsO. 

The  difference  of  the  chemical  constitution  in  isomeric  bodies  is 
not  limited  to  magnitude,  as  determined  by  the  weight  of  their 
equivalent,  but  extends  to  internal  structure.  Thus  alcohol  is  com* 
posed  of  ether  and  water,  C^H^O.+H.O.,  while  methylic  ether  caimot 
be  resolved  into  those  substances.  Formiate  of  methylene  and  glacial 
acetic  acid  are  each  C4H4O4,  not  differing  even  in  the  weight  of  their 
equivalent ;  but  all  the  properties  of  these  bodies  show  that  glacial 
acetic  acid  is  6411303+11.0.,^  while  formiate  of  methylene  is  CgB.08+ 
C1H3O.  Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent| 
^ut  these  will  be  sufiicient  to  illustrate  the  principle- 
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Ml,  g,  cootBiiiiiig  water,  for  toch  gaaes  as  are  not  absoibed  by  It,  in  which  ii 

JTiTeited  a  glasa  Tesael  full  of  water,  which  is  suBlaineil  in  il  b;  the  pieesure  of  tbe 
external  air,  as  is  the  mercuiy  in  the  tube  of  the  barometer.  Tbe  orifice  of  the 
tube  c,  from  which  the  gas  issues,  being  brought  under  the  erfge  of  the  jar,  which 
is  generally  sostained  upon  a  shelf,  the  water  deseenda  according  as  the  bnbblea 
of  gas  ascend ;  and  when  the  jar  in  the  wat^  has  been  ail  replaced  by  the  gas,  the 
jar  may  be  removed  on  a  tray,  containiiig  as  much  water  as  Berres  to  prevent  aH 
dHnmuuicalioD  Irom  the  interioT  with  the  extern^  air. 

The  gaaomeier,  or  gas-holder,  consists  of  a  cyhndrical 
copper  vesael,  on  which  another  is  secured  by  five  props  of 
copper,  of  which  two  are  hollow  tubes,  in  connexion  with 
the  cylinder  bebw.  The  lube  n  passes  down  neaiiy  to  Uie 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  but  the  other,  n,  only  extenda  to 
the  upper  surface ;  both  are  prorided  vilh  stopcocks,  to 
,  Uiat  the  communication  between  the  cylinder  and  the 
■i  afq>eT  Teasel  may  be  opened  or  cut  off  at  pleasure.  At  I 
there  is  also  a  small  cube  with  a  siopcoclc,  and  below  tba« 
'   a  large  orifice  at  i,  nluch  can  be  tightly  closed  by  meana 


of  a 


ff.plug. 


To  fill  the  cylinder  with  water,  the  oiiGce  i  is  to  be 
closed,  and  all  the  stopcocks,  m,  «,  ^  left  open.    Water 
being  then  poured  into  the  appet  Teasel,  it  Sows  in  through 
the  tubes  m  and  n,  while  the  air  issues  at  I.    When  water 
begins  to  flow  out  at  I,  that  stopcock  is  to  bo  closed,  and 
then  the  air  which  sttU  remains  escapes  by  the  tube  n,  bab- 
bling through  the  water  in  the  upper  TSssel.     When  this 
also  ceases,  the  stopcocks  m  and  n  are  to  be  closed,  and 
ifao  orifice  i  being  then  opened,  the  cylinder  remains  full  of  water  by  the  external 
preaaure.    The  tube  from  which  the  gas  Lssaea  is  inserted  at  >,  and  a  quantity  of 
water  escapes  by  that  aperture  equal  in  volume  lo  the  gas  which  passes  in. 

A  great  rariely  of  processes  may  be  put  in  practice  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining-  oxygen  gas  ;  one,  which  is  very  simple  in  theory, 
and  of  great  interest  in  history,  from  being  that  hy  which  the  impor- 
tant agencies  of  oxygen  in  chemistry  were  first  recognised,  al- 
though it  is  not  Rt  present  practicably  useful,  is  the  following : 

Some  red  oxide  of  mercury  (Hg.O.)  is  to  be  introduced  into  a. 
retort,  a,  of  hard  glass,  to  which  is  then  attached  a  receiver,  b,  with 


a  tube,  c,  passing  to  the  pneumatic  trough.  On  applying  the  heat  of 
the  argand  spirit-lamp  to  the  oxide  of  mercury,  it  is  decomposed  ; 
the  oxygen  is  given  ofTin  the  state  of  gas,  and  may  be  collected  in 
the  bell  glass  e,  and  the  mercury  distils  over,  and,  condensing  in 
the  neck  of  the  retort,  collects  in  drops  which  flow  into  the  receiv* 
er.  The  substance  used  is  thus  resolved  into  mercury  and  oxygen ; 
from  109-4  grains,  there  would  have  been  obtained  lOl-*  grams  of 
metallic  mercury,  and  8  grains  of  oxygen  gas,  occupying  nt  the 
standard  temperature  and  pressure  23-4  cubic  inches.     It  was  by  an 
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experiment  of  tbie  kind  that  liaToUier  demonstntfld  the  true  eon- 
•titution  of  the  metallic  oxides. 

Although  there  are  few  metallic  oxidea  which,  as  that  of  merciuy, 
adinit  of  being  resolved  by  heat  completely  into  free  metal  and  ox- 
ygen, yet  many,  when  heated,  gire  off  a  portion  of  their  ozj^en, 
the  metal  remaining  in  a  lower  degree  of  oxidation.  Of  this  kiiid 
■re  the  peroxides  of  lead  and  of  manganese ;  and  it  is  generally  from 
the  latter  that  oxygen  is  obtained  for  experimental  pnrposea,  when 
it  is  not  required  to  be  absolutely  pure.  The  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese (Mn.Oj)  abandons,  when  at  a  red  heat,  one  third  of  its  oxygen, 
and  a  complex  oxide,  Mn,Ot,  remains,  analogoua  to  the  black  mag> 
■etic  oxide  of  iron,  and  formed  by  the  union  of  equiralenta  of  pro 


toxide  and  of  sesquioxide  (Ifn.O. +Mn,0,).  For  this  purpose  tfls 
manganese  is  introduced  in  an  iron  bottle,  a,  to  the  neck  of  which 
is  attached  a  piece  of  gun-barrel,  b,  and  this  connected  by  a  cork,  c, 
with  a  smaller  tube,  d.  For  sake  of  freedom  of  motion,  the  tube/, 
which  passes  to  the  pneumatic  trough  or  the  gasometer,  is  attached 
to  d  by  a  caoutchoue  connector,  e.  The  bottle  having  been  filled 
about  two  thirds  with  oxide  of  manganese,  may  be  placed  either  in 
a  common  fire  or  in  a  furnace,  its  parts  being  all  arranged  as  in  th« 
figure.    When  first  heated  some  water  passes  ofi*,  and  frequently. 


from  the  occurrence  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  of  ammonia  in  the 
Bubstance,  the  first  portions  of  gas  are  mixed  with  carbonic  acid  or 
with  nitrogen  ;  these  should  be  allowed  to  pass  away,  and  the  oxy- 
gen collected  only  when  a  small  tnbe  full  of  it  is  capable  of  relight- 
ing a  taper  four  or  five  times.  The  pure  dry  oxide  of  manganese 
consists  of  27-7  of  manganese,  united  to  sixteen  of  oxygen,  of  which 
5*3  are  given  off,  and  hence  1  ]b.  troy  of  it  is  capable  of  furnishing 
about  700  grains,  or  nearly  3000  cubic  inches,  equal  to  seven  impe- 
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rial  gallons  of  gas.  The  oxide  of  manganese  found  in  commerce  is, 
however,  not  pure ;  in  general  it  does  not  contain  more  than  65  per 
cent,  of  pure  oxide,  and  hence  the  quantity  of  oxygen  furnished  by 
a  pound  of  it  is  about  two  thirds  only  of  that  just  stated. 

reroxide  of  manganese  yields  more  of  its  oxygen  when  treated 
with  oil  of  vitriol  than  when  simply  ignited,  one  half  becoming 
free,  while  the  manganese,  with  the  remainder,  forms  protoxide, 
which  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid  thus :  H.O. .  S.03+Mn.02= 
H.O.  .  S.O3 .  Mn.O.+O. 

This  operation  is  conducted  by  placing  the  manganese  in  a  flask, 

a,  supported  in  a  little 
cup  of  sand,  6,  over  a 
lamp,  and  mixing  it  with 
twice  its  weight  of  oil  of 
vitriol;  a  tube,  c,  bent,  as 
in  the  figure,  passes  to 
the  pneumatic  trough, 
and  dips  under  the  edge 
of  the  jar  in  which  the 
gas  is  to  be  collected. 
When  the  flask  is  heat* 
ed,  oxygen  gas  is  rapid- 
ly disengaged,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that,  to- 
wards the  close,  the  wa- 
ter of  the  trough  may  not  pass  back  into  the  flask,  where,  mixing 
with  the  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  it  might  produce  an  unpleasant  explosion. 
The  decomposition  which  here  occurs  has  been  supposed  to  con- 
sist simply  in  the  expulsion  of  the  second  atom  of  oxygen  by  the 
.  sulphuric  acid  which  takes  its  place.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
By  a  very  gentle  heat,  the  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  the  peroxide, 
Mn.02,  into  protoxide,  Mn.O.,  and  permanganic  acid,  MuaO,  (dMn.O^ 
g^  ^SMii.O.+mrkiOX  This  last  is  decomposed,  when  the  temperature 
rises,  into  2(Mn.03), manganic  acid,  giving  out  one  equivalent  of  ox- 
ygen ;  but  the  temperature  must  be  raised  very  much  to  complete 
the  separation  of  the  Mn.Og  into  Oa  and  Mn.O.  Hence,  in  this  pro- 
cess, as  ordinarily  conducted,  the  residue  in  the  flask  is  found  to  be 
green,  from  manganic  acid ;  and,  although  in  theory  a  more  abun- 
dant source  of  oxygen  than  that  by  simple  ignition,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  3  to  2,  it  is  not  so  useful  in  practice. 

When  oxygen  is  required  completely  pure,  it  is  generally  prepared 

by  heating  in  a  glass  tube  or  flask,  to  which  a 
bent  tube  is  attached,  as  in  the  figure,  a  small 
quantity  of  chlorate  of  potash.  This  salt  con- 
sists of  chloric  acid  united  to  potash  GI.O5-I-E.O., 
and  when  heated  somewhat  above  its  melting 
point,  it  is  decomposed,  all  the  oxygen  it  con- 
tains being  evolved  in  the  state  of  gas,  and  the 
other  elements  remaining  combined  as  chloride 
of  potassium.  The  constituents  of  this  salt  are 
by  weight  35*4*  chlorine,  39*7  potassium,  and  48 
of  oxygen.  Hence  100  parts  of  it  give  39  of 
^  oxygen  by  weight,  or  an  ounce  troy,  187  grains, 
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or  543  cable  niches.  An  ounce  of  it  is  therefore  equivalent  in  ef- 
fect to  nix  ounces  of  ordinary  peroxide  of  maBganese. 

The  mOBt  remarltable  property  of  oxygen  is  the  energy  with  which 
it  supports  coinbuBttoD.  If  a  lighted  taper  be  blown  out,  so  that  a 
point  of  the  wick  shall  continue  red,  it  will  be  brilliantly  relighted 
on  being  plunged  into  a  veBsel  of  oxygen  gas,  and  this  may  be  re- 
peated Beveral  times  in  succession.  A  bit  of  charcoal,  heated  to 
redness  at  a  single  point,  bums,  when  immersed  in  oxygen,  with 
rapid  scintillations  of  exceeding  brilliancy ;  and  when  phosphorus 
is  inflamed  in  oxygen,  the  splendour  of  the  combustion  is  insupport- 
able to  the  eye.  Even  bodies  which  are  not  combustible  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  may  be  made  to  bum  in  oxygen.  Thus,  if  an 
iron  wire  be  tipped  at  its  extremity  with  sulphur,  or  hare  attached 
to  it  a  small  bit  of  waxed  cotton  wjck,  on  lighting  this,  and  plunging 
the  whole  into  the  gas,  the  combustion  extends  from  the  sulphur  or 
wick  to  the  iron,  which  is  converted  into  oxide,  with  the  disengage- 
ment of  most  brilliant  light.  The  heat  evolved  by  the  combination 
of  the  oxygen  and  iron  is  so  great,  that  the  oxide  formed  is  melted, 
and  flows  down  in  drops  from  the  extremity  of  the  burning  wire, 
which,  even  after  having  passed  through  a  layer  of  water,  fuse  them- 
selves into  the  substance  of  the  earthenware  plate,  upon  which  the 
gas  jai  generally  stands.  If,  at  the  moment  when  a  drop  of  oxide 
is  about  to  fall,  it  be  projected  by  a  little  jerk  against  the  side  of  the 
glass,  it  will  melt  its  way  into  its  substance,  or  even,  if  it  be  not 
thick,  pass  completely  through. 

The  lieaC  evolved  when  the  body  bums  in  pure  oxygen  ma;  be  readily  shown  bv 
Eimple  methods.     If  a  jet,  u,  be  aitacbed  to  the  lal- 
Fral  stopcock,  /,  or  the  gasometer,  and  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp.  h.  be  urged  by  the  issning  stream  of  gas, 
ss  by  a  blowpipe,  the  most  relractory  subslancea 
may  be  fosed  by  it.     If  the  tube  be  curved  down- 
ward, the  jet  may  be  brought  lo  bear  on  a  little  cup  j| 
of  red-hot  charcoal,  ia  which  the  body  lo  be  fused                                   ^ — 
may  be  laid,  and  thns.  upon  a  small  scale,  the  con-                                   ^K 
Etnjction  and  effect  of  the  most  poweiful  wind  Air-                                   ^P  ^k 
nacea  may  be  imitated.                                                                                 J 

Oxygen  gas  is  necessary  to  the  support  il 

of  animal  life.     It  is  the  oxygen  which  ex-  fl 

ists  in  the  atmospheric  air  mat  fits  it  for  i  ^^^ 

its  uses  in  the  economy  of  nature.     The  1^^^ 

blood  which  returns  dark  and  venous  into  the  lungs  is  there  changed 
into  the  bright  arterial  state,  by  absorbing  oxygen  and  evolving  car- 
bonic acid,  in  a  manner  of  which  the  exact  details  will  be  hereafter 
studied.  This  change  occurs  even  with  blood  which  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  body.  If  a  quantity  of  dark  blood,  drawn  from  a 
vein,  be  agitated  in  a  vessel  of  oxygen  gas,  it  is  immediately  changed 
into  the  vermilion-coloured  arterial  blood.  An  animal  can  live  long- 
er in  a  vessel  of  pure  oxygen  than  in  the  same  volume  of  atmosphe- 
ric air }  but  still,  pure  oxygen  is  sot  fitted  for  the  support  of  life.  It 
is  too  stimulating  ;  the  animal  lives  too  fast,  and  ultimately  dies  with 
symptoms  of  general  inflammatory  fever,  even  though  there  may  re- 
main still  a  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  capable  of  supporting  the  life  of 
another  nnimal  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  name  of  oxygen  was  given  to  this  body  from  the  idea  of  iti^ 
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peculiar  power  of  conferring  acid  properties  on  its  compounds ;  and, 
in  reality,  most  of  the  bodies  recognised  by  chemists  among  the 
class  of  acids  contiun  oxygen.  But  this  is  not  invariable ;  other 
simple  bodies  possess  the  same  power,  as  has  been  already  noticed 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  I  shall  have  opportunities  of  recur- 
ring to  it  when  describing  the  properties  of  those  bodies. 

Of  Hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  exists  abundantly  in  nature  as  a  constituent  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  and  is  particularly  of  interest  by  forming 
a  constituent  of  water.  From  this  fact  it  derives  its  name,  vdcjp 
yewcut)  (I  form  water),  and  it  is  by  the  decomposition  of  water  that 
hydrogen  is  almost  always  obtained  for  experimental  purposes. 

If  %  small  quantity  of  the  metal  potassium  be  placed  in  contact 
with  water,  it  immediately  abstracts  the  oxygen,  forming  potash, 
which  is  an  oxide  of  potassium.  The  hydrogen  is  set  free,  and  ap- 
pears as  a  g^s.  If  the  experiment  be  performed  under  a  bell  glass, 
mverted  in  a  basin  of  mercury  or  water,  the  gas  may  be  collected ; 
but  if  the  decomposition  takes  place  in  contact  with  the  atmospheric 
air,  so  much  heat  is  evolved  by  the  rapidity  and  intensity  of  the 
action,  that  the  hydrogen  takes  fire,  and  burns  according  as  it  is 
produced.  This  is  the  simplest  form  under  which  the  decomposi- 
tion of  water  can  be  exhibited,  the  reaction  being  K.4*H.0.=S[.0. 

+H. 

If  the  circuit  of  the  electrical  current  from  a  voltaic  battery  be 
completed  through  water,  which  has  been  rendered  a  good  con- 
ductor by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  common  or  Glauber  salt, 
the  two  constituents  of  the  water  are  evolved  at  the  opposite  elec- 
trodes, or  terminating  surfaces  of  the  liquid,  and  the  two  sases  may 
be  collected  either  separately  or  mixed  together,  and  will  be  then 
found  to  have  been  evolved  in  such  proportions  that  the  hydrogen 
will  be  double  the  volume  of  the  oxygen.  The  theory  of  this  mode 
of  obtaining;  hydrogen  has  been  described,  so  far  as  we  are  compe- 
tent to  explain  it,  in  a  former  chapter. 

These  methods,  although  the  simplest,  are  yet  not  applicable  to 
ordinary  purposes,  from  their  expense ;  those  usually  employed  are 
the  following.  There  are  many  metals  which,  although  having  a 
powerful  affinity  for  oxygen,  are  yet  not  able  to  abstract  it  from  hy- 
drogen, and  so  to  decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  but 
at  a  red  heat  the  decomposition  rapidly  takes  place.  For  this  pur- 
pose iron  is  generally  employed.  A  gun-barrel,  or  an  iron  tube,  c  c, 
IS  taken,  and  the  interior  having  been  loosely  filled  with  iron  turn- 
ings or  coils  of  iron  wire,  it  is  placed  horizontally  in  a  furnace,  by 
means  of  which  it  can  be  brought  to  a  full  red  heat.  To  one  extrem 
ity  of  the  tube  is  connected  a  small  glass  retort,  a,  containing  water ; 
to  the  other,  a  flexible  metal  tube,/,  which  passes  under  the  shelf  of 
the  pneumatic  trough.  The  iron  tube  being  red  hot,  the  water  in 
the  retort  is  made  to  boil ;  the  vapour  passes  into  the  tube,  and 
comes  into  contact  with  the  red-hot  iron ;  decomposition  immedi- 
ately occurs^  and  the  iron  is  oxidized,  while  the  hydrogen  gas  is 
disengaged  in  large  quantity.  The  state  of  combination  into  which 
the  iron  is  found  to  have  passed  is  that  of  the  black  oxide,  such  as  the 
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scales  that  aie  formed  at  the  smith's  forge  by  the  action  of  the  al- 
tnospheric  air  on  iron,  and  which  is  also  formed  when  iron  is  hurn- 
ed  in  oxygen  gas.  The  action  may,  however,  be  simply  represent- 
ed as  follows : 

Fe.+  H.0.=  H.+Fe.O.  Protoxide  of  iron. 
2Pe.+3H.O.=3H.+Fe,0,  Peroxide  of  iron. 
3Fe.+4H.O.=4H.+FeA  Black  oxide  of  iron. 
The  action  of  the  iroa  in  thus  decomposing  water  might  appear 

taradoxical,  as  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  hy  means  of  a  current  ot 
ydrogen  gas,  acting  at  a  red  heat,  oxide  of  iron  may  be  decomposed, 
the  iron  separating  ra  the  metallic  state,  and  water  being  produced ; 
and  thus,  at  the  same  temperature,  two  decompositions,  precisely  the 
reverse  of  each  other,  may  go  on.  It  would  appear  that  this  is  one 
of  those  cases  in  which  affinities,  nearly  equal  otherwise,  are  direct- 
ed to  one  or  the  other  object,  according  as  one  or  the  other  sub- 
stance is  in  excess.  When  the  iron  is  kept  in  a  stream  of  watery 
vapour,  this  latter  is  decomposed,  and  the  hydrogen  being  carried 
away,  according  as  it  is  formed,  by  the  current,  it  cannot  mterfere 
by  its  presence  in  any  opposing  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  when  . 
oxide  of  iron  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  it  is  decompo- 
sed, and  the  water  being  removed  as  rapidly  as  it  is  produced,  the 
tendency  to  reaction  is  prevented. 
By  the  agency  of  a  dilute  acid  v 
cy  of  a  metal  to  combine 
with  water,  so  that  the  de- 
composition of  water  can 
be  effected  rapidly  even  at 
common  temperatures.  If 
■  few  slips  of  zinc  or  iron 
be  placed  in  a  flask, 
which  a  bent  tube,  /,  is  / 
adapted,  as  in  the  appara- 
tns  represented  in  the  fig- 
ure,  and  then  oil  of  vitri- 


B  may  also  increase  the  tendon- 
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ol,  diluted  with  eight  times  its.  weight  of  water,  he  poured  upon  it 
through  the  funnel,  an  abundant  efiervescence  occurs,  arising  from 
the  escape  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  zinc  or  iron  rapidly  dissolves. 
The  action  continues  until  the  acid  has  been  all  neutralized  by  the 
zinc,  or  the  zinc  all  dissolved  by  the  acid ;  or,  finally,  until  so  much 
of  the  compound  formed  during  the  reaction  has  been  produced, 
that  the  water  present  cannot  dissolve  any  more.  This  compound 
consists  of  oxide  of  zinc  or  of  iron  united  to  the  sulphuric  acid,  the 
oxygen  of  the  decomposed  water  uniting  with  the  metal,  while  the 
hydrogen  is  set  free.  The  process  may  be  thus  represented,  zinc 
being  used,  Zn.+S.O»+H.O.=H.+(S.O,+Zn.O.) 

To  account  for  the  circumstances  of  this  reaction,  a  peculiar 
power  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  exist,  termed  disposing  affinity ; 
and  it  was  said  that  the  presence  of  the  sulphuric  acid  disposed  the 
zinc  to  decompose  the  water,  because  the  oxide  of  zinc,  when  formed 
by  the  decomposition,  might  unite  with  the  acid.  This  theory  is 
quite  futile.  There  can  be  no  oxide  of  zinc  to  influence  the  acid 
until  the  water  has  been  decomposed,  and  the  efliect,  the  source  of 
which  was  to  be  sought  for,  had  consequently  passed  away.  It  ap 
pears  to  me  that  the  explanation  is  of  a  much  simpler  form.  Zinc 
and  iron  decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even  without 
the  presence  of  any  acid,  but  with  excessive  slowness,  so  that  the 
eflTect  is  almost  imperceptible.  In  fact,  the  flrst  minute  trace  of  ox- 
ide which  is  formed,  being  insoluble  in  water,  coats  over  the  metallic 
surface  with  a  varnish  impermeable  to  the  fluid,  and  thus  prevents 
its  farther  action.  This  coating  of  metallic  oxide  is  soluble  in  acids ; 
and  thus,  by  the  presence  of  an  acid,  a  fresh  surface  of  bright  metal 
is  kept  constantly  exposed,  and  the  decomposing  action  is  allowed 
to  proceed  without  hinderance.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this 
simple  view  may  require  some  alteration,,  and  that  this  mode  of  ob- 
taining hydrogen  gas  may  be  found  to  involve  voltaic  conditions 
which  at  present  are  not  well  understood.  Pure  zinc  is  but  very 
feebly  acted  on  even  by  a  diluted  acid  ]  and  the  rapid  action  which 
occurs  with  commercial  zinc  or  iron  may  be  referred  to  decompo- 
sition by  the  electric  currents  which  circulate  from  one  portion  of 
the  impure  metal  to  the  other,  through  the  liquid.     See  page  135. 

Hydrogen  gas,  when  it  has  been  prepared  by  any  of  these  process- 
es, is  seldom  pure.  The  iron  and  zinc  of  commerce  contain  gen- 
erally traces  of  carbon,  of  sulphur,  and  sometimes  of  arsenic,  which, 
combining  with  some  hydrogen,  form  gaseous  or  volatile  products, 
which' give  to  the  hydrogen  a  peculiar  disagreeable  odour,  and  col- 
our its  flame.  Occasionally,  also,  traces  of  potassium  and  zinc,  in 
vexy  minute  division,  are  carried  up  with  the  hydrogen  by  the  me- 
chanical force  of  the  eflTervescence,  but  by  repose  these  latter  impu- 
rities are  found  completely  to  separate.  To  get  rid  of  the  former 
class  of  impurities,  the  gas  may  be  made  to  bubble  very  slowly 
through  solutions  of  potash  and  of  corrosive  sublimate,  by  which 
the  arsenic  and  sulphur  would  be  absorbed,  and  through  alcohol, 
which  would  for  the  most  part  dissolve  the  carburetted  hydrogen. 
It  is,  however,  better,  when  pure  hydrogen  is  required,  to  prepare 
it  by  acting  upon  water  with  metallic  sodium  mixed  with  quicksilver, 
so  as  to  moderate  the  rapidity  of  the  decomposition.     Zinc«  which 
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has  been  refined  by  distillation,  gives  also,  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
water,  a  gas  almost  completely  pure. 

When  free  from  foreign  matters,  hydrogen  gas  burns  with  a  very 
pale  white  flame,  almost  invisible  in  bright  day.  In  burning,  it  com- 
bines with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  forms  water.  If  a  jar  of  hy- 
drogen gas  be  suddenly  turned  with  the  orifice  upward,  and  infla- 
med, the  whole  mass  of  gas  rushes  out,  and  gives  a  sheet  of  pale 
white  or  yellowish  flame.  If  it  be  mixed  with  air  previous  to  being 
set  on  fire,  the  combustion  of  the  mixture  is  instantaneous,  and  ac- 
companied with  an  explosive  report.  The  proper  proportions  are  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  gas  to  five  of  air.  If  a  lighted  taper  be  plunged 
into  a  jar  of  hydrogen,  it  is  immediately  extinguished,  the  gas  not 
being  able  to  sup]port  combustion. 

Hydrogen  gas  is  colourless  and  transparent ;  it  is  absorbed  by  wa 
ter  in  very  small  quantity,  and  hence,  for  ordinary  purposes,  is  al- 
ways collected  over  that  liquid.  It  refracts  light  strongly,  its  re- 
fractive index  being  6*61,  air  being  1*00.  In  its  capacity  for  heat 
it  exceeds  all  other  gases,  being  21*9  by  Apjohn's  experiments,  air 
being  1*00  for  equal  weights,  or  1*46  for  equal  volumes.  It  is  the 
lightest  substance  known,  being  only  one  fifteenth  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  air ;  or,  more  accurately,  its  specific  gravity  is  68*8,  air 

being  1000*0. 

It  is  hence  used  for  filling  balloons ;  as  the  balloon  full  of  hydrogen  weighs  less 
than  the  same  volume  of  air,  it  ascends  with  a  force  equal  to  the  diSerence  of 
weight.  For  the  purpose  of  iUustrating  this  property  of  hydrogen,  a  small  balloon 
made  of  gold-beater's  skin,  or  of  the  serous  membrane  of  the  turkey's  craw,  may 
be  made  nse  of.  On  this  minute  scale,  however,  the  gas  should  be  used  dry,  as, 
when  prepared  and  collected  over  water,  its  specific  gravity  may  be  so  much  in- 
creased by  the  watery  vapour  it  may  contain,  that,  although  good  enough  for  a 
larger  balloon,  it  could  not  carry  up  a  small  one,  the  small  balloon  being  really 
much  heavier  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gas  it  can  contain ;  consequently,  the 
hydrogen  should  be  dried,  which  may  be  efilected  by  causing  it  to  stream  from  the 
gasometor  through  a  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  fiised  chloride  of  calcium,  which 
absorbs  water  with  great  avidity,  and  from  thence  to  enter  the  balloon.  At  present, 
hydrogen  gas  is  but  seldom  employed,  it  being  found  cheaper  to  make  the  balloon 
very  large,  and  to  use  coal  gas,  which,  although  much  heavier  than  hydrogen,  is 
considerably  lighter  than  atmospheric  air  under  the  same  volume. 

By  the  same  experiment,  the  three  most  remarkable  properties  of  hydrog^  may 
be  exhibited  in  an  interesting  form.  If  a  jar  of  hydrogen  be  held  vertically,  with 
the  orifice  downward  and  open,  it  will  remain  filled  by  the  hydrogen  for  a  certain 
time,  as  the  air,  being  so  much  heavier,  mixes  itself  with  the  lighter  gas  but  very 
slowly.  If  a  lighted  taper  be  now  applied,  the  gas  will  inflame  at  the  surface 
where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  but,  on  plunging  the  taper  upward  into 
the  pure  gas,  it  will  be  extinguished  *,  being  then  lowered,  it  can  be  reUghted  at  the 
sheet  of  flame  which  marks  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  gas  and  the  atmbsphere, 
and  when  again  raised  into  the  pure  gas,  it  will  again  be  extinguished ;  this  can  be 
repeated  very  often:  the  horizontal  sheet  of  flame  having  been  gradually  rising  into 
the  jar  according  as  the  hydrogen  consumed,  if  then  tiie  jar  be  suddenly  turned 
with  the  orifice  directed  upward,  the  residual  gas  will  at  once  rush  out,  and,  mixing 
with  the  air,  will  burn  explosively  with  a  single  flash. 

The  same  experiments  on  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  may  be  made  with  pure 
oxygen  gas  in  place  of  atmospheric  air,  but  then  the  results  are  at  least  five  times 
more  brSliant.  The  proportions  for  burning  hydrogen  with  oxygen  gas  are  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen ;  then,  if  the  gases  were  pure,  nothing  but 
pure  water  should  remain. 

If  a  bladder  be  filled  with  the  two  gases  mixed  in  these  proportions,  and  being 
punctured,  the  flame  of  a  taper  be  applied  to  the  orifice,  the  whole  explodes  with  a 
flash  of  brilliant  light  and  deafening  explosion,  the  strongest  bladder  being  torn  to 
shreds  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  ignited  gases.    In  this  experiment  the  bladder 
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mnBt,  of  CQOEBe,  be  secured,  which  ie  easily  done  by  tying  the  stopcock  by  which 
the  gas  has  been  passed  into  the  bladder  between  two  naSs,  with  some  stout  cord 
or  copper  wire, 

A  miztore  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  may  also  be  exploded  by  means  of  the  elec- 
tric spark ;  for  tins  puipoee  a  strong  tabe,  closed  >at  the  top,  and  gradoated  into 
parts  of  a  cubic  inch,  is  taken,  and  two  brass  or  platina  wires  are  inserted  through 
the  opposite  sides  near  the  top,  their  extremities  being  kept  about  oue  eighth  of  an 

inch  asunder.  This  tube  is  termed  a  eudiometer, 
as  it  is  frequently  used  to  measure  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  and  generally  lor  the 
ana^sis  of  gaseous  mixtures.  The  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases  being  confined  in  this  tube  over 
water  or  mercuiy,  an  electric  spark  is  passed 
through  the  mixture  by  means  of  the  wires ;  the 
gases  explode,  and,  if  the  proportions  had  been 
accurately  obeiorTed,  no  residue  is  found ;  if  one 
or  the  other  gas  had  boon  in  excess,  the  excess 
remains  behind,  one  third  of  the  volume  which 
disappears  being  oxygen,  and  the  other  two  thirds 
being  hydrogen.  In  order  to  exjAode  a  bladder 
full  of  the  nuxed  f^ases  by  means  of  eleotnoity,  a 
very  simple  plan  is  to  fasten  the  bladder  upon  a 
large  cork,  having  in  the  centre  an  opening,  into 
whidi  a  stopcock  is  screwed  for  the  passage  of 
the  gas,  and  through  which,  near  the  edges,  pass 
_  two  stoat  brass  wires*  terminating  inside  the 

"  bladder  in  small  knobs ;  these  ends  being  brought 

near  each  other,  and  the  external  ends  being  connected  by  long  wires  with  the 
coatings  of  a  chaiged  Leyden  jar,  the  spark  passes  between  the  terminal  knobs  in 
the  bladder,  and  the  explosion  unmediately  occurs. 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  capable  of  entering  into  combination, 
and  forming  water  without  any  explosion  or  visible  combustion. 
If  the  mixed  gases  be  transmitted  tlu'OQgh  a  tube  heated  to  scarcely 
visible  redness,  they  quietly  combine,  and  this  effect  occurs  at  a 
still  lower  temperature,  if  the  tube  contains  coarsely-powdered 
glass  or  sand.  Slips  of  gold  and  silver  are  still  more  favourable ; 
but  the  most  rapid  union  is  effected,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
by  platinum.  This  effect  appears  to  be  due  to  the  metallic  surface 
retaining  a  thin  layer  of  gas  by  so  strong  a  force  as  by  condensation 
to  bring  the  molecules  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  chemical 
attraction  ;  they,  combining,  form  water,  and  a  new  quantity  of  the 
gaseous  mixture  comes  into  contact  with  the  platinum,  and  follows 
the  same  course.  If  the  platinum  be  in  the  form  of  a  sponge,  in 
which  the  acting  surfaces  are  very  great,  the  union  takes  place  so 
rapidly,  that  the  heat  evolved  raises  the  temperature  of  the  platinum 
ball  to.  bright  redness,  and  then  the  remaining  gas  explodes.  Pla- 
tinum in  form  of  sponge  always  contains  a  quantity  of  air  in  this  con- 
densed condition,  and  hence,  when  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  is  caused 
to  play  upon  a  morsel  of  spongy  platina,  it  is  absorbed,  and  water  be- 
ing  formed,  the  ball  of  platinum  becomes  red  hot,  and  inflames  the 
jet  of  gas.  This  constitutes  a  sort  of  lamp  for  instantaneous  light, 
equally  pretty  and  ingenious,  the  jet  of  hydrogen  in  its  turn  being 
contrived  to  fall  upon  and  light  a  little  lamp.    See  p.  179  and  235. 

Spongy  platinum  introduced  into  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen explodes  them  instantly,  but  it  can  be  usefully  diluted,  as  it 
were,  by  being  made  into  balls  with  a  little  pipe-clay,  and  then  it 
can  only  produce  their  union  in  the  slow  and  silent  way.  This  mode 
is  accordingly  often  used  in  the  analysis  of  mixtures  of  gases,  and 
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tne  energy  of  the  platinum  balls  can  be  gradaated  by  the  ^ropoitiona 
of  metal  and  of  pipe-clay  which  are  employed.  Hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, however,  are  not  the  only  gases  which  can  be  made  to  unite  by 
the  agency  of  platinum  surfaces,  as  will  be  elsewhere  shown. 

The  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  oxygen  and  hydtog^i 
.gases  is  the  most  intense  that  can  be  obtained  by  any  artificial 
means.  It  is  hence,  at  present,  much  used  in  an  instrument  termed 
the  hydro-oxygen  blowpipe.  The  apparatus  employed  must  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  any  risk  of  injury  from  explosion,  which, 
with  any  large  quantity  of  the  gases,  might  produce  most  serious 
accidents.  The  safest  fortn  for  experiment  on  a  large  scale  con- 
sists in  having  the  gases  separate,  in  two  gasometers  connected  by 
tubes,  and  of  such  a  size  and  pressure  as  that  in  the  same  time 
there  will  be  delivered  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen 
ffas.  The  hydrogen  gas  tube  terminates  m  a  hollow  cylindrical  jet, 
inside  of  which  passes  the  jet  of  oxygen  gas ;  the  flame  thus  pro- 
duced resembling  that  of  a  candle,  into  the  interior  of  which  is  in- 
jected a  stream  of  air  by  the  blowpipe  in  common  use.  Another  form 
consists  of  a  metallic  box,  made  so  exceedingly  stroi^  that,  even 
were  the  gases  to  explode  within  it,  there  could  be  no  danger  of  its 
being  burst.  The  gases,  previously  mixed  in  a  bladder,  are  forced, 
by  means  of  a  condensinsr  syringe,  into  the  box,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  having  been  introduced,  the  condensing  syringe  is  removed, 
and  a  stopcock  connected  with  a  jet  opened.  The  pressure  of  the 
condensed  gas  inside  forces  out  a  stream,  which  is  ignited,  and,  if 
the  flame  be  not  allowed  to  burn  too  long,  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  passage  backward  of  the  flame. 
'  This  form  is  now,  however,  almost  totallv  auperseded  by  the  very, 
ingenious  safety  cylinder  and  jet  of  Mr.  Hemming.  It  consists  of 
a  brass  cylinder  of  about  five  or  six  inches  long,  by  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  filled  as  closely  as  possible  by  a 
bundle  of  fine  brass  wires,  into  the  centre  of  which  a  wedge-shaped 
brass  rod  is  introduced  and  driven  very  hard,  so  as  to  pack  the 
wires  closely.  The  interstices  between  the  wi^res  form  thus  a  col- 
lection of  exceedingly  minute  tubes,  through  which  the  gas  must 
pass.  To  one  end  of  this  cylinder  is  connected  a  bladder  contain- 
ing the  mixed  gases ;  the  other  end  terminates  in  a  jet  from  which 
the  gas  issues  ;  the  flame,  in  passing  backward  from  the  jet,  must, 
in  its  way  to  the  bladder,  stream  through  the  metallic  cylinder,  and 
then  comes  into  contact  with  so  great  a  surface,  and  so  large  a  mass 
of  material  which  conducts  heat  rapidly,  that  the  gases  are  cooled 
far  below  the  temperature  at  which  their  union  can  occur,  and  their 
farther  combustion  is,  of  course,  prevented. 

For  experiments  upon  a  small  scale,  this  little  apparatus  combines 
the  highest  qualifications  of  convenience,  security,  and  simplicity. 

In  the  flame  of  the  hydro-oxygen  blowpipe,  the  most  infusible  sub* 
stances  are  melted ;  flmt,  pipe-clay,  the  most  refractory  metals,  as 
platinum,  not  merely  fuse,  but  even  appear  to  evaporate :  a  rod  of 
iron  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a  brilliancy  surpassing  that  of  its 
combustion  in  oxygen  gas.  Some  of  the  earths  alone,  are  capable 
of  resisting  its  highest  power.  These,  as  lime  and  magnesia,  par* 
ticularly  the  former,  become,  in  the  flame  of  the  mixed  gases,  ao 
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brightly  luminous  as  to  rival  in  intensity  the  noonday  sun,  and 
hence  furnish  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the  blowpipe,  by 
serving  for  optical  purposes  as  a  substitute  for  the  solar  ray,  which, 
in  our  climate,  is  so  uncertain  in  its  supply.  The  solar  microscope 
fitted  up  with  a  ball  of  lime,  ignited  by  a  jet  of  the  mixed  gases  in 
place  of  the  solar  rays,  constitutes  the  hydro-oxygen  microscope, 
now  a  common  exhibition  in  our  large  towns ;  and  the  same  light  has 
been  proposed  for  use  in  lighthouses,  and  has  been  actually  employ- 
ed for  signals  in  connecting  the  trigonometrical  surveys  of  the  Brit- 
ish islands.  In  one  case  the  light  emitted  by  the  ball  of  lime  was 
distinctly  visible  at  a  distance  of  seventy  miles. 

A  singular  phenomenon,  which  is  best  produced  by  the  flame  of  hydrogen,  al- 
though not  pecoliar  to  it,  is  the  production  of  musical  sounds,  if  an  open  tube  be 
held  over  the  ilame.  The  flame,  in  fact,  although  uniform  to  the  eye,  consists  of  a 
succession  of  little  explosions  of  mixed  air  and  gas,  which  recur  too  rapidly  to  be 
individually  distinguishable.  If  the  tube  be  now  held  over  the  flame,  it  will  be  seen 
to  flicker,  and  after  a  few  irregular,  interrupted,  explosive  sounds,  a  distinct  musi- 
cal note  is  heard.  The  explosions  set  the  air  in  the  tube  to  ylbrate,  at  first  irregu- 
Ivly,  but  at  last  with  such  a  velocity  of  vibration  as  corresponds  to  the  length  of 
the  tube,  and  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  explosive  mixtures  of  air  and  gas  can 
be  formed ;  and  thus,  by  any  of  the  known  methods  of  determining  the  number  of 
vibrations  corresponding  to  a  given  note,  the  frequency  of  the  little  explosions  may 
be  found.  Occasionally,  also,  a  distinct  beat,  or  alternations  of  sound  and  silence, 
may  be  heard,  as  in  two  organs,  which  being  nearly,  but  not  completely  in  unison, 
sound  together ;  this  arises  from  a  current  of  hot  air  ascending  in  the  centre  of  the 
tube,  while  a  current  of  oold  air  is  formed  next  the  side.  These  do  not,  for  a  time, 
vibrate  completely  as  one  mass ;  and  hence,  at  certain  periods,  alternately  redouble 
and  destroy  the  sounds  which  they  produce. 

In  its  relation  to  other  bodies,  hydrogen  plays  a  very  remarkable 
and  peculiar  part.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  it  shared  with 
^  oxygen  the  power  of  generating  acids ;  and  as  sulphur,  chlorine,  cy- 
anogen, iodine,  &c.,  form  one  class  of  acids  by  combining  with  ox- 
ygen, so  they  formed  a  second  class,  called  hydracids,  by  entering 
into  union  with  hydrogen ;  and  hydrogen  was  believed  to  be  related 
to  hydrochloric  acid,  as  oxygen  was  to  the  sulphuric  or  the  phospho- 
ric acids.  In  the  year  1832, 1  proved  that  this  view  was  totally  incor- 
rect, and  that  all  the  properties  of  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  com- 
bined to  show  that  it  was  an  eminently  electro-positive  body ;  that  it 
took  a  place  along  with  iron,  manganese,  and  zinc ;  and  that  the  com- 
pounds of  hydrogen  with  chlorine,  oxygen,  iodine,  and  sulphur  were 
almost  universally  electro-positive  in  combination,  and  possessed  ba- 
sic characters'derived  from  the  pre-eminent  positive  energies  of  the 
hydrogen  itself.  These  views  have,  since  that  period,  been  still  far- 
ther corroborated. by  the  researches  of  Graham,  and  by  additional 
investigations  of  my  own ;  and  although  the  old  familiar  nomencla- 
ture will  still  retain  its  place  to  a  great  extent,  yet  there  rests  now 
no  doubt  upon  the  minds  of  philosophical  chemists,  that  hydrogen 
is  most  closely  allied  to  the  metals,  particularly  to  zinc  and  copper ; 
that  the  chlorides,  iodides,  and  fluorides  of  hydrogen,  although  they 
simulate  some  of  the  characters  which  we  assign  to  acids,  resemble, 
in  all  important  points,  the  chlorides,  iodides,  &c.,  of  the  jnetals 
above  mentioned;  that,  in  fact,  hydrogen  is  a  metal  enormously 
volatile,  standing  probably  in  the  same  relation  to  mercury  that 
mercury  does  to  platinum  in  that  respect,  but  still  possessed  of  all 
truly  chemical  peculiarities  of  the  metallic  state,  and  no  more  de- 
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prived  of  the  coiDmonplace  qualities  of  lustre,  hardness,  or  brillian- 
cy, than  is  the  mercurial  atmosphere  ivhich  fills  the  apparently  empty 
top  of  the  tube  of  a  barometer,  or  the  salivating  atmosphere  of  a 
quicksilver  mine  or  of  a  gilder's  workshop. 

Of  Water-^xide  of  Hydrogen. 
H.O. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  water  consists  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  combined,  in  the  proportions  of  two  volumes  of  the  former 
gas  to  one  volume  of  the  latter,  and  by  weight  of  one  part  of  hy- 
drogen united  to  eight  of  oxygen,  or  of  11*1  hydrogen  and  88«9  of 
oxygen  in  100  parts. 

The  exact  determination  of  the  composition  of  water  is  one  of  the 
most  important  investigations  in  the  domain  of  chemistry,  as  from 
the  great  range  of  affinities 'which  oxygen  and  hydrogen  exercise, 
and  the  variety  of  compounds  into  which  they  respectively  enter, 
the  numbers  adopted  for  the  combining  proportions  of  almost  all 
other  bodies  hinge  upon  those  which  are  employed  for  the  constit- 
uents of  water.  It  has,  consequently,  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
distinguished  chemists.  But,  although  the  determination  of  the. re- 
spective volumes  in  which  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite,  as  de- 
termined by  Gay  Lussac,  gave  a  very  accurate  result,  yet  the  most 
positive  determination  was  obtained  by  Berzelius,  with  the  method 
now  to  be  described. 

A  known  weight  of  black  oxide  of  copper  is  introduced  into  a 
glass  tube,  on  which  a  bulb  is  blown,  and  to  the  extremity  of  which 
a  flask,  containing  the  materials  for  generating  pure  hydrogen  gas, 
is  connected.  As,  however,  the  hydrogen  gtfs  passes  off  in  a  damp 
condition,  and  thus  introducing  water  might  falsify  the  result,  there 
is  interposed  a  tube  containing  fragments  of  fused  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, by  which  the  hydrogen  gas  is  completely  dried  before  it 
comes  into  contact  with  the  oxide  of  copper.  When  the  apparatus 
has  been  filled  with  pure  dry  hydrogen,  heat  is  applied  to  the  bulb 
containing  the  black  oxide  of  copper,  and,  as  soon  as  its  temperature 
has  been  raised  to  dull  redness,  decomposition  commences.  The 
oxide  of  copper  becomes  glowing  red,  and  then,  even  if  the  heat  of 
the  lamp  be  mucb  reduced,  the  reaction  still  goes  on ;  the  glowing 
gradually  pervades  the  whole  mass,  water  is  formed  and  condensed 
on  the  colder  parts  of  the  tube  in  considerable  quantity,  and  when 
the  reaction  is  completed,  there  remains  in  the  bulb  a  porous  mass 
of  pure  metallic  copper.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  determine 
exactly  the  quantity  of  water  formed :  for  this  purpose,  a  small  tube 
filled  with  fragments  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium  is  attached  to  the 
bulb  tube  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  connector,  and  the  stream  of 
hydrogen  ^as  is  allowed  to  continue  through  the  apparatus  until 
the  residuu  copper  has  become  quite  cold,  and  all  traces  of  water 
have  been  carried  into  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  where  it  is  com- 
pletely absorbed  and  retained.  The  oxide  of  copper  tube  having 
been  weighed  before  and  after  the  experiment,  the  loss  found  is  the 
oxygen  which  has  been  carried  off:  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube 
having  been  also  weighed  before  and  after,  the  gain  gives  the  weight 
of  water  formed,  and  hence  the  composition  of  water  may  easily 
be  calculated,  thus : 
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100  parts  of  bhck  oxide  of  eeippex  give 
79*86  of  metallic  copper,  and  lose 
20*15  of  oxygen,  which  form 
22-67  of  water  j 

consequently,  22'67  of  water  consiat  of 

20.15  of  oxygen, 
2*52  of  hydrogen ; 

or  in  100  partp, 

88»9  of  oxygen, 
11*1  of  hydrogen. 

To  determine  the  combining  equiyalents  of  these  substances,  or, 
in  theoretical  language,  their  atomic  weights,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
ascertain  what  grounds  there  are  for  deciding  on  the  atomic  consti* 
tutioa  of  water. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  at  one  time  equal  volumes  of 
all  gases  were  considered  to  contain  the  same  number  of  atoms  $ 
and  hence,  as  water  is  formed  by  the  union  of  one  volume  of  oxy* 
gen  and  two  of  hydrogen,  it  was  considered  by  some  chemists  to 
consist  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  united  to  two  of  hydrogen ;  there- 
fore, if  we  take  oxygen  as  the  standard  of  atomic  weights,  and  call  its 
equivalent  number  100,  the  result  would  be  that  88*9  :  11*1  :  :  100  : 
12*48=  weight  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.;  and  hence  the  atomic 
weight  of  hydrogen  should  be  6*24.  To  the  adoption  of  this  number 
there  are  very  many  objections :  1st,  The  ground  upon  which  it  was 
first  adopted  has  beea  proved  to  be  false,  as  the  same  volumes  of  all 
gases  certainly  do  not  contain  the  same  number  of  chemical  atoms  $ 
and,  although  hydrogen  enters  so  much  into  combination,  it  is  but 
very  rarely  that  it  does  so  in  the  proportion  of  6*24.  Likewise  wa- 
ter, in  all  the  modes  in  which  it  is  capable  of  combining,  does  so  in 
a  quantity  containing  12*48  and  not  6*24 ;  and,  finally,  water  in  com- 
bination allies  itself  to  a  variety  of  metallic  oxides,  all  of  which 
there  is  the  strongest  reason  for  supposing  to  be  composed  of  one 
equivalent  or  atom  of  the  metal  united  with  one  of  oxygen. 

Water  is  therefore  assumed  to  be  composed  of  an  equivalent  of 
each  of  its  constituents ;  and  according  as  the  standard  of  oxygen  or 
of  hydrogen  is  taken,  its  atomic  weight  is 

One  atom  of  oxygen lOO'OO  8 

One  atom  of  hydrogen  .    •    i      12*24  1 

112*24  "9 

Water  is  colourless,  transparent,  destitute  of  taste  and  smell.  If 
affitated,  it  solidifies  at  a  temperature  of  32°  F.  (0  Centigrade),  but 
if  preserved  quiescent,  it  may  be  cooled  much  lower  without  freez- 
ing ;  if  it  be  then  touched  or  shaken,  a  portion  is  immediately  con* 
verted  into  ice,  and  the  temperature  of  the  whole  is  raised  to  32°. 
In  freezing,  water  expands  very  much,  and  exerts  therein  so  great 
a  force  as  to  burst  the  strongest  vessels  in  which  it  is  contained. 
It  is  thus  that  the  surfaces  of  the  hardest  rocks  are  gradually  crum- 
bled into  soil  fit  for  the  support  of  vegetable  life  i  the  water  perco- 
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kting  into  miirate  erevices  and  fisauret  during  the  ivanner  months, 
and,  when  frozen  m  winter,  breakii^g  down,  by  repeated  and  in- 
creasing expansive  efforts  during  successive  years,  the  substance 
of  masses  which  would  appear,  from  compactness  and  hardness,  fit- 
ted to  withstand  the  severest  effects  of  time  and  climate. 

The  specific  gravity  of  steam,  such  as  it  would  be  at  the  standard 
temperature  and  pressure,  is  found  to  be  620*1,  atmospheric  air  be- 
ing 1000*0.  Two  volumes  of  steam  contain  two  of  hydrogen  and 
one  of  oxygen ;  hence  there  is  a  condensation  of  three  volumes  to 
two  produced  by  the  union  of  the  gases.  The  calculated  result  is 
thus  found : 

Two  volumes  of  hydrogen   .    68-8x2=  137-6 
One  volume  of  oxygen =1102-6 

give  two  volumes  of  vapour  of  water   =  124'0-2 

hence  one  volume  of  vapour  of  water  =  620*1 

In  forming  steam  at  212°,  and  a  pressure  of  30  inches  mercury, 
water  expands  to  1696  times  its  volume  according  to  the  determina- 
tion of  Gay  Lussac,  which  gives  almost  exactly  the  proportion  of  a 
cubic  inch  of  water  forming  a  cubic  foot  of  steam,  which  contains 
1728  cubic  inches. 

The  solution  of  gases  in  water  appears  to  be  governed  by  prin 
ciples  similar  to  those  which  reglilate  the  solvent  action  of  water 
upon  solid  bodies.  In  some  instances  there  certainly  takes  place 
chemical  union,  as  in  the  case  of  muriatic  acid  gas  and  ammonia ;  and 
in  these  cases  the  condensation  of  the  gases  by  the  water  is  accom- 
panied by  the  evolution  of  considerable  heat.  But  in  other  cases, 
particularly  where  the  quantity  of  ssls  is  small,  the  result  appears 
to  be  merely  a  mechanical  distribution  of  the  molecules  of  the  gas 
throughout  the  mass  of  the  liquid.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the 
quantity  of  these  gases  absorbed  by  water  without  combination 
100  volumes  of  water  at  60^  Fahr.  and  20  Inches  bar.  absorb  of 

Snlphuretted  hydrogen 258  volumes. 

Sulphurous  acid 438  " 

Chlorine 206  " 

Carbonic  acid 100  " 

Nitrous  oxide 76  " 

defiant  gas 12*6  '* 

Oxygen 37  •* 

Nitrogen   >  g  „ 

Hydrogen  >    *    '    '    '    *    * 

The  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  which  constitutes  the  air 
we  breathe,  is  absorbed  by  water,  and  it  is  to  the  air  thus  dissolved 
that  water,  in  great  part,  owes  its  refreshing  taste.  If  water  be 
boiled  this  air  is  expelled,  and  this  should  be  done  if  it  be  wished 
to  saturate  the  water  with  any  other  gas,  as  the  power  of  water  to 
absorb  any  other  gas  is  remarkably  diminished  by  the  presence  of 
even  a  small  quantity  of  air.  If  water  already  saturated  with  one 
gas  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  second,  it  lets  a  portion  of  the 
first  escape,  and  absorbs  a  corresponding  quantity  of  the  second. 
In  this  way,  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  sparingly  soluble  gas  may 
expel  a  large  quantity  of  one  much  more  soluble.  A  familiar  eicnm- 
pie  of  this  fact  consists  in  taking  a  glass  half  full  of  Champagne,  and 
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having  formed  the  palm  of  the  hand  into  a  hoUow  cup,  to  strike  the 
top  of  the  glass,  closing  the  glass  and  flattening  the  hand  at  the  same 
time  ;  the  air  above  the  wine  is  thus  forcibly  compressed,  and  a  por* 
tion  is  then  absorbed,  under  pressure,  by  the  fluid,  from  which  a 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  greater  than  that  of  air  absorb- 
ed in  the  proportion  of  1060  to  16,  and  thus  the  effervescent  char* 
acter  of  the  wine  restored. 

Notwithstanding  this  character  of  nentrality,  which  renders  wa* 
ter  so  useful  as  a  vehicle  or  solvent  for  more  energetic  bodies,  wa« 
ter  is  actively  engaged  in  a  great  variety  of  chemical  reactions,  in 
which  its  elements,  separating  from  one  another,  appear  in  an  iso- 
lated state,  or,  by  combining  with  other  substances  which  may  be 
present,  generate  new  compounds.  Even,  however,  independent  of 
decomposition,  water  plays  a  most  important  part  in  chemical  theory, 
from  the  numerous  classes  of  compounds  of  which  it  forms  a  con- 
stituent. The  generality  of  saline  bodies,  in  crystallizing,  retain  a 
quantity  of  water,  often  more  than  one  half  their  weight ;  this  is 
termed  water  of  crystallization.  On  the  application  of  a  moderate 
heat  this  water  separates,  and  frequently  the  salt  dissolves  in  its 
own  water  of  crystidlization  on  being  heated,  undergoing  what  is 
termed  watery  fusion. 

Salts  containing  water  of  crystallization  often  attract  still  more 
if  surrounded  by  damp  air,  and. fall  into  a  liquid  state :  such  are 
termed  deliquescent  salts ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  give  off  their 
water  of  crystallization  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  if  the  air  be 
moderately  dry ;  some,  such  as  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
losing  all }  others,  as  the  phosphate  of  soda,  only  a  portion  of  that 
constituent :  these  are  termed  efflorescent  salts ;  when  the  efflores- 
cence is  complete,  they  lose  their  crystalline  arrangement  and  fall 
to  powder. 

Grraham  has  shown,  that  in  many  classes  of  salts,  particularly  in 
the  sulphates,  one  portion  of  the  water  is  much  more  intimately 
united  than  the  remainder;  that,  in  fact,  in  addition  to  the  mere 
water  of  crystallization,  which  may  be  removed  without  injury,  there 
is  water  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  salt,  and  replaced  by 
other  bodies  when  the  salt  enters  into  combination.  Thus,  in  the 
common  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  there  are  five  atoms  of  wa- 
ter, of  which  four  are  removable  by  a  temperature  of  150^,  but  the 
fifth  withstands  a  temperature  of  300^.  The  formula  of  this  salt  is, 
therefore,  not  Cu.O. .  Soj-f  5H.0.,  but  Cu.O. .  S.Oa  H.O.-f  4H.0.,  the 
four  atoms  being  water  of  crystallization ;  now  if  this  salt  be  com- 
bined with  sulphate  of  potash,  this  fifth  atom  pf  water  disappears, 
and  the  double  salt  is  (Cu.O. .  S.O,)  (K.O. .  S.Oa)  +4H:0. ;  the  K.O. 
S.Oj  having  entered  into  the  place  of  the  water  which  had  been  ex- 
pelled ;  water  thus  circumstanced  is  termed  constitutional  water, 
as  being  necessary  to  the  complete  constitution  of  the  substance. 

Water,  in  combination  with  the  stronger  acids,  is  capable  of  act- 
ing as  a  base,  and,  indeed,  we  know  of  the  existence  of  many  acids 
omy  in  the  form  of  their  compounds  with  water.  Thus  the  nitric, 
the  chloric,  the  oxalic,  the  acetic  acids,  have  never  been  obtained 
in  a  separate  form;  whstt  we  generally  term  those  acids  being>in 
reality,  compounds  of  these  acids  with  water — salts  of  water.    Oil 
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of  vitriol  is  a  compound  of  sulphuiic  acid  ftud  water,  sulphate  of 
water,  and  it  combines  with  more  water,  producing  great  heat,  to 
form  a  sulphate  of  water  with  excess  of  base,  precisely  as  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  combines  with  more  oxide  of  copper  to  produce  a 
corresponding  basic  salt.  The  salts  of  water  possess  the  most  com- 
plete similarity  with  those  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  it  is  from  their 
comparatiye  study  that  the  eyidence  in  favour  of  the  view  inculca- 
ted already,  of  hydrogen  being  a  volatile  metal,  has  been  in  greatest 
part  derived. 

Water  combines  also  with  bases :  the  majority  of  metallic  oxides 
combine  with  water,  often  with  the  evolution  of  considerable  heat. 
The  slacking  of  lime,  which  is  the  act  of  combination  of  dry  lime 
with  water,  produces  so  much  heat  as  to  ignite  gunpowder,  and, 
when  in  large  quantity,  to  become  red  hot.  Ships  laden  with  lime 
nave  often  been  burned  at  sea,  from  water  getting  into  the  hold 
among  the  lime,  and  so  much  heat  being  evolved  as  to  set  the  ship 
on  fire.  Barytes  and  strontia  produce,  in  slacking,  still  more  heat. 
Potash  retains  water  so  strongly  that  it  can  only  be  obtained  free 
from  it  by  the  direct  combustion  of  the  metal,  potassium,  in  dry 
oxygen  gas  or  air.  In  relation  to  these  powerful  bases,  water  ap- 
pears, therefore,  to  act  the  part  of  a  feeble  acid. 

The  compounds  of  water  have  been  generally  termed  by  chemists 
hydrates  $  thus,  hydrate  of  lime,  hydrated  oxide  of  copper,  hydrated 
sulphuric  acid,  hydrated  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  very,  different  func- 
tions performed  by  water,  in  the  various  modes  of  combination  it 
affects,  render  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  definite  principle  of  nomen- 
clature in  this  respect.  In  the  subsequent  pages  I  shall  employ  the 
word  hydrait  cmly  where  the  water  is  combined  with  a  base,  such 
as  a  metallic  oxide ;  thus,  hydrate  of  lime,  hydrate  of  potash,  hy- 
drated oxide  of  lead.  Where  the  water  is  united  to  an  acid,  I  shall, 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  true  chemical  nature  of  the  compound 
comes  into  play,  term  it  a  salt ;  as  sulphate  of  water,  oxalate  of 
water,  &c. ;  but  where  no  strict  theoretical  explanation  is  involved, 
I  shall  continue  to  use  the  common  name,  as  oil  of  vitriol,  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  aquafortis,  &;c.  There  is  no  name  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  the  form  of  compounds  which  contains  constitu- 
tional water,  but  it  will  serve  as  well  to  characterize  the  absence  or 
deprivation  of  this  water  by  the  word  anhydrous^  the  ordinary 
name  of  the  substance  being  supposed  to  include  the  combined  wa- 
ter ;  thus,  common  sulphate  of  zinc,  freed  from  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, is  Zn.O. .  S.O9 .  H.O.  J  anhydrous  sulphate  of  zinc  is  Zn.O. .  S.O3. 

When  there  exists  water  of  crystallization  in  a  salt,  it  is  of  course 
included  when  the  salt  is  spoken  of  as  crystallized.  In  formula?, 
for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  between  water  of,  crystallization 
and  water  more  closely  united,  the  latter  will  always  be  marked  by 
the  symbols  of  its  constituents,  the  former  by  the  two  initial  letters 
of  the  Latin  word  aqua,  aq. ;  thus  the  crystallized  oxalic  acid  is 
CA .  H.0.+2Aq.  The  phosphate  of  soda  is  PA+2Na.O. .  H.0.+ 
24Aq. 

Water  does  not  exist  in  nature  in  a  perfectly  pure  condition.  It 
contains  dissolved  a  small  portion  of  atmospheric  air  and  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  also  certain  quantities  of  solid  impurities,  of  which  com 
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mon  salt,  sulphates  and  carbonates  of  lime,  and  chloride  of  magne- 
sium, are  the  most  important.  In  particular  localities,  the  water  is- 
suing from  the  earth  cohtains  iron,  and  often  sulphuretted  hydrogen.; 
also  traces  of  iodine  and  bromine ;  and  occasionally  the  quantity  of 
these  foreign  matters  present  is  so  great  as  to  confer  upon  the  wa- 
ter medicinal  properties,  and  to  make  such  springs,  under  the  name 
of  mineral  springs,  spas,  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
or  recovering  health.  These  impurities  arise  from  the  water,  in 
percolating  through  the  porous  rocky  strata,  of  which  the  mount-  m 

ains  and  general  crust  of  the  earth  are  composed,  dissolving  in  small  ^ 

quantity  almost  all  the  substances  it  meets.  Hence  rain-water  or 
snow-water,  collected  at  a  distance  from  houses,  is  the  purest  water 
which  can  be  obtained  in  nature.  It  contains  only  some  carbonic 
acid  and  air  dissolved.  The  sea  being  the  general  reservoir  into 
which  all  the  rivers  of  the  earth  discharge  their  waters,  contains 
in  a  concentrated  form  all  the  materials  which  the  river  waters  had 
carried  down.  Although  not  of  absolutely  the  same  constitution  all 
over  the  globe,  yet  it  varies  so  little  that  the  deviation  may  be  ex- 
plained by  local  circumstances.  It  is  in  many  countries  the  source 
from  which  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  are  derived. 
When  sea-water  freezes,  the  ice  contains  scarcely  a  trace  of  saline 
matter,  so  that,  when  melted,  it  forms  a  sweet,  drinkable  water. 
Hence,  in  voyages  in  the  Northern  Seas,  supplies  of  fresh  water  are 
obtained  by  chopping  blocks  of  ice  from  the  frozen  surface  of  the 
ocean.     To  obtain  water  pure  for  chemical  purposes,  it  is  necessary  ' 

to  distil  it.     The  saline  and  fixed  impurities  remain  behind,  the  pure  ^ 

water  passes  over.  Its  purity  may  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the 
reagents  fitted  to  detect  the  most  important  impurities.  Thus,  if 
free  from  common  salt,  it  will  give  no  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver ;  if  free  from  lime,  it  will  not  be  affected  by  oxalic 
acid  I  and  if  it  be  not  rendered  turbid  by  nitrate  of  barytes,  it  can 
not  contain  sulphuric  acid. 

From  the  inactivity  of  water,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may 
be  obtained  pure,  as  well  as  the  important  part  which  it  plays  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  it  is  taken  as  the  standard  with  which  the  prop- 
erties of  other  bodies,  when  numerically  determined,  are  compared. 
Thus  the  speci6c  heats  of  solids  and  liquids  are  reduced  to  a  scale, 
water  being  taken  as  1*000.  The  specific  gravities  of  liquids  and 
solids  are  also  taken  in  numbers,  that  of  water  being  the  standard.  ^ 

If,  however,  the  specific  gravities,  and  heats  of  gases  and  vapours 
were  reduced  to  the  standard  of  water,  the  fractions  by  which  they 
should  be  expressed  would  be  inconveniently  small ;  and  hence,  for 
this  class  of  bodies,  a  better  suited  standard  substance  is  found  in 
atmospheric  air. 

Of  Oxygenated  Water.     Peroxide  of  Hydrogen, 
H.0.+0.,  or  H.Oa. 

This  singular  substance  was  first  discovered  by  Thenard;  its 
preparation  is  somewhat  circuitous  and  indirect,  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen not  combining  with  each  other  directly  in  any  other  proportions 
but  those  which  form  water. 

For  its  preparation,  peroxide  of  bariam  must  be  first  procored ;  this  is  prepared 
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bj  placing  pure  barytes  (oxide  of  tmriiun)  in  a  porcelain  tube,  which  is  heated  to 
redness  in  a  charcoal  furnace,  and  then  a  stream  of  pure  oxygen  gas  passed  over  it 
Bs  long  as  it  is  absorbed  \  the  barytes  absorbs  as  muoh  more  oxygen  as  it  already 
contained,  and  from  Ba.O.  becomes  Ba.Os. 

This  substance  may  be  still  more  easily  prepared  by  mixing  pure  barytes  with 
its  weight  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  heating  it  nearly  to  redness ;  when  the  disen- 
gagement of  oxygen  from  the  chlorate  of  potash  has  set  in,  the  mass  becomes 
glowing  red  at  one  point,  and  this  appearance  spreads  over  the  whole  mass  like  tinder. 
The  barytes  bums,  as  it  were,  in  the  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  and/orms  the  deutox- 
ide  of  barium.  If,  then,  the  residual  mass  be  washed  with  water,  the  chloride  of 
potassium,  which  remains  from  the  chlorate  of  potash,  is  dissolved,  and  the  deutox> 
ide  of  barium,  combining  with  an  equivalent  of  water  to  form  a  bulky,  white,  insol- 
uble hydrate,  remains  behind,  and  may  be  collected  on  a  filter. 

The  best  mode  of  obtaining  peroxide  of  hydrogen  from  this  substance  is  that  pro- 
posed by  Pelouxe.  To  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid  (fluoride  of  hydrogen),  the  peroxide 
of  barium  is  added  until  the  acidity  of  the  liquor  is  completely  neutraliaed.  The 
reaction  is  very  simple ;  the  fluorine  combines  with  the  barium,  while  all  the  oxy- 
gen is  transferred  to  the  hydrogen,  which  the  fluoric  acid  abandons;  Uius, 
H.F.+Ba.Oa=Ba.F.-^-H.O». 

The  fluoride  of  banum  is  insoluble,  and  may  be  collected  on  a  filter  along  with 
the  excess  of  peroxide  of  barium ;  the  liquor  contains  only  pure  oxygenated  water. 
Fluosilicic  acid,  which  is  cheaper,  and  more  convenient  than  the  fluoric  acid,  naj 
also  be  used  in  this  decomposition.  The  fluosilicate  of  barium  separates  as  an  in- 
soluble white  powder,  and  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  remains  dissolved. 

Thenard*s  plan  consisted  in  dissolving  the  peroxide  of  barium  in  dilute  muriatic 
acid,  and  then  precipitating  the  barjrtes  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  muriatic  acid 
which  became  free  was  then  neutralized  by  another  portion  of  peroxide  of  barium, 
and  this  again  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  liquor  had  become  strong 
enough,  the  free  muriatic  acid  was  removed  by  the  cautious  addition  of  sulphate  cS' 
silver,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  then  evolved  was  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  pure 
barytes,  carefully  avoiding  an  excess. 

The  weak  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  thus  obtained  must  be  placed,  along 
with  a  capsule  of  sulphuric  acid,  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  the  air-pump. 
The  water  being  more  volatile,  evaporates  first,  and  the  liquor  gradually  becomes 
more  concentrated,  unfil,  finally,  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  remains  pure  behind.  If 
left  too  long  in  the  exhausted  vessel,  it  evaporates  itself  without  alteration. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  a  thick,  colourless  liquid.  Its  speoifio  gravity  is  1*462. 
It  has  a  nauseous  taste,  and  irritates  the  skin.  It  bleaches  and  destroys  all  vegeta- 
ble colours.  Its  reactions  are  generally  so  violent  that  it  must  be  diluted  with 
many  times  its  volume  of  water  before  they  can  be  accurately  observed. 

Its  most  curious  property  is,  that  by  being  put  in  contact  with  any  one  of  a  great 
number  of  solid  substances,  it  is  decomposed  with  great  rapidity,  being  resolved 
into  oxygen  and  water.  Black  oxide  of  manganese  is  one  of  the  most  active.  If  a 
little  of  this  substance,  in  powder,  be  introduced  into  strong  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  in 
a  graduated  tube,  over  mercury,  the  latter  is  decomposed  almost  explosively,  disen- 
gaging 475  times  its  volume  of  oxygen,  the  oxide  of  manganese  remaining  perfectliy 
unaltered.  Platinum,  gold,  stiver,  quicksilver,  particularly  if  the  metal  be  in  the 
form  of  leaf  or  sponge,  produce  the  same  effect ;  and  if  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
be  put  into  contact  with  an  oxide  of  these  metals,  as  oxide  of  silver,  it  is  not  mere- 
ly decomposed  itselii  but  the  oxide  is  also  decomposed,  the  oxygen  and  metal  both 
becoming  free.  In  the  dark,  and  with  strong  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  a  flash  of  light  i« 
seen  to  accompany  its  decomposition,  and  the  tube  becomes  red  hot.  The  decompo- 
sition of  the  oxide  of  silver  cannot,  however,  be  referred  to  the  great  heat  produced, 
as,  even  if  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  be  diluted  with  fifty  times  its  volume  of  water, 
oxide  of  silver  produces  complete  decomposition,  evolution  of  oxygen,  and  separa- 
tion of  metallic  silver ;  yet  the  efiervescence  is  not  very  energetic,  and  the  liquor 
does  not  become  sensibly  warm  to  the  hand. 

With  other  metals,  the  oxygen,  in  place  of  becoming  free,  enters  into  combinatipn, 
forming  an  oxide  of  a  higher  degree ;  thus,  with  the  oxides  of  lead  and  bismuth 
there  are  formed  peroxides  of  those  metals ;  with  arsenic  there  is  formed  arsenic 
acid.  The  animal  substances  fibrine  and  albumen,  which  are  so  similar  in  most 
respects,  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  action  on  this  body,  fibrine  de- 
composing it  with  rapidity,  while  albumen  is  without  efifect.  It  is  highly  probable, 
that  in  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  voltaic  pile,  some  of  this  compound  may 
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be  fonnedi  as  the  quantity  of  o^gen  collected  is  frequently  smaller  than  it  should 
be ;  and  a  portion  of  the  process  of  bleaching,  by  exposing  the  wetted  cloth  to  the 
action  of  light  and  air,  may  possibly  be  carried  on  by  the  formation  and  subsequent 
decomposition  of  this  substance. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  when  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  even  in  a  dilute  condi- 
tion, gradually  decomposes,  oxygen  being  given  off,  and  water  remaining  behind. 
The  presence  of  an  acid  in  the  liquor  retards  this  action  very  much,  while  the  pres- 
ence of  an  alkali  accelerates  it.  It  was  in  great  part  from  the  remarkable  charac- 
ters of  this  body  that  Berzelius  deriyed  his  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a 
catalytic  force  influencing  chemical  action,  which  has  been  described  already. 

Of  Jfiirogen. 

N. 

it  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  substance  by  which  the  ox- 
ygen is  diluted  in  atmospheric  air,  so  as  to  render  it  suitable  to  the 
respiration  of  animals,  is  called  nitrogen,  from  its  being  the  basis 
of  nitric  acid  and  nitre  (the  nitre  former).  It  is  also  called  by  some 
chemists  azotty  from  its  incapability  of  supporting  life ;  but,  as  a 
great  number  of  gases  resemble  it  in  that  respect,  the  former  name 
is  the  more  characteristic,  and  it  alone  will  be  hereafter  used. 
As  nitrogen  exists  in  g^eat  quantity  in  the  air  we  breathe,  it  is 

most  easily  obtained  by  acting  upon  a  con- 
fined portion  of  the  air  so  as  to  abstract  the 
oxygen,  when  the  residual  gas  is  found  to 
be  nitrogen  almost  completely  pure.  Thus, 
if  a  small  piece  of  phosphorus,  laid  in  a  cup 
J,  floating  on  water,  be  set  on  fire,  and  a  bell 
glass,  a,  be  inverted  over  it,  the  phosphorus, 
in  burning,  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  and  forms  white  fumes  of  phosphoric 
acid.  At  first,  from  the  great  expansion  of 
the  air  caused  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  flame,  some  bubbles 
escape  from  under  the  edge  of  the  glass ;  but  soon,  even  before  the 
phosphorus  has  ceased  to  burn,  the  water  begins  to  rise  in  the  beU, 
and,  finally,  the  clouds  of  phosphoric  acid  gradually  dissolving  in  the 
water,  the  residual  gas  will  be  found  to  occupy  about  four  fifths  of 
the  original  volume  of  the  air,  and  to  be  colourless  as  the  air  had 
been  before.  Any  other  burning  body  would  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose, although  not  so  perfectly  as  the  phosphorus.  Thus,  if  spirit 
of  wine,  or  pyroxylic  spirit,  or  ether,  which  burn  without  smoke,  be 
placed  in  the  little  cup,  and  set  on  fire  under  the  bell  glass,  as  in 
the  former  instance,  the  inflammable  constituents,  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen, combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  forming  carbonic  oxide 
and  water,  the  nitrogen  remaining  behind.  The  gas  thus  obtained 
must  be  washed  well  with  water,  or,  better,  a  little  solution  of  pot- 
ash, to  remove  the  carbonic  acid,  and  even  then  the  nitrogen  con- 
tains some  oxygen  unconsumed ;  for  in  every  case  where  carbonic 
acid  is  formed  by  a  burning  body,  the  com\>U8tion  ceases  before  all 
the  oxygen  present  has  been  consumed,  the  carbonic  acid  exercising 
on  combustion  a  positively  impeding  power,  similar  to  that  which  it 
has  on  respiration.  The  purest  nitrogen  is  consequently  obtained 
by  means  of  phosphorus. 

Independent  of  this  source  of  nitrogen  in  atmospheric  air,  it  mav 
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be  obtained  indirecdy  from  a  great  number  of  sabstances.  Thus 
most  animal  substances  contain  nitrogen  in  large  quantity,  united  to 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  If,  therefore,  some  pieces  of  muscle, 
or  albumen,  or  gehitine,  be  boiled  in  a  retort  with  some  nitric  acid, 
the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid  combines  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
of  the  animal  substance,  forming  different  compounds  according  to 
the  temperature  and  the  proportions,  while  the  nitrogen  of  both  is, 

.  disengaged^ 

If  a  gas,  termed  nitrous  oxide,  which  will  be  described  in  a  sub- 
sequent section,  be  put  into  contact  with  a  slip  of  metallic  zinc,  at 
the  moment  of  its  formation  the  zinc  deprives  it  of  its  oxygen,  form- 
ing oxide  of  zinc,  and  the  nitrogen  is  set  free.  The  apparatus  used 
for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  tubulated  retort,  into  which  is  intro- 
duced the  salt  (nitrate  of  ammonia),  which,  when  heated,  yields  ni- 
trons oxide.  Into  the  tubulure  is  fitted  a  cork,  through  which  passes 
a  copper  wire,  to  the  end  of  which  a  sli^  of  zinc  is  fastened.  To 
the  neck  of  the  retort  a  bent  tube  is  adapted,  passing  to  the  pneu- 
matic trough.  Heat  being  applied  to  the  retort  by  means  of  a  lamp, 
the  salt  melts,  and  then  begins  to  emit  gas.  At  this  moment  the 
copper  wire  is  depressed,  so  that  the  slip  of  zinc  may  touch  the  sur- 
face of  the  melted  mass.  The  effervescence  immediately  becomes 
much  more  violent,  white  clouds  of  oxide  of  zinc  are  formed,  and 
the  gas,  which  passes  over,  is  nitrogen  quite  pure.  The  theory  of 
the  formation  of  the  nitrous  oxide  will  be  noticed  under  the  proper 
head.  Its  decomposition  by  the  zinc  is  simple :  nitrous  oxide  is  N. 
0.,  and  acted  on  by  Zn.  their  products  are  N.  and  Zn.O. 

If  ammonia  dissolved  in  water  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  cur- 
rent of  chlorine,  it  is  decomposed,  sal  anmioniac  is  formed,  and  ni- 
trogen gas  is  disengaged.  The  sola- 
tion  of  ammonia  may  be  contained  in  A^ 
a  bottle  with  a  wide  neck,  g^  to  which 
a  cork  is  fitted,  perforated  to  admit 
two  tubes,  the  one,  /,  conveying  the 
chlorine  from  the  vessel  a,  in  which 
it  is  disengaged,  and  opening  under 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  near  the  bot- 
tom, the  other  projecting  but  little 
under  the  cork,  and  leading  to  the 
pneumatic  trough.  The  action  of  the 
chlorine  upon  the  ammonia  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  white 
fumes  and  the  evolution  of  much  heat.  If  the  solution  be  strong,  a 
flash  of  light  is  seen  at  the  entrance  of  each  bubble  of  chlorine  gas; 
but  these  are  not  attended  with  any  danger.  The  ammonia,  bow* 
ever,  must,  all  through  the  process,  be  kept  in  excess,  as,  were  the 
chlorine  in  excess,  it  might  produce  a  body»  chloride  of  aroidogene, 
possessed  of  the  most  eminently  dangerous  explosive  properties. 

The  reaction  which  here  takes  place  may  be  simply  shown.  Am- 
monia consists  of  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen  and  three  of  hydrogen  i 
by  the  action  of  three  equivalents  of  chlorine  there  are  formed  three 
of  chloride  of  hydrogen  (muriatic  acid),  which  unite  then  with  three 
equivalents  of  ammonia  to  form  three  of  sal  ammoniac  (muriate  of 
ammonia).     Thus  (N.+3H.)  and  3C1.  give  N.  and  (3(Jl.H.),  which 
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eombine  with  3N.H,  to  form   3(G1.H. .  N.H5),  one  equivalent  of  ni- 
trogen becoming  free. 

Nitrogen,  when  obtained  by  any  of  these  processes,  is  a  perma- 
nent gas,,  colourless  and  transparent ;  it  is  absorbed  by  water  only 
in  very  small  quantity.  It  is  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  its  specific 
gravity  being  976,  air  being  1000.  It  is  characterized  by  the  com- 
plete absence  of  the  positive  properties  which  distinguish  other 
gases.  Thus,  it  does  not  support  combustion  or  respiration ;  it  ex- 
tinguishes a  taper,  and  animals  are  suffocated  in  it ;  but  these  ef- 
fects appear  to  be  due  only  to  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

Although  nitrogen  is  thus  incapable  of  combining  directly  with 
oxygen,  yet  by  indirect  methods  they  may  be  made  to  unite,  and 
the  compounds  formed  of  these  elements  are  surpassed  in  number 
and  importance  by  few  series  of  binary  combinations.  When  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  combine,  their  result  is  almost  universally  that 
which  contains  most  oxygen,  nitric  acid ;  their  union  may  be  effect- 
ed by  the  electric  spark,  provided  water,  or  a  solution  of  an  alkali  - 
be  present ;  hence  rain-water  often  contains  traces  of  nitric  acid, 
particularly  if  its  deposition  has  been  preceded  by  discharges  of 
lightning  between  the  clouds ;  and  lime  or  potash  contained  in  old 
walls  are  found,  after  a  certain  time,  to  be  neutralized  by  nitric  acid. 
A  mixture  of  ammonia  and  oxygen  may  be  converted  into  nitric 
acid  and  water,  likewise,  by  spongy  platinum  at  a  temperature  of 
572\ 

The  combining  proportion  of  nitrogen  is,  on  the  hydrogen  scale, 
14*0,  and  on  the  oxygen  scale,  175.  In  a  great  number  of  instances, 
however,  it  appears  to  enter  into  combination  with  one  third  of  its 
ordinary  equivalent,  and  I  have  found  this  peculiarity  to  extend  to 
arsenic  and  phosphorus,  which  are  so  closely  assimilated  to  it 
throughout  their  chemical  relations. 

Before  entering  upon  the  history  of  the  compounds  of  nitrogen 
with  oxygen,  I  shall  describe  more  particularly  the  properties  and 
composition  of  atmospheric  air,  which,  being  of  so  much  importance 
in  the  majority  of  chemical  reactions  which  occur  on  a  large  scale, 
and  being  assumed  as  the  standard  of  properties  for  gaseous  and 
vaporous  bodies,  deserves  minute  attention. 

Of  the  Atmosphere, 

The  analysis  of  atmospheric  air  was  the  first  important  problem 
in  the  chemistry  of  gaseous  bodies  with  which  chemists  occupied 
themselves,  and  hence  the  names  of  instruments  originally  devised 
for  examining  atmospheric  air  became  generally  used  to  indicate 
those  employed  in  the  analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures  or  compounds 
of  any  kind.  The  word  eudiometer  signifies  a  measurer  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  air ,  and  from  the  interest  which  the  problem  presented, 
numerous  methods  were  early  invented,  although  it  is  only  recently 
that  very  great  precision  has  been  obtained.  It  was  at  first  believed 
that  the  relative  salubrities  of  districts,  and  even  of  different  local- 
ities in  the  same  neighbourhood,  could  be  determined  by  the  pro- 
portions of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  which  the  air  of  these  places  might 
contain;  and  that  the  admixture  of  pernicious  substances,  exhaling 
from  a  mar^,  or  generated  within  the  ill-ventilated  apartments  of 
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an  hospital  or  of  a  jail,  might  be  recognised,  and  means  discov- 
ered of  removing  them,  or  of  destroying  their  activity,  when  their 
nature  had  become  determined  by  the  analysis  of  the  air  in  which 
they  had  been  contained.  The  differences  between  the  results  of 
various  chemists,  on  which  these  expectations  had  been  founded, 
have  gradually  disappeared  bv  the  use  of  better  methods,  and  the 
constitution  of  atmospheric  air  is  now  recognised  as  being  almost 
absolutely  the  same  throughout  its  entire  mass;  but  from  other 
sources,  the  very  results  which  had  been  originally  soaffht  after 
now  appear  to  form  a  legitimate  and  promising  subject  of  mquiry. 

In  addition  to  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  its  principal  constituents,  at- 
mospheric air  contains  some  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapour ;  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  is  determined  by  methods  almost  entirely 
physical,  and  forms  a  practical  department  in  the  theory  of  vapoura, 
termed  hygromeiry.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  touch  upon  it  here,  refer- 
ring to  what  has  been  already  noticed  of  it  in  the  sections  upon 
water  and  upon  heat. 

The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  at- 
mospheric air  has  been  made  accurately  by  Saussure,  who  found 
that,  in  general,  10,000  volumes  of  air  contain  4*  15  of  carbonic  acid ; 
the  maximum  of  carbonic  acid  he  found  to  be  5*74,  and  the  minimum 
3*15.  Over  the  surface  of  lakes,  as  that  of  Geneva,  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  is  smaller,  but  in  cities  greater,  amounting  to  4*46  in 
the  average :  the  quantity  is  somewhat  greater  by  night  than  by  day, 
and  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air  than  on  the  surface  of  the  low 
ground  ;  it  is  diminished  also  during  and  for  some  time  after  rain. 
To  determine  the  quantity  of  the  carbonic  acid,  a  large  globe  or 
bottle  containing  air  is  taken,  and  a  solution  of  barytes  is  introduced, 
until,  after  having  been  well  agitated  with  the  air,  it  is  found,  by 
browping  turmeric  paper,  to  be  present  in  excess.  The  carbonic 
acid  combines  with  barytes  to  form  a  white  powder,  carbonate  of 
barytes,  which,  being  collected  on  a  filter  and  weighed,  gives,  by  a 
simple  calculation,  the  volume  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air. 

The  experiments  of  Saussure  and  of  Boussingault  have  made  it 
probable  that  carbon  combined  with  hydrogen  (probably  as  the  gas 
of  marshes)  exists  in  very  small  quantity  in  atmospheric  air.  Thus, 
when  Saussure,  after  having  removed  all  carbonic  acid  by  barytes, 
detonated  the  residual  air  with  pure  hydrogen,  he  obtained  a  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  equal  to  nearly  one  part  in  2000  of  the  air  em- 
ployed ;  aiid,  although  employing  other  methods,  the  results  of  Bous- 
singault strongly  corroborate  the  same  idea :  he  found  sulphuric  acid 
to  be  blackened  when  exposed  to  air,  although  all  access  of  dust  or 
accidental  impurities  was  removed,  and  that  when  air,  previously 
freed  from  carbonic  acid,  was  passed  over  red-hot  oxide  of  copper, 
a  perceptible  quantity  of  water  and  of  carbonic  acid  was  produced. 

But  the  most  important  portion  of  the  analysis  of  atmospheric  air 
is  to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  To  ef- 
fect this,  any  one  of  a  great  variety  of  bodies  which  are  capable  of 
uniting  with  oxygen  may  be  used ;  thus,  if  a  solution  of  sulphureC 
of  potassium  be  exposed  to  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  gradually 
passes  to  the  state  of  hyposulphite  of  potash,  and  by  the  amount  of 
absorption  the  quantity  of  oxygen  may  be  ascertained.    This  is  the 
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method  of  Seheele.  One  piroposed  by  Sir  HunpliTey  Davy  consisted 
in  agitating  the  deep  olive  liquor  formed  by  passing  nitric  oxide 
gas  mto  a  solation  of  green  sulphate  of  iron,  with  a  measured  quan- 
tity of  atmospheric  air ;  but  it  is  now  abandoned.  An  excellent 
mode  of  using  these  bodies  as  eudiometers  is  to  fill  with  the  liquid 
a  small  caoutchouc  bottle,  holding  about  two  fluid  ounces,  and  then 
tie  it  securely  on  the  tube  of  air  which  passes  pretty  closely  in  at 
the  neck ;  the  mass  of  air  and  fluid  can  thus  be  brought  extensively 
into  contact,  and  the  absorption  is  shown  by  the  gradual  rise  of  the  I 

Hquid  in  the  tube,  the  soft  parietes  of  the  bottle  yielding  to  the  press- 
ure of  the  external  air. 

Nitric  oxide  gas  possesses  the  property  of  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  forming  deep  red  fumes  of  nitrous  acid,  which 
dissolve  in  water.  By  this  means,  using  an  excess  of  the  nitric  ox- 
ide, all  oxygen  may  easily  be  removed  from  atmospheric  air,  but 
the  composition  of  the  nitrous  acid  fumes  is  not  always  the  same, 
and  hence  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  the  air  contained  is  liable 
to  be  mistaken.  This  mode,  therefore,  from  the  great  precaution, 
necessary  in  its  use,  has  been  quite  laid  aside. 

The  use  of  the  hydrogen  gas  eudiometer,  whether  the  combination 
of  that  substance  with  the  oxygen  be  accomplished  by  the  agency 
of  the  electric  spark,  or  by  means  of  spongy  platina,  has  been  already 
noticed.  It  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  easy  methods  that  can 
be  used,  and  hence  has  been  most  generally  employed.  The  risk 
of  accident  from  the  violence  of  the  explosion  by  the  electric  spark 
is  much  diminished  by  using  the  form  proposed  by  Ure.  The  tube, 
which  need  not  be  at  all  so  stout  as  in  the  common  form,  is  taken 
about  twice  as  long,  and  bent  into  the  form  of  a  TJ.  Having  been 
filled  with  mercury,  the  mixture  of  air  and  hydrogen  is  transferred 
to  the  sealed  leg,  and  then,  the  open  leg  being  about  half  occupied 
by  air,  it  is  to  be  firmly  closed  by  the  thumb  or  by  a  cork.  When 
the  explosion  follows,  the  air  in  the  open  leg  yields  to  the  pressure 
and  graduates  the  shock ;  no  portion  of  the  exploded  mixture  can 
be  projected.  ' 

Slips  of  copper  foil,  moistened  with  muriatic  acid,  absorb  oxygen 
with  great  avidity,  and  have  been  proposed  by  Gay  Lussac  for  the 
analysis  of  atmospheric  air.  Saussure  has  used  in  his  accurate  re- 
searci'es  thin  filings  or  turnings  of  lead,  which  combine  with  oxygen 
very  rapidly,  and  remove  it  totally  from  the  air. 

Phosphorus,  which  burns  in  oxygen  and  in  air  so  brightly,  may 
also  be  employed  to  form  a  eudiometer.  It  may  be  useot  either  by 
slow  or  by  rapid  combustion.  In  the  former  mode,  a  stick  of  moist- 
ened phosphorus,  placed  in  a  graduated  tube  of  air,  deprives  it  com- 
pletely of  its  oxygen  in  about  twenty  hours ;  the  residue  is  nitro- 
gen, which  has  the  smell  of  phosphorus,  and  requires  a  correction  t 
for  a  small  quantity  of  vapour  of  that  substance  which  is  difliised 
through  it.  The  rapid  combustion  of  phosphorus  is  too  violent,  and 
exposes  the  vessels  to  too  much  risk  of  breaking,  to  be  made  use  of 
for  accurate  experiment. 

All  of  these  methods  are,  however,  liable  to  error  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  1  per  cent.,  which  is  to  be  in  great  part  attributed  to  the 
small  quantity  of  air  which  the  apparatus  allows  to  be  experimented 
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on.    This  dissdmiitage  Iub  tMen  obviated  by  the  mode  piopesed  by 
Brtumer,  and  used  by  him  in  Bome  datcrminatioiiB  lately  made,  in 
iriiieh  the  liability  to  error  hai  been  redaced  to  0-20  per  cent,     fa 
the  figure,  a,  A,  c  IB  a  tube,  coneistin^  of  a  wide  p>or- 
tion,  b,  and  a  natrawer,  c ;   the  wider  part  bein|r 
drawn  in  a  to  a  capillary  opening.     Into  it  is  intro- 
duced a  quantity  of  looae  cotton  and  some  bits  of 
phosphoTUB,  and  being  then  warmed,  the  melted 
phosphoTUB  is  aUoweato  spread  over  the  fibres  of 
the  cotton  so  as  to  expose  a  very  great  surface. 
The  tube  at  c  fits  air-tight  to  the  orifice  of  the  tcb- 
sel  d,  which  is  graduated  and  filled  with  mercury ; 
a  eoclc  at  e  allows  the  meTcury  to  flow  out  on  oc- 
casion.    To  use  this  apparatus,  the  tube  a,  b,  c  ia 
weighed,  and  then  attached  to  the  resael  d ;  the 
cock  e  is  then  slightly  opened  ;  the  mercury  iseues 
oat  in  a  ptoperl^  graduated  stream,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  air, 
which,  entering  at  the  capillanr  orifice  a,  streams  over  the  surface 
of  the  phoephoniB,  by  which  all  its  oxygen  is  removed,  and  the  re- 
sidual nitrogen  passing  into  the  graduated  vessel,  its  volume  can  be 
easily  read  oS;  or  the  mercury  which  flows  off  being  caught  in  a 
graduated  glass,  its  volume  is  equal  to  that  of  the  nitrogen  which 
has  passed  in.     Besides  extending  the  surface  of  the  phosphorus, 
and  thus  quickening  the  absorption  of  the  oxygien,  the  mass  of  cot- 
ton serves  as  a  filter  to  collect  the  white  fumes  or  flakes  of  phos- 
phorous acid  formed.     When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  has  passed 
through  the  aj^^atns,  the  tube  a,  b,  c  is  to  be  weighed  again  ;  the 
increase  of  weight  is  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed,  from  which 
the  volume  may  be  known,  and  the  mercury  measured  is  the  volume 
of  the  nitrogen,  from  whence  its  weight  may  be  calculated.     The 
air  must  be  of  course  dry.     This  is  efiected  by  securing  to  the  tube 
a,  6,  c,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  connector,  a  email  tube  contain- 
ing fragments  of  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  through  which  the  air 
streaming  deposites  the  moisture  It  may  contain. 

The  result  of  all  these  methods  indicates  that  atmo8[Aeric  air  con- 
tains from  20-79  to  21-08  of  oxygen  gas  in  100  volames  ;  and  from 
experiments  of  Gay  Lussac  on  air  brought  down  by  him  from  a 
height  of  21,735  feet,  to  which  he  had  ascended  in  a  balloon,  and 
those  of  Branner  for  the  air  on  the  summit  of  the  Faulhom,  8020 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  constitution  appears  to  be  iden- 
tical at  all  heights.  By  weight,  the  constituents  of  the  atmospheric 
fir  in  100  parts  are,  omitting  carbonic  acid  and  water, 

Oxygen  gas =23-04i 

Nitrogen  gas =76-96 

100-00 

This  permanency  of  constitution  of  atroospheric  air,  together 
with  many  other  circumstances  which  I  shall  briefly  notice.led  te 
the  opinion  among  many  chemists  of  its  being  a  compound,  and  not 
a  mere  mixture  of  its  constituents.  The  analysis  not  being  then  so 
accurately  made,  it  was  supposed  to  consist  of  one  volume  ^f  oxy- 
gen united  to  four  volumes  of  nitrogen,  a  simplicity  of  proportion 
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which  characterizes  chemical  union  among  gases.    It  was  also  re 
marked,  that  if  the  nitrogen  and  c^zygen  were  merely  mixed,  their 
different  densities  should  cause  them  to  separate ;  the  heavier  oxy- 
gen accumulating  near  the  earth,  while  the  lighter  nitrogen  should 
occupy  the  higher  regions  of  the  air.     The  former  ground  has  been 
completely  disproved  by  later  research,  and  the  elements  of  air  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  such  feeble  means,  thus,  by  nitric 
oxide,  by  metallic  lead,  by  agitation  with  water,  &;c.,  as  would  be 
unexampled  in  chemistry  among  substances  of  a  constitution  such 
as  it,  if  a  true  compound,  should  be  supposed  to  have.    Besides, 
its  density,  its  refractive  power,  its  specific  heat,  are  the  mean 
qualities  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  which  form  it  i  circumstances 
which  necessarily  occur  if  it  be  a  mixture,  but  which  do  not  take 
place  in  any  case  of  chemical  combination.    An  artificial  mixture, 
also,  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  possesses  all  the  properties  of  atmo* 
spheric  air. 
It  is  also  not  the  fact  that  gases  of  difierent  densities  tend,  when 
mixed  together,  to  separate,  and  form  different* layers,  in 
^     accordance  with  their  specific  gravities.     On  the  contrary, 
if  two  bottles,  containing,  the  one,  a,  a  lighter,  and  the  other, 
e,  a  heavier  gas,  be  connected  by  stopcocks,  ^,  c,  (2,  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  a  few  hours,  the  bottle  containing  the 
heavy  gas  being  lowest,  they  will  be  found  to  mix,  the  light- 
er gas  finding  its  way  to  the  lower  bottle,  and  the  heavy 
gas  ascending  to  the  bottle  which  is  above.    In  this  process 
the  gases  evince  a  positively  active  power  of  penetrating 
into  the  spaces  occupied  by  each  other ;  and  this  occurs 
even  when  they  are  separated  by  membranes,  or  by  masses 
of  porous  earthy  substances.     This  peculiar  property  of 
gases  was  first  recognised  by  Dobereiner,  and  then  studied 
by  Mitchell,  but  finally  examined,  and  its  laws  accurately  assigned, 
by  Graham.    When  gases  of  unequal  densities  are  placed  in  con- 
tact with  each  other,  they  tend  to  mix  ultimately  in  a  uniform 
manner ;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  they  penetrate  each  other's 
volume,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  Graham,  the  velocity  of  difiusion  of 
the  gases,. is  unequal,  and  depends  upon  their  densities;  the  lighter 
gases  diffusing  themselves  most  rapidly,  the  heavier  more  slowly. 
Thus,  if  a  tube  be  closed  at  the  top  by  a  plug  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
which,  when  dry,  is  very  pprpus,  and  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  the 
plug  being  kept  dry,  the  hydrogen  and  the  external  air  tend  to  fiiix 
across  the  porous  plug  i  but  the  hydrogen  comes  out  more  rapidly 
than  the  air  gets  in,  and  hence  the  water  rises  considerably  in  the 
tube.     In  a  similar  way,  if  a  glass  be  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  and^ 
the  top  being  closed  by  a  sheet  of  India  rubber,  a  bell  glass  of  air 
be  inverted  over  it,  the  hydrogen  passing  out  of  the  glass  more  rap- 
idly thap  air  enters  to  supply  its  place,  the  sheet  of  India  rubber 
IB  gradually  bent  into  the  glass,  and  ultimately  burst  by  the  external 
pressure.     On  the  contrary,  if  the  small  glass  contam  air  and  the 
oell  glass  hydrogen,  the  membranous  cover  is  gradually  forced  up- 
ward by  means  of  the  excess  of  hydrogen  which  passes  in,  and 
which  finally  breaks  through  it  by  the  elasticity  thus  produced  in- 
side. 
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The  exact  ]aw  of  the  difiiision  of  gases  is,  that  the  Telocity  of  difibsioii  is  inyerae- 
ly  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  specific  graritiea  of  the  gases.  This  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  tabla 

Hydrogen    ....  00688  .  . 

Ammonia    ....  05898  .  . 

Air 10000  .  . 

Carbonic  acid  .    .    .  1-5239  .  i 

Chlorine      ....  2*4700  .  . 

By  this  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  same  time  in  which  100  volumes  of  at- 
mospheric air  escape  from  a  vessel  through  a  membranous  or  porous  plug*  467 
volumee  of  hydrogen  pass  in  *,  and  if  the  vessel  were  previously  full  of  hydrogen, 
i67  volumes  will  escape  from  it  during  the  entrance  of  100  volumes  of  atmospheric 
air.  If  the  vessel  contained  carbonic  acid,  the  result  would  be  the  passage  of  61 
volumes  in  the  same  time,  and  so  of  the  other  gases. 

[This  law  is,  however,  entirely  departed  from  when  the  gases  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  plug  or  barrier  which  exerts  upon  them  a  condensing  action, 
and  the  difiiision  volumes  are  found  to  be  other  than  those  indicated  in  the  fprego- 
ing  table.  A  plug  of  stucco  exerts  but  little  condensing  effect  upon  the  gases,  and 
hence  their  difiusion  takes  place  into  one  another  with  a  velocity  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  square  roots  of  their  densities ;  but  a  thin  lamina  of  India  rubber,  ef- 
fecting a  powerftil  condensation,  presents  the  two  gases  to  «ach  other  with  densi- 
ties that  are  abnormal,  and  hence  disturbs  their  rate  of  diffusion.    ' 

Phenomena  of  this  kind  may  be  very  beautifully  shown  by  means  of  soap-bub- 
bles. If  a  vial  that  has  had  a  film  of  soap- water  spread  over  its  mouth  be  exposed 
under  a  jar  to  an  atmosphere  of  ammonia  or  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  its  horizontality 
is  instantly  disturbed,  and  it  begins  to  assume  a  spherical  convexity,  and  continues 
expanding  until,  after  passing  through  a  series  of  brilliant  colours,  it  may  become 
so  thin  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  To  show  the  great  rapidity  with  which  a  gas  or 
vapour  will  pass  through  such  barriers,  if  a  soap-bubble  be  expanded  in  a  visd  con- 
taining a  little  aqua  ammonis,  and  the  air  from  its  interior  be  immediately  with- 
drawn into  the  mouth,  the  strong  caustic  taste  of  the  ammonia  will  be  immediately 
perceived. 

Through  thin  pieces  of  India  rubber  gases  will  diiTuse  into  each  other,  though 
resisted  by  any  given  pressure.  I  have  found  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  thus 
pass  into  atmospheric  air  against  a  pressure  of  more  than  fifty  atmospheres.] 

This  law  of  the  passage  of  gases  through  each  other  is  the  same  as  that  for  the 
passage  of  a  gas  into  a  perfectly  empty  space.  If  the  different  gases  be  allowed  to 
strain  through  a  porous  plug  into  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  has  been  removed  by 
the  air-pump,  they  will  enter  with  different  velocities,  regulated  by  their  specific 
gravities,  precisely  as  in  the  former  instance ;  and  hence  it  is  experimentally  de- 
monstrated that  different  gases  are  ultimately  permeable  to  each  other,  precisely  as 
the  spaces  they  occupy  would  be  if  entirely  empty ;  that  the  gases,  in  fact,  fonoa 
vacua  to  each  other,  but  that  so  far  as  the  law  of  mixture  and  the  final  effect  are 
concerned,  the  mixture  taking  place  more  slowly,  in  consequence  of  the  mechani- 
cal obstruction.  \ 

This  general  principle  had,  however,  been  laid  hold  of  by  the  keen  intellect  of 
Dalton,  and  announced  long  before  its  truth  had  been  accurately  proved  in  the  man- 
ner that  has  been  now  described ;  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  philosophical 
view  of  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  atmosphere ;  he  proposed  to  consider,  the 
different  gases  which  exist  in  the  atmosphere  as  being  in  all  points  independent  of 
each  other,  mixed  uniformly  in  virtue  of  the  diffusive  power  which  he  had  been 
the  first  to  recognise,  and  exercising  pressures  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  {h^ 
portional  to  their  quantities.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  100  parts  of  atmospherio  air  to 
consist  by  weight  of, 

Nitrogen  gas    .    .  ...  76*88^ 

Oxygen  gas      .  .    .    •  SSO^lioooo 

Watery  vapour  ...    lOSp"""" 

Carbonic  acid  .  ....      -Ofiy 

the  pressure  of  the  air  being  taken  at  thirty  inches  of  mercury,  tiie  reapecUvi 
pressures  of  the  indepaident  atmospheres  will  be  as  follows : 
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Preasnre  of  the  nitrogen  gis  .  .  28*764  iDcbea. 

**  oxygen  gas 6  912      " 

"  watery  vapour 0309      " 

"  carbonic  acid  gaa 0015      " 

§0^000 

The  difierent  Gonstituents  of  air  axe  thus  in  the  state  best  suited 
to  the  purposes  for  which  the  atmosphere  is  destined  i  no  one  gas 
can  interfere  with,  or  retard  the  others'  action  i  there  are  no  affini- 
ties to  be  overcome,  or  existing  combinations  to  be  broken  up,  before 
the  agency  of  watery  vapour,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  of  oxygen  can 
be  brought  into  the  extended  alternations  on  which  the  continu- 
ed and  happy  existence  of  animal  and  tegetaUe  life  depends,  from 
which  arises  the  diversity  of  aspect  of  our  ever  varying  sky,  and 
the  gradual  detrition  of  the  solid  rocky  materials  of  the  earth  s  sur- 
jface  giving  a  fruitful  soil. 

By  the  processes  of  combustion  an.d  of  respiration  which  are  in  ac* 
tion  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is 
continually  removed,  and  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gener- 
ally substituted  for  it.  This  carbonic  acid  is  absolutely  a  narcotic 
poison,  and  the  air  becomes  unfitted  for  the  support  of  life  before 
one  half  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  it  contains  has  been  consumed. 
A  healthy  man  spoils  in  twenty-four  hours,  by  respiration,  720  cubic 
feet  of  atmospheric  air,  that  is,  a  mass  of  air  eleven  feet  square  and 
six  feet  thick.  The  burning  of  three  ounces  of  charcoal  produces 
the  same  effect.  In  many  factories  there  are  burned  daily  ten  tons 
of  coal,  which  deteriorate  at  least  as  much  air  as  the  same  weight 
of  charcoal,  and  hence  each  day,  by  such  a  factory,  there  is  render- 
ed unfit  for  respiration  3,185,760  cubic  yards  of  air,  which  would 
cover  to  the  depth  of  six  feet  a  space  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  even  in  cities,  the 
relative  proportions  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  in  the 
air  are  but  little  altered,  and  it  becomes  an  object  of  great  interest 
to  ascertain  in  what  manner  that  permanency,  on  which  the  stabili- 
ty, in  truth,  of  all  organized  nature  seems  ultimately  to  depend,  has 
been  secured. 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  storms  and  vio^ 
lent  currents,  which  agitate  vast  tracts  of  air,  accumulation  of  nox- 
ious gases  or  corrupted  portions  cannot  take  place,  except  in  some 
rare  and  limited  localities,  which  do  not  afiect  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  even  near  at  hand ;  and  although  the  numbers  which 
have  been  shown  as  indicating  the  amount  of  air  destroyed  become 
enormous  when  multiplied  by  the  number  of  breathing  beings  and 
the  quantity  of  fuel  burned  on  the  earth's  surface,  they  yet  bear  but 
a  trifling  proportion  to  the  immensity  of  the  aerial  ocean  in  which 
we  live.  •  The  atmosphere  may  be  considered  as  being,  if  brought 
throughout  to  its  usual  density  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  about 
five  miles  deep ;  and  Prevost  has  calculated  that  the  loss  of  all  the 
oxygen  employed  in  respiration  and  combustion  for  100  years  could 
not  diminish  its  quantity  by  ^^V?  P^^^9  ^  quantity  too  trifling  to  be 
detected  by  our  methods,  even  had  the  exact  sciences  flourished 
for  such  a  period  as  to  allow  a  comparison  to  be  made. 

But,  independent  of  this  negative  proof  of  pernmnenee  of  com- 
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position,  science  has  pointed  out,  in  the  peculiar  relations  of  the 
functions  of  vegetable  and  animal  beings,  a  provision  of  adaptation 
to  each  other's  wants,  which  retains  the  atmosphere  in  a  condition 
practically  of  eternal  identity  of  constitution.  A  healthy  growing 
plant,  exposed  to  sunlight,  is  found  to  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and  to 
emit  oxygen  from  the  surfaces  of  its  green  leaves.  In  the  dark,  an 
inverse  effect  takes  place,  oxygen  being  absorbed,  and  carbonic 
acid  formed.  The  coloured  parts  of  plants,  as  flowers  and  fruits^ 
absorb  likewise  oxygen,  and  emit  carbonic  acid ;  but  as  the  gre^ 
surfaces  preponderate  so  much  throughout  the  vegetable  world,  iind 
the  stimiuus  of  light  is  active  throughout  the  gpreater  portion  of  tW 
twenty-four  hours,  the  ultimate  effect  is,  that  an  action  the  opposite 
of  that  which  animails  exercise  upon  the  atmosphere  is  constantly 
going  on.  That  which  the  plant  rejects  is  to  the  animal  the  source 
of  energy  and  of  all  vital  powers,  while  the  same  element  which  the 
plant  absorbs,  and  from  which  it  forms  its  tissues,  has  been  thrown 
oat  as  useless  by  the  animal,  and  would,  if  not  removed,  accumulate 
in  the  end,  and  destroy  all  animal  existence. 

The  most  accurate  experiments  have  determined  that  100  cubic 
inches  of  atmospheric  air,  freed  from  moisture  and  carbonic  acid, 
weigh  31,0117  grains  3  the  barometer  being  at  30  incheS|  and  the 
thermometer  at  60^.  Its  specific  gravity  is  taken  as  the  standard 
for  gases  and  vapours,  and  is  hence  1000.  It  is  about  780  times 
lighter  than  water  at  40*5°  Fahrenheit,  when  water  is  at  its  greatest 
density,  and  is  then  also  10,600  times  lighter  than  quicksilver. 

The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  pressins-  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  equivalent  to  about  fifteen  pounds  on  each  square  inch  of 
surface.  The  existence  of  this  pressure  may  be  shown  in  many 
ways :  a  bladder  or  a  thin  plate  of  glass  may  be  burst  if  the  pressure 
of  the  air  be  removed  from  one  side  by  the  air-pump  while  it  is  al- 
lowed to  act  against  the  other ;  a  pair  of  brass  hemispheres,  which 
are  easily  separated  while  filled  by  air,  are  pressed  most  firmly  to- 
gether if  the  air  be  removed  from  their  interior.  This  pressure  is 
equivalent  to  that  exercised  by  a  column  of  mercury  in  a  tube  about 
thirty  inches  high,  and,  accordingly,  an  instrument,  the  common  bth 
rometer^  or  pressure  measurer,  is  thus  constructed,  to  register,  at  ev- 
ery moment,  the  pressure  which  the  atmosphere  exercises.  A  tube 
closed  at  one  end,  and  about  thirty-two  inches  long,  is  to  be  care- 
fully filled  with  pure  mercury ;  it  is  then  inverted  in  a  basin  of  mer- 
cury, and  being  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  the  column  of  mercury 
sinks  to  a  certain  height  in  the  tube,  generally  between  twenty-nine 
and  thirty  inches,  leaving  above  it  a  space  which  is,  at  low  temper- 
atures, the  most  perfectly  empty  that  can  be  experimentally  pro- 
cured. From  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  this  instrument,  it  is  called 
the  Torricellian  vacuum.  If  the  external  pressure  varies,  the  height 
of  the  column  of  mercury  alters  likewise,  rising  when  the  pressure 
increases,  descending  when  it  is  diminished;  and  as  considerable 
changes  in  the  amount  of  pressure  generally  depend  on  violent  mo 
tion«  in  the  air,  which  produce  changes  in  the  weather  also,  the 
barometer  is  popularly  regarded  as  a  weather-glass,  although  no  ac- 
curate indications  of  approaching  changes  can  be  at  all  reckoned  on 
from  its  use. 
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If  the  atmosphere  preseryed  throughout  its  entire  mass  the  same 
density  and  elasticity  which  it  possesses  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
its  height  would  he  ahout  five  miles.  But  such  is  not  the  case  i 
the  lower  portions  of  the  air,  which  press  upon  the  earth,  are  pressed 
upon  hy  the  portions  next  over  them,  these  again  hy  those  still 
higher  up,  so  that  the  amount  of  pressure,  and,  consequently,  the 
density  of  the  air,  decreases  continually  as  we  ascend  through  its 
mass.  The  rate  of  diminution  is  even  very  rapid,  forming  a  geo- 
metrical proportion  when  the  heights  are  taken  in  an  arithmetic 
series  ^  and  on  this  principle  is  founded  one  of  the  most  accurate 
modes  of  estimating  heights  that  has  heen  yet  discovered.  If  a 
barometer  be  carried  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  the  column  of 
quicksilver  will  be  observed  to  be  shorter  than  it  had  been  upon  the 
plain,  and  the  difierence  bein^  marked,  the  height  corresponding  to 
it  is  determined,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  law  just  stated.  In  prac- 
tice there  are  corrections  depending  on  temperatures  and  other 
causes,  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  allude.  So  rapid  is  this  dimi- 
nution of  density,  that  one  half  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  atmosphere 
lies  within  three  miles  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  four  fifths  of 
it  within  eight  miles.  Hence,  in  those  elevated  regions,  the  lungs 
receive,  even  in  a  deep  inspiration,  but  little  oxygen,  and  the  blood 
not  being  well  arterialized,  causes  the  headaches,  lassitude,  and 
faintness  which  those  who  ascend  high  mountains  or  in  balloons  feel 
so  severely.  The  lakes  in  the  mountainous  valleys  of  Switzerland 
and  the  Andes  are,  for  the  like  reason,  destitute  of  fish ;  the  water 
holds  no  air '  dissolved  to  fit  it  for  their  respiration,  precisely  as 
one  may  kill  a  fish  in  water  by  placing  it  under  the  receiver  of  aki 
air-pump  and  abstracting  the  atmospheric  air. 

The  question  of  how  far  the  atmosphere  really  extends  in  space, 
possesses,  in  relation  to  the  views  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of 
matter,  already  noticed,  considerable  interest.  If  the  particles  of 
atmospheric  air  were  capable  of  division  to  an  infinite  degree,  then 
the  attenuation  which  occurs  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air  should 
have  no  limit,  and  we  should  look  upon  all  space  as  occupied  by  the 
elements  which  form  our  atmosphere,  rarefied  to  an  inconceivably 
great  degree,  and  our  earth  as  having  provided  itself,  in  its  course 
through  space,  with  as  much  of  this  circumambient  matter  as,  from 
its  attractive  power,  it  was  able  to  keep  round  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  air  consist  of  molecules  of  defi- 
nite form  and  size,  these,  being  in  the  gaseous  form,  are  subjected  to 
the  simultaneous  action  of  two  forces :  one,  the  mutual  repulsion 
which  characterizes  the  gaseous  condition,  and  which  causes  their 
elasticity,  but  which,  diminishing  with  this  elasticity,  must  become 
very  small  in  the  upper  strata  of  our  atmosphere  ;  the  other,  the 
general  attraction  of  the  earth,  which,  though  much  inferior  at  the 
surface,  must,  since  it  diminishes  but  very  little  in  ascendin?  so  far, 
at  a  certain  point  become  equal  to  the  former,  and  then  all  farther 
expanding  tendency  being  overcome,  the  atmosphere  should  be  ter- 
minated by  a  definite  surface,  similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  solid  earth, 
having  its  tides  and  currents  like  those  of  our  great  oceans,  and 
from  these  various  fluctuations  in  its  depth,  produce  the  regular 
variations  in  the  height  of  the  barometer,  which,  though  involved 
by  the  irregular  motions  of  much  larger  amount,  have  been  detected 
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The  amount  of  refraction  proyes  that  the  sensible  atmosphere 
does  not  extend  beyond  45  miles ;  at  least,  if  it  exist  higher  up,  it 
must  be  so  rare  as  to  have  no  efiect  in  deflecting  a  ray  of  light. 
But  other  considerations  prove  that  the  air  does  not  extend  through 
space.  If  we  had  obtained  our  atmosphere  by  gatheriner  up,  in  vir- 
tue of  our  attracting  force,  the  thin  air  which  pervades  all  space,  the 
other  bodies  of  our  system  should  also  possess  atmospheres  whose 
densities  should  represent  the  masses  of  the  bodies  they  include. 
However,  exact  observation  h%s  shown  that  even  the  largest  bodies 
of  our  dystem  possess  no  atmospheres.  A  ray  of  light  sufl!ers  no 
bending  in  its  course,  although  it  passes  by  the  edge  of  Jupiter ; 
yet,  from  the  immense  size  of  that  planet,  it  should  have  collected 
round  it  an  atmosphere  so  dense,  that  by  its  refraction  a  star  should 
become  visible  to  us  upon  one  side  of  it  before  it  had  disappeared 
at  the  other.  The  sun,  likewise,  the  gravitating  centre  of  our  sys- 
tem, does  not  possess  a  trace  of  atmosphere  sufficient  to  cause  a 
sensible  refraction. 

Poisson  has  recently  suggested  a  view  of  the  constitution  of  our  atmosphere, 
upon  grounds,  however,  so  little  connected  with  experiment  that  it  would  not  he 
a  subject  for  notice  here,  had,  it  not  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  chemists 
under  the  sanction  of  Dumas's  eloquent  discourses.  I  will,  therefore,  briefly  describe 
the  theory  he  has  put  forward. 

The  atmosphere,  as  we  ascend,  grows  colder.  The  source  from  which  the  at- 
mosphere derives  its  heat  is  not  the  sun,  but  the  solid  earth ;  the  solar  rays  passing 
through  the  air  as  they  pass  through  glass  and  all  transparent  bodies,  without  com- 
municating much  of  their  heat.  These  heating  rays  are  absorbed  by  the  dark  and 
rugged  surface  of  the  earth.  From  this  the  layer  of  air  next  to  it  derives  its  warmth, 
and  hence,  the  farther  from  the  earth  the  air  is  taken,  the  colder  it  is  found  to  be. 
Hence,  even  under  the  glare  of  a  tropical  sun,  there  exists  an  elevation  where  the 
temperature  never  rises  above  32°,  the  melting  point  of  ice ;  above  that  height  all  is 
eternal  snow.  Farthest  from  the  level  of  the  sea  at  the  equator,  being  15,000  feet, 
this  line  of  perpetual  congelation  gradually  descends,  until  at  the  p|oles  it  sinks  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  these  countries  we  have  no  mountains  with  perpetual 
snow,  the  line  of  congelation  being  6000  feet  above  the  surface. 

From  this  source,  also,  are  derived  the  various  phenomena  of  fog  and  cloud,  the 
production  of  snow,  of  hail  and  rain.  The  vapour  forming  at  the  surface  of  a  pond 
is  generated  with  an  elasticity  proportional  to  its  temperature ;  and  when  the  air, 
thus  mixed  with  vapour,  rises  to  a  higher  and  colder  stratum,  the  elasticity  of  the 
vapour  is  diminished,  and  a  portion  separates  either  as  cloud  or  rain.  Thus,  if  air 
becomes  loaded  with  vapour  at  the  surface  having  a  temperature  of  60®,  and,  on 
ascending,  it  becomes  cooled  to  40°,  the  quantity  of  water  separated  is  thus  found  > 

The  elasticity  at  60°  is  0524  inch  of  mercury. 
♦•  40°  is  0-263  " 

the  difibrence  is     .    .  0.261  " 

But  524  :  261  : :  100  :  49  8,  or  nearly  60,  and  hence  almost  exactly  one  half  of  the 
quantity  of  vapour  carried  up  is  deposited  under  the  form  of  cloud ;  in  addition  to 
Uiis,  another  portion  of  vapour  is  deposited  as  liquid  water,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  diminution  in  volume  of  the  mixture  of  gas  and  vapour  produced  by  the  low- 
ering of  its  temperature ;  this  is  equal  to  about  four  per  cent.,  so  that  there  remains 
as  invisible  vapour  only  about  forty-six,  while  fifiy-four  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  the 
production  of  the  cloudy  masses.  The  farther  properties  of  clouds,  the  circum- 
stances which  determine  the  production  of  rain,  snow,  or  hail,  are  of  so  tittle  refer- 
ence to  chemistry  that  I  shall  pass  from  them  without  remark. 

Reasoning  from  the  principle  that  all  gases  may,  by  suitable  reduction  of  their 
temperature,  be  reduced  to  the  solid  form,  Poisson  proposes  to  consider  the  atmo^ 
sphere  as  being  extended  above  the  earth,  gradually  becoming  more  attenuated  and 
more  cold,  until  it  arrives  at  a  point  at  which  it  freezes:  there  then  should  be  a 
shell  of  transparent  colourless  air-ice,  lined  on  its  concave  surface  with  a  sea  of 
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Nitrous  oxide      .    . 

,    .    N. 

Nitric  oxide    .     . 

.    .    N. 

Hyponitrous  acid 

.    N. 

Nitrons  acid    .    . 

.    .    N. 

Nitric  acid  .    .    . 
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Uquid  oxygen  and  nitiogen  mixed  or  coa^bined  togetber.  Ttom  0uoh  aBsomption, 
Poisson  proposes  to  reilder  the  theory  of  astronomical  refractions  more  definite  and 
exact  than  it  had  before  been,  but  thuee  grounds  can  scarcely  be  deemed  sufficient 
to  justify  the  aldoption  of  that  idea  as  a  physical  reality.  So  far,  in  fiu^  as  collat- 
eral evidence  can  be  found,  the  fondamentai  idea  of  Poisson's  theory  is  disproTed ; 
for  it  results  from  Fourier's  researebes  on  the  distribution  of  Heat,  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  planetary  spaces  cannot  be  below  — 57°  of  Fahrenheit,  a  degree  o£ 
cold  which  is  met  with  in  Melville  Island  during  winter,  and  which  has  been  far 
exceeded  by  artificial  means.  At  this  temperature  air  shows  no  sign  of  even  be- 
coming liquid,  far  less  solid ;  and  htnoe  the  supposition  of  such  a  hollow  sphere 
of  froaen  air  caimot  be  granted. 

Compotmda  of  Jfiirogen  and  Oxygen. 

W0+  0.=  8=N.O==22-0 
14-0+2O.=16=N.O,=30-0 
14-0+3O.=24=N.Os=38'0 
14-0+4O.=32=:N.O4=46-0 
14-0+5O.=40==N.Ot=54-0 

Citrous  Oxide.    Protoxide  of  Jfitrogen. 

This  substance,  which  exists,  under  ordinary  pressure,  in  the  gtu» 
eous  form,  is  best  and  most  easily  prepared  by  heating  to  about  350^ 
Fah.  the  crystallized  nitrate  of  ammonia.  This  salt  melts  at  300^ 
Fah,  into  a  colourless  liquid,  without  being  at  all  decomposed  or 
losing  water ;  but  when  the  temperature  is  raised  to  350°,  a  lively 
effervescence  occurs,  and  the  salt  is  totally  resolved  into  vapour  of 
water  and  nitrous  oxide  gas,  an  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  ammonia 
producing  two  equivalents  of  the  gas  and  four  of  water,  thus : 

N.05+N.H,0.=x2(N.O.)+4(H.O.) 

The  nitrate  of  ammonia  may  be  placed  in  the  flask  a,  imbedded 

in  the  little  cup  of  sand. 
A  bent  tube  conducts  tho 
gas  evolved  to  the  pneu* 
matic  trough,  as  in  th6 
figure,  or  to  the  gasom- 
eter,  if  the  quantity  be 
large.  In  this  process 
the  temperature  should 
not  be  allowed  to  rise  be- 
yond the  point  at  which 
the  effervescence  is  mod- 
erately bririk ;  for  when 
the  salt  becomes  much 
hotter,  the  decomposi** 
tion  is  tumultuously  rap« 
id,  and  the  gas  obtained  may  not  be  at  all  pure. 

The  nitrous  oxide  gas  so  obtained  is  perfectly  colourless  and 
transparent ;  it  is  absorbed  by  water  in  moderate  quantity,  and  hence 
the  water  over  which  it  is  collected  should  always  be  heated  to  about 
90^  in  order  to  diminish  the  loss  of  gas  thus  suffered.  It  is  heavier 
than  air,  its  specific  gravity  being  1*527. 
A  lighted  taper  burns  with  increased  brilliancy  in  thyi  gas ;  and  if 
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blown  out,  may  be  relighted,  provided  a  pretty  large  portion  of  the 
wick  remains  bright  red.  IJf  the  gas  be  mixed  with  its  own  yolume 
of  hydrogen,  it  may  be  inflamed  by  a  taper  or  by  an  electric  spark, 
and  then  bnrns  witn  a  loud  explosion.  If  phosphorus  be  heated  in 
this  gas,  it  inflames  and  bums  with  almost  as  much  brilliancy  as  in 
pure  oxygen. 

In  none  of  these  instances  does  the  nitrous  oxide  enter  into  com 
bination.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  burning 
body  and  the  aflinity  of  this  last  for  oxygen,  and  the  combustion  is 
maintained  by  means  of  the  oxygen  which  is  thus  disengaged.  After 
the  process  is  completed,  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitrous  oxide  remains 
free. 

In  this  manner  nitrous  oxide  may  be  analyzed.  If  a  little  bit  of  potassium  or  of 
pliosphonis  be  heated  in  a  measured  quantity  of  the  gas  until  the  decomposition  is 
complete,  and  then  the  apparatus  be  cooled  to  its  original  temperature,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  quantity  of  nitrogen  remains  exactly  equal  in  Yolume  to  the  nitrous 
oxide  used,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  is  such,  that  in  its  gaseous  form 
it  had  exactly  half  that  volume.  The  nitrous  oxide  consists,  therefore,  of  two  yc^ 
umes  of  nitrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  condensed  to  two  volumes,  and  hence  its  spe- 
cific gravity  may  be  calculated  thus : 

Two  volumes  of  nitrogen  976x2=:196S'0 
One  volume  of  oxygen   .        .    .  1108*6 

give  two  volumes  of  nitrons  oxide  9064*6  * 

and  one  volume  weighs,  therefore  1627.8 

By  weight,  the  composition  of  nitrous  oxide  and  its  equivalent 
number  on  each  scale  are  expressed  as  follows : 

Nitrogen,  63'9  One  equivalent,  140  or  175 

Oxygen,    36-1  «  8-0  "  jiOO 

100-0  22-0       275 

and  its  formula  is  N.O. 

The  most  singular  property  of  this  gas  is,  that  when  breathed 
pure  for  a  few  minutes  it  produces  a  lively  and  agreeable  intoxica- 
tion, which  does  not  leave  any  lassitude  or  disagreeable  sensation 
when  it  goes  off.  To  prepare  gas  for  being  breathed,  it  is  necessa* 
ry  to  attend  to  the  purity  of  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  used,  as  very 
frequently  the  salt  found  in  commerce  contains  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia, in  which  case  the  gas  obtained  may  be  contaminated  by  nitrous 
acid  and  chlorine,  and  prove  very  irritating  to  the  lungs.  To  ob-  ^ 
tain  the  full  eflects  of  the  gas  upon  the  system,  four  or  five  quarts 
must  be  introduced  into  an  air-tight  bag  or  bladder,  and  inspired 
through  a  pretty  wide  glass  tube.  About  two  ounces  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia  yield  suflicient  gas  to  intoxicate  one  person. 

Jfitric  Oxide.    Deutoxide  of  J{itri>gen. 

This  substance  exists  naturally  under  the  form  of  a  gas,  which 
chemists  have  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  reduce  to  the  liquid  form.  It 
is  very  easily  prepared,  being  almost  always  the  principal  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  nitric  acid  by  the  metals. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  quicksilver,  or  of  copper  cut  into  small  bits, 
be  placed  in  the  gas  bottle  in  the  figure,  and  diluted  nitric  acid,  pre- 
pared by  mixing  equal  volumes  of  the  aquafortis  of  commerce  and  of 
water,  be  poured  in  by  the  funnel  a,  eflfervescence  is  immediately  pro- 

Mm 
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dttced,  even  without  the 
application  of  heat,  and 
the  metal  dissolves  in  the 
acid,  which  becomes  pale 
green«coloured  if  quicksil- 
ver had  been  eraplo^^ed, 
but  of  a  rich  blue  if  cop- 
per had  been  used.  From 
greater  economy,  the  lat- 
ter metal  is  almost  always 
that  employed.  For  some 
time  after  the  action  commences,  the  space  in  the  bottle  over  the 
liquid  is  occupied  by  reddish  fumes ;  but  these  gradually  pass  away, 
and  the  gas  may  be  collected  when  the  upper  part  of  the  generating 
flask  is  occupied  by  it  completely  colourless. 

The  theory  of  this  process  is  very  simple :  a  quantity  of  nitric 
acid  gives  off  three  fifths  of  its  oxygen  to  the  copper,  and  the  ni- 
trogen is  evolved  in  combination  with  the  remaining  two  fifths, 
forming  nitric  oxide.  The  copper,  being  thus  oxidized,  combines 
with  another  portion  of  nitric  acid  to  form  a  fine  blue  salt,  nitrate 
of  copper,  which  exists  in  the  blue  liquor,  and  may  be  obtained  crys- 
tallized. For  complete  decomposition,  four  equivalents  of  nitric 
acid  and  three  of  copper  are  required,  and  the  action  may  be  then 
expressed  as  follows:  4N.0c  and  3Gu.  give  3(N.0& . Gu.O.)  and 
(N.O2). 

By  the  action  of  organic  substances,  such  as  starch  or  sugar,  upon 
nitric  acid,  nitric  oxide  may  also  be  formed  in  abundance,  but  it  is 
not  then  so  uniformly  pure  as  when  obtained  by  means  of  mercury 
or  copper. 

This  gas  is  colourless  and  transparent ;  it  is  scarcely  absorbed  by 
water,  and  may  hence  be,  on  all  occasions,  collected  over  it.  It  is 
a  little  heavier  than  air,  its  sp.  gr.  being  1039 ;  its  refractive  index 
is  0*876 1.  A  lighted  taper  plunged  into  this  gas  is  extinguished,  and 
a  red-hot  wire  may  be  applied  to  phosphorus  in  it  withcuit  inflaming 
it  ^  but  if  the  phosphorus  be  already  set  on  fire,  it  not  only  continues 
to  bum  when  plunged  into  the  nitric  oxide  gas,  but  the  combustion 
is  almost  as  brilliant  as  in  pure  oxygen.  In  this  case,  it  is  indeed  in 
oxygen,  and  not  in  nitric  oxide,  that  the  combustion  actually  occurs ; 
for  the  gas  is  decomposed  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  burning 
phosphorus,  and,  being  resolved  into  its  constituents,  the  oxygen  is 
the  body  with  which  the  phosphorus  combines,  and  the  nitrogen  re- 
mains untouched. 

In  this  way  nitric  oxide  may  be  analyzed,  and  is  found  to  consist  of  equal  vol- 
ames  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  united  without  any  condensation.  From  this  its  spe- 
cific gravity  may  be  calculated : 

One  volume  of  nitrogen     .    .    .=9760 
One  volume  of  oxygen      .    .    .  =1102-6 

give  two  volumes  of  nitric  oxide     2078-6 

of  which  one  ia  found  to  weigh    .      1039-3 

Its  equivalent  volume  is  therefore  4,  and  its  composition  by  weight 
and  its  equivalent  number  on  each  scale  are  as  follows ; 
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Nitrogen,  46*95        One  equivalent,     =175  or  14*0 
Oxygen,    53*05        Two  equivalents,  =200  or  16*0 

100-00  375       30-0 

and  Its  formula  is  N.O2. 

Nitric  oxide  may  be  deprived  of  pne  half  of  its  oxygen,  and  so  be 
reduced  to  the  state  of  nitrous  oxide,  by  remaining  in  contact  for 
some  days  with  moist  iron  or  zinc  filings ;  in  this  case  its  volume 
is  reduced  to  one  half. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  nitric  oxide  is  its  tendency  to 
unite  with  oxygen  when  this  last  is  uncombined.  Nitric  oxide 
cannot  take  oxygen  from  any  other  substance ;  but  when  it  is  mixed 
with  air,  or  with  any  mixture  of  gases,  of  which  oxygen  is  one,  it 
unites  with  this,  forming  deep  red  fumes.  It  is  this  which  causes 
the  red  fumes  in  the  flask  in  which  the  nitric  oxide  is  generated. 
The  oxygen,  in  combining  with  the  nitric  oxide,  may  form  either 
hyponitrous  acid  TN.O^)  or  nitrous  acid  (N.O4),  and  they  are  both 
generally  formed  m  uncertain  proportions.  Hence  we  cannot  ex- 
actly calculate  the  quantity  of  oxygen  that  had  been  present ;  and 
this  process  does  not  answer  well  for  gaseous  analysis,  but  it  is 
useful  for  removing  oxygen  from  a  gaseous  mixture,  which  it  efifects 
completely  if  the  nitric  oxide  be  added  in  excess.  The  red  fumes 
so  formed  are  soluble  in  water,  and,  by  washing  the  mixed  gases 
with  water,  may  therefore  be  completely  removed. 

Nitric  oxide  combines  with  a  great  number  of  salts  and  with  some 
acids  to  form  compounds,  which  in  some  respects  possess  consid- 
erable interest :  these  shall  be  noticed  under  those  neads  to  which 
their  history  more  particularly  belongs. 

Hyponitrous  •dcid. 

The  red  fumes  which  are  formed  when  nitric  oxide  is  mixed  with 
atmospheric  air  or  oxygen,  consist  in  great  part  of  hyponitrous  acid, 
particularly  when  the  nitric  oxide  is  in  excess.  To  obtain  it  pure, 
four  volumes  of  nitric  oxide  should  be  mixed  with  one  volume  of 
oxygen,  and  the  vessel  containing  the  hyponitrous  acid  vapour  form- 
ed, exposed  to  a  cold  of  about  40  degrees  below  the  freezing  point 
of  water.  The  acid  then  condenses  into  a  deep  green-coloured 
liquid,  which  is  excessively  volatile. 

When  hyponitrous  acid,  either  in  the  state  of  liquid  or  of  vapour,  is  brought  into 
contact  with  water,  it  is  in  great  part  decomposed,  being  resolved  into  nitric  oxide 
and  nitric  acid,  three  equivalents  of  hyponitrous  acid  (SN.O,)  giving  3(N.0a)  and 
N.Os.  The  same  occurs  when  it  is  acted  on  by  bases  dissolved  in  water,  and 
hence  the  salts  of  this  acid  can  only  be  prepared  by  indirect  means. 

When  nitre  has  been  kept  melted  for  some  time,  so  as  to  have  parted  with  a  portion 
of  its  oxygen,  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  hyponitrite  of  potash,  N.O5 .  K.O.  giving  off 
SO.,  and  leaving  N.O,  .  K.O.  This  is  known  by  the  hyponitrite  being  decomposed 
by  acetic  acid,  and  giving  off  copious  red  fumes,  while  the  nitrate  of  potash  is  unal- 
terable by  acetic  acid.  The  hyponitrite  of  potash  cannot  be  crystallized  so  as  to 
free  it  from  the  excess  of  unaltered  nitre,  but  it  may  be  converted  into  sparingly 
soluble  salts,  as  those  of  silver  and  of  lead,  and  so  pure  salts  of  hyponitrous  add 
*    formed. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  this  acid  has  not  been  experimentally  deter- 
mined. It  consists  of  two  volumes  of  nitrogen  united  to  three  of  oxygen,  but  of 
their  condensation  we  know  nothing. 

Its  composition  by  weight  and  its  equivalent  constitution  are. 
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Nitrogen,  37-11         One  equiTalent,       =175  or  14-0 
Oxygen,    62-89         Three  eqaivalents,  =300  or  24^ 

lOO-OO  475      38-0 

Jfitrous  jScid,    Jfitroso^niiric  Acid. 

This  substance  presents  itself,  like  the  last,  under  the  form  of  deep 
red  fumes,  and  is  produced  when  the  oxygen  is  in  excess  with  regard 
to  the  nitric  oxide.  By  a  cold  of  about  0^  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  it 
may  be  rendered  liquid.  To  form  it  directly,  four  volumes  of  nitric 
oxide  are  to  be  mixed  with  two  volumes  of  oxygen,  and  the  mixture 
exposed  to  a  ffreat  cold  \  but  it  is  more  conveniently  prepared  by 
means  of  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of  lead  by  heat. 

A  quantity  of  finely-powdered  and  dry  nitrate  of  lead  is  to  be  pla- 
ced in  an  earthenware  or  hard  glass  retort,  and  heated  to  full  red- 
ness. The  red  vapours  that  are  produced  are  to  be  conducted  into 
a  receiver,  carefully  cooled  by  a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt.  Thej 
then  condense  into  a  liquid,  while  a  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  escapea, 
and  oxide  of  lead  remains  behind  in  the  retort.  The  nitric  acid  of 
the  nitrate  of  lead  is  decomposed  into  nitrous  acid  and  oxygen,  as 
follows :  N.O. .  Pb.O.  gives  Pb.O.,  free  N.O^  and  0. 

The  liquid  nitrous  acid  is  nearly  colourless  at  zero,  at  60°  It  is 
orange  yellow,  and  at  —40°  it  solidifies  into  a  white  crystalline 
mass.  It  boils  at  82°,  and  its  vapour,  which  is  ruddy  red  at  that 
temperature,  is  almost  perfectly  black  at  212°.  In  these  various 
coloured  states,  it  exercises  remarkable  absorbing  power  on  light. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  acid  is  1*451. 

Nitrous  acid  is  the  most  stable  compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen \  it  is  not  decomposed  by  a  red  heat ;  it  is  decomposed  in  great 
part  by  water,  nitric  acid  being  formed,  and  nitric  oxide  being  given 
oflTas  gas.  Thus,  3(N.04)  give  N.O,  and  2(N.05).  The  nitric  acid 
formed  always  protects  a  portion  of  the  nitrous  acid  from  this  reaC' 
tion. 

AVheD  the  nitrous  acid  is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  nitric  oxide  and  oxygei^ 
it  is  found  that  the  six  voluoies  of  gas  are  condensed  by  combination  into  two ; 
heaoe  the  specific  gravity  of  nitrous  acid  vapour  should  be  8181-3 ;  thns, 

One  volume  of  nitrogen 9760 

Two  volumes  of  oxygen g205> 

One  volume  of  nitrous  acid   .    .    .    .  8181'3 

Its  composition  by  weight  and  the  constitution  of  its  eqaivalent 
Are  as  follows : 

Nitrogen,  =30*33        One  equivalent,    =175  or  14-0 
Oxygen,    =69.67        Four  equivalents,  =400  or  32^ 

'       100-00  575       46-0 

Considerable  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  this  substance^  Ibr  many 
diemists  regard  it  as  incapable  of  uniting  with  bases,  and  hence  look  upon  it  as  a 
kind  of  acia  salt,  consisting  of  nitric  and  hyponitrous  acids  combined  together ; 
18(N.04)=N.054-N.03.  But  late  researches  have  shown  that  it  does  produce  true 
salts,  and  that  even  many  saline  compounds  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  salts 
of  hyponitrous  acid  really  contain  this  substance ;  thus,  the  yellow  basic  salt,  formed 
>y  boiling  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  on  metallic  lead,  is  a  true  nitrite.  I  retain, 
therefore,  for  this  bodv  the  old  name  of  nitrous  acid,  the  more  as  that  of  peroxide 
of  nitrogen,  proposed  for  it  by  Graham,  is  frequently  applied  to  nitric  onde 
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N.Os. 

It  is  found  that  when  nitric  oxide  is  brought  into  contact  with  a 
great  excess  of  oxygen  over  water,  they  combine  in  the  proportion 
of  four  volumes  of  the  first  to  three  of  the  second ;  and  when  the 
red  fumes  which  are  produced  have  dissolved  in  the  water,  that  is 
found  to  be  a  solution  of  pure  nitric  acid.  Looking  to  the  compo- 
sition of  nitric  oxide,  we  find  in  this  manner  that  the  nitric  acid 
consists  of  two  volumes  of  nitrogen  gas  united  with  five  volumes 
of  oxygen. 

Although  nitrogen  and  oxygen  do  not  unite  at  once  when  directly 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  yet  they  are  capable  of  com- 
bining under  certain  circumstances ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  great,  if  not  the  only  source  of  nitric  acid  in  nature,  is  the  union 
of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Although  nitroeen 
is  not  strictly  inflammable,  yet,  if  some  of  it  be  mixed  with  hydro- 
gen, and  this  mixture  be  set  on  fire,  the  flame  is  coloured  green, 
and  the  water  formed  is  found  to  contain  nitric  acid ;  if  a  series  of 
electric  sparks  be  passed  through  a  quantity  of  air  confined  over  a 
strong  solution  of  potash,  this  gradually  loses  its  alkaline  reaction, 
and  after  a  time  crystals  of  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potash)  form  in  it. 
This  may  be  shown,  also,  by  simply  moistening  some  litmus  paper 
with  a  solution  of  an  alkali,  and  taking,  by  means  of  it,  a  succession 
of  sparks  from  a  strong  electrical  machine  ;  at  the  point  where  the 
spark  passes,  the  paper  becomes  reddened,  and  that  nitric  acid  has 
been  formed  is  shown  by  its  burning  like  touch  paper  when  dried 
and  set  on  fire.  Rain-water,  particularly  that  which  falls  after  a 
thunder  storm,  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrate  of  ammonia ; 
the  lightning  forming,  as  the  electric  spark  does,  nitric  acid  in  pass- 
ing through  the  air,  and  this  uniting  with  the  ammonia  which  is  al- 
ways present  in  our  atmosphere  from  decomposing  animal  remains. 

In  warm  climates,  where  the  abundance  of  organic  matter  and  its 
rapid  decomposition  pour  into  the  atmosphere  a  copious  supply  of 
ammonia,  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  proceeds  with  extraordinary 
energy,  and  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  being  washed  down  by  the  rains 
into  the  porous  limestone  soils,  the  ammonia  is  again  given  ofiT,  while 
the  ground  becomes  coated  with  an  efflorescence  of  earthy  nitrates 
when  it  dries  on  the  cessation  of  the  rain  i  a  small  quantity  of  ni- 
trate of  potash  is  also  thus  formed,  but  the  nitrate  of  lime,  of  which 
the  crude  produce  of  nitre  principally  consists,  is  converted  into 
saltpetre  by  means  of  carbonate  of  potash.  In  this  way  there  is 
formed  in  the  East  Indies  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash  sufficient 
to  supply  the  wants  of  Europe.  On  the  Continent,' this  process  is 
imitated  in  artificial  nitre-beds,  and  large  quantities  of  home-made 
saltpetre  are  used  in  France  and  Germany  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder.  In  South  America,  particularly  in  Chili  and  Peru,  there 
are  found  immense  deposites  of  nitrate  of  soda  upon  the  surface  of  ^ 
the  soil,  and  it  is  now  extensively  imported  into  these  countries ; 
the  source  of  the  nitric  acid  is,  in  this  case  also,  the  union  of  the 
elements  of  the  atmosphere,  although  the  circumstances  which  sup- 
plied the  alkali  cannot  be  distinctly  seen. 
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nitric  acid  ia  Klways  obtained, 
lated ;  that  substance  which  is  generally  spoken  of  as  nitric  acid, 
and  which  I  shall,  unless  especially  remarked  otherwise,  be  under- 
stood to  mean  in  the  following  account  of  its  properties  and  prepar- 
ation, is  a  compound  of  it  with  water ;  it  is  a  nitrate  of  water,  or,  aa 
it  is  popularly  termed,  liquid  nitric  acid,  or  aquafortis. 
To  prepare  liquid  nitric  acid  from  nitrate  of  potash,  equal  weights 
of  this  salt  and  of  oil  of  vit- 
riol are  mixed  in  a  glass  re- 
tort, A,  which  is  placed  in 
a  furnace,  supported  in  a 
Band  bath,  as  m  the  figura. 
The  oil  of  ritriol  consists 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  wa- 
ter, and  by  the   reaction 
,  which  ensues,  the  sulphu- 
ric acid  combines  with  the 
potash  of  the  nitre,  while 
the  water  of  the  oil  of  vit- 
riol uniting  with  the  nitric 
acid,  forms  the  liquid  nitric  acid,  which  distils  over,  and  ia  conden- 
Bed  in  the  receiver,  B.     To  render  the  condensation  more  complete, 
this  is  surrounded  by  a  net,  and  placed  in  a  trough,  c  c  ;  a  stream  of 
cold  water  flows  continually  on  it  from  the  pipe  i,  and  being  dis- 
tributed evenly  over  the  surface  by  the  network,  ilowa  out  by  the 
exit  pipe  of  the  trough,  /,  and  escapes  into  d  e.     Using  the  propor- 
tions just  noticed  (equal  weights),  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
present  ia  double  that  necessary  to  neutralize  the  potash  of  the  ni- 
tre, and  completely  expel  the  nitric  acid ;  for 
The  nitre  consists  of  Oil  of  vitriol  consiats  of 

One  atom  nitric  acid,  &4i-0        One  atom  sulph.  acid,  W'l   ■ 
One  atom  potash    .     47-3        One  atom  water         .    9*0 

"ion  Wl 

These,  reacting  upon  each  other,  should  produce, 
Sulphate  of  potash  consisting  of     Liquid  nitric  acid  formed  of 
One  atom  sulph.  acid,  40-1  One  atom  nitric  acid,  54-0 

One  atom  potash     .    47-3  One  atom  water       .    9-0 

87-4  63^ 

And  hence  nitre  might  be  decomposed  by  half  its  weight  of  oil  of 
vitriol;  but  the  following  reasons  prevent  those  proportions  being 
employed  in  practice. 

When  oil  of  vitriol  acts  npon  nitre,  there  is  at  first  but  one  half  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  taken  by  the  potash,  and  the  sulphate  of  potash 
so  produced  unites  with  the  remaining  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphate  of 
water)  to  form  bisulphate  of  potash,  thus,  2(S.O, .  H.O.)  and  K.O. . 
N.O,  give 

(S.0, .  H.O.+K.0. .  S.0,)  and  H.O.  N.O^ 

If  there  be  oil  of  vitriol  enough,  the  nitre  is  thus  perfectly  decom- 
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poeed  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  260"  F.,  and  the  bisulphate  of 

Eotash  which  remains  is  very  easily  Boluble  and  fusible,  and  mav 
ence  be  removed  from  the  retort  without  inconvenience.  But  if 
the  nitre  and  oil  of  vitriol  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  an  equiva- 
lent of  each,  or  by  weight  in  round  numbers  of  two  parts  of  nitre 
to  one  of  oil  of  vitriol,  then  one  half  of  the  nitre  remains  at  first 
totally  unacted  on,  and  the  retort  contains,  when  the  process  is  half 
finished,  a  pasty  mass  of  bisulphate  of  potash  and  of  nitre,  which 
do  not  fully  act  on  each  other  until  the  temperature  rises  to  400°. 
'  The  nitre  is  then  decomposed ;  the  nitric  acid  distils  over,  and 
there  remains  in  the  retort  a  mass  of  neutral  sulphate  of  potash, 
which  can  seldom  he  removed  from  glass  vessels  with  success.  The 
high  temperature  necessary  also  increases  very  much  the  risk  of 
the  apparatus  breaking. 

The  acientlfic  chemist  and  the  apothecary,  however,  do  not  prepare  nitric  acid ;  it 
11  made  on  the  targe  scale  for  the  parpoaes  of  (be  arts,  and  the  processes  of  purifj- 
ing  the  acid  of  commerce  is  so  simple  tbat  no  other  source  is  required.  On  the 
great  scale  the  nitric  acid  is  prepared,  not  in  glass  retorts,  but  in  iron  cylinden, 
connected  with  condenseFS,  as  lepreaented  in  the  figures,  one  being  a  section  per- 
"pesdicular  to  ibe  axes  of  the  cylinders,  aad  tbe  other  a  leciion  parallel  to  the  axes: 
tbe  same  letters  applj  to  both. 


» is  Ibe  grate,  and  d  the  ashpit  of  tbe  furnace,  b.  In  each  furnace  two  cast  iron 
oflinders,  c,  c,  ate  set,  of  such  capacity  that  about  \\  cnt.  of  the  nitrate  used  may 
be  decomposed  at  once.  The  ends  of  the  cylinders  arc  closed  by  covers,  t,  e,  in 
one  of  which  is  filed  a  tube,  /,  for  introduciog  the  oil  of  vitriol,  aEu)  to  the  other  is 
adapted  a  tube  of  glazed  earthcnwaie,  g,  \,  bf  wtiich  the  vapours  of  the  nitric  acid 
*re  conducted  to  Ibe  range  of  condensing  jars  of  earthenware,  fitted  with  safety 
tubes,  of  which  tlie  first  is  seen  in  the  figure,  as  k,  I,  k.  Ttie  flues,  n,  m,  m,  pass 
from  the  furnaces  lo  the  chimney,  n.  As  in  this  apparatus  the  temperature  can  be 
raised  to  dull  redness  without  injury,  and  as  tbe  residuum  can  be  removed  in  Ifae 
■olid  form,  a  smaller  quantity  of  oil  of  Titriol  may  suffice,  and  is  generally  used. 

Since  the  introduction  of  nitrate  of  suda  intocammerce;  it  has  almost  completely 
superceded  nitrate  of  potash  for  making  nitric  acid.  It  is  mueh  cheaper,  and  it 
"■'""  "  '        '    '      It  does  not  require,  either,  so  much  sulphuric  acid  nor  so 


and  hence  100  parts  of  it  field  about  74  pads  of  liquid  nitric  acid,  while  100  parts 
of  nitrate  of  potash  yield  hut  62. 

In  making  nitric  acid,  there  always  occurs  at  the  commencement 
of  the  process  a  disengagement  of  red  fumes,  which  dissolve  in  th« 
liquid  acid  which  comes  next,  and  tinge  it  yellow.  This  arises  from 
the  oil  of  vitriol  in  excess  abstracting  the  water  from  some  of  the 
nitric  acid,  which  then  is  decomposed  into  nitrous  acid,  and  some 
oxygen  becomes  free.    At  the  termination  of  the  process,  if  the  tem- 
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perature  pass  much  beyond  300%  there  w  a  new  evolution  of  red 
fumes,  for  the  nitric  acid  ie  then  similarly  decomposed  into  N.0« 
andO. 

The  strongest  nitric  acid  that  can  be  thus  made  is  of  specific  gravity  1-521,  ani 
ooasisU  of  N.Orf  H.O. 

One  equivalent  of  nitric  acid    .    .    .  64-0  or  per  cent.  85-71 
One  equivalent  of  water     .    .    .    .    9-0  "         14-29 

68  0  100*00 

It  boils  at  187*^  F.,  but  cannot  be  distilled  without  partial  decomposition.  The 
acid  is  very  seldom  obtained  of  this  strenglh.  In  general,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  strong  liquid  acid  is  1-fiOO,  and  it  consisU  of  2N.OH-3H.O. 

Two  equivalents  of  nitric  acid    .    .  lOSO  or  per  cent.  80-00 
Three  equivalents  of  water    .    .    .    270         "         20-00 

1360  10000 

When  the  nitric  acid  is  gradually  mixed  with  water,  the  boiling  point  rises  until 
when  the  specific  gravity  is  1*420,  it  boils  at  248°.  If  it  be  farther  diluted,  the 
boiling  point  is  again  lowered.  At  this  point  the  acid  has  a  definite  chemical  con- 
stitution ;  it  consists  of  N.06+4H  O. 

One  equivalent  of  nitric  acid  .    .    .    54-0  or  per  cent.  60*22 
Four  equivalents  of  water  .    .    .    .    86  0  *«         89-78 

90-0  10000 

The  liquid  nitrie  acid  is,  when  pure,  completely  colourless ;  it 
fumes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  if  exposed  to  the  direct  solar 
light,  very  soon  hecomes  deep  yellow,  while  oxygen  gas  is  disen- 
gaged ;  the  same  decomposition  into  nitrous  acid  and  oxygen  gas 
may  be  instantly  effected  by  passing  the  vapours  of  the  acid  through 
a  red-hot  porcelain  tube.  In  a  great  variety  of  processes  where 
substances  are  to  be  oxidized,  nitric  acid  is  employed.  It  acts  with 
remarkable  rapidity  on  the  generality  of  the  metals  and  of  organie 
bodies,  supplying  oxygen  for  the  constitution  of  a  variety  of  new 
compounds,  and  being  itself  reduced  to  the  state  of  nitric  or  nitrous 
oxide,  or  even  pure  nitrogen. 

If  the  organic  body  do  not  contain  nitrogen,  it  is  generally  ulti- 
mately  converted  into  the  oxalic  and  carbonic  acids ;  with  animal 
substances,  new  bodies  are  formed  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and 
hence  the  stains  produced  upon  the  nails  and  fingers  where  nitric 
acid  touches,  and  it  is  hence  used  for  stamping  the  yellow  patterns 
on  woollen  table  covers.  The  decomposition  of  the  acid  is  gener- 
ally accompanied  by  the  production  of  red  fumes. 

In  its  action  on  the  metals,  nitric  acid  presents  some  remarkable 
anomalies ;  when  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1*48,  it  may  be  put  into 
contact  with  tin  or  iron  without  acting  on  those  metals,  although, 
if  a  little  stronger  or  weaker,  its  action  is  very  great }  and  this  inac 
tive  acid  may  be  brought  into  activity  by  various  means,  as  by  touch- 
ing the  immersed  metal  with  another  different  one.  These  phenom- 
ena appear  to  involve  conditions  probably  electrical,  which  are  not, 
as  yet,  completely  understood. 

The  nitric  acid  prepared  by  decomposing  nitre  by  half  its  weight 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  is  always  of  a  deep  red  or  orans^e  colour,  owing  to 
a  quantity  of  the  acid  having  been  decomposed  into  nitrous  acid, 
whi^h  remains  dissolved.    This  deep-coloured  acid  is  frequently 
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vaeful,  as  it  gives  off  oxygen  still  more  easily  than  the  pare  acid, 
and  is  hence  sometimes  applicable  as  an  oxidixing  agent  where  the 
eolourless  acid  fails.  A  deep  red  fuming  acid  may  be  prepared  by 
passing  a  stream  of  nitric  oxide  gas  through  the  colourless  acid ;  it 
is  absorbed  in  great  quantity,  and  the  liquor  assumes  successively 
various  shades  of  yellow,  green,  and  red,  according  to  its  state  o( 
dilution.  The  nitric  oxide  (N.O2)  decomposes  the  nitric  acid  rN.O^X 
and  forms  nitrous  acid  (N.O4),  which  dissolves  in  the  excess  ot  liquid 
acid.  If  it  be  required  to  obtain  a  colourless  acid,  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  coloured  acid  should  be  boiled  for  a  few  minutes;  all  the 
nitrous  acid  fumes  pass  oiST,  and  the  nitric  acid  remains  colourlessy 
though  somewhat  weaker. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  nitric  acid  is  not  prepared  on  the  small 
scale,  as  the  commercial  aquafortis  is  easily  purified.  The  impuri- 
ties of  it  are,  generally,  chlorine,  arising  from  the  nitre  employed 
having  contained  common  salt ;  sulphuric  acid,  from  some  having 
been  distilled  over  by  too  great  heat ;  and  some  iron,  arising  from 
the  cylinders  or  stoneware  bottles  in  which  the  acid  is  preserved. 
These  may  be  easily  detected ;  on  mixing  a  few  drops  of  the  com- 
mercial acid  with  half  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  a  drop  of  solution 
of  nitrate  of  barytes  will  give  a  precipitate  if  sulphuric  acid  be  pres- 
ent ;  nitrate  of  silver  will  indicate,  by  a  precipitate,  the  presence  of 
chlorine ;  while  a  little  solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  will 
form  Prussian  blue  if  the  acid  contained  any  iron.  From  these  im* 
purities  the  acid  may  be  freed  by  being  redistilled ;  the  chlorine 
passes  off  along  with  the  portions  which  first  come  over,  and  by 
thus  testing  from  time  to  time  the  acid  which  is  thus  obtained,  it 
will  be  found  no  longer  to  precipitate  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  may 
then  be  considered  pure ;  the  iron  and  sulphuric  acid  remain  behind 
in  the  retort,  provided  the  distillation  be  not  pushed  too  far.  I  have 
found  that  from  twelve  pounds  of  commercial  aquafortis  there  can' 
be  obtained  eight  quite  pure,  three  being  allowed  to  come  over  first 
to  carry  off^the  chlorine,  and  one  being  left  in  the  retort  with  the 
fixed  impurities* 

The  detection  of  nitric  acid  is  not  difficult ;  it  cannot  be  recog- 
nised by  forming  precipitates,  as  all  its  neutral  salts  are  soluble,  but 
its  properties  are  very  marked.  Ist,  The  production  of  red  fumes 
by  nitric  oxide  when  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  metal,  is  char- 
acteristic of  it.  2d,  When  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  is  added  to  water 
tinged  blue  by  sulphate  of  indigo,  and  the  mixture  boiled,  it  is 
bleached  by  the  oxidizement  of  the  indigo  by  the  acid.  3d,  When 
a  small  crystal  of  protosulphate  of  iron  is  placed  in  contact  with 
water  containing  nitric  acid,  a  ring  of  deep  olive-coloured  liquid 
forms  round  it,  according  as  it  dissolves ;  from  one  portion  of  the 
protosulphate  reducing  the  acid  to  the  state  of  nitric  oxide,  which 
then  combines  with  the  remaining  protosulphate.  4th,  Nitric  acid 
confers  upon  muriatic  acid  the  power  of  dissolving  gold  leaf,  but 
this  test  is  not  of  such  distinctness  as  the  others,  from  the  same 
effect  being  produced  by  the  chloric  and  some  other  acids.  5th, 
Nitric  acid  may  also  be  distinguished  by  the  deep  red  colour  it  pro- 
daces  with  a  crystal  of  morphia. 

For  the  detection  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  the  best  jJml 

Nn 
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is  to  neutralize  the  liqaor,  if  it  be  acid,  by  a  eolation  of  potash,  and 
to  evaporate  to  dryness.  The  salt  so  obtained  crystallizes  in  sharp 
needles,  and  deflagrates  when  placed  on  ignited  charcoal ;  heated  with 
a  little  bisulphate  of  potash  and  some  copper  filings,  it  evolves  copions 
red  fumes,  and  with  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  crystal  of  pro- 
tosulphate  of  iron,  produces  the  olive-coloured  liquor  already  noticed. 
AH  solid  compounds  of  nitric  acid,  such  as  the  basic  nitrates,  may 
be  recognised  in  this  way. 

The  nitric  acid  not  being  isolable,  we  do  not  know  the  state  of 
condensation  of  its  elements,  which  are  united  in  the  proportion  of 
two  volumes  of  nitrogen  to  five  of  oxygen.  Its  composition  by 
weight  and  its  equivalent  numbers  are  as  follows : 

Nitrogen,  26' 15  One  equivalent,     =175  or  14*0 

Oxygen,    73*85  Five  equivalents,  =500  or  40.0 

100^0  675       54-0 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  the  liquid  nitric  acid,  H.O. .  N.Q.s  is  not  known  ,- 
but  Bineau  has  found  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  vapour  of  the  liquid  acid,  which  boils  at  248®, 
H.O. .  N.06+3H.O.,  to  be  IS^  which  might  result  from 

Two  volumes  of  nitrogen 976x2=1953-0 

Five  volumes  of  oxygen 1 102-6  x6=5613'0 

Eight  volumes  of  watery  vapour    ....      6201x8=49608 

condensed  into  ten  volumes 12425  8 

of  which  one,  therefore,  should  weigh 1242-6 

Tb\a  result  requires  confirmation. 

Sulphur. 

This  substance  exists  in  large  quantity  in  nature  in  combination- 
The  most  important  ores  of  copper,  lead,  silver,  mercury,  antimony, 
and  many  other  metals,  are  their  sulphurets ;  and  a  great  quantity 
of  the  sulphur  at  present  used  in  commerce  is  derived  from  the  iron 
pvrites,  bisulphuret  of  iron.  Sulphur  is  exhaled  in  large  quantity 
also  from  volcanoes,  partly  uncombined,  partly  in  the  state  of  sui- 
phuret  of  hydrogen,  arising  probably  from  the  decomposition  of  me- 
tallic sulphurets  by  the  high  temperature  in  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
The  native  sulphur  so  produced,  condensing  in  fissures,  constitutes 
the  great  deposites  of  volcanic  sulphur  of  Sicily  and  other  places, 
which  supply  a  large  proportion  of  that  employed  in  commerce.  It 
exists  also  native,  combined  with  oxygen  and  various  metallic  oxides, 
forming  native  sulphates,  of  which  those  of  lime  and  of  barytes  are 
the  most  abundant.  In  many  organic  bodies,  also,  sulphur  exists  as 
a  constituent,  as  in  the  white,  and  particularly  the  yolk  of  egg,  the 
hair,  the  horns,  and  hoofs  of  animals,  and  in  .tne  black  mustard-seed 
it  exists  in  considerable  quantity. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  sulphur  exists  generally  as  an  opaque 
solid,  sp.  gr.  1-98.  When  heated,  it  melts  at  226^  into  an  amber- 
coloured  thin  liquid ;  if  the  temperature  be  then  raised  to  about 
4fOO^,  it  becomes  dark  brown,  opaque,  and  so  thick  that  the  vessel 
containing  it  may  be  inverted  without  its  pouring  out ;  but  when  heat- 
ed farther  it  becomes  thinner,  until  at  601°,  its  boiling  point,  it  is  as 
thin  and  limpid  as  when  first  it  began  to  melt.  If  the  sulphur,  when 
just  meltedy  be  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  and  the  internal  liquid  b« 
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Bomred  out  when  the  onter  crnst  has  solidified,  the  , 
interior  will  be  found  lined  with  crystals,  ss  in  the  "j 
figure,  which  have  the  form  of  the  oblique  rhombic 
prism,  of  which  a  common  modification  with  second- 
ary faces,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  octohedron,  which   I 
determines  the  height  of  I 
the  principal  axis  of  the  * 
crystal,  is  given.     These  crystals,  when 
^  first  obtained,  are  transparent  and  amber- 
coloured,  hut  after  a  few  days  they  he- 
come  opaque,  sulphur  yellow,  and  friable, 
being  then  changed  into  the  dimorphous 
state. 

If  the  thick  tenacious  sulphur  at  400"  be  suddenly  cooled  by  im- 
mersion in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  forms  a  soft  and  transparent 
mass  of  considerable  elasticity,  and  may  be  drawn  out  into  long 
threads  like  India  rubber;  after  some  time,  however,  it  changes 
into  the  ordinary  state. 

Sulphur  is  used  in  pharmacy  under  two  forms,  that  of  roll  and 
flowerB  ;  the  former  is  made  by  melting  the  rough  native  sulphur, 
and  pouring  it  into  slightly  conical  moulds,  in  which  it  solidifies. 
The  flowers  of  sulphur  are  formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  va- 
pour of  sulphur  so  rapidly  that  the  molecules  have  not  time  to  form 
crystals  of  any  perceptible  size,  so  that  the  condensed  sulphur,  al- 
though really  crystalline,  appears  to  the  sight  and  touch  as  an  im- 
palpable soft  powder. 

For  the  manufacture  of  flowers  of  snlpbur.  the  apparatus  is  arranged  as  in 
the  Bubjoined  ^res,  in  which  A  is  a  lerticat  and  B  a  bomontal  sectioD,  to  which 


the  sBine  letters  refer.    In  an  apaitment  end  shed,  M,  M,  a  chaiober,  A,  is  eon 

•tructed,  which  must  have  at  teaat  SOOO  cubic  feet  capacity.  Outside  oTlhis  cham- 
ber is  an  iron  pan,  e,  in  which,  bj  a  fire  at  o,  the  sulphur  is  kept  genti?  boiling.  The 
boiler  and  fireplace  nuiBt  be  completely  enrroonded  by  brickwork,  so  (hat  as  little 
heat  aa  possible  may  be  commonicaled  to  the  vaulted  obamber,  A ;  the  draught 
from  the  fire  pesaee  to  Ibe  ehimoey,  g ;  the  pan  ia  aupplied  with  sulphur  by  the 
door,  n,  which  can  be  ctoeed  air-tighi ;  the  vapour  of  sulphur  mbies  with  the  air  in 
the  wide  space,  i,  orei  the  boiler,  and,  passing  thr«ugh  the  aperture  b,  rises  into 
the  chsinber,  where,  mixing  with  the  large  mass  of  cold  air,  the  sulphur  is  con- 
densed, and  falls  like  a  line  anow  shower  upon  the  fioor  uudemeatb.  When  a  suf- 
ficienl  quantity  of  the  dowers  of  sulphur  have  been  thus  formed,  they  are  removed 
by  the  door  at  p.  If,  at  the  commencemenl  of  tbe  process,  the  miitureoTBalidiar- 
vapour  and  air  should  inflame,  the  explosion  opens  tbe  valve  at  t,  the  gasea  eacspe 
SI  t,  and  all  danger  is  avoided. 

The  form  of  crystal  of  sublimed  aulphni  is  the  right  rhombic  oc- 
tohedron, of  which  a  common  modification  is  represented  in  tbt 


f:' 
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-urjin.  Sulphur  is  fonnd  ciyslallized  in  this  form  ob 
lie  ed^es  of  the  craters  of  most  volcanoes,  the  CTy»- 
ils  beitiff  tianaparent,  and  sometimes  of  consulerakle 
ize.  When  solphar  is  deposited  from  its  solution  is 
hloiide  of  sulphur  or  in  sulphuret  of  carbon,  it  is  in 
[lis  form  also  that  its  particles  arrange  themaelvee. 

Sulphur  may  be  obtained,  howevsr,  in  a  state  of 
mch  more  minute  division,  and  destitute  of  all  crys- 
t  e,  by  precipitation  from  Botutiou,     Thus,  if  the  per- 

lalphuret  of  potassium,  K-Sj,  be  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  four 
equivalentB  of  sulphur  are  set  free,  and  separate  as  a  milk-white 
^wder.  This  oonstUutes  the  Sulphur  Prteipitatunt  of  pharmacy, 
.n  all  cases  where  sulphur  is  precipitated  from  a  cold  solution,  it  is 
pure  white. 

Sulphur  is  not  soluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol ;  it  dissolves  in  the 
oils,  still  more  in  those  liquids  mentioned  above.  It  dissolves  i)i 
alkaline  solutions,  or  in  milk  of  lime  ;  but  there  then  occur  complex 
reactions,  which  will  be  studied  hereafter. 

When  sulphur  is  boiled  it  forms  a  deep  yellow  vapour,  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  is  6648.  Sulphur  evaporates,  however,  very  ra|k 
idly  long  before  it  boils,  and  even  forms  some  vapour  below  its 
nelting  point.  At  a  temperature  of  about  300"  it  takes  fire,  buming 
with  a  bluish  violet  flame,  and  forming  sulphurous  acid  (S.O,). 

Tbe  resemblance  of  sulphur  to  Qsjgeo  in  its  chemical  relatioas  is  reiy  strikiDg , 
bv  combining  with  the  same  bodies,  according  to  (he  same  proportions,  the;  geoer 
SIS  completely  parallel  classes  of  acids,  bases,  and  sails.  Tbits,  witb  cartiOD  esd 
potasshun,  there  are  formed 

C.Oi  Carbonic  acid.  [     C.Si  Sulpho-carbonic  acid. 

K.O.  Oaide  of  potassium.  K.S.  Sulphuret  o(  polaBBiam. 

K.0,  .  CO)  Carbonataofpotusiam.  K.S.  .C.Si  &u]pho-cart)on&teof  potas- 

snd  with  aisenic  and  potasaium, 
As.O*  Araenio  acid. 
K.O.  Glide  of  potassium. 
K.0. .  Aa.Oi  AiBCDiate  of  potassinio.        K.S.  .  As.Si  Sslptisrseniate  of  paU»- 

In  like  maoner,  tbe  similar  compounds  Fe,0,  and  Pe,S,  are  not  altered  b;  heat, 
but  are  magnetic,  while  Fe.Si  and  Mn.Oi  give  outoijgen  and  sulphur,  and  are  re- 
duced to  Fe,S,  and  MnjOi-  1  aball  have  fretiuent  occasion  lo  revert  to  these  con- 
sideraliona,  whicb  have  already  been  noticed  under  another  point  of  view  (p.  338). 
The  equivalent  number  of  salphur  is  16-1  or  201-2,  and  its  conk- 
bining  volume  one  third  that  of  oxygen. 
Sulphur  combines  with  oxygen,  forming 

SulphuTous  acid S.O,. 

Sulphuric  acid S.O^  or    S.O, .  0. 

Hypo  sulphurous  acid    ....    S,0„  or    S.0, .  S. 
Hyposulphuric  acid       ....    8,0^  or  2S.0, .  0. 

Svlphuroui  Jlcid. 

Sulphurous  acid  exists  at  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure  in 

the  gaseous  form  ;  it  is  one,  however,  of  the  most  easily  liquefied 

ffue«.    It  is  produced  always  when  sulphur  burns  either  in  nir  or 

H  pore  oxygen,  sulphur  sot  being  eapable  of  passing  directly  to  « 
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higher  degree  of  oxidation.  In  the  burning  of  sulphur,  the  Tolume 
of  sulphurous  acid  gas  formed  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen 
consumed. 

When  required  pure,  it  is  prepared  generally  by  decomposing 
sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  a  metal  not  very  easily  oxidized,  as 
mercury  or  copper.  The  metal  combines  with  one  atom  of  the  ox- 
ygen  of  the  sulphurie  acid,  and  the  sulphur,  with  the  remaining  two 
atoms  of  oxygen,  pass  oflTas  sulphurous  acid  gas ;  the  oxide  formed 
unites  with  the  remaining  sulphuric  acid  to  form  a  salt.  Thus,  if 
mercury  be  used,  S.Os  and  Hg.  give  S.O,  and  Hg.O.,  and  Hg.O.  unites 
with  S.O3  to  form  sulphate  of  mercury.  If  the  heat  be  not  raised 
beyond  200^  in  this  process,  it  is  black  oxide  of  mercury  which  is 
|nroduced  (HggO.),  but  above  that  degree  the  red  oxide  (Hg.O.)  alone 
16  formed. 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  may  also  be  very  simply  prepared  by  heating 
three  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur  with  four  of  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese. The  reaction  is  very  simple ;  one  part  of  the  sulphur  unitmg 
with  the  metal,  and  another  with  the  oxygen,  form  sulpburet  of  man- 
ganese and  sulphurous  acid ;  thus,  Mn.O^  and  2S.  give  Mq.S.  and 
S.O2.  The  apparatus  used  in  these  processes  may  oe  that  figured 
under  the  heads  of  oxygen  (p.  244)  or  nitrous  oxide  (p.  272).      *' 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  absorbed  by  water  ^  and  hence,  in  ordftf 
to  examine  its  properties  in  that  state,  it  must  be  collected  over 
mercury.  It  is  colourless  and  transparent,  possessing  an  odour  pe- 
culiarly irritating  (the  smell  of  burning  sulphur),  and  cannot  b^ 
breathed.  It  is  not  combustible,  nor  does  it  support  combustion* 
It  bleaches  a  variety  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  and  is  hence 
used  in  the  arts  to  whiten  ^raw  bonnets,  corn,  silk,  sponges,  and 
other  substances.  The  bleaching  is  produced  by  the  sulphurous 
acid  combining  with  the  coloured  substance,  and  forming  a  whit6 
compound,  from  which  the  gas  gradually  escapes  on  exposure  tO 
air,  and  hence  such  bleaching  is  not  permanent.  The  sulphurous 
acid  may  be  expelled,  also,  from  this  kind  of  compound  by  a  stronger 
acid,  and  the  colour  generally  restored ;  thus,  if  a  red  rose  be  ex- 
posed to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  it  becomes  completely  white; 
out  if  washed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  its  red  colour  is  perfectly 
renewed. 

The  specific  gravity  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  2210*6,  and  It  is 
formed  by 

One  volume  of  sulphur-vapour 6648*0 

Six  vohimes  of  oxygen •    .    6615*6 

The  seven  volumes  condensed  to  six,  give  .    •  13263.6 

Weight  of  one  volume  of  S.Og 2210-6 

When  this  gas  is  exposed  to  a  cold  of  0°  F.,  it  condenses  into 
liquid  heavier  than  water,  which  boils  at  14°,  and  produces  by  ita 
evaporation  a  very  intense  cold  5  it  ^^^^,...^,. 

is  easily  obtained  in  the  liquid  form       ^  _— -"-""'^^^^'''^'X.  > 
by  putting  a  quantity  of  mercury  and   ^^^0^^^'^"'^^      ^"^'^[^ 
oil  of  vitriol  into  a  tube,  and  sealing    '^'  ^^ 

up  the  ends,  as  in  the  figure ;  on  applying  heat  to  the  extremity  a» 
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containing  ittose  materials,  and  cooling  the  other  end  by  means  of 
ether,  the  gas  evolved  is  liquefied  by  its  own  pressure,  and  collects 
in  quantity  at  b. 
WbBD  a  large  quantity  of  salpboioai  add  is  i«qaired  dissolved  io  water,  or  when 
it  is  to  be  emi^ojed  to  form  com- 
pounds with  bases,  it  may  be  pro- 
duced in  a  much  cheaper  way  tlian 
those  described  above.    Into  a  mat- 
rMB,  B,  placed  in  a  furnace,  is  in- 
troduced a  quantity  of  well-burned 
charcoal,  in  bits  about  the  size  of  a 
hatej-nut,  and  by  means  of  the  eafe- 
ty-ftmnel  I,  as  much  oil  of  vitriol  is 
poured  in  as  that  the  miztare  shall 
half  GO  the  vessel ;  a  tube  passes  to 
a  bottle,  i,  cdntainiog  some  water  to 
wash  the  gas  from  any  adhering  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  it  is  then  condnct- 
ed  by  the  lube  /,  which  passes  to 
Ihe  bottom  of  the  vessel  *,  conUin- 
ing  the  liquor  in  which  the  gas  is  to 
be  dissolved.     On  applying  heat,  the 
carbon  of  the   charcoal   abstracts 
from  the  sulphuric  acid  one  third  of  its  oxygen,  so  that  with  C.  and  SS.O,  there  aie 
formed  CO.  and  2S.0, ;  there  is  produced  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  and  one  of  carbonic  acid,  which  last  cannot  enter  into  combinalion,  and 
passes  oS"  from  the  apparatus  without  change. 

Water  dissolves  about  thirty-seven  times  its  volume  of  sulphurous 
acid  i  the  solution  possesses  the  properties  of  the  gas  in  avery  high 
degree,  and  bleaches  vegetable  colours  with  great  power;  when 
kept  for  some  time,  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  and  the  sulphurous 
becomes  changed  into  sulphuric  acid. 

The  Bulphurona  acid  is  one  of  the  feeblest  acjds,  and  is  expelled 
from  its  combinations  by  almost  all  but  the  carbonic  acid.  Of  its 
■alts,  those  which  are  soluble,  all  possess  alkaline  reaction. 

The  sulphurous  acid  passes  into  the  state  of  sulphuric  acid  by 
absorbing  oxyeen  from  many  bodies  j  thus,  when  it  is  heated  with  a 
solution  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  mercury,  these  metals  are  reduced 
to  the  metttlTic  state ;  others  yield  but  a  part  of  their  oxygen ;  thus 
the  peroxide  of  iron  abandons  a  third,  and  the  black  oxide  of  copper 
one  half  of  that  constituent. 

The  salts  of  sulphurous  acid  possess  the  same  deoxidizing  power. 

The  composition  and  equivalent  of  sulphurous  acid  are  as  follows : 

Sulphur,  50-14  One  equivalent,     =201-2  or  16-1 

Oxygen,  49-86  Two  equivalents,  =200  0  or  16-0 

100-00  401-2"       32-1 

Sulphttric  Jicid. 

S.Oj. 

Sulphuric  acid,  one  of  the  most  important  compound  bodies,  from 

the  energy  of  its  action,  and  the  variety  of  combinations  which  it 

forms,  is  not  produced  by  the  direct  union  of  oxygen  and  sulphur 

in  any  case,  but  arises  from  the  combination  of  sulphurous  acid  with 

another  quantity  of  oxygen.     Thus,  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid 

on  the  easily  reducible  metallic  oxides,  sulphuric  acid  is  produced. 

This  principle  is  beautifully  shown  by  passing  a  mixture  of  su^ur* 
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ona  acid'  gsB  and  air  through  a  tube  filled  with  spongy  platinum, 
and  heated  to  dull  redness,  when  there  issues  from  the  extremity  a 
mixture  of  vapour  of  eulphuHc  acid,  mixed  with  the  residual  nitro- 
rea  of  the  air  ;  by  such  piocesBes,  howeveT,  it  could  not  be  formed 
in  quantities  suited  to  the  purposes  of  commerce. 

The  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid  is  ejected  upon  the  large  scale 
by  bringing  sulphurous  acid,  produced  by  the  burning  of  sulphur, 
into  contact  wiln  watery  vapour  and  nitrous  acid  fumes  ;  these  unite 
to  form  a  white  crystalline  solid,  which  appears  to  be  a  compound 
of  sulphuroasacid  and  nitrous  acid  fS.Oj'I'N-O,),  united  with  a  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  which  is  not  constant.     The  forma- 
tion of  this  substance  may  be  shown  by  the  arrangement  in  the 
figure.    The  central  Teseel,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  slightly 
moistened,  contains  atmospheric 
air  }  by  means  of  the  tubes,  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  generated  in  the 
fiask  a,  and  nitric  oxide  formed  in 
b,  are  introduced,  to  the  latter  of 
which  the  oxygen  is  supplied  by 
the  air  to  form  nitrous  acid  fumes ; 
the  interior  of  the  vessel  becomes 
gradually  covered  with  a  deposite 
uke  hoar-frost,  consisting  of  this 
substance ;  and,  in  order  that  its  , 
production  may  proceed  without 

interruption,  the  vessel  may  be  filled  with  fresh  atmospheric  air  by 
blowing  through  one  of  the  tubes  c,  d,  while  the  residual  gases  are 
expelled  through  the  other. 

This  crystalline  substance  is  decomposed  by  a  larger  quantity  of 
water ;  hence,  if  the  bottom  of  the  central  vessel  be  covered  by  a  layer 
of  water,  the  crystalline  substance  falling  into  it  according  as  it  is 

generated,  is  resolved  into  sulphuric  and  hyponitric  acids;  thus  S. 
',+N.Oi  gives  S.Oj  and  N.Oj,  which  last  is  decomposed  by  the 
water  into  nitric  acid  and  nitric  oxide,  3N.0]  giving  N.Oj  and  X 
N.Oj;  the  nitric  acid  remains  combined  with  the  water  along  with 
the  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  nitric  oxide  escaping  with  etferrescence, 
generates,  on  arriving  at  the  air,  a  new  quantity  of  red  fumes,  and 
oxidizes  a  new  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid. 

It  was  supposed  that  a  certain  quanlil;  trf  water  was  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  (bis  solid  body,  althoufh  a  larger  quantity  decomposed  il ;  hut  it  bas  been  round 
that  a  similar  subslaace  may  be  formed  vhich  contains  no  water.  Sulphurous  and 
nitrous  acids  do  not  act  on  eacb  other  when  in  the  gaseous  form,  unless  water  be 
present;  bat  they  combine  if. placed  in  contact  under  considerable  pressure,  and 
liquid,  even  when  completely  dry.  A  portion  of  the  nitroua  acid  conrerts  an  equiv- 
alent of  the  sulphurous  acid  inlo  sulphuric  acid,  it  being  itself  reduced  to  the  state 
of  byponitrous  acid,  while  another  quantity  of  nitrous  and  sulphuroua  aoid  unites 
directly  ;  there  are  thus  formed  from  S^.O,  and  3N.0,  a  white  crystalline  solid 
S.O,  .  N.Ot-l-S.O,,  and  a  quantity  of  N.0„  which  is  given  olT  on  the  lube  In 
wbicb  the  combination  is  produced  being  opened. 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  this  substance,  for  the  discovery  and 
analysis  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  de  Prevoataye,  interferes  in  ibc  formation 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  large  scale,  where  the  nitrous  and  Bolphurous  acids  act  on 
one  another  in  the  gaseous  rurms. 

In  the  monufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  long  leaden 
cluunber  cunsisiing  of  two  portions ;  the  lower  b  tray  of  about  li  feet  deep,  tha 
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Other  a  ^adnngaUur  beO,  which,  being  raspended  on  a  wooden  framework,  I,  k, 
rests  with  its  edges  immersed  in  the  liquid,  with  which  the  tray  is  filled,  like  the 
cylinder  of  a  bell  gasometer.  The  bottom  of  the  chamber,  which  is  supported  at  a 
certain  distance  m>m  the  ground  on  pillars,  a,  a,  a,  slants  from  before,  so  that  the 


prr 


liquid  which  occnpies  it  increases  in  depth  towards  the  end.  Under  the  front  la 
placed  a  furnace,  d,  on  the  floor  of  which,  e,  the  sulphur  is  burned,  and  the  sulphur- 
ous acid  passes  into  the  chamber  by  the  chimney/;  the  heat  necessary  is  supplied 
by  the  fireplace  under  e ;  the  nitrous  acid  is  obtained  by  placing  over  the  burning 
snlphar  in  e  a  pan  containing  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  oil  of  Titriol,  the  ni- 
tric acid  eyolved  from  which  directly  oxidises  a  portion  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
then,  being  brought  to  the  state  of  N.O4,  acts  on  the  mass  of  sulphurous  acid  as  has 
been  just  described :  ^  is  a  boiler^  by  which  steam  is  driven  into  the  chamber  at  A, 
and  thus,  in  the  interior,  are  provided  the  conditions  for  the  reunion  of  steam,  sul- 
))hurou8  acid  gas  and  nitrous  acid  fumes,  which  produce,  as  in  the  apparatus  figured 
already,  the  white  crystalline  solid,  by  wbioh,  when  decomposed  by  the  water  at 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  the  sulphurous  acid  is  produced,  and  nitric  oxide  gas 
erolved.  This  nitric  oxide,  mixing  with  the  atmospheric  air,  which  is  always 
present  in  large  excess  in  the  interior  of  the  chamber,  is  reconverted  into  nitrous 
acid,  which  combines  with  a  new  quantity  of  sulphuro^  acid,  generating  another 
proportion  of  the  solid  body,  from  whose  decomposition  by  the  water  the  nitric  oxide 
is  again  cTolved  with  little  loss ;  and  thus  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  gradually  trans- 
ferred  to  the  sulphurous  acid  by  the  intermediate  agency  of  the  nitrous  acid  fumes. 
Were  there  no  nitric  acid  formed,  the  same  quantity  of  nitric  oxide  might  convert 
an  infinite  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric  acid ;  but  as  the  oil  of  Titriol 
jnroduced  always  retains  a  certain  proportion  of  the  nitric  acid,  it  is  necessary  ta 
Bupply  its  loss,  and  to  send  into  the  chamber  a  continned  current  of  nitrous  acid  fumea. 
This  is  secured  by  the  construction  already  described,  about  one  part  of  nitrate  of  soda 
being  decomposed  for  every  eight  or  nine  parte  of  Gnilphur  burned  in  the  furnace  d, 
e.  The  draught  is  regulated  by  the  chimney  e,  which  is  fitted  with  a  ralve,  by  the 
position  of  which  a  current  of  ah*  is  established  through  the  chamber  sufficient  to 
bring  the  gases  into  complete  mixture  inside,  and  in  due  proportions,  but  whioh 
does  not  carry  them  away  until  their  action  is  completed. 

The  inclination  given  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  is  for  the  pnrpoae  of  allow- 
ing the  water,  which,  having  dissolved  most  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  become 
heayy,  to  flow  down  to  the  farthest  end ;  and  thus  there  is,  on  the  surface  has  next 
the  front,  a  layer  of  the  weakest  acid,  ready  to  absorb  and  deoompose  the  great 
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^mity  of  the  crystalliDe  body  fonned  ivlien  the  mixed  sulphoioas  and-  uitroM' 
acid  gases  meet  the  damp  atmosphere  of  the  efaamber. 

The  water  in  the  chamber  is  aiiowed  to  remain  unchanged  until  it  has  attained 
a  specific  gravity  of  about  1-600 ;  it  is  then  removed  by  leaden  pipes,  and  concen 
trated  by  evaporation  in  leaden  cisterns,  until  its  specific  gravity  is  increased  to 
about  1  -76.  At  this  strength  it  begins  to  act  upon  the  lead,  and  must  be  transferred 
to  vessels  of  glass,  or,  stiU  better,  of  platinum,  in  which  the  concentration  may  be 
finished.  In  the  strongest  form  in  which  it  can  be  so  obtained,  its  specific  gravity 
is  1-847,  and  it  contains  81*64  of  real  acid  in  100. 

Thus  is  the  oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce  manufactured.  At  present,  a  modification 
of  the  process  has  been  introduced,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  use  of  the  iron 
pyrites  (bisulphuret  of  iron,  Fe.Si)  in  place  of  sulphur,  as  the  source  of  the  sol- 
phurous  acid.  Instead  of  the  lumace  e,  A  there  is  built  in  front  of  the  chamber  a 
kiln,  somewhat  like  a  limekiln,  except  that  it  is  narrowed  at  top  into  a  chimney 
passing  into  the  chamber.  At  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  is  placed  a  layer  of  coal  or 
wood,  on  it  the  pyrites  in  small  pieces.  The  fire  is  lighted,  and  the  ignition  being 
oommunicated  to  the  pyrites,  the  sulphur  bums,  forming  sulphurous  acid,  which  is 
conducted  into  the  chamber,  while  the  iron  remains  behind  as  peroxide.  The  pan 
with  nitre  and  oil  of  vitriol  is  supported  in  the  kiln  at  such  a  height  above  the  mass 
of  burning  pyrites  as  that  the  temperature  may  not  be  too  great.  As  the  combus- 
tion proceeds,  new  quantities  of  pyrites  are  introduced  by  apertures  high  up  in  the 
kiln,  while  the  residue  of  adherent  rock  and  oxide  of  iron  is  laked  out  from  the 
ashpits  at  the  bottom. 

A  form  of  sulphuric  acid  is  prepared  upon  the  Continent,  and 
known  as  German  oil  o(  vitriol,  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  which  is 
much  stronger  than  can  be  made  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur,  as 

has  been  described. 

It  is  obtained  by  exposing  sulphate  of  iron  to  a  red  heat,  in  earthen  retorts.  If 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  perfectly  dry,  be  strongly  heated,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  driven 
off,  and  oxide  of  iron  remains  behind ;  but  the  acid  is  mostly  resolved  into  sulphur- 
ous acid  and  oxygen,  and  consequently  lost.  But  if  the  sulphate  of  iron  be  not 
completely  dried,  the  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  water,  and,  distilling  over  in 
oombination  with  it,  fonns  a  dark-coloured  liquid  of  a  thick,  oily  consistence,  spe- 
cifio  gravity  about  1-9,  and  consisting  generally  of  about  90  of  real  acid  and  10  of 
water  in  100,  approaching  closely  to  the  formula  2S.03-f-H.O.  At  the  same  time, 
a  quantity  (one  halO  of  the  acid  is  decomposed,  the  iron  becoming  peroxidized, 
and  sulphurous  acid  gas  being  evolved.  Thus  4(S.Os+Fe.O.)  and  HO.  give 
2S.034-H.O.  and  2S.0i,  leaving  behind  SFetO,,  known  in  commerce  as  coloothar 
of  vitriol. 

This  process  is  carried  on  in  a  long  furnace,  in  which  are  ranged  about  120 
earthen  retorts,  as  I,  in  rows  of  20,  containing  the 
partially-dried  sulphate  of  iron.  They  are  gradu- [  I 
ally  heated  until  the  fiimes  of  sulphuric  acid  begin 
to  appear,  and  the  receiver  A  is  then  attached,  in  which  the  acid  is  condensed  by 
means  of  cold  applied  externally. 

When  this  fuming  sulphuric  acid  is  heated,  it  is  resolved  into  or- 
dinary oil  of  vitriol  and  real  sulphuric  acid.  This  last,  being  very- 
volatile,  distils  over  in  colourless  vapours,  which,  on  coming  into 
contact  with  moist  air,  form  dense  white  fumes  of  liquid  acid.  If 
the  colourless  vapour  be  received  in  a  dry  vessel,  cooled  by  a  freez- 
ing mixture,  it  condenses  in  beautiful  white  satiny  Ghrepi  consti- 
tuting the  dry  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  melts  at  T7°,  and  very 
little  above  that  temperature  it  boils.  The  specific  gravity  of » its 
vapour  is  2762,  formed  by 

One  volume  of  vapour  of  sulphur =6648-0 

Nine  volumes  of  oxygen     .    .*.    .    .    .    .  1102-6x9=  0923-4 

The  ten  volumes  forming  six =16571^ 

Ofwhich  one  weighs,  therefore 2761-9 

When  this  dry  sulphuric  acid  in  vapour  is  brought  into  eontsct 
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with  dry  barjrtes,  lime,  or  magnesia,  they  combine  with  brilliant 
combustion,  forming  sulphates  of  those  earths.  When  a  mass  of 
the  crystals  is  thrown  into  water,  it  hisses  as  on  the  immersion  of 
red-hot  iron,  and  ordinary  liquid  sulphuric  acid  is  produced. 

There  exist  several  definite  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
water,  of  which  the  most  remarkaUe  are  two  :  the  first  is  the  strongs 
est  oil  of  vitriol  made  in  this  country,  and  contains  an  equivalent 
of  acid  united  to  one  of  water  ;  its  formula  is  S^.Os+H.O. ;  its  most 
important  properties  have  been  already  described.  The  other  con* 
tains  twice  as  much  water^;  its  formula  being  S.Os-|-2H.O. ;  its  spe 
cific  gravity  is  1780.  When  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice,  this  acid  forms  large  and  regular  crystals,  while  the  stronger 
or  weaker  acids  require  very  intense  cold  to  solidify  them.  When 
oil  of  vitriol  is  mixed  with  water,  the  great  heat  which  is  produced 
results  from  the  formation  of  definite  compounds;  and  it  has  been 
already  shown  (pa^e  185)  that,  no  matter  what  combination  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  forms,  it  evolves  the  same  quantity 
of  heat  on  entering  into  union. 

Sulphuric  acid,  formed  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur,  as  described, 
in  leaden  chambers,  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  by  the  presence  of 
some  nitric  acid  and  lead  i  from  these  it  may  freed  by  redistilla- 
tion, which  should,  however,  be  conducted  with  great  care,  as  the 
vapour  of  the  acid  forms  interruptedly  and  by  sudden  bursts,  which 
might  endanger  the  apparatus.  On  diluting  common  oil  of  vitriol,  ^ 
a  white  powder  is  generally  seen  to  form,  which  is  sulphate  of  lead, 
that  had  been  held  in  solution  W  the  strong  acid,  but  which  precip- 
itates from  the  diluted  acid.  The  acid  now  formed  from  the  iron 
pyrites  is  found  to  contain  frequently  arsenic  and  selenium :  the 

{>resence  of  the  former  may  become  of  great  importance  in  medico^ 
egal  investigations,  and  the  detection  of  it  will  be  fully  described 
in  its  proper  place. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  very  easily  detected  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  barytes.  If  the  smallest  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  be 
present,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  muriatic 
acid,  even  when  boiled. 

Sulphuric  acid  appears  to  dissolve  certain  bodies  in  small  quantity^ 
which  are  not  soluble  without  alteration  in  any  other  medium. 
These  are  sulphur,  carbon,  tellurium,  and  selenium.  These  solu- 
tions are  not,  however,  of  any  independent  interest. 

Hyposulphurous  Acid. 

SA,  or  S.O,+S. 

When  a  stream  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  (S.Os)  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  sol- 
phoret  of  calcium,  it  is  absorbed,  a  quantity  of  sulphur  is  precipitated,  and  the  liquor, 
When  filtered,  is  found  to  be  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  lime.  The  reaction 
which  occurs  is  simple.  Half  of  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphurous  acid  passes  to  the 
calcium  to  form  lime,  reducing  the  sulphurous  to  the  state  of  hyposulphurous  acid, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  sulphur  which  had  been  combined  with  the  calcium  is 
set  free,  2Ca.S.  and  SS.Os  giving  2Ca.0.-f'StOs,  while  aS.  is  precipitated. 

This  acid  is  also  formed  when  sulphur  is  boiled  with  an  alkaline  liquor  or  with 
milk  of  lime.  Thus,  when  soda  and  sulphur  are  boiled  in  water,  the  hquor  contains 
hyposulphite  of  soda  and  sulphuret  of  sodium,  produced  by  8Na.O.  and  4S.  giving 
Na.O.+SaOa  and  3Na.S. 

This  acid  itself  is  very  easily  decomposed ;  it  may,  however,  be  obtained,  at 
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feaat  for  a  time,  in  a  free  atate,  by  adding  to  any  of  its  salts  a  aAroDger  acid,  or,  bet- 
ter, by  bringing  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  to  meet  in  water ; 
the  reaction  which  occurs  is  that  48.0.  and  2S.H.  give  3S,0«  and  20.H.  The 
water  gradually  becomes  intensely  soar,  but  after  some  time  this  acid  resolves  itself 
into  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid. 

The  nnost  remarkable  character  which  the  compounds  of  hyposulphurous  acid 
possess  is,  that  they  dissolve  those  compounds  of  silver  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  as  the  chloride  and  iodide,  and  foma  a  solution  possessing  an  intensely  sweet 
taste ;  upon  this  property  is  founded  their  use  in  Daguerreotype  and  photogenic  draw- 
ing. This  acid  is  also  recognised  by  its  silver  salt  being  decomposed,  when  boiled* 
imo  black  sulphuret  of  silver  and  free  sulphuric  acid,  SsOt+Ag.O.  giving  S.O,  and 
Ag.S.  \l  is  an  important  fact,  also,  in  the  history  of  the  hyposulphuric  acid,  that 
its  salts  do  not  always  contain  metallic  oxides,  but  that  it  may  form  salts  with  me- 
'  tallic  sulphurets ;  thus  there  are  two  hyposulphites  of  sodium,  of  which  one  oon- 
taius  oxide  of  sodium  (soda),  the  other  sulphuret  of  sodium.  Their  formuUe  are 
SsO«4-Na.O.,  and  S^O.-f  Na.S  Each  of  these,  in  crystallizing,  combines  with  ten 
atoms  of  water,  like  common  sulphate  of  soda ;  they  possess,  like  it,  a  point  of  max- 
imum solubility,  and  the  crystals  of  all  three  appear  to  be  isomorphous.  There 
are,  therefore,  three  salts, 

S.O, .  S.4-Na.S.+10H.a, 
S.O,  .  S.+NaO.+lOH.O., 
S.Og  .  0.4-Na.0.+IOH.O., 

.  the  shnilar  constitution  of  which  evidences  the  relation  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  will  furnish  the  ground  of  speculations  of  great  interest,  to 
which  I  shedl  again  reeur. 

^  Hyposulphuric  Acid. 

SaOs,  or  8^04+ O. 

When  solphnrous  acid  gas  is  passed  through  water  in  which  pure  peroxide  of 
manganese  is  diffused,  this  dissolves,  and  the  solution  contains  neutral  hyposul- 
phate  of  manganese.  The  reaction  by  which  it  is  produced  is  simply  that  the  sec- 
ond atom  of  oxygen  of  the  peroxide  of  manganese  converts  two  equivalents  of  sul- 
phurous acid  into  li^posulphuric  acid,  which  is  exactly  neutralized  by  the  protoxide 
of  manganese  that  is  evolved,  Mn.O,  and  2S.0,  giving  Mn.0.-j-S,0s. 

When  a  salt  of  hyposulphuric  acid  is  heated,  it  is  resolved  mto  sulphurous  acid, 
which  passes  off  as  gas,  and  a  neutral  sulphate  which  remains  behind,  SaOs-f-R.0. 

Eving  S.O3  and  S.0,4-R0.  The  acid  may  be  obtained  free  by  decomposing  its 
irytes  salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  cannot  be  kept  long.  When  heated,  it  gives 
off  sulphurous  acid,  and  sulphuric  aoid  remains  *,  and  even  when  cold  it  rapidly 
forms  sulphuric  acid  by  absorbing  oxygen. 

Remarks  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Compounds  of  Oxygen  and  Sulphur^ 

The  progress  of  science  has  gradually  brought  into  view  a  num- 
ber of  facts,  by  which  it  is  now  very  nearly  fully  established,  that 
of  the  bodies  just  now  described,  we  must  look  upon  the  sulphurous 
acid  as  the  only  direct  compound  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  and  that 
in  the  others,  sulphurous  acid  must  be  considered  as  pre-existing. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  very  numerous.  By  the  direct  union  of 
sulphur  and  oxygen  we  can  never  obtain  any  other  compound  than 
sulphurous  acia  ]  the  others  being  always  formed  from  it,  prepared 
either  perfectly  distinctly,  or  at  the  moment  of  the  reaction,  and 
then  presented  to  other  elements  with  which  it  may  unite. 

On  this  view  the  necessity  of  the  indirect  process  of  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid  becomes  evident.  The  sulphur,  when  it  forms  sul- 
phurous acid,  is  fully  saturated  with  oxygen,  and  cannot  combine 
with  any  more ;  but  the  sulphurous  acid  (S.O,)  acts  as  a  compound 
radical,  like  cyanogen,  as  described  in  p.  233,  and  may  unite  with 
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any  of  the  simple  and  compound  bodies.  It  does  not  unite  directljr 
with  oxygen,  but  it  does  so  with  nitrous  acid,  and  the  body  so  form- 
ed is  decomposed  by  water,  producing  sulphuric  acid,  as  has  been 
fully  described.  In  like  manner,  to  form  hyposulphurous  acid,  the 
tadical,  sulphurous  acid,  combines  with  sulphur ;  the  compound  is 
a  sulphur  acid,  S.Og+S.,  and  combines  with  sulphur  bases  to  form  a 
distinct  class  of  salts.  The  hyposulphuric  acid  contains  also  sut 
phurouB  acid  as  its  basis ;  but  there  are  two  equivalents  of  the  rad- 
ical to  one  of  oxygen :  it  is  28.0, +0.  This  hypothesis  is  render* 
ed  still  stronger  b^  the  fact  that  sulphurous  acid  combines  with 
chlorine  and  with  iodine  to  form  the  chloro-sulphurous  acid  S.Og 
-fCL,  and  the  iodo-sulphurous  acid  S.O^+I.  It  combines  also 
with  nitric  oxide  to  form  the  nitro-sulphurous  acid  S^Os+N.Of 
The  chloro-sulphurous  acid  is  produced  by  the  direct  combination 
of  chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid,  when  exposed  to  strong  sunlight 
The  iodo-sulphurous  acid  is  formed  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas 
through  a  solution  of  iodine  in  pyroxylic  spirit,  and  the  nitro-sul- 
phuric  acid,  which  exists  only  combined  with  bases,  by  placing  a 
solution  of  sulphite  of  potash  in  contact  with  nitric  oxide,  which  il 
gradually  absorbs.  The  sulphurous  acid  forms,  therefore,  an  exten- 
sive range  of  combinations,  in  which  it  serves  as  a  compound  radi- 
eal,  and  of  which  the  formule  are  as  follows : 


Sulphuric  acid S.Of 

Hyposulphuric  acid 2S0«' 

Hyposulphurous  acid S.Of 

Chloro-BuIphuroUB  acid S.O,- 

lodo-BuIphurous  acid S.0|. 


O. 

■0. 

S. 

CI. 

I. 


Nitro-sulphurous  acid S.Oa-fN.Os. 

The  ordinary  salts  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  Sulphites,  I  rank  along 
with  the  compounds  of  chlorine  with  the  metallic  oxidee  and  with 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  which  bodies  they  resemble  also  in  their 
bleaching  powers. 

Compatinds  of  Sulphur  and  Hydrogen. 

Sulphur  unites  with  hydrogen  in  two  proportions,  forming  a  gas, 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  by  an  equivalent  of  each  element,  and  a  heavy 
liquid  when  in  the  proportion  of  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  to  two 
of  sulphur. 

To  prepare  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  protosulphuret  of  iron 
(Fe.S.)  is  acted  on  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  apparatus  figured 
in  p.  247.  A  lively  effervescence  occurs  from  the  escape  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  and  the  solution  contains  sulphate  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron  ;  a  fl^entle  heat  may  be  applied  to  favour  the  reaction 
of  the  materials*  In  this  process  water  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen 
being  tran8ferre4  to  the  iron,  and  its  hydrogen  to  the  sulphur  \  the 
result  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  Fe.S.  and  S.Os+n.O.  give 
H.S.  and  §.Oa+Fe.O.  This  gas  mav  also  be  obtained  by  acting  on 
sulphuret  of  potassium  by  dilute  sulpnuric  or  muriatic  acid,  in  which 
e^se  the  theory  is  the  same  as  that  already  given.  Sulphuret  of 
antimony  and  liquid  muriatic  acid  produce,  when  heated,  very  pure 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  reaction  being  that  SbjS«  and  3(Ii.Cl.) 
give  SbgCl,  and  3(H.S.). 
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The  Bu^huretted  hydrogen  gas,  being  absorbed  by  water,  cannot 
he  well  collected  over  it,  except  it  be  saturated  with  common  salt, 
or  be  heated  to  above  9(r,  in  which  case  its  solvent  power  is  very 
much  diminished.  It  cannot  be  kept  long  over  the  mercurial  pneu- 
matic trough,  for  the  lead  and  tin  always  present  in  the  mercury  of 
commerce  gradually  decompose  it,  combining  with  the  sulphur,  and 
leaving  the  hydrogen  free ;  the  volume  of  the  gas  remains  the  same 
during  this  decomposition. 

This  gas  is  colourless  and  transparent :  it  is  characterized  by  its 
fctid  odour,  that  of  rotten  e^gs,  which,  indeed,  owe  their  peculiar 
odour  to  the  formation  of  this  ^s  during  their  putrefaction.  Its 
q>ecific  gravity  is  1177.    It  consists,  therdfore,  of 

One  volume  of  vapour  of  sulphur 6648-0 

Six  Tolumes  of  hydrogen 68-8x6=    418-8 

the  seveo  volumes  are  condensed  to  six 7060-8 

of  Which  one  weighs,  therefore 1176-8 

The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  so- 
lutioh  which  is  extensively  used  as  a  reagent  for  the  metals,  from 
the  solutions  of  most  of  which  it  precipitates  metallic  sulphurets  of 
various  colours,  by  which  many  metals  may  be  recognised.  Thus 
antimony  gives  an  orange,  manganese  a  flesh  red,  arsenic  and  cad- 
mium a  canary  yellow,  and  several,  as  lead,  mercury,  ^eind  bismuth, 
bkck  or  brown  precipitates. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  highly  inflammable  ;  if  burned  in  a  lim-  ■ 
ited  quantity  of  air,  the  hydrogen  is  consumed,  while  most  of  the 
sulphur  is  deposited.  By  means  of  nitric  acid  or  chlorine  it  may  be 
completely  decomposed ;  hence  chlorine  acts  as  a  disinfectant  and 
purifier  of  sewers  or  rooms  impregnated  with  the  odour  of  sulphu* 
retted  hydrogen.  This  gas  is  very  poisonous ;  air  being  capable  of 
producing  death  to  large  animals,  if  respired,  though  it  may  not  con- 
tain more  than  ji^  of  this  gas.  Many  of  the  metals  decompose  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  particularly  when  heated  in  this  gas,  combining 
with  the  sulphur,  and  setting  the  hydrogen  free.  This  occurs  slow- 
ly, even  at  common  temperatures ;  and  hence  metals,  as  gold  and 
silver,  which  are  not  oxidized  bv  the  air,  are  gradually  tarnished  by 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which,  exhaled  from  decomposing  animal 
matter,  is  always  present  in  the  atmosphere.  This  gas,  evolved 
probably  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  native  sulphurets  of  iron,  at 
high  temperatures,  is  a  frequent  constituent  of  mineral  springs,  and 
forms  the  class  of  spas  termed  sulphureous,  such  as  those  of  Har- 
rowgate,  Lucan,  and  Golden-bridge.  They  are  easily  recognised 
by  the  fetid  odour,  by  blackening  a  silver  spoon,  or  by  giving  a  black 
or  brown  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

In  its  chemical  relations,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  assimilates  it- 
self closely  to  water  ^  its  composition  and  equivalent  numbers  are 
as  follows : 

Sulphur,     94*  18  One  equivalent,  =201-2  or  16-1 

Hydrogen,  5*82  One  equivalent,  =  12'5  or    1*0 

100^  21SPf       VR 

Bitutphurei  of  Hydrogtn. — To  prepare  this  substance,  bisulphuret  of  potasaimii 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  gently  poured  into  dilute  muriatic  acid; 
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tb^  potassium  combines  ^tb  tbe  dilorine,  and  tbe  hydrogen  onites  with  the  sul- 
phur, KLSs  and  H.Cl.  giving  K.GI  and  H.St ;  the  latter  siuks  to  the  bottom  of  th« 
ressel  as  a  heavy  yellow  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  but  decomposed  rapidly  by  con^ 
tact  with  it,  unless  free  acid  be  present.  It  is  not  easily  obtained  pure,  as  the  sul- 
phuret  of  potassium,  formed  by  melting  salt  of  tartar  and  sulphur  together,  or  by 
dissolving  sulphur  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  always  contains  an  excess  of  sul- 
phur beyond  two  atoms,  which,  precipitating  along  with  this  true  compound,  dis- 
solves in  it,  and  modifies  its  properties  and  composition. 

This  oily  liquid  is  characterized  by  separating,  with  great  ease,  into  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  and  solid  sulphur ;  indeed,  the  best  way  ^obtaining  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen condensed  into  a  liquid,  is  to  seal  up,  in  a  strong  tube,  a  quantity  of  this  bi- 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which,  after  a  short  time,  is  decomposed ;  the  gas,  not  being 
able  to  escape,  is  liquefied  by  the  pressure  it  exercises,  while  the  sulphur  separates 
in  octohedr^  crystals. 

This  body  is  decomposed  by  all  substances  which  decompose  deutoxide  of  hydro- 
gen. Black  oxide  of  manganese,  or  oxide  of  silver  put  in  contact  with  it,  evolve 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  often  with  the  appearance  of  light  and  heat ;  it 
corrodes  the  skin,  and  appears  to  possess  bleaching  properties. 

StUpkurets  of  Nurogen  have  been  discovered  and  described ;  they  are  solid  and 
crystaUizable,  but  are  of  no  importance. 

Of  Selenium, 

Selenium  was  discovered  by  Berzelias,  and  accompanies,  althougb 
in  exceedingly  small  quantity,  the  native  metallic  sulphurets,  existing 
as  seleniurets  of  the  same  metals.  It  remains  even  still  a  very  rare 
substance :  it  has  not  been  introduced  into  the  arts  or  into  medicine, 
and  it  will  hence  be  necessary  to  touch  upon  its  history  but  very 


hen  extracted  from  its  native  combinations,  selenium  is  a  solid 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  when  smooth,  with  metallic  lustre.  Its 
density  is  4*32 ;  its  fracture  is  crystalline ;  it  melts  a  little  above 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  boils  at  650^ ;  its  vapour  is  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  like  that  of  sulphur.  In  its  manner  of  combination 
It  resembles,  almost  completely,  sulphur. 

In  one  respect,  however,  they  differ ;  when  selenium  is  burned  in  air,  it  combines 
with  but  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  forming  oxide  of  selenium  (Se.O.),  a  colourless 
gas,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  pungent  odour  of  horseradish.  By  this  means 
selenium  may  be  recognised,  even  when  present  in  exceedingly  small  quantity. 
Sulphur  does  not  appear  to  form  a  similar  compound. 

When  selenium  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid«  it  unites  with  two  equivalents  of  oxy« 
gen,  and  forms  seleniotu  acid,  Se.Oa.  This  may  be  also  produced  by  burning  se- 
tenium  in  oxygen  gas  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  solid,  white,  volatile,  and  may 
be  obtained  cryst^zed  by  sublimation,  or  from  its  watery  solution.  Selenious 
acid  may  be  deprived  of  its  oxygen  by  contact  with  zinc  or  iron  filines,  or  by  sul- 
phurous acid :  selenium  is  set  free  as  a  crimson  precipitate.  When  sdenite  of  am- 
monia is  heated,  it  gives  water,  nitrogen,  and  free  selenium. 

If  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  be  passed  through  a  solution  of  selenious  acid,  or  if 
selenium  be  melted  with  nitre,  the  selenic  acid  is  formed  (Se.O,),  which  has  the 
most  remarkable  analogy  with  sulphuric  acid.  All  their  similar  salts  are  isomorph- 
ous,  and  almost  identical  in  properties.  Indeed,  to  distinguish  them,  it  is  necessary 
to  boil  the  salt  with  muriatic  acid,  which  has  no  action  on  the  sulphate,  but  gives 
with  the  seleniate,  chlorine,  and  selenious  acid. 

Seleniuretted  Hydrogen  is  formed  by  ^e  action  of  acids  upon  metallic  seleniurets, 
in  jnreciBely  the  same  manner  as  that  described  under  the  head  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. It  is  a  colourless  gas,  of  an  extremely  fetid  odour,  irrespirable,  soluble 
in  water,  and  precipitating,  from  the  solutions  of  many  of  the  metals,  metallic  sel- 
eniurets ;  these  are  generally  black  or  brown ;  but  the  selenitiret  of  manganese  is, 
like  the  sulphuret,  llesh-red,  and  that  of  zinc  is  white. 

When  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  selenious  acid,  water  is 
formed,  and  a  sulphuret  of  selenium  is  produced  analogous  to  selenious  acid,  its 
fonnula  being  Se.-|-Ss.    It  is  a  canary  yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 
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Of  Phoxphona. 

Phosphoms  eiistB  in  nature,  principall;^  ™  ^  animal  kinedom, 
in  the  bones  of  the  rertebrated  animala,  in  the  duids  of  the  body, 
and  also  in  the  pulpy  material  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  It  is  found 
in  email  quantity  in  many  vegetables,  and  is  a  constituent  of  some 
minerals.  }t  is  prepared  aa  an  article  of  manufacture  in  large  quan- 
tity in  London  and  Parifl.  In  the  latter  city  it  is  computed  that 
■bout  200,000  lbs.  of  phosphorus  are  annually  obtained. 

The  principal  aource  of  pbospborus  is  the  eanhy  material  of  bones  {phosphate  of 
lime).  The  bones  are  first  burned  until  Ihej  become  completely  white,  and  then 
ground  to  powder.  To  three  parts  of  this  powder  are  added  thirty  parta  of  water 
-    '  ~o  of  oil  or  Titriol.    The  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  a  portion  of  the  lime  of 


B  soluhle  salt,  which  is  obtained  in  the  liquor,  when  tbe  in 
separated  hy  Btraining  through  a  cloth.  Tbe 
lir|uor  ia  evaporated  la  the  consiateoce  of  a  simp, 
and  gradually  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  powdered 
charcoal,  about  one  fourth  tbe  weight  of  the 
bonea  that  bad  been  uaed,  and  the  whole  com- 
plstely  dried  at  a  temperatare  juat  below  redness. 
The  niaas  is  introduced,  in  powder,  into  an 
earthen  retort,  a,  which  ia  placed  in  a  furnace, 
as  in  the  figure.  To  the  neck  of  tbe  retort  ii 
adapted  a  copper  tnbc,  b,  the  other  extremity  of 
which  dips  a  little  into  the  water  in  the  bottle 
which  serves  as  a  receiver.  Tbe  retort  being 
gradually  heated,  the  eicess  of  the  ;*oaphorio 
acid  ia  decomposed  1^  the  charcoal,  the  carbon 
of  which  combines  with  the  oxygen  to  form  car- 
bonic acid,  while  the  phosfdioniB  becomes  free ; 
this  being  volatilized  by  the  high  temperature, 
passes  in  the  state  of  vapour  into  the  copper 
tube,  where  it  is  condensed,  and,  flowing  down 

in  Ihe  liqaid  form  into  the  bottie,  collects  under  the  snrfhce  of  the  water.  The  cop 
per  tube  must  dip  so  little  under  the  water,  that  by  no  condensatioo  could  thia  be 
forced  hack  into  Ihe  retort. 

The  phosphorus  so  obtained  ia  again  melted  under  Ihe  surface  of  the  water, 
and  poured  into  glass  tubes,  where  it  is  allowed  to  solidify.  It  thua  gets  Uie  cylin- 
drical form  in  which  it  is  found  in  commerce. 

Phosphorus,  when  pure,  is  transparent  and  colourless;  but,  aa 
generally  found,  it  ie  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  even  of  a  reddish  col> 
our.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  soft,  so  that  it  may  be  bent  or 
cut  with  a  knife  ;  but  at  32°  it  becomes  quite  brittle  and  crystalline 
in  its  fracture.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  dissolves  in  the  vol- 
atile oils,  in  ether,  and  in  sulphuret  of  carbon,  from  which  last  it 
may  be  obtained  in  crystals  of  considerable  size, 
which  are  regular  dodecahedrons,  as  in  the  figure. 
It  baa  also  been  obtained  crystallized  by  fusion, 
under  the  form  of  octohedrons.  At  108'  phos- 
phorus melts  into  a  colourless  liquid,  and  at  SSO°  ^ 
It  boils,  forming  a  colourless  vapour,  the  sp.  gr. 
of  which  is  4327.  I%osnhoruB  appears  to  assume 
an  anomalous  condition  like  that  of  sulphur ;  when 
strongly  heated  and  suddenly  cooled,  it  becomes  jet  black  and 
opaque,  but  gradually  returns  to  its  ordinary  aspect. 

Phosphorus  is  exceedingly  inflammable.  Even  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratuiea,  wheir  exposed  to  the  air,  it  burns  slowly,  forming  phoa- 
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phorous  acid,  and  emitting  li^ht  visible  in  the  dark,  from  whence 
Its  name  (jpu)^  (t>epa)y  I  bring  hght).  It,  at  the  same  time,  emits  a 
remarkable  and  penetrating  garlic  smell.  It  is  hence  that  phospho* 
rns  is  used  to  anal3'ze  atmospheric  air,  and  that  it  roust  always  be 
preserved  under  water.  When  heated  to  120^  phosphorus  bursts 
into  brilliant  flame,  and  unites  with  oxygen  to  form  phosphoric  acid. 
The  combustibility  of  phosphorus  is  influenced  by  the  presence  of 
various  gaseous  bodies  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  Thus,  in 
pure  oxygen,  phosphorus  does  not  bum  nor  give  any  light  until  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  80^ ;  and  if  the  oxygen  or  air  be  mixed 
with  small  quantities  of  olefiant  gas,  or  the  vapours  of  ether  or  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  its  slow  combustion  may  be  totally  prevented. 
This  influence  even  extends,  under  some  circumstances,  to  much 
higher  temperatures. 

The  atomic  weight  of  phosphorus  had  been  formerly  taken  as 
15*7  (H.=l)  in  consequence  of  some  views  of  the  constitution  of 
its  compounds,  which  are  now  generally  abandoned,  and  I  consider 
the  true  equivalent  number  to  be  31*4,  double  the  former. 

Phosphorus  combines  with  oxygen  in  four  proportions,  forming  an  oxide  aD<* 
^  three  acid  compounds,  the  constitation  of  which  follows  : 


Oxide  of  phosphorus  .  .  .  =:2P.< 
Hypophosphorous  acid  .  .  .=:?.< 
Phosphorous  acid  .  .  .  .  =  P.- 
Phosphoric  acid =  P.* 


80=708 

80=394 

24  0=65  4 

0=71-4 


Oxide  of  PkospJufTus. — ^When  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  light,  in  water  containing 
air  dissolved,  it  gradually  becomes  covered  with  a  white  powder,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  phosphorus  with  water;  but  there  forms,  at  the  same  time,  a  reddish  sub- 
stance, which  is  oxide  of  phosphorus.  It  is  generated,  also,  whenever  phosphorus 
is  incompletely  burned,  and  may  be  formed  in  large  quantity  by  melting  phosphorus 
under  water,  and  bringing  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  to  act  upon  it  by  means  of  a  tube 
passing  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  the  phosphorus  burns  brilliantly,  but,  being 
present  in  great  excess,  it  passes  principally  only  to  the  lowest  degree  of  combina- 
tion that  it  can  form.  It  may  be  obtained  purer  by  other  processes,  which  are,  how- 
ever, too  complicated  to  be  introduced  in  this  place. 

The  oxide  of  phosphorus  so  formed  is  a  red  or  yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water ; 
it  is  exceedingly  inflammable  in  some  forms,  but  in  others  does  not  take  fire  untfl 
heated  to  near  the  boiling  point  of  mercury.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  red  and 
yellow  substances  which  are  called  oxide  of  phosphorus  are  really  identical,  as  they 
dijfTer  in  their  most  striking  characters  besides  in  colour.  The  formula  P9O.  is  thai 
obtained  from  the  yellow  matter ;  Pdouze  considers  the  reddish  matter  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  PaOa. 

HypophoaphoTous  Aoid. — ^This  acid  is  very  little  known ;  it  is  formed  when  phos 
phorus  is  heated  in  a  solution  of  an  alkali  or  earth :  water  is  decomposed ;  one  pop> 
tion  of  phosphorus  combining  with  the  hydrogen,  and  another  with  the  oxygen, 
produce  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  passes  oflT,  and  hypophosphorous  acid, 
which  remains  combined  with  the  alkali  or  earth  employed ;  the  reaction  may  be 
shown  thus  with  phosphorus  and  solution  of  barytes :  4P.,  3H.0.,  and  SBa.O.,  give 
8(P.0.-f  Ba.O.)  and  P.Hj. 

The  hypophospbite  of  barytes,  so  obtained,  may  be  decomposed  by  sulphunc  acid, 
and  the  sulphate  of  barytes  being  removed  by  filtration,  the  hypofrfiospborous  acid 
remains  uncombined ;  its  solution  may  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup, 
but  it  cannot  be  obtained  solid ;  it  is  decomposed,  by  continuing  the  heat,  into 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  some  phosphorus  is  set  free. 

Its  salts  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  most  of  them  crystallize  and  contain  water 
4i  erystallizatioQ ;  when  heated  strongly,  they  give  phosphuretted  hydrogen  and  a 
phosphate  of  the  base. 

Phoijthorotu  Acid, — ^This  acid  is  the  principal  product  of  the  slow  oombustioD  of 
phosphorus,  but,  to  obtain  it  pure,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  carefully  an  excess  of 
oxygen ;  for  this  purpose,  a  glass  tube  of  ten  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  bore  ia 
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town  out  at  one  ead  to  a  point,  with  an  apertore  laige  enopKli  to  admit  a  pin,  and 
jbeat  at  an  obtuse  angle  about  two  inches  from  the  point ;  at  the  bend  is  laid  a  pieoe 
of  phosphorus,  which  is  heated  until  it  takes  fire,  but  the  temperature  must  not  rise 
80  high  as  to  sublime  any  of  it.  As  there  is  a  great  excess  of  phosphorus  present, 
the  principal  product  of  the  combustion  is  phosphorous  acid,  which,  being  formed  in 
azoeedingly  light  Aikes,  is  carried  by  the  current  of  air  to  the  npper  part  of  the 
tube,  where  it  is  deposited.  These  flakes  are  volatile,  and  may  be  soblimed  from 
one  part  of  the  tube  to  another ;  they  attract  water  so  powerfully,  that  the  heat 
erolved  is  sometimes  great  enough  to  inflame  the  phosphorous  acid,  which  then 
oombines  with  more  oxygen,  and  forms  phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphorous  acid  is  more  easily  prepared  in  the  liquid  form ;  for  this  purpose,  a 
Quantity  of  phosphorus  is  placed  in  a  thin  glass  vessel,  covered  with  water  to  the 
depth  of  some  inches ;  a  current  of  chlorine  is  then  conducted  by  a  tube  to  the 
phosphorus,  which  inflames  and  forms  protochloride  of  phosphorus ;  this  substance 
•is  immediately  decomposed  by  the  water,  phosphorous  add  and  muriatic  acid  beftig 
frodoced;  the  P.Cl,  and  3H.0.  giving  P.O,  and  3H.C1. ;  both  acids  dissolve  in  ^e 
•water,  but  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  the  muriatic 
acid  passes  oflT  as  gas,,  and  the  hydrate  of  phosphorous  acid,  P.O,-|-3H.O.,  reotaina 
behind.  This  hydrated  acid  cannot  be  freed  from  water  by  Ihrther  heat,  it  being 
then  decomposed  into  phosphoric  acid,  and*the  variety  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
which  is  not  spontaneously  inflammable.  Thus  4(P.0,4-3H.0.)give  3P.Os4-3H.O.) 
«nd  P.H,. 

The  solution  of  phosphorous  acid  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  heat,  reduces  to  the  metallic  state  the  salts  of  mercury,  ailver, 
gold,  and  platina.    It  is  hence  occasionally  used  as  a  deoxidizing  agent. 

Phosphoric  Jlcid, 

When  this  aoid  is  required  in  large  quantity,  it  is  generally  pre* 
spared  from  the  earth  of  bones,  which  are  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid, 
«8  was  described  for  the  preparation  of  phosphorus.  The  acid  so* 
lution  of  superphosphate  of  lime  is  decomposed  by  carbonate  oi  am- 
•monia,  by  which  the  lime  is  thrown  down  in  combination  with  car- 
.bonicacid,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  remains  in  solution  as  phosphate 
of  ammonia.  This  salt  may  be  crystallized,  but  it  is  generally 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  ignited ;  the  ammonia  passes  oflT,  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  remains  behiod  melted,  and  solidifies  on  cool- 
ing into  a  colourless  glass,  the  glacial  phosphoric  acid. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  acting  on  phosphorus  with  dilute  nitrie 
acid.  This  supplies  oxygen  to  the  phosphorus,  and  nitric  oxide  is 
evolved.  Whea  the  action  has  terminated,  the  solution  is  to  be 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residual  phosphoric  acid  ignited,  to 
•expel  all  traces  of  nitric  acid.  This  process  is  somewhat  danger- 
ous, as  sometimes  fragments  of  phosphorus  are  projected  by  the 
effervescence  out  of  the  liquid,  and  burning  in  the  nitric  oxide  gas, 
may  burst  the  retort.  The  phosphoric  acid  may  also  be  prepared 
very  simply,  and  in  a  pure  and  dry  state,  by  setting  fire  to  some 
phosphorus  in  a  little  cup,  and  covering  it  with  a  large  bell  glass. 
The  oxygen  of  the  contained  air  forms  phosphoric  acid,  which  is 
deposited  in  white  flakes  on  the  inside  of  the  glass  and  on  the  sup- 
porting plate.  In  all  these  cases,  the  acid  so  obtained  is  destitute 
•of  water  ;  it  is  anhydrous* 

The  phosphoric  acid  has  a  great  affinity  for  water,  combining 
with  it  almost  explosively.  It  may  form  three  distinct  componndsi 
phosphates  of  eatery  the  constitution  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Monobasic  phosphate  of  water  •  •  P.Os-t-  H.O. 

Bibasic  phosphate  of  water     •  •  .  P.O^+^H.O. 

Tribasic  phosphate  of  water   .  .  .  P.Oft4-3H  O* 

Pp 
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This  relation  was  first  established  by  the  researches  of  Graham, 
whose  admirable  memoir  on  the  arseniates  and  phosphates  formed 
an  important  epoch  in  science.  The  phosphoric  acid  combines  not 
only  with  water  in  these  three  proportions,  but  each  of  them  is  a 
type  of  a  series  of  salts  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  capable  of 
forming.  Thus  there  is  a  class  of  monobtuic  phosphates^  another 
class  of  bibasic phosphates,  and  a  third,  which  is  the  most  common,  of 
tribasic  phosphates  /  the  water  contained  in  the  phosphates  of  water 
being  replaced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  means  of  equivident 
proportions  of  ammonia  or  metaUic  oxides. 

A  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  in  water  may  contain  any  one  of 
the  three  phosphates  of  water  that  have  been  described,  and,  when 
neutralizea  by  bases,  mav  hence  produce  totally  different  salts. 
The  properties  of  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  may  therefore  be 
totally  different,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  hence  this  acid  was«at  one  time  ranked  as  a  remarkable 
instance  of  isomerism  ;  but  Graham  has  beautifully  shown  that  the 
difference  of  properties  is  only  the  result  of  the  existence  of  the 
different  states  of  combination  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  actually 
exists.  It  will  consequently  be  necessary  to  study  separately  the 
properties  of  the  three  compounds  of  phosphoric  acid  with  water. 

Monobasic  Phosphate  of  Water. — ^A  solution  of  this  body  reacts  pow- 
erfully acid ;  it  precipitates  albumen  (white  of^  egg)  in  white  curds ; 
when  neutralized  by  a  base,  it  gives  salts  which  contain  but  one 
atom  of  base,  their  formula  being  P.O5+  R.O.,  and  a  soluble  salt  of  it 
produces,  in  solutions  of  silver,  a  white,  soft  precipitate,  P.Os*!- 
Aff.O.  This  is  the  least  stable  of  the  phosphates  of  water ;  it  grad- 
ually passes  into  the  other  forms,  particularly  when  its  solution  is 
boiled. 

Bibasic  Phosphate  of  Water, — This  form  of  the  acid  may  be  pre- 
pared  by  decomposing  bibasic  phosphate  of  lead  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  It  is  characterized  by  combining  always  with  two  equiv- 
alents of  base,  forming  salts,  whose  formula  is  P.Os+2R.O. ;  its 
salts  give,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  P.Ot-f2Ag.O., 
which  is  not  pasty  like  the  monobasic  phosphate.  The  salts  of  this 
acid  may  contain  only  one  equivalent  of  fixed  base,  the  other  being 
water,  and  may  hence,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  constituted  like 
the  monobasic  salts ;  the  basic  water  is,  however,  easily  knbwn  to  be 
present,  by  its  not  being  expelled  by  a  moderate  heat  with  the  water 
of  crystallization,  but  requiring  a  temperature  approaching  to  igni- 
tion for  its  expulsion. 

Tribasic  Phosphate  of  Water. — This  is  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid 
which  represents  the  class  of  salts  most  generally  known;  it  is 
characterized  by  not  precipitating  albumen,  and  by  combining  with 
three  equivalents  of  base  when  fully  neutralized.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  of  the  three  equivalents  of  base,  one  is  water ;  thus  the  com- 
mon phosphate  of  soda  is  a  tribasic  phosphate,  its  formula  being 
(P.05+2Na.O.H.O.)-(-24Aq. ;  when  moderately  heated,  or  even  by 
long  exposure  to  dry  air,  it  loses  the  24Aq.,  but  it  requires  to  be 
melted  at  a  red  heat  in  order  to  drive  off  the  twenty-fifth  atom  of 
water ;  and,  if  this  be  done,  on  redissolving  the  fused  mass  in  water, 
it  crystallizes  in  a  totally  different  form,  and  is  found  to  have  been 
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changed  into  bibasie  phosphate  of  soda,  the  formula  of  which  ia 
(P.O6+2Na.O.)+10Aq.  The  difference  is  remarkably  shown  by 
the  action  of  these  salts  on  solution  of  silver ;  common  phosphate 
of  soda  precipitates  nitrate  of  silver  of  a  canary  yellow,  and  the  so* 
lution  becomes  acid ;  one  equivalent  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda 
decomposing  three  equivalents  of  nitrate  of  silver,  producing  one 
equivalent  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  silver,  two  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  one  of  nitrate  of  water ;  this  last  being  liquid  nitric  acid,  of 
course,  renders  the  liquor  acid.  The  reaction  may  be  simply  ex- 
pressed : 

P.05+2Na.O.H.O.  and  3(N.05-fAg.O.) 
give  P.O.+  SAg.O. . .  2(N.Ofi+Na.O.)  and  N.Os+H.O. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  bibasie  phosphate  of  sod^  be  used,  the  liquor 
remains  neutral,  for  P.05  4-2Na.O.  and  2(N.05  4- Ag.O.)  give  P.O5+ 
2Ag.O.  and  2(N.0j  -f  Na.O.). 

In  the  tribasic  phosphates  it  frequently  occurs  that  there  is  but 
one  equivalent  of  fixed  base,  the  other  two  being  water ;  such  salts 
have  frequently  an  acid  reaction,  and  were  formerly  termed  biphos- 
pbates.  Thus  on^  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda  is  P.Os  4*  Na.O. .  2H. 
O. ;  the  biphosphate  of  ammonia  is  tribasic,  its  formula  being  P.O^ 
+  N.H,0..2H.O. 

These  salts  of  phosphoric  acid  were  originally  designated  by 
Graham  metaphosphates,  pyrophosphates,  and  common  phosphates, 
but  the  systematic  names  which  he  has  since  proposea  should  be 
universally  adopted. 

In  the  general  remarks  on  the  constitution  of  salts,  and  on  some 
other  occasions,  I  shall  have  opportunities  to  return  to  the  consid- 
eration of  this  subject. 

Compounds  of  Phosphorus  and  Hydrogen. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  there  exist  at  least  two  compounds 
of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen,  yet  I  shall  describe  only  that  which 
is  gaseous  (P.Hs),  as  of  it  alone  do  we  possess  accurate  knowledge. 

The  modes  of  preparing  this  gas  have  been  already  noticed.  It 
may  be  formed,  1st,  when  phosphorus  is  heated  in  a  solution  of 
potash  or  barytes,  or  with  milk  of  lime ;  the  water  being  decom- 
posed, gives  its  oxygen  to  one  portion  of  the  phosphorus  to  form 
nvpophosphorous  acid,  and  its  hydrogen  to  another,  forming  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas :  2d,  when  the  hydrated  phosphorous  acid 
is  heated,  the  water  is  decomposed,  and  phosphoric  acid  and  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  are  produced.  The  ^as,  prepared  in  these  ways, 
possesses  very  different  properties  j  I  diall  term  that  obtained  by 
the  first  process  the 
A,  and  that  by  the 
second  the  B  variety. 
If  the  A  gas,  evolved 
from  the  retort  a, 
be  allowed  to  bub- 
ble through  the  wa- 
ter of  the  pneumatic 
trough,  each  bubble 
of  gas,  as  it  bursts  in 
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the  air,  takes  fire  apontanecrasly,  and^  bamiiiff  with  a  beautiful  white 
fiame,  forma  a  ring  of  phosphoric  acid  smoke,  which^  widening  aa 
it  rises,  may  ascend  to  a  considerable  height,  if  the  air  of  the  apaii- 
ment  be  still,  without  its  form  being  broken  up.  The  structure  of 
this  ring  is  exceedingly  curious  and  pretty ;  it  consists  of  an  ama- 
zing number  of  small  rings,  which  revolve  with  great  rapidity  oo 
their  axis,  and  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  general 
ring  which  they  produce.  This  is  spontaneously  inflammable  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen :  if  the  gas  bubbles  be  received  in  a  jar  of  pure 
oxygen,  the  combustion  is  excessively  brilliant  and  explosive.  The 
B  variety  of  the  gas  is  not  spontaneoasly  inflammable,  but  if  set  on 
fire  it  bums  with  the  same  appearance  as  the  other. 

On  analysis,  the  two  varieties  give  exactly  the  same  result ;  they 
are  colourless  and  transparent,  and  of  a  very  disagreeable  garlic 
smell ;  but  slightly  absorbed  by  water,  and  precipitating  the  general^ 
ty  of  metallic  salts,  giving  insoluble  phosphurets.  The  lypeclflc  grav- 
ity is  the  same  for  both,  being  1185,  which  arises  from 

One  Yolameof  phosphonis-vapoar =4887'0 

andsix  volumes  of  hydrogen 68-8x6=^  412-8 

being  condensed  to  four 4789*8 

of  which  one  weighs,  therefore 1184*9 

Thei^  constituents  by  weight,  and  equivalent  numbers,  are  as  fol* 
lows : 

Phosphorus,  =91-29         One  equivalent,        =392-3  or  31-4 
Hydrogen,  8*71         Three  equivalents,  =  37-5  or    3-0 

100-00  i29li       34-4 

These  two  varieties  were  naturally  looked  upon  as  isomeric,  but 
Graham  has  shown  that  the  difference  of  properties  may  arise  from 
the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  foreign  substance,  as  such  may 
change  the  one  variety  into  the  other.  Thus  a  very  small  quantity 
of  the  vapour  of  ether  removes  altogether  the  power  of  spontaneous 
inflammability  from  the  A  variety ;  the  vapour  of  the  essential  oils, 
and  even  carbon,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potassium,  produce  the  same 
effect.  On  the  other  hand,  an  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  vapour 
of  nitrous  acid  or  nitric  oxide  converts  the  variety  B  into  A,  and 
makes  it  spontaneously  inflammable.  Graham  considers  that,  in 
obtaining  the  gas  from  phosphorus  and  milk  of  lime,  &;c.,  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  very  minute  trace  of  some  compound  of  phosphorus  and 
oxygen,  probably  the  same  as  is  formed  by  nitrous  acid  with  the  B 
variety,  which  is  really  spontaneously  inflammable,  and,  acting  as  a 
match,  inflames  the  general  mass  of  gas  (see  p.  296.) 

Phosphuret  of  Nitrogen. — ^This  compound  has  been  disoovered  aad  described  bf 
Rose,  but  possesses  no  important  properties. 

Sulphuret  of  Phosphorus  is  formed  by  melting  together  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in 
equivalent  weights.  It  appears  that  these  elements  unite  in  more  proportions  thaa 
one.  The  compound  is  much  more  inflammable  than  phosphorus,  and  is  the  mate- 
rial used  in  the  phosphorus  match-boxes. 

Of  Chlorint. 

Chlorine  exists  in  large  quantity  in  nature,  principally  combined 
a^um,  forming  immense  deposites  of  rock-salt  (chloride  of 
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•odmm)  in  England,  in  Pohmd,  and  elsewhere;  and  in  the  saoM 
state  it  oommunicates  the  saltneea,  and  constitutes  the  chief  ingre« 
dient  of  sea- water.  It  is  found  also  combined  with  calcium,  mercury, 
lead,  silver,  and  some  other  metals ;  but  these  compounds  are  rare, 
and  exist  only  in  small  quantity.  The  only  source  of  chlorine 
practically  useful  in  ohemistry.and  in  the  arts  is  from  common  salt* 

To  obtain  chlorine  ia  large  quantity,  the  common  salt  is  mixed  with  peroxide  of 
manganese,  and  tiien  decompoiBed  by  sulphuric  acid ;  the  half  of  the  oxygen  of  th< 
peroxide  of  manganese  passes  to  the  sodium,  the  chlorine  being  expelled,  and  the 
soda  and  protoxide  of  manganese  both  unite  with  the  snlpfanric  acid.  Thns  Mn.Os 
and  Na.Cl.,  treated  with  28.0,,  prodoce  6.0,  .  Na-O.-f-SO,  .  Klnr.O.,  and  CL  ii 
evolved.  By  weight,  aboot  six  parts  of  oxide  of  man- 
ganese and  eight  of  cfalende  of  sodium  are  employed 
with  thirteen  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  and  as  the  manufactu- 
rers of  chloride  of  lime  are  generally  makers  of  oil  of 
vitriol  also,  a  proportionate  quantity  of  acid  of  1-600 
fnm  the  chamber  (p.  289)  is  geseraUy  used  in  place 
of  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  the  expense  of  concentration 
being  thus  saved.  Into  a  leaden  still.  A,  h,  such  as  is 
represented  in  the  figure,  the  mixed  salt  and  manga- 
nese are  introduced  at  the  aperture  t,  which  is  then 
tightly  dosed ;  the  sulphuric  add  enters  by  the  bent 
fiinnel  5,  and  these  materials  are  well  mixed  by  means 
of  the  agitator,  turned  by  the  cross  handle  it ;  the  gas 
evolved  escapes  by  the  tube  a,  which  conducts  it  to  its 
destination.  At  first  the  operation  does  not  require 
heat,  but  the  still  sits  in  an  iron  jacket,  e,  e,  into  which  steam  is  conducted  by  tike 
tube  It  and  thus  the  heat  necessary  for  the  deoompositioo  is  kept  up  {  a  waste-pipe^ 
f,  serves  for  running  out  the  residue  of  one  process,  in  order  to  clear  the  stiU  for 
another. 

When  chlorine  is  required  in  small  quantity  in  the  laboratory,  it 
may  be  more  conveniently  prepared  from  the  muriatic  acid  of  com* 
merce,  which  is  a  solution  of  chloride  of  hydrogen  gas  in  water; 
This  is  completely  decomposed  by  peroxide  of  manganese  at  very 
moderate  temperatures,  the  hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid  combining 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  peroxide  of  manganese  to  form  a  deuto- 
chloride  of  manganese,  which  is  completely  resolved  by  a  very 
moderate  heat  into  protochloride  and  free  chlorine.  Thus,  at  first, 
Mn.02  and  2CLH.  give  Mn.Glj  and  2H.0.,  and  then  Mn.Cl,  sep- 
arates into  Mn.GI.  and  CL,  which  is  evolved  as  gas.  For  this  it  is 
only  necessary  to  introduce  about  one  part  of  peroxide  and  three  of 
muriatic  acid  into  an  apparatus,  such  as  those  already  often  figured, 
and  the  gas  may  be  obtained. 
The  collection  of  the  chlorine 
requires  some  remark.  It  is  ab- 
sorbed rapidly  by  cold  water, 
and  it  cannot  be  collected  over 
mercuri'',  as  it  combines  rapid- 
ly with  it,  forming  calomel;  wa- 
ter heated  to  above  90^  should 
therefore  be  used ;  but  it  is  still 
better  to  take  advantage  of  the 
great  density  of  chlorine  for  its 
collection. 

If  the  tube  conducting  the 
chlorine  from  the  flask  a,  in 
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which  it  is  generated,  be  brought  to  the  bottom  of  a  dry  gkss,  c,  th0 
chlorine  issues  there,  and,  beiog  much  heavier  than  the  air,  pushea 
the  air  up  out  of  its  way,  and  gradually  fills  the  jar  completely,  pre- 
cisely as,  by  conducting  a  stream  of  water  to  the  bottom  of  a:  vessel 
containing  oil,  this  might  be  perfectly  expelled,  and  the  vessel  filled 
with  water.  The  colour  of  the  chlorine  allows  the  gradual  filling  of 
the  bottle  to  be  seen,  and  by  stopping  its  aperture  with  a  greased 
stopple,  the  c^as  mav  be  prei^erved  unaltered  for  a  long  time. 

The  chlorme,  wnen  thus  prepared,  is  a  greenish  yellow  gas, 
whence  its  name  (j^XGtpog) ;  of  an  extremely  sufifocating  odour,  ir- 
ritating the  air  passages  when  respired,  even  very  much  diluted,  in 
an  intolerable  degree.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2470.  On  plunging 
a  lighted  taper  into  chlorine,  it  bums  for  a  moment  with  a  red,  smoky 
flame,  but  is  soon  extinguished.  Many  bodies  burn,  however,  more 
readily  in  chlorine  than  in  air,  or  even  in  oxygen  gas.  If  some 
powdered  antimony  or  arsenic  be  thrown  into  a  bottle  of  chlorine, 
they  take  fire,  with  bright  Bcintillations.  Tin  or  brass  foil  burns 
spontaneously,  as  also  phosphorus,  although  with  little  light.  A 
paper  dipped  in  oil.  of  turpentine  takes  fire  spontaneously,  the  hy- 
drogen burning,  and  the  carbon  being  deposited  as  a  thick  black 
smoke.  The  affinity  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  is  very  great:  when 
mixed,  these  gases  gradually  unite,  even  at  common  temperatures, 
and  suddenlv,  with  explosion  if  set  on  fire  by  a  taper  or  by  the 
electric  spark.  In  consequence  of  this  affinity  for  hydrbgen,  chlo- 
rine decomposes  most  organic  substances,  one  half  of  the  chlorine 
removing  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen,  and  the  other  half 
going  in  its  place  >  thus  ether  and  chlorine  give  chloride  of  hydro- 

fen  and  chlorine  ether,  C4H5O.  and  lOCl.  giving  C4CI5O.  and  5H.G1. 
ery  often,  however,  the  action  of  chlorine  is  much  more  complex. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  character  of  chlorine,  and  certainly 
that  upon  which  its  value  in  the  arts  depends,  is  its  power  of  re- 
moving the  colour  of  organic  substances  ;  its  bleaching  properties. 
Formerly  it  was  considered  that  water  was  necessary  for  this  bleach- 
ing, and  that  the  chlorine  combined  with  the  hydrogen,  while  the 
oxygen  of  the  water,  being  thus  thrown  upon  the  organic  substance, 
oxidized  it,  and  formed  a  new  body,  which  was  colourless.  I  have 
shown,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  chlorine  enters 
into  the  constitution  of  the  new  substance  formed,  sometimes  repla- 
cing hydrogen,  at  others  simply  combining  with  the  coloured  body, 
and  in  some,  the  reaction  being  so  complex  that  its  immediate  stages 
cannot  be  completely  traced.  I  shall  notice  this  agency  of  chlorine 
again  when  describing  the  chloride  of  lime,  and  also  when  discuss- 
ing its  relations  to  organic  chemistry. 

From  this  action  on  prganic  bodies,  chlorine  is  extensively  em- 
ployed as  a  disinfectant,  to  remove  the  miasmata  and  infectious  im- 
purities by  which  the  atmosphere  of  an  hospital  may  be  contaminated. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  desirable  to  evolve  the  gas  slowly,  but  con- 
tinuously ;  in  order  to  do  so,  some  chloride  of  lime,  difiused  through 
water,  may  be  placed  in  a  capsule  or  teacup,  and  by  a  funnel,  the 
throat  of  which  is  partly  stopped,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  be  allowed 
to  drop  down  on  it.  The  acid  takes  the  lime,  and  the  chlorino  is 
set  free. 
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When  chlorine  is  brought  into  contact  with  water  at  32°,  they 
combine,  forming  a  hydrate  which  crystallizes  in  plates,  and  which, 
when  heated  to  about  45*^,  is  decomposed.  If  a  quantity  of  these 
crystals  be  sealed  up  in  a  strong  glass  tube,  the  chlorine,  when  lib- 
erated, exercises  so  much  pressure  as  to  condense  itself  into  a  liquid. 
This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  the  liquefaction  of  the  gases 
was  successful.  Water  holding  chlorine  in  solution  possesses  the 
colour,  odour,  taste,  and  bleaching  properties  o(  the  gas  itself,  and 
may  hence  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  although  not  so 
manageable  or  convenient  as  many  other  forms.  When  chlorine 
water  is  exposed  to  the  light,  it  is  gradually  decomposed,  chloride 
of  hydrogen  being  formed,  and  oxygen  set  free ;  the  solution  be* 
comes  colourless,  loses  its  bleaching  powers,  and  acquires  an  acid 
reaction.  In  contact  with  other  bodies,  chlorine  may  decompose 
water  much  more  rapidly,  and  is  hence  frequently  employed  as  an 
oxidizing  agent,  substances  being  frequently  oxidized  by  chlorine 
to  a  higher  degree  than  by  nitric  acid.  This  results,  probably,  from 
the  chlorine  first  combining  with  the  body,  and  the  compound  then 
decomposing  water;  thus,  when  chlorine  converts  selenious  acid 
into  selenic  acid,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  not  that  the  chlorine  decom- 
poses water,  but  that  it  unites  with  the  selenious  acid,  forming  chlo 
ro-selenious  acid,  Se.Og .  CI.,  which,  in  contact  with  water,  is  resolv- 
ed into  Se.Oa  .  0.  and  Cl.H.  Very  frequently  chlorine  oxidizes  a 
metal  to  a  higher  degree  by  combining  with  one  portion  of  it,  and 
hence  throwing  all  of  the  oxygen  upon  the  remainder ;  thus  pro- 
toxide of  iron  is  converted  into  peroxide  by  chlorine,  because  6Fe. 
0«,  acted  on  by  3C1.,  produce  FegCls  and  SFegOs.  The  direct  decomr 
position  of  water  by  chlorine  I  consider  to  occur  very  seldom. 

The  combinations  of  chlorine  form,  perhaps,  next  to  those  of  ox- 
ygen, the  most  complete  series  which  exists  in  chemistry.  Its  af- 
finities are  so  varied  that  it  unites  with  almost  all  the  simple  bodies, 
metallic  and  non-metallic,  and  in  most  cases  it  forms  more  than  one 
compound  with  the  other  body.  Its  metallic  compounds  are  gener- 
ally constituted  like  the  oxides  of  the  same  metals,  but  in  its  union 
with  the  non-metallic  bodies  it  does  not  appear  to  follow  so  closely 
the  analogies  of  oxygen. 

Chlorine  possesses  also  the  property  of  combining  with  metallic 
oxides,  apparently  without  decomposition  in  many  cases,  and  form- 
ing compounds  resembling  peroxides,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  ox- 
ygen is  replaced  by  chlorine.  Thus,  with  lime  it  forms  Ca.O. .  CI., 
with  protoxide  of  lead  Pb.O. .  CJ,,  with  barytes  Ba.O, .  CL,  which  cor- 
respond probably  to  Pb.Oj  and  Ba.Os.  In  the  hydrate  of  chlorine, 
which  is  Cl.+  IOH.O.,  it  is  likely  that  a  compound  corresponding  to 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  may  exist,  and  that  the  constitution  of  the 
crystals  may  be  H.O.  .C1.+9H.0.,  and  that  bleaching  compounds  in 
general  may  have  that  type. 

Chlorine  is  easily  recognised,  when  free,  by  its  peculiar  odour,  by 
its  bleaching  powers,  and  by  producing  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  acids,  soluble 
in  water  of  ammonia,  and  is  rapidly  blackened  by  exposure  to  the  sun's 
rays.  When  in  combination  with  a  metal,  Us  solution  gives  the 
same  kind  of  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  but  the  bleaching  prop* 
etties  and  smell  are  absent. 
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Compounds  of  Chlorine  with  Oxtfgm* 
These  are  four,  constituted  as  follows : 

Hypochlorous  acid   ....  ^Cl.-4-  0.=35-4-(-8  =:43'4 

Chlorous  acid =Cl.--40.=36-4-)-82=674 

Chloric  acid =C1.- -50.=36-44-4<h=76  4 

Perchloric  acid =CL+70.=35  44-66r=9l-4 

Hypochlorous  Acid, 

If  red  oxide  of  mercnry,  diffused  through  a  small  quantity  of  wa* 
tar,  be  introduced  into  bottles  containing  chlorine,  and  the  whole 
be  agitated,  the  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and,  combining  with  both 
constituents  of  the  oxide,  forms  chloride  of  mercury  and  hypochlo- 
rous acid.  Thus  Hg.O.  and  2C1.  give  Hg.Cl.  and  Gl.O.  As  there  is 
always  an  excess  of  oxide  of  mercury  employed^  the  chloride  of 
mercury  combines  with  it,  forming  the  insoluble  brown  oxychloride 
of  mercury  Hg.Cl. +3Hg.O.,  which  separates,  and  the  hypochlorous 
acid  remains  nearly  pure  in  solution  in  the  water.  By  a  very  mod* 
erate  heat  it  may  be  distilled  in  a  dilute  form,  and  so  obtained  quite 
pure  from  sublimate,  but  at  212^  the  acid  is  rapidly  decomposed 
into  chlorine  and  oxygen. 

A  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  is  yellow ;  its  odour  is  like  that 
of  chlorine  ]  it  bleaches  powerfully ;  it  decomposes  spontaneously 
even  in  the  cold,  forming  chlorine  and  chloric  acid  ;  it  oxidizes  most- 
bodies  with  extreme  energy.  To  obtain  it  in  the  gaseous  form,  it* 
is  sufficient  to  introduce  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  into  a  tube 
over  mercury,  and  to  add  pieces  of  dry  nitrate  of  lime ;  the  water  ia 
absorbed  by  this  deliquescent  salt,  and  the  acid  remains  as  a  green* 
ish  yellow  gas,  very  similar  to  chlorine  in  all  respects ;  water  ab- 
sorbs 100  volumes  of  it  \  by  raising  its  temperature  even  slightly,  it 
explodes,  and  its  volume  is  increased  by  one  half:  100  volumes  of 
it  produce  100  of  chlorine  and  fifty  of  oxygen.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  oy  theory  3021*3,  and  its  equivalent  numbers  542*6  or  43.4:  its 
formula  is  Cl.O. 

The  hypochlorous  acid  combines  with  bases  to  form  salts,  hypo- 
chlorites, which  possess  the  bleaching  properties  of  the  acid  in  a 
great  degree ;  but  their  nature  is  involved  so  much  in  the  general 
history  of  the  bleaching  compounds  of  chlorine,  that  I  shall  not  enter 
upon  any  notice  of  them  here. 

Chloric  Acid. 

When  chlorine  is  brought  into  contact  with  an  alkaline  solution, 
it  is  absorbed  with  gpreat  avidity,  and  the  liquor  acquires  powerful 
bleaching  properties.  Concerning  the  nature  of  the  reaction,  the 
opinions  of  chemists  are  not .  completely  settled ;  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, on  the  one  hand,  that  the  chlorine  unites  directly  with  the 
alkali,  forming  simply,  if  potash  be  employed,  chloride  'of  potassa^ 
K.O.  •  CI.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  a  quantity  of 
alkali  may  be  decomposed,  as  certainly  occurs  with  oxide  of  mer- 
cury, and  that  chloride  of  potassium  and  hypochlorite  of  potash  may 
coexist  in  the  liquor ;  thus,  that  2K.0.  and  2C1.  should  produce  K* 
CL  and  Cl.O.+K.O.  The  majority  of  chemists  incline  to  the  latter 
view,  but  the  subject  will  hereafter  receive  detailed  conaideratio&« 
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In  any  case,  this  bleaching  alkaline  liquor  is  completely  decomposed 
by  boiling,  particnlarly  if  it  be  very  concentrated.  Oxygen  is  then 
evolved  in  considerable  quantity,  while  chloride  of  potassium  and 
chlorate  of  potash  are  produced:  thus  9(K.0.+C1.0)  evolve  120., 
and  form  8K.C1.  and  K.O. +CI.O5.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  chlorate 
of  potash  of  commerce  is  obtained,  and  from  it  the  chemist  prepares 
chloric  acid. 

A  solution  of  this  acid  is  readily  prepared  by  decomposing  a  so 
lution  of  chlorate  of  barytes  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  cannot  be  obtained 
solid,  as,  when  a  concentrated  solution  of  it  is  heated,  it  is  resolved 
into  chlorine,  oiygen,  and  perchloric  acid.  It  does  not  bleach ;  it  does 
not  precipitate  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver :  when  in  its  strongest 
form,  of  a  thick,  oily  consistence,  it  sets  fire  to  many  organic  bodies, 
and  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent. 

The  compounds  of  chloric  acid  are  easily  recognised,  by  yielding,' 
when  heated,  oxygen  and  a  metallic  chloride  i  thus  the  chlorate  of 
potash  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  oxygen  (p.  244),  CI.O5+K.O. 
giving  Gl.K.  and  60.  When  mixed  with  sulphur  and  rubbed  in  a 
warm  mortar,  they  explode,  and  if  thrown  upon  an  ignited  coal,  they 
deflagrate  with  violence. 

The  chlorate  of  potash  is  of  very  great  commercial  importance, 
from  its  utility  in  making  matches,  and  is  the  source  from  whence 
the  chemist  obtains  the  remaining  compounds  of  chlorine  and  ox- 
ygen. 

The  constitution  and  equivalent  numbers  of  chloric  acid  are  as 
follows :  by  weight,  "^ 

Chlorine,  46*95        One  equivalent,  =442*6  or  36»4 
Oxygen,   53-05        Five  equivalents,  =500*0  or  40*0 

mW  942^       754 

Its  formula  is  Cl.O^,  and,  like  the  nitric  acid,  which  it  resembles  m 
so  many  other  properties,  it  consists  of  five  volumes  of  oxygen  uni- 
ted to  two  of  the  other  element. 

Chlorous  Jlcid. — When  chlorate  of  potash  in  fine  powder  is  decom- 
posed by  moderately  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  chlorie  acid,  at  the 
moment  of  being  set  free,  breaks  up  into  two  other  compounds,  one 
containing  more,  and  the  other  less  oxygen,  the  former  being  the 
chlorous,  and  the  latter  the  perqhloric  acid,  SGLOs  giving  2(C1. 
O4)  and  CI.O7.  This  process  must  be  conducted  very  cautiously,  and 
the  retort  warmed  very  gently  in  a  water  bath.  The  chlorous  acid 
may  be  collected*  over  mercury,  or,  from  its  great  density,  like  chlo- 
rine, in  a  dry  jar ;  there  remains  in  the  retort  a  mixture  of  bisul- 
phate  and  of  perchlorate  of  potash. 

This  acid  gas  is  of  a  rich  yellowish^green  colour,  and  an  aromatic 
odour  ;  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water ;  it  bleaches  strongly,  and  is 
a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  its  elements  separating  from  the  slightest 
causes.  If  it  be  heated  above  212"^,  it  explodes  with  a  flash  of  light ; 
phosphorus  immersed  in  it  takes  fire  spontaneously,  and  bums  briU- 
iantly  in  the  mixture  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  which  results  from  its 
decomposition.  This  may  be  very  well  shown  by  placing  some 
crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  some  phosphorus  together,  at 
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the  bottom  of  a  tall  glass  filled  with  water,  and  conducting  to  the 
mixture,  by  means  of  a  long  glass  funnel,  some  oil  of  vitriol ;  the 
phosphorus  burns  in  each  bubble  of  chlorous  acid  gas  which  forms, 
and  a  brilliant  combustion  under  water  results. 

When  this  gas  is  decomposed,  100  volumes  produce  150,  of  which 
50  are  chlorine  and  100  oxygen ;  its  specific  gravity  may  therefore 
be  calculated  to  be  2337*5. 

The  chlorous  acid  combines  with  bases  to  form  salts,  chlorites, 
which  possess  bleaching  properties,  but  are  not  of  much  importance, 
as  they  do  not  enter  into  practical  use. 

Perchloric  *dcid, — This  acid  is  formed  in  the  process  for  obtaining 
chlorous  acid,  as  already  described,  and  is  obtained  by  washing  the 
saline  residue  with  cold  water.  The  bisulphate  of  potash  readily 
dissolves,  leaving  behind  the  perchlorate  of  potash,  which  is  but 
sparingly  soluble  therein;  this  may  then  be  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  from  which  it  crystallizes  as  the  solution  cools.  When  the 
object  is  only  the  preparation  of  perchloric  acid,  and  not  of  chlorous 
acid,  the  process  becomes  easier  by  heating  chlorate  of  potash  with 
dilute  nitric  acid ;  the  elements  of  the  chlorous  acid  are  then  sep- 
arated, merely  mixed  together,  and  the  explosions  and  sputtering 
which  occur  with  sulphuric  acid  are  avoided. 

In  the  process  of  obtaining  oxygen  from  chlorate  of  potash,  there 
occurs  a  period  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  elevate  the  temperature 
very  much  in  order  to  keep  up  the  evolution  of  gas ;  this  arises 
from  the  salt  being  at  first  decomposed  into  oxygen,  chloride  of 
potassium,  and  perchlorate  of  potash,  3(K.O.C1.05)  giving  2^C1.K.) 
and  K.O.CI.O7,  while  80.  are  evolved  as  gas.  This  is  exactly  half 
of  the  oxygen  which  the  salt  contains.  If  the  saline  mass  then  re- 
maining be  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the  chloride  of 
potassium  dissolves,  and  the  perchlorate  of  potash  remains  behind. 

Perchloric  acid  may  be  prepared  from  this  potash  salt  by  mixing 
it  in  a  retort  with  half  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  as  much  wa* 
ter,  and  distilling ;  the  acid  passes  over  with  the  water.  If  it  be 
distilled  with  an  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol,  it  may  be  obtained  free  from 
water,'  and  is  then  a  white  crystalline  mass,  very  deliquescent,  and 
evolving  great  heat  when  mixed  with  water.  In  this  process,  how- 
ever, a  great  part  of  the  acid  is  decomposed. 

The  perchloric  acid  is  the  most  stable  compound  of  chlorine  and 
oxygen.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  by  which  the  chlo- 
ric acid  is  iomiediately  decomposed,  a  mixture  of  chlorous  acid  and 
chlorine  being  evolved  $  C1.0$  and  Cl.H.  giving  H.O.  and  a  mixture 
of  GI.O4  with  01.,  which  was  described  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  as  a 
peculiar  gras,  Euchlorine.  By  this  means  the  salts  of  perchloric  and 
of  chloric  acid  may  be  distinguished.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  al- 
cohol, nor  has  it  any  spontaneous  action  on  organic  bodies.  It  is 
well  characterized  by  the  very  sparing  solubility  of  its  potash  sale 
whence  it  has  been  employed  as  a  reagent  to  detect  that  alkali. 

The  constitution  and  equivalent  numbers  of  perchloric  acid  are  as 
follows : 

Chlorine,  38*74        One  equivalent,      =44'2*6  or  35*4 

Oxygen,    61*26         Seven  equivalents,  =700*0  or  56*0  I 

100*00  Ti4¥6       974 
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Compound  of  Chlorine  and  Hydrogen* 

This  compound  exists  naturally  as  a  gas,  of  which  a  solution  in 
water  has  been  known  since  a  very  early  period  in  chemistry  under 
the  names  of  spirit  of  salt,  marine  acid,  muriatic  acid,  hydrochloric 
acid,  and,  more  properly,  chloride  of  hydrogen.  In  speaking  of  it 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  shall  use  the  common  names  of  li- 
quid or  gaseous  muriatic  acid,  according  as  it  is  free  or  combined 
with  water ;  but  in  cases  where  its  functions  in  combination  are  dis* 
cussed,  I  shall  term  it  chloride  of  hydrogen. 

To  prepare  the  gaseous  muriatic  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  the  com 
mercial  spirit  of  salt  may  be  placed  in  a  flask  or  retort  connected 
with  the  mercurial  pneumatic  trough,  and  the  gas,  which  passes  off 
on  the  application  of  heat,  collected.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by 
the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  common  salt ;  water  being  decomposed, 
its  oxygen  unites  with  the  sodium,  forming  soda,  which  combines 
with  the  sulphuric  acid,  while  its  hydrogen,  uniting  with  the  chlo 
rine,  produces  the  chloride  of  hydrogen,  which  is  given  off  as  a  gas ; 
the  reaction  may  be  thus  expressed :  S.OsH.O.  and  Na.Cl.  give  S. 
OaNa.©.  and  H.Cl. 

This  gas  may  also  be  formed  by  putting  together  chlorine  and  hy- 
drogen in  equal  volumes.  Even  in  diffuse  light  they  combine 
completely  in  some  hours,  but  in  the  direct  sunshine  the  union 
is  instant  and  explosive.  The  mixture  may  also  be  fired  by  the  ta- 
per or  by  the  electric  spark  \  the  colour  of  the  chlorine  disappears, 
and  the  resulting  muriatic  acid  gas  occupies  the  same  volume  as 
its  ingredients.  In  almost  all  cases  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  or- 
ganic matters,  this  substance  is  also  formed ;  indeed,  the  agency  of 
chlorine  in  bleaching,  and  in  decomposing  organic  compounds,  ap- 
pears generally  to  result  from  its-  disposition  to  unite  with  hydro- 
gen. 

The  chloride  of  hydrogen  is  a  colourless  and  invisible  gas.  When 
completely  dry  it  has  no  action  on  vegetable  colours,  but  if  a  trace 
of  moisture  be  present  it  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  restores  the 
colour  of  turmeric  paper  that  has  been  browned  by  an  alkali  i  hence 
it  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  powerful  acid.  When  mixed  with 
damp  air  it  forms  heavy  white  fumes  by  uniting  with  the  wa- 
tery vapour,  and  condensing  in  minute  drops  of  liquid  acid.  It  may 
be  liquefied  by  great  pressure.  It  cannot  be  breathed,  but  does  not 
produce  anything  like  the  suffocating  effects  of  chlorine. 

When  muriatic  acid  gas  is  put  in  contact  with  a  metallic  oxide, 
both  are  decomposed,  a  metallic  chloride  and  water  being  produced ; 
thus  Uu.O.  and  H.Cl.  give  Cu.Cl.  and  H.O.  If  any  of  the  more  oxi- 
dable  metals,  as  iron,  zinc,  or  potassium,  be  heated  in  a  current  of 
the  gas,  it  is  decomposed,  a  metallic  chloride  being  formed  and  hy- 
drogen gas  evolved.  This  occurs,  also,  when  these  metals  are  im- 
mersed m  the  liquid  acid  \  a  copious  effervescence  is  produced  by 
the  escape  oi  hydrogen,  and  the  water  holds  a  chloride  of  the  metal 
in  solution.  In  this  way  muriatic  acid  may  be  proved  to  consist  of 
equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  united  without  condensa 
tion.     Its  specific  gravity  is,  by  theory, 
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One  Tolama  of  chlorine =3470-0 

One  Tolume  oTbjdiogeD ^    68-8 

givetwoTCdjimeeof  nmriatic  acid  ....    =36388 

orwhichooe  weighs,  theretbra 1269-4 

Its  constitution  and  equivalent  nnmbera  are  therefoie, 

Chlorine,    97-36      One  equivalent,     =143-6  or  35-4 

Hydrogen,    3-71       One  equivalent,    =  13-5  or     1-0 

iOMO  45W       36^ 

This  gas  is  diatinguished  by  its  great  affinity  for  water.  If  a.  jar 
of  it  be  opened  under  water,  thlB  fluid  rushes  in,  aa  if  it  were  into  a 
vacuum.  If  a  fragment  of  ice  be  introduced  into  a  bell  glass  of  the 
Q;aB,  over  mercury,  the  ice  iuatantiv  melts,  and  the  mercury  rises 
in  the  tube,  the  gas  being  totally  absorbed.  The  solution  of  the 
gas  in  water  is  one  of  the  moat  valuable  agents  in  chemical  re- 
search. 

To  prepare  tiqu[d  ouiriatic  acid  in  the  laboiatoiy,  chloride  of  Hodinm  1b  to  be  in- 
trodoeed  into  a  glass  globe,  placed  in  a  sand-bath  on  the  famaoe,  and  then  an  equal 
weigbt  oT  aulphurto  aoid  ud  waler,  mixed  together,  are  to  be  introdnced  b;  Oie  lun- 
tit'l ;  the  decompoaitioa  proceeds  as  already  explained,  and  the  gas  evolTed  paasea 


■^  tlie  tube  into  the  Sist  of  a  range  of  three-necked  bottlea,  as  in  the  figure.  Eau.. 
holtic  IB  about  half  full  of  water.  Wbenthat  in  thelirBthaa  become  complete!;  sat- 
urated with  the  gas,  this  passes  into  the  second,  and  when  it  has  been  saturated. 
inio  tliB  third.  The  veriical  tube  In  the  central  neck  of  each  bottle  is  a  safeiy-tobe, 
ttie  action  of  which  is  aa  follows.  If  a  sadden  condensation  occuired  in  the  first 
bottle,  the  acid  in  the  second  might,  b;  the  greater  pressure  on  its  surface,  he 
forced  back  into  it ;  but,  before  U  can  nse  so  high  as  to  pass  through  the  connecting 
tube,  the  wiernal  air  enters  by  the  safety-tube,  being  driren  in  by  the  difference  of 
pressure  inside  and  outside,  and  thos  restores  the  equilibrium.  Pure  muriatic  scid 
may  be  much  more  conTcniently  prepared  for  laboratory  use  by  rectifying  the  spir- 
its of  salt  of  commerce.  When  this  lb  placed  in  a  distilling  appsratus,  arranged  as 
that  figured,  in  p.  278.  and  about  one  fourth  as  much  water  is  introduced  into  the 
receiver  to  condense  the  quantity  of  gaa  which  la  first  expelled,  the  distillation  may 
be  carried  on  until  the  retort  ia  nearly  empty,  and  an  acid  so  obtained  completely 
pore,  and  of  a  very  convenient  strength  for  the  general  range  of  applications. 

The  manu&cture  of  this  acid  is  carried  on  on  a  very  large  scale  more  generally 
,vith  a  view  to  the  extraction  of  the  alkali  from  tlie  residual  sulphate  of  soda  than  foi 
the  sake  of  the  muriatic  acid,  the  great  didiculty  in  a  soda  factory  being  how  to  get  rid 
uf  ilie  muriatic  acid  which  is  produced.    When  tlie  object  is.  however,  to  prepare  the 
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bgoid  acid,  precisel/the  same  apparatus  la  employed  as  for  the  manuflMstore  of  nitric 
acid,  which  has  been  ahready  figured  and  described  (p.  278),  the  cylinders  being 
somewhat  larger,  as  finom  foiir  to  five  cwts.  of  oommon  salt  are  generally  decom- 
posed in  each  cylinder  at  a  charge ;  the  npper  part  of  the  cyUader  is  generally,  both 
in  this  operation  and  in  the  making  of  nitric  acid,  protectCKl  from  the  too  corrosive 
action  of  the  acid  vapours  by  being  lined  internally  with  thin  fire-tiles,  and  the 
heads  e  t  in  the  figure  are  very  frequently  constructed,  not  of  metal,  but  of  free- 
stone or  of  granite.  In  the  decomposition  of  the  salt  upon  this  large  scale,  the  oil 
of  vitriol  is  employed  of  the  strength  to  which  it  is  brought  in  the  chambers,  without 
concentration,  and  in  such  quantity  that  for  each  equivalent  of  chloride  of  sodium 
an  equivalent  of  real  sulphuric  acad  is  employed.  The  strongest  liquid  muriatic 
acid,  thus  prepared,  possesses  a  specific  gravity  of  1*211.  In  order  to  obtain  water 
fuUy  saturated  with  the  gas,  it  must  be  kept  near  the  freezing  point  by  artificial 
cold ;  it  then  absorbs  480  times  its  volume,  and  increases  in  bulk  by  about  one  fifth. 
Its  constitution  is  quite  definite,  for  in  this  state  it  oonajsts  of  H.Cl.-f  6H.0.»  or  in 
numbers, 

Muriatic  add    .  40  27       One  equivalent    .  =a466rl  or  36*4 
Water     .    .    .  59  78        1^  equivalents   .  a=676-0  or  54  0 

100^  11301      90-4 

When  this  concentrated  aoid  is  heated,  it  evbtves  a  large  quantity  of  gas,  and 
the  boiling  point  gradually  rises  to  280°,  at  which,  temperature  the  residual  acid 
distils  over  unchanged ;  it  then  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.094,  and  consists  of 
H.Cl.-flOH.O..  or  in  numbers. 

Muriatic  acid    .  2013        One  equivalent     .    .    .  =  4561  or   30*4 
Water     .    .    .  79  67        Sixteen  equivalents  .    .  =18000 or  144.0 

100^  22551       180-4 


•• 


,  Graham  has  found  that  the  strong  acid,  when  evaporated  yn  the  open  air,  aban^ 
dons  a  quantity  of  gas,  while  the  remaining  liquid  becomes  H.CI.4-ISH.O. 

The  metaUic  character  of  hydrogen,  and  the  analogy  of  its  combinations  with 
those  of  zinc,  are  completely  shown  by  comparing  the  formulse  of  the  compounds 
of  oxide  and  chloride  of  hydrogen  with  the  compounds  of  oxide  and  chloride  of  zinc, 
and  their  combinations  with  water.  Thus  I  have  shown  that  the  hydrates  of  oxy- 
chloride  of  zinc  are  as  follows : 

Zn.C1.4-6Zn.O. 
Zn.C1.4-6Zn.0.4-  6Aq. 
Zn.Cl-feZn.O.+lOAq, 

and  the  definite  states  of  liquid  muriatic  acid  are 

H.C1.+6H.O. 
H.CI.+6H.0.+  6Aq. 
H.C1.4-6H.O.4-10Aq.  « 

I 

As  we  proceed,  other  shnUar  proofs  of  the  electro-positive  and  metallic  character 
of  hydrogen  will  be  found. 

The  other  degrees  of  strength  of  the  liquid  muriatic  acid  are  solutions  in  water 
of  one  or  other  of  these  definite  compounds ;  a  table  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix. 

The  muriatic  acid  of  cottimeTce  frequently  contains  sulphuric  acid, 
nnd  always  a  trace  of  iron,  derived  from  the  metal  cylinders  in 
which  it  is  fabricated.  *  Occasionally,  sulphurous  acid  is  formed  in 
it  in  small  quantity.  These  impurities  are  detected  thus :  by  dilu- 
ting the  muriatic  acid  with  water,  and  adding  nitrate  of  barytes,  a 
white  precipitate  is  formed  if  sulphuric  acid  be  present;  yellow 
ferroprussiate  of  potash  indicates  the  existence  of  iron ;  while  solu- 
tion of  protochloride  of  tin  produces  a  brown  precipitate  of  sulphuret 
of  tin  if  sulphuroufi  acid  had  been  present. 

Muriatic  acid  is  easily  recognised,  as  a  gas,  by  its  action  on  moist 
litmus  paper,  its  fuming  in  the  air,  its  forming  with  ammonia  dense 
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white  clouds  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  in  solution,  by  giving  with  nitrate 
of  silver  a  curdv  white  precipitate,  which  blackens  on  exposure  to 
light,  is  totally  msoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  easily  in  water 
of  ammonia. 

J{itromuriatic  .dcid,  Jlqua  Regia, — When  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids,  both  colourless,  are  mixed  together,  the  mixture  becomes 
deep  yellow,  and  exhales  a  strong  smell  of  chlorine  and  of  nitrous 
acid,  H.Cl.  and  N.Os  giving  CL  and  N.O4,  with  formation  of  H.O. 
This  decomposition,  however,  proceeds  only  so  far  as  to  saturate 
the  liquid  with  chlorine ;  but  if  a  metal  be  placed  in  the  liquid  it 
unites  with  the  chlorine,  and  new  quantities  of  the  acid  are  decom- 
posed.  Thus  the  nitromuriatic  acid  is  a  source  of  chlorine  in  a 
very  concentrated  state,  and  is  hence  employed  to  dissolve  gold 
and  platina,  which  are  not  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  to  oxidize  some 
bodies  (metallic  sulphurets)  which  resist  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 
The  name  aqiia  regia  was  given  to  it  from  its  power  of  dissolving 
gold,  the  ancient  rex  metaltorum. 

Chloride  of  Sulphur. — ^In  order  to  obtain  this  body,  a  qaantity  of  sulphur  is  placed 
in  a  tabulated  retort,  into  which  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  is  conducted  b;^  means 

of  the  bent  tube  e,  in  the  figure. 
The  chlorine  and  sulphur  unite  to 
form  a  volatile  reddish  yellow  li- 
quid, which  distils  over,  and  con- 
denses in  the  receiver  /,  which 
I  must  be  kept  very  cool ;  any  uncon- 
:  densed  gas  is  conducted  away  by 
the  tube  /.  The  chloride  of  sul- 
phur, thus  obtained,  has  always 
an  excess  of  sulphur  dissolved  in 
it,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by 
a  second  distillation.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1*687.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  -gives  off  very  acrid  fumes ;  it  boils 
at  280°  ;  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  4086.  It  consisto  of  one  equivalent  of 
chlorine  united  to  two  of  sulphur,  S|C1.,  and  in  contact  with  water,  muriatic  acid, 
si^phur,  and  hyposulphurous  acid  are  formed  by  mutual  decomposition. 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  anothert;hloride  of  sulphur  consisting  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  each,  S.CL 

Chloride*  of  Phosphorus. — Chlorine  unites  with  phosphorus  in  two  proportions, 
forming  a  liquid  inrotochloride,  P-Cl,,  and  a  solid  perchloride,  P.Clt.  These  may 
be  prepared  in  a  simple  apparatus,  like  that  used  for  chloride  of  sulphur ;  but  as  a 


more  complex  arrangement  is  necessary  for  examining  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
many  substances  that  will  be  described  hereafter,  I  will  introduce  the  description 
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of  it  here.  The  ehlDrine  is  generated  by  Uquid  muriatic  acid  and  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, in  the  flask  a,  supported  on  a  sand-bath  over  the  lamp ;  fittm  it  a  bent  tube 
passes  to  the  receiver  &,  in  which  a  quantity  of  watery  vapour  is  condensed,  and 
serves  to  absorb  any  muriatic  acid  gas  that  might  escape  decomposition.  The  pure 
chlorine  passes  then  through  the  tube  c,  which  is  fiUed  with  fragments  of  fused 
chloride  of  calcium,  which,  horn  its  great  afllnity  for  water»  dries  the  gas  completely. 
In  the  bulb  e  is  contained  the  substance  to  be  acted  on  by  the  chlorine,  and  the 
(nxxiuct  of  the  reaction,  if  volatile,  distils  over  into  the  receiver  k,  in  which  it  conden- 
ses ;  the  excess  of  chlorine  escapes  by  the  tube  /,  and  a  stream  of  water  from  the  * 
reservoir  t  h  retains  the  receiver  k  at  the  tempeiature  proper  for  condensation. 

The  phosphorus  being  placed  in  the  bulb  e,  takes  fire  on  the  arrival  of  the  chlorine 
fas,  and  continues  burning  until  it  is  all  converted  into  the  lic^uid  chloride  which 
collects  in  k.  While  there  is  an  excess  of  phosphorus,  the  protochloride  is  princi- 
pally formed ;  but  aller  all  the  phosphorus  has  been  consumed,  if  the  current  of 
chlorine  be  continued,  it  is  absorbed  by  the  liquid  in  A;,  which  changes  into  the  solid 
percbloride. 

The  Protochloride  of  Photpftorut  is  obtained  pure  by  stopping  the  process  before 
all  the  phosphorus  has  been  consumed,  and  rectifying  the  colourless  liquid  by  dis- 
tilling it  in  a  retgrt  containing  some  bits  of  phosphorus,  which  bring  back  any  per- 
cbloride it  might  contain  di»olYed,  to  the  state  of  protochloride.  This  body  is 
heavier  than  water,  by  which  it  is  oompletelv  decomposed,  P.Cl,  and  3H.0.  giving 
P.Os  and  8H.CL  It  is  thus  that  the  liquid  phosphorous  acid  is  obtained,  as  de- 
scribed in  p.  297. 

The  Perehloride  of  Phosphorus  is  a  white  solid,  volatile  under  212°,  and  conden- 
sing in  a  crystalline  form.  In  contact  with  water,  it  is  decomposed  with  the  evo- 
lution of  great  heat,  producing  phosphoric  acid  and  muriatic  acid,  P.Cls  and  6H.0. 
giving  P.Os  and  6H.0. ;  the  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapour  is  4788,  consisting  of  ten  volumes 
of  chlorine  and  one  of  vapour  of  phosphorus,  the  eleven  being  condensed  to  six. 

There  is  a  Chloride  cf  Selefdum  analogous  in  general  properties  to  the  chlorid^i 
of  sulphur. 

Iodine. 

Iodine  is  found  principally  in  sea-water,  associated  ^/th  chlorine, 
combined  with  sodium  and  magnesium.  It  has  been  also  discover- 
ed in  the  mineral  kingdom,  united  with  silver.  For  the  purposes  of 
commerce  it  is  always  extracted  from  kelpj  which  is  a  semifused 
mass  of  saline  ashes  remaining  after  the  burning  of  various  species 
of  fuci  (sea-weed). 

For  this  purpose,  the  powdered  kelp  is  lixiviated  in  water,  to 
fvhich  it  yields  about  half  its  weight  of  salts.  The  solution  is  evap- 
orated down  in  an  open  pan,  and  when  concentrated  to  a  certain 
point,  begins  to  deposite  its  soda-salts,  namely,  common  salt,  car- 
bonate and  sulphate  of  soda,  which  are  removed  from  the  boiling 
(iquid  by  means  of  a  shovel  pierced  with  holes  like  a  colander. 
The  liquid  is  afterward  run  into  a  shallow  pan  to  cool,  in  which 
tt  deposites  a  crop  of  crystals  of  chloride  of  potassium ;  the  same 
operations  are  repeated  on  the  mother-lev  of  these  crystals  until  it 
is  exhausted.  A  dense,  dark-coloured  liquid  remains,  which  con- 
tains the  iodine,  in  the  form,  it  is  believed,  of  .iodide  of  sodium,  but 
mixed,  with  a  large  quantity  of  other  salts,  and  this  is  called  the 
iodine  ley. 

To  this  ley,  sulphuric  acid  is  gradually  added  in  such  quantity 
as  to  leave  the  liquid  very  sour,  which  causes  an  evolution  of  car- 
bonic acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  sulphurous  acid  gases,  with 
a  considerable  deposition  of  sulphur.  After  standing  for  a  day  or 
two,  the  ley  so  prepared  is  heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese,  to  a 

■eparate  the  iodine.    This  operation  is  conducted  in  a  leaden  retort,  1 
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o,  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
supported  in  a  sand-bath, 
which  is  heated  by  a 
small  fire  below.  The 
retort  has  a  large  open 
ing,  to  which  a  capital, 
bj  c,  resembling  the  head 
of  an  alembic,  is  adapt- 
ed, and  luted  with  pipe- 
clay. In  the  capital  it- 
self there  are  two  open- 
ings, a  larger  and  a  small- 
er, at  b  and  c,  closed  by 
leaden  stoppers.  A  se- 
ries of  bottles,  J,  having 
each  two  •penings,  con- 
nected together,  as  rep- 
resented in  the  figure, 
and  with  their  joinings  luted,  are  used  as  condensers.  The  prepa- 
red ley  being  heated  to  about  140^  in  the  retort,  the  manganese  is 
then  introduced,  and  b  c  luted  to  a.  Iodine  immediately  begins  to 
come  ofiT,  and  proceeds  on  to  the  condensers,  in  which  it  is  collect- 
ed ;  the  progress  of  its  evolution  is  watched  by  occasionally  re- 
moving the  stopper  at  c  ;  and  additions  of  sulphuric  acid  or  man- 
ganese are  made  by  6,  if  deemed  necessary.  This  description  of 
the  manufacture  of  iodine  upon  the  large  scale  at  Glasgow  is  due 
to  Professor  Graham. 

In  this  operation,  the  peroxide  of  manganese  will  be  in  contact 
at  once  with  hydriodic,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids ;  but  for 
success,  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  sufficient  only  to  de- 
compose the  iodides,  but  not  the  chlorides.  If  both  were  decom- 
posed, the  chlorine  and  iodine  simultaneously  evolved  would  unite 
to  form  chloride  of  iodine,  by  which  the  iodine  would  be  lost ;  but 
as  the  chlorine  remains  combihed,  the  action  becomes  simply,  that 
the  metal  of  the  iodide  present  is  oxidized  bv  the  oxide  of  manga* 
nese,  and  the  iodine  set  free ;  thus,  with  iodide  of  sodium,  S.Oi-f 
Mn.Ot  tind  Na.I.  give  Mn.O. .  S.O, .  Na.O.  and  I. 

Another  mode  of  preparing  iodine  consists  in  adding  to  the  solu- 
tion containing  iodiae  of  sodium,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
in  which  the  copper  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  sub-oxide  (Cu20.)  bv 
means  of  protosulphate  of  iron  dissolved  along  with  it.  By  the  ip« 
terchange  of  elements,  sulphate  of  soda  is  formed,  and  a  sub-iodid« 
of  copper  of  a  very  pale  vellow  colour,  and  quite  insoluble 
in  water,  is  produced,  S.Os+CugO.  and  Na.I.  giving  S.Os  + 
Na.O.  and  CuJ.  This  last  is  then  decomposed  by  peroxide 
of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the  former  process ' 
in  this  way  the  various  crystallizations  described  above 
may  be  avoided. 

Iodine  exists  generally  in  crystalline  scales  of  a  bluish 
black  colour  and  metallic  lustre.    It  may  also  be  obtained 
from  solution,  in  the  form  of  oblique  octohedrons  with  a 
rhomboidal  basei  as  in  the  figure,  or  in  prisms.    The  density  oi 
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iodine  is  4*948  ]  it  fuses  at  225°,  and  boils  at  347^ ;  bat  it  eyaporates 
at  the  usual  temperature,  and  more  rapidly  when  damp  than  when 
dry,  diffusing  an  odour  having  considerable  resemblance  to  chlorine, 
but  easily  distinguished  from  it.  Iodine  stains  the  skin  of  a  yellow 
colour,  which,  however,  disappears  in  a  few  hours.  Its  vapour  is  of 
a  splendid  violet  colour,  which  is  seen  to  great  advantage  when  a 
scruple  or  two  of  iodine  is  thrown  at  once  upon  a  hot  brick.  Hence 
its  name,  from  loetd?/^,  violet-coloured.  The  vapour  of  iodine  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  of  gaseous  bodies,  its  density  being  8707*7,  ac- 
cording to  calculation  from  its  atomic  weight. 

Pure  water  dissolves  about  l*7000th  of  its  weight  of  iodine,  and 
acquires  a  brown  colour.  In  general,  iodine  comports  itself  like 
chlorine,  but  its  affinities  are  much  less  powerful.  Iodine  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  with  which  it  forms  dark  reddisb-brown  liquors ; 
solutions  of  iodides,  too,  all  dissolve  much  iodine. 

A  solution  of  starch  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  iodine,  of 
a  deep  blue  colour,  the  production  of  which  is  an  exceedingly  deli- 
cate test  of  iodine.  If  the  iodine  be  free,  starch  produces  at  once 
the  blue  precipitate ;  but  if  it  be  in  combination  as  a  soluble  iodide, 
no  change  takes  place  till  chlorine  is  added  to  liberate  the  iodine. 
If  more  chlorine,  however,  be  added  than  is  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  iodine  is  withdrawn  from  the  starch,  chloride  of  iodine 
formed,  and  the  blue  compound  destroyed.  The  iodide  of  starch,  in 
water,  becomes  colourless  when  heated,  but  recovers  its  blue  colour 
if  immediately  cooled.  The  soluble  iodides  give,  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  an  insoluble  iodide  of  silver,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  insoluble 
in  ammonia;  with  salts  of  lead,  an  iodide  of  a  rich  yellow  colour; 
and  with  corrosive  sublimate,  a  fine  scarlet  iodide  of  mercury. 

Iodine  combines  with  most  of  the  non-metallic  bodies,  and  with 
all  the  metals,  forming  compounds  which  possess  the  closest  sim- 
ilarity to  the  analogous  compounds  of  chlorine.    It  is  employed  in 
the  laboratory  for  many  chemical  preparations,  and  as  a  test  of  starch 
and  for  several  metals. 

Compounds  of  Iodine  and  Oxygen* 

Iodine  appears  to  combine  with  oxygen  in  three  proportions,  form 
ing  the  ioaous  acidy  the  iodic  acidy  and  the  periodic  acid.  Of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  first  there  is  nothing  positively  known;  it  has  not 
been  isolated,  and  the  substances  that  have  been  supposed  to  contain 
it  may  also  be  considered  as  compounds  of  an  iodide  with  an  iodate. 
The  description  of  these  compounds  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
on  the  salts;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  at  present,  only  notice  the  other 
t^o  acids. 

Iodic  Add, — ^This  acid  may  be  very  easily  prepared  by  boiling 
iodine  in  fuming  nitric  acid  until  it  is  all  dissolved,  and  then  distil 
ling  off  the  excess  of  acid ;  the  iodic  acid  remains  as  a  white  crys 
talnne  mass,  which  deliquesces  in  the  air.  If  the  quantity  of  iodine 
be  large,  this  process  would  occupy  a  very  lonf  time ;  and  a  much 
shorter,  though  more  complex  method  is  the  following :  The  iodine 
being  diffused  through  water,  a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  through 
it  until  all  iodine  is  dissolved ;  the  acid  liquor  so  obtained  is  to  be 
neutralized  by  carbonate  of  soda,  by  which  a  quantity  of  iodine  i« 

Re 
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precipitated ;  the  cUorine  is  then  passed  through  until  this  iodine 
disappears,  and  then  more  carbonate  of  soda  added,  and  this  alter* 
nation  continued  until  the  addition  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  produces 
no  deposile  of  iodine ;  the  solution  contains  then  iodate  of  soda  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  soda  by 
the  chloride  of  iodine  first  formed.  Thus  5C1.  and  I.  produce  LCIa, 
which,  with  6Na.O.,  give  5Na.Cl.  and  Na.O.  +I-^5-  ^^^  solution  is 
then  mixed  with  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  barytes,  and  iodate  of  barytes 
precipitates,  which  may  be  decomposed  by  boiling  it  for  some  time 
with  one  fourth  its  weight  of  oil  of  Vitriol  and  l{  times  its  weight 
of  water  ;  the  sulphate  of  barytes  may  be  then  separated  by  the  fil- 
ter, and  the  solution  of  iodic  acid  evaporated  gently  to  dryness. 

Iodic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water;  from  a  strong  solution  it  crys 
taUizes  in  rhombic  plates  and  octohedrons.  When  heated  strongly, 
it  separates  into  iodine  and  oxygen.  It  first  reddens,  and  then 
bleaches  litmus  paper.  It  acts  as  powerfully  as  nitric  acid  in  oxi« 
dizing  the  metals.  When  mixed  with  solution  of  sulphurous  acid, 
water  and  sulphuric  acid  are  formed,  and  iodine  is  set  free ;  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  it  gives  water  and  iodide  of  sulphur.  By  an 
excess  of  these  agents,  the  iodine  is  finally  converted  into  iodide  of 
hydrogen.  By  these  means  the  iodic  acid  may  be  recognised,  and 
also  by  its  peculiar  action  upon  morphia,  which  it  decomposes,  io- 
dine being  set  free.  This  is  more  valuable  as  a  character  of  mor- 
phia than  of  iodic  acid. 

The  salts  of  iodic  acid  resemble  the  chlorates  in  most  respects, 
and,  like  them,  when  heated,  separate  into  oxygen  and  a  metallic 
iodide.  One  mode  of  preparing  the  iodide  of  potassium  of  com- 
merce is  founded  on  this  property.  Iodine  is  dissolved  in  a  solution 
of  potash,  and,  when  dried  down,  gives  a  mixture  of  5K.I.  and  1.0^  • 
K.O.  When  this  mass  is  fused,  oxygen  is  given  ofif  in  abundance, 
and  ultimately  pure  K.I.  remains.  The  commercial  salt  prepared  in 
this  way  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Scanlan  frequently  to  contain  iodate 
of  potash,  either  fradulently  or  accidentally,  left  undecomposed. 

The  composition  and  equivalent  numbers  of  the  iodic  acid  are  as 
follows,  its  formula  being  I.O5 : 

Iodine,     75-96  One  equivalent,    =  1579-5  or  126-6 

Oxygen,  24*04  Five  equivalents,  =  500-0  or    40*0 

100^  2079^      166^ 

Its  elements  are  united  in  the  proportion,  by  volume,  of  two  vol- 
umes of  vapour  of  iodine  to  five  volumes  of  oxygen. 

Periodic  Acid,  LO?. — If  a  solution  of  iodate  of  soda  be  mixed  with  a  great  excess 
of  caostic  soda,  and  acted  upon  by  a  current  of  chlorine,  a  quantity  of  the  soda  is 
decomposed ;  its  sodium  combining  with  the  chlorine,  while  its  oxygen,  being  added 
to  the  iodic  acid,  converts  it  into  the  periodic  acid,  which  combines  with  two  equiv- 
alents of  soda.  Thus,  2C1.  acting  on  3Na.O.  and  I.05-|-Na.O.,  produce  2Na.CL  and 
I.Or4-2Na.O.  On  adding  to  the  solution  of  this  salt  nitrate  of  snver,  a  basic  peri- 
odate  of  silver  is  produced,  which,  being  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  gives  yellow  crys- 
tals of  neutral  periodate  of  silver  When  put  in  contact  with  water,  these  crystals 
are  decomposed,  half  of  the  periodic  acid  precipitating  with  the  whole  of  the  oxide 
of  silver  as  the  insoluble  salt,  I.Or4-3Ag.O.,  whUe  the  other  half  of  the  acid  remains 
in  solution  quite  pure,  and  by  evaporation  may  be  obtained  as  a  white  crystallized 
mass. 

acid  is  more  stable  than  the  iodic  acid ;  it  resists  a  higher  temperaturs 
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without  deoonqxisition.    All  its  important  characters  may  be  inferred  from  the 
method  of  prepiatration. 
Its  composition  and  equivalent  numbers  are, 

Iodine,     69-81  One  equivalent,       =1579-5  or  126-6 

Oxygen,  30-69  Seven  equivalents,  =  700-0  or   66  0 

100  00  "2279^       ISFO 

Compound  of  Iodine  and  Hydrogen.    Hydriodtc  ^cid. 

There  is  but  one  compound  of  iodine  with  hydrogen :  this  exists 
under  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressure  as  a  colourless  gas,  which 
may  be  best  generated  in  the  following  manner :  Some  iodine  and 
small  fragments  of  phosphorus  are  to  be  put  together  at  the  bottom 
of  a  glass  tube,  then  covered  with  pounded  glass,  and  gently  heated, 
so  as  to  produce  combination.  Iodide  of  phosphorus  is  thus  formed. 
If  a  little  water  be  now  poured  on  the  pounded 
glass,  it  filters  through  to  the  bottom,  and  there, 
acting  violently  on  the  iodide  of  phosphorus,  is 
decomposed ;  from  P.I.  and  H.O.  there  are  pro- 
duced r.O.  and  H.I.  To  the  mouth  oj  the  tube 
may  be  adapted,  by  a  cork,  a  smaller  tube,  bent 
as  in  the  figure,  and  the  hydriodic  acid  gas  issu- 
ing from  it  may  be  collected.  This  gas  is  obtain- 
ed by  the  method  of  displacement,  as  has  been 
described  for  chlorine  (p.  302) ;  and  as  it  fumes 
like  muriatic  acid  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  can 
easily  be  recognised  when  the  bottle  is  full.  ^ 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  gas  is  4385,  produced  by 

One  volume  of  vapour  of  iodine =8701 -0 

One  volume  of  hydrogen =    68  8 

united  without  condensation 8769-8 

and  one  volume  weighing,  therefore 43849 

To  obtain  hydriodic  acid  dissolved  in  water,  the  simplest  process 
is  to  act  on  iodine,  dififused  through  water,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  The  iodine  combines  with  the  hydrogen,  and  the  sulphur  is 
set  free.  When  the  iodine  has  all  disappeared,  the  liquor  should  be 
well  boiled,  to  drive  ofif  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
then  filtered ;  the  liquid  hydriodic  acid  may  be  evaporated  to  a  sp. 
gr.  of  1*700 :  it  is  then  in  its  strongest  form,  and  may  be  distilled 
unaltered.  Liquid  hydriodic  acid  reddens  litmus  paper  strongly ; 
it  dissolves  iodine  in  large  quantity ;  it  is  decomposed  by  all  the 
oxidable  metals,  and  even  by  mercury ;  and  hence  the  gaseous  acid 
cannot  be  collected  over  mercury.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen,  water  being  formed,  and  iodine  being  set  free.  It  is 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous  acid  and  iodine  being  pro* 
duced ;  also  by  nitric  acid  and  by  chlorine. 

Hydriodic  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  acting  on  iodide  of  barium 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Its  composition  and  equivalent  numbers  are  as  follows : 

Iodine,        99-22  One  equivalent,  =  1579-5  or  126-6 

Hydrogen,    0-78  One  equivalent,  =     12*5  or      1*0 

lOO-OO  '1592^     "m^ 
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A  solution  of  hydriodie  acid  or  of  a  metal  producei,  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  a  curdy  pale  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  insolnhle  in  acids 
and  in  water  of  ammonia ;  by  this  character  the  iodides  are  distin- 
guished from  the  chlorides,  even  without  the  action  of  starch  upon 

the  iodine  when  set  free. 

Iodine  and  sulphur  may  be  melted  together  in  equivalent  proportions,  and,  on 
cooling,  fomi  a  steel-gray  crystalline  massi  iodide  of  sulphur,  which  is  decomposed 
graduSly  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  appears  to  be  rather  a  mixture  than  a  true 
compound  of  its  elements. 

When  iodine  and  phosphorus  are  warmed  together  very  gently,  they  combine, 
evolTinff  considerable  heat,  and  forming  iodide*  of  phogphonu,  the  constitution  of 
which  depends  on  the  proportions  us^ ;  there  appears  to  be  at  least  three :  the 
first  fuses  at  S12^;  is  or^ge  oolouredi  ^d  gives,  when  decomposed  by  water,  hy- 
driodic  and  hypophosphorous  acids ;  its  composition  is  therefore  P.I. :  ^e  second  is 
gray ;  it  fuses  at  84°,  and  gives,  with  water,  hydriodic  and  phosphorous  acids ;  its 
u)rmula  is  hence  P.I3.  The  third,  which  produces,  when  decomposed  by  water, 
hydriodic  acid  and  phosphoric  acid,  consists  of  P.  1 5,  is  black,  and  melts  at  114<*. 

Hydriodic  acid  combines  with  phoephurected  hydrogen,  forming  a  white  solid 
compound,  the  constitution  of  which  is  of  considerable  interest.  It  cannot  be  pre- 
pared directly,  as  the  gases  are  without  aotion  on  each  other  exc^  when  in  their 
nascent  form.  It  is  best  prepared  by  introducing  eight  parts  of  iodine,  two  of  phos- 
phorus, and  one  of  water,  into  a  retort,  mixed  With  some  coarsely-powdered  g^ass ; 
to  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  adapted  a  wide  glass  tube  with  a  cork,  through  which  a 
small  tube  passes  and  dips  into  some  water.  On  applying  heat,  the  phosphorus 
and  iodine  unite,  and  the  iodide  of  phosphorus  being  instantly  decomposed  by  the 
water,  hydriodic  acid  and  hypophosphorous  acid  are  produced,  which  last  is  re- 
solved, by  contact  with  the  water  at  that  temperature,  into  phosphorous  acid  and 
phosphuretted  hydrogen.  This  last  immediately  unites  with  the  hydriodic  acid,  and 
the  compound  form^  condenses  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  in  weU  shaped  crystals, 
which,  by  a  proper  management  of  the  heat,  may  be  driven  into  the  wide  glass  tube 
to  be  preserved:  The  excess  of  hydriodic  acid  gas  is  conducted  off  by  the  small 
tube,  and  condensed  in  the  water. 

This  body  was  supposed  to  crystallize  in  cubes,  and  to  be  isomorphous  with  hy- 
driodate  of  ammonia,  to  which  this  formula,  in  one  way,  might  assimilate  it, 
H.I.-j-P.H,  corresponding  to  H.I.-j-N.H,,  the  difference  being  only  that  phosphorus 
replaced  nitrogen.  It  will,  however,  be  shown  fully,  in  the  division  on  organic 
chemistry,  that  ammonia  is  not  mere  mtruret  of  hydrogen,  N.H„  but  that  it  con- 
tains amidogene  (N.Hi),  being  amidide  of  hydrogen,  Ad.H.  It  has  been  also  shown 
that  the  crystals  of  the  body  H.I.-f-PH,  are  not  cubes,  but  belong  to  a  rhombio 
system.  When  I  come  to  describe  the  compounds  of  mercury,  I  ^all  show  that 
there  exist  similar  bodies  containing  phosphuret  of  mercury  and  nitruret  of  mercury, 
and  that  the  constitution  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  may,  with  great  reason,  be 
supposed  to  be,  not  P.H,,  but  that  a  quantity  of  phospho]\is  equal  to  one  third  of 
its  ordinary  atomic  weight  unites  with  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  its  formula  being 

|.H.,  and  the  commonly  received  equivalent  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  being  in 
reality  three  equivalents,  =s3.|.H.  I  therefore  consider  the  compound  which  I  have 
just  described  as  having  for  its  true  constitution  H.I.-f3j.H.,  as  there  will  be  here- 
after described  the  bodies  Hg.Cl.-f  9.2.,Hg.,  and  2Hg.Cl.-f  3.|.Hg. :  the  equiva- 
lent of  nitrogen  being  capable  of  the  same  subdivision  by  three. 

This  Hydriodate  0/  Phosphuretted  Hydrogen  is  decomposed  by  water,  hydriodic 
acid  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  being  given  off,  the  last  in  the  B  variety.  But  if 
a  little  oxide  of  silver  be  sprinkled  on  the  salt,  the  gas  is  evolved  in  its  spontane- 
ously inflammable  condition.  It  bums  when  heated  in  air,  but,  in  a  dcy  tube  con* 
taining  no  oxygen,  it  may  be  sublimed  from  place  to  place  unaltered. 

Ckbridea  of  Iodine. — I  have  shown  that  chlorine  and  iodine  unite  in  three  pro- 
portions, forming  bodies  having  the  formuls  I.-|-C1.,  I.-|-3C1.,  and  I.-{-6Cl.  By 
much  water  the  first  and  second  are  decomposed,  producing  muriatic  and  iodic 
acids,  and  iodine  becoming  free.  The  third,  which  was  long  ago  discovered  by 
Humphrey  Davy,  gives  muriatic  and  iodic  acids  without  separation  of  iodine. 
These  bodies  are  Interesting  only  as  being  employed  to  obtain  the  iodic  and  periodic 
acidS)  as  already  noticed. 
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,  Of  Bromine. 

This  substance,  which  is  intennediate  in  almost  all  chemical  prop* 
erties  to  chlorine  and  iodine,  exists  associated'with  those  bodies  in 
sea-water,  in  many  varieties  of  sea-weeds,  and  in  some  of  the  brine- 
springs  belonging  to  the  deposites  of  rock-salt  in  the  earth.  In  these 
eases  it  is  generally  combined  with  sodium  or  with  magnesium, 
forming  very  soluble  salts,  which  remain  behind  when  the  common 
salt  crystallizes  out  by  evaporation  from  sea-water.  When  a  cur- 
rent of  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  the  mother  liquor  so  obtained, 
which  is  called  ^er»,  the  bromine  is  set  free,  and  tinges  the  solution 
yellow.  On  agitating  this  liquor  with  some  ether,  the  bromine  is 
completely  taken  up  by  it,  and  an  ethereal  solution  of  bromine,  of  a 
fine  hyacinth-red  colour,  is  produced ;  when  this  is  acted  on  by  pot- 
ash, there  is  formed  a  mixture  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  bromate 
of  potash,  which  by  fusion  gives  off  oxygen,  and  pure  bromide  of 
potassium  remains ;  this  is  mixed  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  precisely  as  in  the  .preparation  of  chlorine  ox  of 
iodine,  the  bromine  is  set  free  and  may  be  distilled  over.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  condense  the  bromine  with  great  care,  and  to  receive  it 
in  water,  to  the  bottom  of  which  it  sinks  j  the  reaction  that  occurs 
is  that  2S.0„  Mn.Og,  and  K.Br.  produce  (S.O, .  Mn.O+E.O. .  S.O,) 
and  Br. 

Bromine  is  a  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  at  4^  it  solidi- 
fies ;  it  is  deep  red  by  transmitted,  but  black  by  reflected  light ;  it  is 
much  heavier  than  water,  its  specific  gravity  being  2*97 1  its  odour 
is  like  that  of  chlorine,  but  much  more  disagreeable,  whence  its 
name  (from  BfiOifwg).  It  is  very  volatile,  boiling  at  116°  ;  but  even 
at  common  temperatures  it  forms  copious  fumes,  which  have  the 
same  orange-red  colour  as  those  of  nitrous  acid ;  the  specific  grav 
ity  of  its  vapour  is  5*393 ;  it  does  not  conduct  electricity  ',  it  must 
be  preserved  under  water,  as  otherwise  the  quantity  of  vapour  it 
would  form  might  burst  the  vessel  containing  it.  It  dissolves  spa- 
ringly in  water,  but  copiously  in  alcohol  and  ether.  A  taper  is  ex- 
tinguished by  its  vapour,  but  not  immediately,  burning  for  a  moment 
with  a  green  flame  and  much  smoke.  Some  of  the  metals  in  fine 
powder  or  leaf  bum  spontaneously  in  its  vapour,  as  in  chlorine  i  a 
drop  of  liquid  bromine,  put  in  contact  with  a  globule  of  potassium, 
unites  with  it  explosively  and  with  brilliant  ignition.  U  bleaches 
vegetable  colours,  but  leaves  itself  a  yellowish  stain,  less  intense 
than  that  of  iodine  ;  it  is  poisonous. 

Bromine  unites  with  water,  forming  a  crystalline  hydrate  like  that 
of  chlorine. 

With  starch,  bromine  produces  a  fine  yellow  colour,  which  is  not 
intense  if  the  solution  be  verv  much  diluted. 

Bromine  is  easily  recognised  by  the  peculiar  colour  and  odour 
of  its  vapour,  which  can  only  be  confounded  with  that  of  nitrous 
and  hyponitrous  acid,  from  which  its  other  characters  completely 
separate  it.  A  solution  containing  bromine  or  a  metallic  bromide 
gives,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white,  curdy  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid,  but  dissolved  by  ammonia.  This  precipitate  is  distin- 
guished from  the  chloride  of  silver  by  giving  vapours  of  bromine 
when  heated  with  a  little  chlorine  water 
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The  equivalent  numbers  of  bromine  are  978^2  on  the  oxygen 
scale,  and  78*4,  hydrogen  being  unity. 

Bromic  Acid. — There  is  known  only  one  compound  of  bromine 
and  oxygen,  the  bromic  acid,  the  history  of  which  is  still  very  im* 
perfect.  When  bromine  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  potash,  bro* 
mide  of  potassium  and  bromate  of  potash  are  formed,  6Br.  and 
6K.0.  giving  5E.Br.  and  Br*05-|-K.O.  On  adding  a  solution  of  a 
salt  of  barytes  to  the  liquor  so  obtained,  bromate  of  barytes  is  pre* 
cipitated,  and  this  may  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  which 
forms  sulphate  of  barytes,  leaving  the  bromic  acid  in  solution. 

The  bromic  acid  has  not  been  obtained  solid ;  it  is  still  more 
easily  decomposed  by  deoxidizing  agents  than  the  chloric  acid  ]  thus 
the  sulphurous  acid  and  the  phosphorous  acid  liberate  bromine.  The 
same  efiect  is  produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Its  salts  have 
not  been  much  examined,  but  appear  to  resemble  the  chlorates  and 
iodates.    . 

Its  formula  is  Br.Os,  its  composition  by  weight  and  equivalent 
numbers  being, 

Bromine,  66-18  One  equivalent,    =978-2  or  78-40 

Oxygen,    33-82  Five  equivajents,  =500-0  or  40-00 

100-00  1478-2     118-40 

These  elements  are  united  by  volume  in  the  ratio  of  two  vol- 
umes of  bromine -vapour  to  five  volumes  of  oxygen. 

Hydrobromic  Acid, — The  processes  for  obtaining  the  bromide  of 
hydrogen  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  described  for  preparing 
hydriodic  acid  in  the  liquid  or  in  the  gaseous  form,  to  which  I  shall 
therefore  refer  (p.  315),  bromine  being  substituted  for  iodine  in 
every  case.  This  gas  is  colourless ;  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  wa 
ter,  the  solution  reacting  acid ;  it  is  not  decomposed  by  oxygen, 
nor  does  bromine  decompose  water,  so  that  it  stands  between  iodine 
and  chlorine  in  that  respect.  It  resembles  tnuriatic  acid  in  almost 
all  its  reactions,  but  is  at  once  distinguished  from  it  by  evolving 
bromine  on  contact  with  chlorine  or  nitric  acid.  If  bromide  of  po- 
tassium be  acted  on  by  oil  of  vitriol,  the  result  is  partly  as  occurs 
with  a  chloride,  water  being  decomposed  and  hydrobromic  acid 
evolved,  and  partly  as  occurs  with  an  iodide,  bromine  and  sulphur- 
ous acid  being  evolved  together  \  hence  hydrobromic  acid  cannot 
bejprepared  pure  in  that  way. 
liie  sp.  gr.  of  hydrobromic  acid  gas  is  2731,  being  produced  by 

One  volame  of  bromine-vapour  .    .    .  53930 
One  volame  of  bydrogen 68-8 

united  without  condensation     ....  546 18 

and  hence  one  volume  weighs  ....  2730-9 

The  Bromide  of  Sulpkur  is  a  heavy  reddish  liquid,  like  chloride  of  sulphur,  prob- 
ably SsBr. 

There  are  two  Bromides  of  Phosphorug,  one  liquid,  P.Br,,  and  the  other  solid, 
P.Brs,  which  present  complete  analogy  with  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus.  Neither 
of  these  bodies  presents  particular  interest. 

The  bromide  of  hydrogen  unites  with  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  forming  a  com- 
pound similar  to  that  already  noticed,  containing  hydriodic  acid.  It  is  sufficient  to 
mix  the  two  gases  together  over  mercury  ;  a  dense  white  cloud  forms,  which  con- 
denses on  the  sides  of  the  glass  in  small  crystals,  which  appear  to  be  cubes,  but  aia 
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not  80  reaUy.  This  substance  can  also  be  fonned  in  the  indirect  manner  described 
for  the  iodine  compound.  It  consists  of  an  equivalent  of  each  element,  its  for- 
mula being  H.Br.4-P.H,,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  write  it,  for  the  reasons  already  stated, 
H.Br.+3f.H. 

This  body  is  volatile,  and  may  be  sublimed,  provided  neither  oxygen  nor  water 
be  present ;  heated  in  oxygen,  it  takes  fire,  and  with  water  it  is  instantly  decom- 
posed. . 

The  Chloride  of  Bromine  and  the  Bromides  of  Iodine  resemble  in  general  charac 
ters  the  compounds  of  chlorine  and  iodine.    The  first,  when  decomposed  by  water^ 
produces  hydrochloric  and  bromic  acids ;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  gives  hydro- 
bromic  and  iodic  acids.    These  bodies  are  not  otherwise  of  interest. 

Of  Fluorine. 

Although  the  existence  of  this  body  is  rendered  exceedingly  prob- 
able by  analogical  reasoning,  and  recent  experiments  have  gone 
very  far  in  establishing  its  distinctive  characters,  yet  it  cannot 
be  prepared  in  an  isolated  form,  or  exhibited  like  all  the  simple 
bodies  as  yet  described ;  for  such  is  the  intensity  and  variety  of  its 
affinities,  that  no  sooner  is  it  liberated  from  combination  with  one 
substance,  than  it  enters  into  union  with  some  other,  attacking  the 
materials  of  which  the  apparatus  used  may  be  constructed.  The 
most  successful  experiments  made  for  examining  it  in  its  isolated 
form  are  due  to  two  talented  Irish  chemists,  the  Messrs.  Knox. 

The  only  substances  on  which  fluorine  is  incapable  of  acting  be- 
ing such  as  already  are  fully  saturated  with  it,  Messrs.  Knox  had 
vessels  constructed  of  fluor  spar  (fluoride  of  calcium),  which  were 
filled  with  pure  dry  chlorine  gas.  Into  these  vessels  was  then  in- 
troduced fluoride  of  mercury,  and  the  whole  carefully  warmed.  The 
chlorine  decomposed  the  fluoride  of  mercury,  forming  chloride  of 
mercury,  and  the  fluorine  was  disengaged,  Hg.F.  and  CI.  giving 
Hg.CL  and  F.  There  was  in  this  way  obtained  a  colourless  gas, 
which  acted  with  violence  on  the  fragments  of  metallic  foils,  that 
by  means  of  a  very  ingenious  arrangement  were  submitted  to  its 
action.  The  small  quantity  of  material  on  which  the  experiments 
were  conducted  did  not  allow  of  the  metallic  compounds  so  formed 
being  analyzed  ;  and  the  only  doubt  that  can  exist  of  the  isolation 
of  fluorine  in  this  process  is  that,  as  it  was  liberated,  it  might  have 
combined  with  the  excess  of  chlorine  present,  and  that  the  colour- 
less gas  may  have  been  chloride  of  fluorine,  and  not  the  mere  fluo 
rine  itself. 

The  specific  gravity  of  gaseous '  fluorine,  calculated  from  the 
analogy  of  its  compounds  to  those  of  chlorine,  is  1289 ;  its  equivalent 
number  is  233*8,  or  18.7. 

Fluorine  does  not  combine  with  oxygen. 

The  most  important  compound  of  fluorine  that  is  known  is  the 
Fluoride  of  Hydrogen j  or  Hydrofluoric  .Acid,  To  prepare  it,  pure 
fluor  spar,  which  consists  of  fluorine  and  calcium,  is  reduced  to 
powder,  and  distilled  in  a  leaden  retort  with  twice  its  weight  of  the 
strongest  oil  of  vitriol.  The  receiver  must  also  be  of  lead,  and  be 
kept  cool  by  ice.  An  acid  liquor  distils  over,  of  an  excessively  suf- 
focating odour,  and  so  intensely  corrosive,  that  a  drop  let  fall  upon 
the  hand  produces  a  sore  very  diflicult  to  heal.  This  liquid  is  hy- 
drofluoric acid,  the  reaction  be?3g  that  H.O.  .S.O3  and  Ca.F.  give 
Ca.O. .  S.O3  and  H.F.     Sulphate     f  lime  remains  in  the  retort. 
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The  bydrofluorio  acid,  which  is  thus  obtained  in  an  anhydrous 
form,  is  very  volatile,  boiling  at  60°.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and 
becomes  still  more  so  when  diluted  to  a  certain  degree.  It  dissolves 
the  more  oxidable  metals  rapidly  with  the  escape  of  hydrogen  gas, 
and  the  formation  of  a  metallic  fluoride.  The  only  metals  which  it 
does  not  act  upon  are  gold,  platina,  silver,  and  lead.  There  must 
be  no  solder  about  the  leaden  vessels  in  which  the  acid  is  kept,  as 
it  is  acted  on  very  violently.  It  is  dangerous  to  have  much  to  do 
with  the  anhydrous  acid,  from  its  corrosive  power;  and  as  a  dilute 
acid  answers  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  quantity  of  water  is  gener- 
ally put  into  the  receiver,  into  which  the  acid  is  distilled. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  its  action 
upon  glass,  which  it  corrodes  and  dissolves.  The  glass  contains 
silica,  which  the  hydrofluoric  decomposes,  Si.Oa  and  3H.F.  producing 
3H.0.  and  Si.Fs.  This  fluoride  of  silicon  is  a  gas,  decomposed  by 
water  in  a  way  that  will  be  soon  described,  ratterns  or  designs 
may  therefore  be  etched  upon  glass  by  means  of  this  hydrofluoric 
acid.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  this  operation  may  be  con- 
ducted: 1st,  by  the  liquid  acid  5  2d,  by  the  acid  in  vapour.  For  the 
first,  the  glass  plate  being  covered  with  a  uniform  coating  of  wax, 
the  design  is  traced  on  it  with  the  point  of  a  needle  or  graving  tool, 
taking  care  that  the  surface  of  the  glass  shall  be  laid  bare  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  each  line  ;  a  rim  of  wax  being  then  formed 
round  the  edge  of  the  plate,  the  liquid  acid,  the  strength  of  which 
must  be  regulated  by  the  depth  of  engraving  required,  is  poured  on 
the  plate  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  lines,  and  left  for  a  time  de- 

fiendant  on  the  judgment  of  the  operator.  When  it  has  remained 
ong  enough,  the  remaining  acid  is  poured  ofi*,  and*the  wax  cleared 
away.  The  etched  portions  of  the  glass  are  equally  transparent 
with  the  others,  and  the  design  is  therefore  indistinct  except  in  cer- 
tain incidences  of  the  light.  A  glass  plate  so  prepared  may  be  used 
as  a  copper  plate  to  print  from,  but  the  risk  of  breaking  is  too  great 
to  allow  of  its  introduction  into  practice. 

To  etch  by  the  second  mode,  the  plate  of  glass  is  prepared  exactly 
dh  described  for  the  first,  except  that  there  need  not  be  any  raised 
edge.  A  flat  leaden  basin,  of  the  size  of  the  plate,  is  used  to  hold 
the  inixture  of  powdered  fluor  spar  and  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  glass 
plate  is  laid  upon  it,  with  the  waxed  side  down ;  the  basin  is  then 
heated  ^o  gently  as  not  to  melt  the  wax  or  injure  the  accuracy  of 
the  design  ;  the  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  rises  in  vapour,  acts  upon 
the  surface  of  glass  exposed,  and  decomposes  the  silica,  forming 
fluoride  of  silicon  3  but  a  sufllcient  quantity  of  watery  vapour  rises 
to  decompose  this  substance,  and  a  quantity  of  silica  is  regenerated 
and  deposited  upon  the  corroded  surface,  giving  it  a  rough  and  white 
appearance,  so  as  to  be  easily  visible  in  every  direction.  When  the 
action  has  continued  long  enough,  the  plate  is  removed  from  the 
basin,  and  the  wax  cleared  oflfby  means  of  some  spirits  of  turpentine. 
Other  uses  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid,  such  as  in  mineral  analysis,  will 
be  described  hereafter. 

The  composition  and  equivalent  numbers  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid 
ue  as  follows: 
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Fluorine,     94-93        One  equivalent,  =233-8  or  18-7 
Hydrogen,     5-07         One  equivalent,  =  12-5  or    1*0 

100^  2i6^       1£P7 

There  are  no  other  combiiiatieas  known  of  fluorine  with  any  of  the  simple  bodies 
as  yet  described,  except  su^hur  and  phoBphdhis ;  these  are  dense  volatile  liquids. 
The  Fluoride  o/Fho^pkonu,  when  decomposed  by  water,  produces  hycbrofluoric  acid 
and  phosphorous  acid ;  it  is,  therefore,  P.Fs.  When  heated  in  tlie  air,  it  bumsi  but 
the  product  of  the  combustion  has  not  been  examined. 

Of  Silicon. 

This  substance  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  distributed  of  the 
uadecomposed  bodies,  eonstituting,  probably,  a  sixth  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  mineral  erust  of  the  globe.  It  never  exists  free,  but 
tfways  in  nature  combined  with  oxygen,  forming  silicic  acidj  or,  as 
it  is  termed  in  popular  language,  the  earth  nlica.  Quartz,  in  the 
state  of  rock  and  crystallized,  flints,  agate,  sand,  and  many  other 
mineral  substances,  are  silica  completely  or  nearly  pure,  and  when 
combined  with  various  metallic  oxides,  it  forms  the  great  family  of 
siLtcates,  which  includes  the  majority  of  earthy  minerals. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  deprive  silicic  acid  of  its  oxygen; 
even  by  ignition  with  potassium  it  is  but  imperfectly  decomposed. 
To  prepare  silicon,  therefore,  a  somewhat  complex  body  is  selected 
to  be  acted  on,  the  double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  potassium  (2Si.Fj. 
+3K.F.),  which  is  a  white  powder  like  starch,  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  water ;  a  quantity  of  this  substance  is  to  be  mixed  witn  nearly 
its  own  weignt  of  potassium,  cut  into  little  bits, 
and  placed  in  an  iron  cylinder,  or  in  a  tube  of 
hard  glass,  which  may  be  held,  as  in  the  figure, 
over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  As  soon  as  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  has  been  heated  to  redness, 
vivid  ignition  occurs  by  the  decomposition,  which 
spreads,  with  little  need  of  external  heat,  through- 
out the  entire  mass}  when  cool,  the  residual 
brown  matter  is  to  be  washed  carefully^with  wa- 
ter :  fluoride  of  potassium  dissolves,  and  the  silicon  remains  behind  ,* 
the  2Si.F3+  3K.F.,  acted  on  by  6K.,  give  9K.F.  and  2Si.  To  have  the 
silicon  quite  pure,  numerous  precautions  are  necessary,  which  need 
not  be  detailed  here. 

The  silicon  so  obtained  is  a  dull  brown  powder,  which,  when 
lieated  in  air  or  in  oxygen,  takes  fire  and  burns,  forming  silicic 
acid.  If  it  be  ignited  in  a  closely  covered  vessel,  it  shrinks  in  vol- 
ume, increases  very  much  in  density,  and  becomes  insoluble  in 
acids  or  alkalies,  which,  in  its  original  form,  it  would  dissolve  in, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas;  it  then  also  cannot  be  made  to 
bum  in  oxygen  gas  ;  it  bums  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur  and  in  chlo- 
rine, combining  with  these  bodies.  When  ignited  with  carbonate 
of  potash,  the  silicon  bums  brilliantly,  setting  carbon  free,  and  form- 
ing, with  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid,  silicic  acid,  which  com- 
bines with  the  potash.  The  equivalent  number  of  silicon  is  277*31 
or  22*22,  according  as  the  oxygen  or  the  hydrogen  standard  may  be 
adopted* 
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Siiicic  ^cid.  Silica. — ^This,  the  oBly  oomponnd  of  silicon  and 
oxygen,  exists  in  nature  completely  pure,  in  masses  constituting 
quartz  rock,  and  in  crystals  which  belong  to  the  rhombohedral  sys* 

tern ;  their  ordinary  form  is  represented  in  the  mar> 
gin.  It  is  exceedingly  hard,  and,  in  order  to  be  re- 
duced to  powdeT,  requires  to  be  heated  first  to  red- 
ness, and  then  thrown  into  a  large  mass  of  cold  water. 
The  piece  of  quartz  cracks  in  every  direction  by  be- 
ing so  suddenly  cooled,  and  is  then  easily  reduced 
to  powder  in  an  agate  mortar.  It  may  be  obtained 
in  a  state  of  much  more  minute  division,  by  melting, 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of 
carbonate  of  potash  and  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  ad- 
ding thereto  powdered  flint,  by  small  quantities  at  a 
time ;  the  silica  dissolves  in  the  melted  alkali,  while  carbonic  acid- 
gas  is  given  off.  When  the  alkaline  silicates,  so  formed,  are  di»» 
solved  in  water,  and  a  stronger  acid  added,  the  silicic  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a  gelatinous  hydrate,  which,  when  completely  dried, 
forms  a  white  powder,  still  somewhat  gritty  to  the  feet.  When  the 
gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon  comes  into  contact  with  water,  a  portion 
of  it  is  decomposed,  fluoride  of  hydrogen  and  silicic  acid  being 
produced ;  this  last  separates  in  the  gelatinous  form,  but,  on  drying, 
becomes  an  exceedingly  fine  light  powder. 

Silica,  even  when  prepared  by  precipitation,  feels  gritty  between 
the  teeth ;  when  in  mass,  it  is  exceedingly  hard,  scratching  glass 
and  the  generality  of  minerals.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2*66 ;  it  is 
fusible  only  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  in  the  fiame  of  which 
it  melts  into  a  colourless  glass ;  when  once  dried  it  is  totally  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  in  its  gelatinous  form  it  is  soluble  to  a  small  ex- 
tent ;  hence  many  mineralwaters  contain  silica,  which,  being  grad- 
ually precipitated  in  the  substance  of  decomposed  organic  matter, 
produces  the  silicious  petrifactions  in  which  the  most  delicate  vege- 
table tissues  are  so  beautifully  preserved.  The  differences  between 
silica  in  its  dry  and  in  its  hydrated  condition  are  so  great,  that  we 
can  scarcely  suppose  them  to  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the 
presence  of  a  substance  for  which  the  silica  appears  to  have  so  lit* 
tie  affinity.  When  a  dilute  alkaline  solution  of  silica  is  decomposed 
by  an  acid,  there  is  no  precipitation,  the  silica  remaining  dissolved ; 
but  on  evaporating  the  liquor  to  dryness,  the  silica  assumes  the  in- 
soluble condition,  and  remains  behind  when  the  saline  constituent 
is  dissolved.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  the 
insoluble  silica  is  made  to  assume  the  soluble  state. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  compounds 
of  silica  and  water  are  truly  definite,  but  I  look  upon  the  existence 
of  at  least  one,  having  the  formula  2Si.Os+H.O.,  as  being  certain ;  - 
I  have  found  the  light  spongy  masses  of  silica  deposited  from  vol- 
canic springs,  and  on  the  edges  of  volcanic  craters  from  Iceland  and 
Tenerifie,  to  have  accurately  that  constitution. 

It  is  probable  that  a  great  deal  of  the  silica  which  exists  in  nature 
has  been  originally  deposited  in  the  soluble  condition.     The  struc 
ture  of  the  agates,  chalcedony,  and  many  other  minerals,  proves 
that  tbfey  were  formed  by  a  solution  of  silica  having  penetrated 
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into  a  cavity  in  the  surrounding  rock,  and  having  then  gradual^ 
dried  down  or  crystallized.  It  is  even  pretty  certain  that  the  prya» 
tailized  quartz  is  also  of  this  aqueous  origin. 

In  the  arts,  silica  is'  of  exceeding  importance,  heing  an  essential 
constituent  of  glass,  porcelain,  and  every  kind  of  delft  and  earthen* 
ware.  For  purely  chemical  purposes,  it  is  only  of  interest  from 
the  compound  which  silicon  forms  with  fluorine  i  the  hydrofluoric 
acid  being  the  only  acid  capable  of  dissolving  silica. 

The  composition  of  silica  and  its  equivalent  numbers  are  as  fol* 
lows,  its  formula  being  Si.Os. 

Silicon,  48-04        One  equivalent,       =277-3  or  22*22 
Oxygen,  51-96        Three  equivalents,  =300-0  or  24-00 


100-00 


577-3      46-22 


Silicon  does  not  combine  with  hydrogen  nor  with  nitrogen :  there 
exists  a  sulphuret  of  silicon,  which  is  probably  SLSj,  as  when  acted 
on  by  water  it  produces  soluble  silica  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Chloride  of  Silicon. — This  substance,  although  not  itself  important,  is  yet  inter* 
esting  from  the  fact  that  the  method  of  preparing  it  is  one  by  which  a  number  of 
remarkable  compoaods  of  chlorine  haTe  been  discoTered,  and  henee  it  deserves  to 
be  described.  Chlorine  has  no  action  on  silica  at  any  temperature ;  but  if  finely* 
divided  silica  be  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain 
tube,  a,  Cj  inserted  in  the  furnace,  as  in  the  figure,  and  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  at 


tached  at  ft,  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  be  made  to  stream  over  the  ignited  mixture, 
decomposition  ensues,  the  oxygen  of  the  silica  combining  with  the  carbon  to  form 
carbonic  oxide  gas,  while  the  chlorine  and  silicon  unite,  producing  the  chloride  of 
silicon,  which,  being  a  very  volatile  liquid,  requires  to  be  carefully  condensed ;  for 
this  purpose,  the  tube  cf  is  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  or  a  paper  kept  constantly  wetted 
by  a  stream  of  water  from  the  reservoir  «,  and  the  liquid  proNcluced  then  collects 

in  the  bottle  /,  while  the  oxide 
of  carbon  and  the  excess  of 
chlorine  pass  off  by  the  tube 
m.  In  this  process  the  reac- 
tion is  such,  that  3Cl  acting 
on  Si.Oa  and  3C.,  give  rise  to 
SCO.  and  SiCb. 

The  stream  of  dry  chlorine 
may  be  very  conveniently  ob- 
tained by  the  apparatus  here 
figured ;  the  muriatic  acid  and 
peroxide  of  manganese  are 
placed  in  the  flask  a,  ard  the 
gas  evolved,  depositing  the  ac- 
companying liquid  in  the  re- 
ceiver S,  passes  through  the 
tube  e,  which,  being  filJ^  with 
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fragments  or  recentlf-fiued  chloride  or  caloium,  etoorbs  all  tbs  watery  Topwi 
The  gaa  issues  dry  ftom  the  extremity,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  end  i  itf  th* 
porcelain  tube  in  the  preceding  figure. 

The  chloride  of  silicon  is  a  coliwrleai  liquid,  deBser  than  water ;  it  boOs  at  1M° ; 
in  ooDlact  with  water,  it  u)  Ksolved  into  silica  and  l);dr«ohl<MriB  acid,  fram  whenet 
its  fonnula  must  be  Si.Cls. 

Fluoride  of  Siiicon. — This  is  the  most  remarkable  compound  of 
silicon  after  silicic  acid  j  it  is  a  gas  colourless  and  transparent ;  to 
prepare  it,  fluoi  spar  and  sand,  or  glass  in  powder,  are  mixed  together, 
and  healed  in  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol ;  the  mass  swells  up  very 
much,  so  that  a  large  vessel  mnst  be  employed.  In  this  reaction 
we  may  look  upon  water  as  being  decomposed  or  not,  as  the  resnlta 
may  be  explained  in  either  way.  Thus  the  oxygen  of  the  silica  may 
combine  with  the  calcium,  forming  lime,  and  this  with  the  sulphuric 
acid,  while  the  silicon  unites  with  the  fluorine  of  the  fluor  spar.  Or, 
water  being  decomposed,  hydrofluoric  acid  and  lime  may  be  first 
produced,  and  the  former,  reacting  on  the  silica,  may  reproduce  wa- 
ter, and  form  fluoride  of  silicon.  I  prefer  to  omit  here,  as  I  did 
when  describing  the  formation  of  chlorine,  all  the  unnecessary  the* 
oretic  agency  of  the  water,  and  to  express  the  decomposition  aa 
3(S.O, .  H.O.)  with  Si.O,  and  3(Ca.F.)  give  3(S.O, .  Ca.O. .  H.O.)  and 

This  gas  must  be  collected  over  mercury,  and  in  vessels  dried 
with  the  greatest  care-  When  it  mixes  with  air,  it  forms  dense 
white  fumes,  which  arise  from  the  formation  of  silica  by  the  watery 
vapour  present  being  decomposed. 

It  is  colourless  and  transparent ;  its  epeclGc  gravity  is  3600.  Its 
composition  and  equivalent  numbers  are  as  follows,  its  formula  being 
Si.F,. 

Silicon,     28-32  One  equivalent,       =277-3  or  22-22 

Fluorine,  71-68  Three  equivalents,  =701^  or  56-22 

100-00  978^       78^ 

The  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  or  the  double  fluoride  of  hydrogen  and 
■UicoD,  cannot  be  obtained  free  from  water,  but  its  solution  is  of 
considerable  importance  as  a  chemical  reagent,  and  hence  its  prep- 
nration  requires  to  be  described. 

The  mixture  of  powdered  fluor  spar  and  sand  is  introduced  into 
the  matrass  a,  which  is  imbedded  ina  sand- 
bath,  as  in  the  figure.  By  means  of  the 
siphon  funnel  /,  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  then 
poured  in,  and  the  gas  evolved  is  conduct- 
ed by  the  tube  to  the  water  in  the  ves- 
sel d  e.  If  the  tube  opened  into  the  wa- 
ter directly,  so  much  silica  would  be  de- 
posited at  Its  orifice  as  to  stop  it  up  every 
moment ;  and  hence  a  quantity  of  mer- 
cury, «,  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
end  of  the  tube  dips  into  it.  The  gas  bub- 
ble, therefore,  does  not  touch  the  water 
until  completely  separated  from  the  tube: 
it  escapes  from  the  surface  of  the  mercu- 
ry, and  then  it  becomes  invested  with  a 
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coating  of  silica,  like  a  bag  of  tissue  paper,  of  which  many  preserve 
their  form  for  a  certain  time.  The  passage  of  the  gas  is  to  be  con- 
tinued until  the  water  becomes  thick  from  the  quantity  of  silica  sep- 
arated ;  it  is  then  to  be  poured  on  a  fine  linen  cloth,  and  the  silica 
removed  by  straining  and  pressure.  In  this  process,  one  third  of 
the  fluoride  of  silicon  is  decomposed  by  the  water  forming  silica 
and  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  last  unites  with  the  remaining  fluoride 
of  silicon  to  form  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  the  formula  of  which  is 
2(Si.F,)+3H.F. 

When  a  solution  of  this  acid  is  heated,  fluoride  of  silicon  is  given 
ofi*,  and  hydrofluoric  acid  remains.  Hence,  although  the  hydrofluo- 
silicic acid  is  without  action  upon  glass,  glass  vessels  in  which  it  is 
evaporated  are  corroded. 

The  property  of  this  acid  which  is  of  most  interest  to  the  chemist 
is,  that  it  forms,  by  acting  on  the  salts  of  potassium  and  barium, 
compounds,  JluasilicateSy  or  double  fluoridts  of  those  metals  which 
are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  \  and  hence  it  is  used  to  detect 
the  presence  of  these  substances  in  solution.  The  precipitate  so 
obtained  is  remarkable  for  being  at  first  so  gelatinous  and  transpa- 
rent that  it  can  be  recognised  in  the  liquor  only  h\  the  play  of  colours 
in  the  light  reflected  from  its  upper  surface.  When  coUected  on  a 
filter  and  dried,  these  compounds  appear  like  powdered  starch.  The 
constitution  of  the  salts  of  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid  resembles  that 
of  the  acid  itself,  the  hydrogen  being  replaced  by  a  metal;  thus 
the  fluosilicate  of  potassium,  already  described  as  used  for  preparing 
silicon,  is  expressed  by  the  formula  2Si.F,+  3K.F. 

The  composition  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  is  easily  known  from  that 
of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  and  fluoride  of  silicon.  Its  equivalent  num- 
ber is  2696*4  or  216-2. 

Of  Boron, 

The  history  of  this  substance  presents  a  very  close  analogy  with 
that  of  silicon.  It  was  first  obtained  by  decomposing  boracic  acid  by 
galvanism,  but  is  best  prepared  by  acting  on  the  fluoborate  of  pot- 
ash by  metallic  potassium,  exactly  as  has  been  described  under  the 
head  of  silicon.  That  salt  consists  of  fluoride  of  boron  united  to 
fluoride  of  potassium ;  by  the  reaction,  all  the  fluorine  passes  to  the 
potassium,  and  the  boron  is  set  free. 

Boron  is  a  dark  olive  substance,  which  does  not  conduct  electri- 
city. It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  all  other  neutral  fluids.  When 
heated  to  600^  in  the  air  or  oxvgen,  it  takes  fire,  and  burning,  forms 
boracic  acid  ;  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid, 
or  by  ignition  with  nitrate  or  with  carbonate  of  potash. 

This  element  is  not  extensively  distributed  in  nature,  and  only 
found  combined  with  oxygen,  forming  boracic  acid.  This  exists  in 
certain  springs  in  India,  combined  with  soda,  and,  being  crystalli2ed 
in  an  imperfect  way,  was  brought  into  commerce  under  the  name 
of  tinkal,  or  crude  borax.  The  boracic  acid  is  also  found,  and  in 
much  larger  quantity,  free,  or  combined  only  with  a  small  quantity 
of  ammonia,  in  the  small  volcanic  lakes  or  lagoons  of  Tuscany.  It 
accompanies  the  watery  vapour  which  gushes  out  of  fissures  in  the 
earth,  and  which  contains  also  muriatic  acid.     The  water  of  these 
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lakes  is  evaporated,  and  the  boracic  acid  being  crystallized,  is  im* 
ported  into  these  countries  for  the  manufacture  of  borax  (borate  of 
soda)  and  other  salts. 

The  boracic  add  is  the  only  compound  of  boron  and  oxygen ;  it 
may  be  obtained  quite  pure  from  the  native  acid  by  boiling  this 
with  eight  parts  of  water  and  a  little  white  of  egg^  and  filtering  the 
solution.  On  cooling  slowly,  the  boracic  acid  crystallizes  in  Targe 
brilliant  plates,  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  feel,  and  of  an  irregular 
crystalline  form.  It  may  be  also  produced  from  borax  by  dissolving ' 
it  in  four  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  adding  sulphuric 
acid  until  the  liquor  becomes  sour  to  the  taste.  On  cooling,  the 
boracic  acid  crystallizes ;  but  as  it  retains  a  little  sulphuric  acid  and 
sulphate  of  soda,  a  second  solution  and  crystallization  is  necessary 
to  have  it  pure. 

The  crystals  of  boracic  acid,  so  prepared,  contain  water,  the  oxy- 
gen of  which  is  equal  to  the  oxygen  of  the  acid ;  when  heated,  this 
water  passes  off,  and  the  acid  melts ;  on  cooling,  it  forms  a  colourless 
glass ;  when  completely  dry  it  is  fixed,  but  in  the  presence  of  wa* 
ter  it  is  carried  ofi*  by  the  vapour  in  great  quantity.  The  glacial 
acid,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  absorbs  water,  swells,  and  becomes 
opaque.  The  boracic  acid  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water,  the  crystals  requiring  twenty-six  parts  of  water  at  60*',  and 
only  three  at  212^  for  their  solution.  Alcohol  dissolves  boracic  acid 
copiously  ;  and  the  solution,  when  set  on  fire,  bums  with  a  beauti- 
ful green  flame,  by  which  this  body  may  easily  be  recognised.  The 
boracic  acid  possesses  but  very  feeble  acid  properties  ;  many  of  its 
soluble  salts  possess  alkaline  reaction,  and  all  are  decomposed  by 
the  weakest  acids.  It  does  not  redden  litmus,  but  gives  it  a  port- 
wine  colour,  and  a  strong  solution  of  it  browns  turmeric  paper  like 
an  alkali.  At  high  temperatures,  however,  boracic  acid  may  decom- 
pose the  salts  of  the  nitric,  or  even  of  the  sulphuric  acids,  from  the 
principles  that  have  been  already  explained  in  the  chapter  on  AiEn- 
ity  rp.  169). 

The  composition  and  equivalent  numbers  of  boracic  acid  are  as 
follows,  its  formula  being  d.O^  : 

Boron,    31-22        One  equivalent,       =136-2  or  10*9 
Oxygen,  68  78        Three  equivalents,  =300-0  or  24^ 

100-00  436-2       34-9 

Boron  does  not  combine  with  hydrogen  or  nitrogen;  ite  com- 
pounds with  sulphur  and  selenium  are  not  important. 

Chloride  of  Boron. — Boron  burns  spontaneously  in  chlorine  gas,  but  the  best  way 
to  prepare  the  compound  of  chlorine  and  boron  is  to  proceed  as  described  for  ma- 
king chloride  of  silicon,  substituting  boracic  acid  for  the  silica.  The  product  is  a  gas* 
colourless  and  transparent,  but  prmlucing  dense  white  fumes  in  contact  with  damp 
air,  owing  to  its  decomposition,  and  the  formation  of  boracic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 
The  presence  of  this  last  in  the  volcanic  lagoons  would  render  it  probable  thit  by 
some  subterraneous  action  chloride  of  boron  is  generated,  and  is  decomposed  when 
mixed  with  the  watery  vapour  simultaneously  exhaled.  The  chloride  of  boron  is 
rapidly  absorbed  and  decomposed  by  water ;  its  specific  gravity  is  4079 ;  it  contains 
li  times  its  volume  of  chlorine ;  its  formula  is  B.Cls. 

Fluoride  of  Boron. — This  substance  is  prepared  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  fluoride  of  silicon,  substituting  the  boracic  acid  for 
the  silicic  acid.     It  is  a  gas,  rapidly  absorbed  and  decomposed  by 
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water,  and  generating  hydrofluoboric  acid,  which  is  perfectly  anal- 
ogoas  to  nhe  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  It  hence  forms  dense  white 
fumes  when  mixed  with  damp  air.     Its  specific  gravity  is  2362. 

The  hydrofluoboric  acid  is  obtained  by  precisely  the  same  plan 
as  that  described  for  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  The  boracic  acid  is 
deposited  in  crystals  according  as  the  gas  is  absorbed.  If  the  li* 
quor  be  evaporated  without  the  acid  deposited  being  removed,  it  is 
all  again  taken  up  and  carried  off  as  gaseous  fluoride  of  boron* 
The  liquid  hydrofluoboric  acid  resembles,  in  the  combinations  that 
it  forms,  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  and  is  similar  to  it  also  in  con- 
stitution, its  formula  being  2(B.F3)+3H.F. 

No  other  compound  of  boron  of  any  interest  is  known. 

The  history  of  carbon  invokes  so  many  considerations  regarding  the  constitution 
and  properties  of  organic  substances,  that  I  shall  postpone  entering  upon  it  until 
after  the  description  of  the  metals  and  their  salts,  and  other  compounds  with  the 
non-metallic  bodies.  I  will  then  commence  the  study  of  the  chemistry  of  organic 
substances  with  that  of  their  most  constant  ingredient,  carbon. 

The  compound  of  nitrogen  with  hydrogen  (anunonia)  has  not  been  introdnoed 
among  those- of  the  non-metallic  bodies  with  each  other,  because  all  the  details  of 
its  history  attach  it  to  organic  chemistry,  under  which  head  it  will  consequently  be 
found.  The  hypothetical  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  (amidogene  and  am- 
monium) will  be  associatiKi  with  it. 

The  substances  hitherto  described  as  chloride  and  iodide  of  nitrogen  having  beea 
found  to  contain  hydrogen,  and  to  range  themselves  in  an  important  series  of  or- 
ganic combinations,  have  not  been  noticed  in  the  chapter  now  closed,  but  will  be 
found  in  their  true  position  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  XII.» 

OF  THE  GENERAL  CHABACTERS  OF  THE  METALS,  AND  OF  THEIR  C0MP017NDS 

WITH  THE  NON-METALLIC  BODIES. 

Althottgh,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  the  metals  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  class  of  bodies,  united  by  such  analogies  of 
chemical  properties  and  laws  of  combination  as  would  constitute  a 
natural  family,  yet  in  their  physical  characters,  and  the  most  prom- 
inent facts  of  their  technical  history,  they  have  so  much  in  common 
as  to  render  a  notice  of  the  conditions  in  which  they  exist  in  na- 
ture, the  methods  by  which  they  are  extracted  upon  the  large  scale, 
and  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished as  a  great  division  of  the  elementary  bodies,  necessary,  be 
fore  proceeding  to  the  detailed  history  of  the  individual  metals. 

The  metals  are  forty-two  in  number ;  their  names  have  been  al- 
ready given  in  more  than  one  place  (p.  150  and  189).  They  reflect 
light  powerfully,  and  hence  possess  what  is  termed  metallic  lustre. 
If  the  incident  light  be  plane  polarized,  it  undergoes  a  remarkable 
change,  produced  only  by  the  metals  and  by  diamond,  becoming 
eliiptically  polarized  on  reflection.  The  metals  are  characterizea 
very  completely  by  their  power  of  conducting  heat  and  electricity, 
in  which,  although  thev  differ  among  each  other,  yet  the  worst 
excels  all  non-metallic  bodies.    Lists  of  their  relactive  conducting 
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powers  in  these  respects  have  been  already  given  (p.  92,  109,  and 
137).  By  the  combination  of  these  characters,  the  lustre  and  con- 
ducting power,  the  metallic  or  non-metallic  nature  of  a  body  is  al- 
ways determined. 

In  the  other  properties  of  the  metals  there  is  found  remarkable 
diversity ;  thus  in  colour,  although  silver  is  purely  white,  the  major- 
ity of  the  metals  are  of  various  shades  of  bluish-white  or  gray, 
wni2e  copper  and  titanium  are  reddish  coloured,  and  gold  is  yellow. 
In  specific  gravity,  the  metals  include  some  of  the  lightest  along 
with  the  heaviest  solids  that  we  know ;  the  density  of  platinum  being 
21  times,  of  gold  19  times,  and  of  potassium  only  /^  that  of  water. 

Some  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  metals  in  the  arts 
depend  on  their  malleability  and  ductiliiy.  Those  metals  are  malle- 
able which  admit  of  being  rolled  or  beaten  out  into  thin  leaves ; 
those  being  ductile  which  can  be  drawn  into  wire.  Gold  is  the 
most  malleable  of  metals  |  gold  leaf  may  be  obtained  of  tt^Vi^  ^^ 
an  inch  in  thicknesS|  and  is  hence  the  only  metal  in  which  any  trace 
of  transparency  has  been  found ;  silver,  copper,  tin,  rank  next  in 
malleability.  The  most  malleable  metals  are  not  at  all  the  most 
ductile ;  platinum,  and  even  iron,  can  be  obtained  in  finer  wire  than 
gold ;  platinum  wire  was  made  by  Wollaston  of  37^-77  ^^^^  diame* 
ter;  but  a  metal  which' is  not  malleable  cannot  be  ductile,  and  vice 
versa  j  thus  antimony,  arsenic,  and  bismuth,  the  brittle  metals,  may 
be  powdered  in  a  mortar,  but  give  neither  leaves  nor  wire.  The 
texture  of  the  metals  which  produces  the  maUeable  and  ductile  con- 
ditions, depends  closely  upon  temperi^ture.  Thus  zinc  is  malleable 
and  ductile  at  300° ;  it  loses  this  power,  but  remains  tough,  at  60*^, 
while  at  600°  it  becomes  so  brittle  that  it  powders  as  easily  as  bis- 
muth. In  the  drawing  of  lead  pipe,  and  in  making  most  of  the  me- 
tallic wires,  there  is  a  peouliAr  temperature  required  for  the  most 
perfect  execution,  by  which  is  regulated  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
process  is  carried  on. 

In  strength  and  tenacity  the  metals  differ  also ;  iron  is  the  strong- 
est metal ;  an  iron  wire  of  a  given  thickness  will  support  a  greater 
weight  than  a  similar  wire  of  any  other  metal ;  copper  is  next  to  iron, 
but  only  about  one  half  so  strong ;  then  platinum,  silver,  ancl  gold  i 
tin  and  lead  are  the  weakest  of  the  metals.  The  tenacity  depends 
also  on  the  molecular  structure ;  if  the  wires  had  been  annealed,  so 
as  to  allow  of  an  approach  to  internal  crystallization,  the  tenacitir 
is  often  found  to  be  reduced  to  one  half. 

In  their  relations  to  heat  the  metals  exhibit  remarkable  variety » 
but  one  metal  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  All  the  metsds 
are  fusible,  but  they  require  for  their  liquefaction  the  greatest  rang* 
of  temperature  which  can  be  produced ;  thus  mercury  melts  at  — 39^* 
potassium  and  sodium  below  the  heat  of  boiling  water ;  tin,  lead, 
sine,  antimony,  and  tellurium  below  a  red  heat,  and  manv  metals 
as  platinum,  are  infusible  in  the  most  intense  heat  of  a  blast  furnace 
and  yield  only  to  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  In  the 
history  of  each  individual  metal,  its  point  of  fusion  will  be  given,  so 
far  as  it  is  known. 

The  majority  of  the  metals  are  fixed  at  the  greatest  heat  of  our 
furnaces;  but  mercury,  zinc,  cadmium,  arsenic,  teUurium,  potassium, 
and  sodium  may  be  volatilized. 
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The  generahty  of  metals,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  partienkrly 
when  damp,  absorb  oxygen  and  form  oxides ;  some  becoming  mere- 
ly tarnished  upon  the  surface,  others  becoming  thoroughly  oxidized, 
some  metals,  however,  as  gold,  silver,  platinum,  palladium,  and 
mercury,  are  not  liable  to  this  action.  Those  metals  which  oxidize 
when  exposed  to  air,  unite  with  oxygen  at  a  higher  temperature 
with  great  rapidity,  many  with  actual  combustion.  Thus  zinc,  when 
heated  to  full  redness,  takes  fire  and  bums  brilliantly  with  a  white 
flame,  and  the  combustion  of  iron  wire  in  oxygen  is  one  of  the  pret* 
tiest  lecture  experiments.  Mercury  also,  which  does  not  tarnish 
when  exposed  to  oxygen  at  common  temperatures,  becomes  oxi* 
dized  when  heated  to  near  its  boiling  point,  but  the  oxide  is  resolv- 
ed again  at  a  red  heat  into  oxygen  and  metallic  mercury* 

It  is  owing  to  their  affinity  for  oxygen  that  many  of  the  metals 
decompose  water,  and  one  of  the  most  convenient  classifications 
that  have  been  proposed  for  ordinary  use  is  founded  on  the  fact  of 
the  dififerent  degrees  of  facility  with  >(rhich  this  decomposition  pro- 
ceeds. Thus, 
Potassitim, 


Sodium, 

lithium, 

Barium, 

Strontium, 

Calcium, 

Magnesium, 

Aluminum, 

Glucinum, 

Thorium, 

Yttrium, 

Zirconium, 

Lantbamun, 

Cerium, 

Manganese, 

Iron, 

Nickel, 

Cobalt, 

Zinc, 

Cadmium, 

Tin, 

Chromium, 

Vanadium, 

Tungsten, 

Molybdenum, 

Osmium, 

Columbium, 

Titanium, 

Arsenic, 

Antimony, 

Tellurium, 

Uranium, 

Copper, 

Lead, 

Bismuth, 

Silver, 

Mercury, 

Gold, 

Palladium, 

Platinum, 

Rhodium, 

Iridium, 


The  first  class  consists  of  metals  which  decompose  water  with 
^lively  effervescence,  even  at  82^. 


The  second  class  consists  of  metals  which  do  not  decompose  watei 
>>with  lively  effervescence,  except  at  about  212^,  but  very  &r  below  a 
red  heat. 


The  third  class  consists  of  metals  which  do  not  decompose  water 
^except  at  a  red  heat,  or  at  common  temperatures  in  contact  with 
strong  acids. 


The  fourth  class  consists  of  metals  which  decompose  vapour  of 
^  water  energetically  at  a  red  heat,  but  which  do  not  decompose  it  at 
conunon  temperature,  even  in  contact  with  strong  adds. 


^  Hie  fifth  dass  consists  of  metals  which  decompose  water  at  a  nd 
Sheet  but  very  feebly,  but  whose  oxides  are  not  reducible  to  the  me> 
/  tallic  state  by  heat  alone. 


The  sixth  class  consists  of  metsls  whose  oxides  are  decomposed 
alone  at  a  high  temperature,  and  which  do  not  decompose  wat« 
under  any  circumstances. 


Tt 
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This  kind  of  classification  was  first  proposed  by  Thenard,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  Graham  in  a  form  dififering  very  slightly  from  that 
now  given. 

The  foUowing  classification,  although  old,  and  founded  solely  on 
popular  considerations,  is  yet  so  far  consonant  with  the  simplest 
characters  of  the  metals  as  to  be  frequently  referred  to,  and  hence 
to  be  worthy  of  notice. 

Those  metals  which  do  not  tarnish  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
the  oxides  of  which  are  reduced  by  heat  alone,  were  termed  the 
fuMe  or  perfect  metals  ;  at  the  head  of  this  list  stood  gold,  and  at  the 
bottom  mercury. 

All  the  other  metals  known  to  the  older  chemists  were  termed 
ordinary  or  imperfect  metals.  Of  the  metals  of  the  first  and  second 
class,  none  had  been  then  discovered  \  and  of  their  oxides,  only 
potash,  soda,  barytes,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina  were  known. 
From,  the  old  name  of  potash,  Kmx^  with  the  Arabic  prefix  a/,  potash 
and  soda,  at  one  time  confounded  together,  were  termed  alkalies^ 
and  ammonia,  resembling  them  very  much  when  dissolved  in  water 
or  combined  with  acids,  was  also  called  an  alkali  \  it  was  the  vol- 
atile alkali,  potash  and  soda  beiiig  fixed  alkalies  ^  it  was  also  termed 
the  animal  alkali,  while  soda  was  the  mineral  alkali,  being  derived 
from  rock-salt  or  from  the  ocean ;  and  potash  received  the  name  of 
the  vegetable  alkali,  from  its  source  being  the  ashes  of  plants  grow* 
ing  upon  land.  The  alkalies  are  characterized  by  being  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  by  neutralizing  the  strongest  acids.  They  hence  re- 
store the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus  paper,  and  change  the 
vegetable  colours  in  general :  the  yeUows  to  brown,  the  reds  and 
blues  to  green. 

Pftper  tinged  yellow  by  turmeric  is  a  delicate  test  of  the  presence 
of  an  alkali,  by  which  it  is  browned. 

Magnesia  and  alumina  were  termed  earths^  and  silica  was  classed 
with  them ;  these  bodies,  the  earths  proper^  are  insoluble  in  water, 
and  have  no  action  on  turmeric  paper. 

Barytes,  lime,  and  strontia  were  termed  alkaline  earths  ;  they  are 
soluble  in  water,  but  much  less  so  than  the  alkalies ;  these  solutions 
brown  turmeric  paper,  and  neutralize  acids  ;  but  they  are  complete- 
ly distinguished  fron^  the  alkalies  by  their  combinations  with  car- 
bonic acid,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  while  the  alkaline  carbon- 
ates are  very  soluble  in  that  liquid.  These  phrases  of  alkalies  and 
earths  are  of  constant  recurrence  in  descriptions  of  chemical  pro- 
cesses and  results,  and  are  thus  seen  to  be  founded  on,  and  express- 
ive of,  some  of  the  most  important  characters  in  those  bodies. 

Most  of  the  metals  combine  with  oxygen  in  more  than  one  pro- 
portion, and  the  characters  of  the  oxides  are  found  to  be  regulated 
in  a  great  degree  by  their  composition.  All  protoxides  (R.O.)  (R* 
representing  an  equivalent  of  any  metal)  appear  capable  of  comoi- 
ning  with  acids  to  form  neutral  salts ;  thev  constitute,  properly,  the 
metallic  basis,  but  in  many  cases  suboxides,  (RsO.),  such  as  those 
of  copper  and  mercury,  form  wellpcharacterized  salts,  and  sesqui- 
oxides,  (RfOs),  as  those  of  iron,  manganese,  aluminum,  and  chrome, 
produce  well-defined  classes  of  salts  also,  which,  however,  in  solu- 
tion always  possess  an  acid  reaction.    Peroxides,  (R.Og),  as  those 
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of  maDganeae,  tin,  titanium,  and  lead,  are  either  indifferent  or  feebly 
acid,  and  the  higher  degrees  of  oxidation  lose  all  basic  character, 
and  become  trae  acids,  as  the  manganic  acid,  Mn.08,  and  the  chro- 
mic acid  (Gr.Os). 

The  different  oxides  of  the  same  metal  frequently  unite  with  each 
other,  producing  compounds  which  have  great  similarity  to  salts. 
Examples  of  this  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  manganese,  of 
iron,  and  of  lead. 

The  affinity  of  the  metals  for  chlorine  is,  in  many  cases,  even 
more  remarkable  than  that  which  they  manifest  for  oxygen ;  thua 
gold  and  platinum,  which  resist  even  nitric  acid,  at  once  combine 
with  chlorine;  and  tin,  copper,  mercury,  antimony,  arsenic,  and 
bismuth,  which  require  a  high  temperature  to  eflect  their  rapid 
combination  with  oxygen,  burn  spontaneously  when  introduced  into 
chlorine  gas  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  Most  metallic  oxides 
are  decomposed  by  chlorine  also  at  a  high  temperature  ;  thus^  if  a 
stream  of  chlorine  gas  be  passed  over  lime  heated  to  redness  in  a 
porcelain  tube,  oxygen  gas  is  expelled,  and  the  calcium  remains 
combine4  with  chlorine.  On  this  account,  the  chlorides  are  gener- 
ally, after  the  oxides,  the  most  important  metallic  compounds. 
Towards  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine,  the  metals  are  related  near- 
ly as  to  chlorine,  the  affinities  beinff,  howeyer,  much  weaker  towards 
bromine,  and  still  more  so  towards  iodine :  of  fluorine  we  do  not 
as  yet  possess  much  positive  knowledge,  but  its  affinities  appear  to 
be  at  least  as  intense  of  those  of  chlorine. 

The  compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  metals  constitute  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  important  series,  which,  as  has  been  more  fully  noticed 
in  p*  284,  resembles  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  series  of  oxides 
of  the  same  metal.  Many  metals,  at  a  high  temperature,  combine 
with  sulphur  with  brilliant  combustion ;  and  even  at  common  tem- 
peratures, if  iron  filings  and  sulphur  be  mixed  together  with  a  little 
water,  they  will,  in  uniting,  produce  so  much  heat  as  to  burst  into 
flame,  if  the  mass  be  moderately  large.  The  metallic  sulphurets, 
like  the  metallic  oxides,  are  some  acids  and  some  bases,  and  these, 
by  uniting,  form  the  extensive  classes  of  sulphur-salts.  The  metals 
combine  with  selenium  and  with  phosphorus,  subject  to  nearly  the 
some  conditions  as  in  forming  sulphurets,  but  the  history  of  those 
compounds  is  not  nearly  so  complete.  As  yet  but  very  little  has 
been  done  towards  the  history  of  the  compounds  of  the  metals  with 
nitrogen,  silicium,  or  boron. 

Some  of  the  metals,  tellurium,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  combine 
with  hydrogen,  forming  gaseous  compounds,  which  resemble  very 
closely  the  sulphurets  and  phosphurets  of  hydrogen  in  properties 
and  constitution.  In  these  bodies  the  hydrogen  is  the  positive  ele- 
ment, the  metal  playing  the  part  of  the  sulphur  or  of  oxygen. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  metals  are  found  in  nature 
are  exceedingly  diverse.  Some  are  found  native,  or  only  alloyed 
with  other  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  tellurium,  bismuth,  and  some  oth- 
ers. Many  exist  combined  with  arsenic,  the  sources  of  cobalt  and 
nickel  being  almost  exclusively  their  native  arseniurets.  Some  me- 
tallic chlorides  and  iodides  exist  also  native,  but  the  most  abundant 
forms  in  which  the  metals  are  to  be  found  are  combinations  with 
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oxygen  and  sulphur.  There  are  few  of  the  metals  that  do  not  exist 
natarally  in  the  state  of  oxides,  which  are  either  free  or  else  com- 
bined with  acids,  forming  salts.  Thus  lead,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  tin, 
manganese,  antimony,  are  all  found  in  abundance  as  native  oxides, 
or  as  native  sulphates,  carbonates,  arseniates,  phosphates,  silicates, 
^.  The  majority  of  the  metals  exist  also  in  nature  combined  with 
sulphur.  The  sulphurets  of  lead,  of  zinc,  and  of  copper  are  the 
sources  from  whence  the  supplies  of  those  metals  are  obtained ;  and 
the  sulphuret  of  iron  exists  in  gpreat  abundance,  and,  although  not 
used  for  the  extraction  of  the  metal,  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
manufacture  of  green  vitriol,  of  alum,  and  of  sulphuric  acid.  These 
native  compounds  of  the  metals  are  termed  ores  ;  and  the  metal  is 
said  to  be  mineredized  by  the  substance  with  which  it  is  united. 

The  processes  followed  in  the  extraction  of  the  metals  must  be,  of 
course,  regulated  by  the  composition  of  the  ores  in  which  it  is  con* 
tained ;  and  as  it  will  save  the  necessity  of  frequent  repetition  here- 
after, I  shall  describe  the  general  manner  of  treating  each  kind  of 
ore,  so  far  as  may  serve  the  purpose  of  an  elementary  work  like  the 
present,  in  which  the  introduction  of  minute  and  technical  details 
would  be  useless  and  improper.  In  cases  where  the  plan  followed 
for  any  particular  metal  deviates  essentially  from  that  now  about 
to  be  described,  I  shall  notice  the  circumstance  in  its  special  history. 

Where  the  metal  exists  in  a  simply  oxidized  condition,  it  is  oniv 
necessary  to  heat  the  ore  strongly  in  contact  with  the  fuel,  by  whicn 
carbon  is  supplied  in  abundance  for  its  reduction.  The  carbon  com- 
bines with  the  oxygen,  and  the  metal  is  set  free.  It  is  not  often  that 
the  ores  have  this  single  constitution,  but  in  many  cases  the  metal 
exists  as  a  carbonate,  and  then  the  carbonic  acid  being  expelled  by 
the  first  application  of  the  heat,  the  oxide  which  remains  is  reduced 
by  the  deoxidizing  action  of  the  ignited  fuel.  Thus  the  native  car- 
bonates of  lead,  of  copper,  of  zinc,  and  especially  of  iron,  are  simply 
reduced  in  this  way:  the  last  mentioned  is  the  ore  which  consti- 
tutes the  great  iron  deposite  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow. 

If  the  mineralizing  substance,  however,  be  any  other  than  oxygen, 
carbon,  no  matter  how  intensely  heated,  cannot  produce  any  eHect 
upon  the  ore.  Thus  the  native  sulphurets  and  arseniurets  are  not 
acted  upon  by  carbon.  Nor  can  the  metals  be  obtained  in  a  pure 
form  from  any  of  their  salts,  except  the  carbonates,  by  means  of  car- 
bon, for  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  and  base  being  simultaneously  re^ 
moved  by  its  agency,  the  radical  of  the  acid  remains  united  with  the 
metal,  which  is  thus  only  changed  into  a  new  kind  of  ore.  Thus, 
if  sulphate  of  lead  be  heated  with  any  of  the  forms 'of  carbon,  it  is 
converted  into  sulphuret  of  lead,  S.Oj-t-Pb  O.  and  4C.  giving  S.+Pb 
and  4G.0.  And  if  arseniate  of  iron  be  ignited  with  carbon,  all  the 
oxygen  is  removed,  and  the  arsenic  and  iron  remain  in  combination. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  somewhat  more  circuitous 
methods,  suited  to  the  constitution  of  the  individual  ores. 
. '  In  the  case  of  certain  metallic  sulphurets,  the  metal  may  be  very 
simply  separated  by  melting  the  ore  with  a  proportional  quantity  of 
a  metal  having  a  greater  affinity  for  sulphur.  Thus  metallic  anti- 
mony is  very  generally  obtained  by  the  fusion  of  the  native  sulphu- 
ret with  iron  ^  Sb^Sg  and  3Fe.  giving  SFe.S.  and  Sb^.    On  the  large 
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scale,  however,  tliie  method  woald  not  be  economically  available. 
In  order  to  extract  the  metal  from  its  salpburet,  as  in  the  generality 
of  the  ores  of  lead,  of  copper,  and  of  zinc,  the  ore,  first  reduced  to 
fine  powder,  is  heated  to  redneas  in  a  current  of  air,  by  the  oxygen 
of  which  the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid, 
while  the  metal  is  oxidized.     This  process  is  termed  caicmation.     A 
great  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  ia  carried  oS  with  the  cur* 
rent  of  air,  and  the  remaining  product  is  a  sulphate  of  the  metal, 
with  excess  of  base.     When  the  salt  so  formed  is  deoxidized  by 
contact  with  the  ignited  fuel,  the  excess  of  oxide  abandouing  its  ox 
ygen,  yields  on  equivalent  quantity  of  metal,  which,  however,  would 
be  impure  and  of  inferior  quality,  by  having  dissolved  a  portion  of 
the  sulphuret  reproduced  by  the  reduction  of  the  sulphur  from  the 
sulphuric  acid.    It  is  therefore  necessary  to  get  rid  of  that  residual 
portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  before  the  deoxidizing  process  com- 
mences,  and  this  is  eflected  bv  mixing  up  a  proper  quantity  of  lime 
with  the  calcined  mass.     The  lime  decomposes  the  metallic  sulphate, 
combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  sets  the  oxide  free ;  and  when 
the  deoxidizing  flames  of  the  furnace  pass  over  the  calcined  mass, 
the  metallic  oxide  being  reduced,  yields  a  pure  metal,  while  the  sul- 
phate of  lime,  by  losing  its  oxygen,  is  brought  to  the  state  of  sul- 
phuret of  calcium,  and  remains    as    glassy  scoria  upon  the  surface 
without  injury.     This  kind  of  operation  is  generally  carried  on  in  a 
sort  of  furnace  termed  reverberatory,  from  its  office  of  beating  down 
the  flames  from  the  fireplace  upon  the  materials  strewed  open  i(| 
hearth.    The  adjoining  figures  wiU 
give  an  idea  of  its  construction.    The 
upper  is  a  vertical,  and  the  lower  a  f 
horizontal  section,  to  which  the  same    ■ 
letters  apply,     a  is  the  fireplace,  and 
b  the  ash-pit ;  at  c  a  low  wall  is  rais-  "^ 
ed,  termed  the  brii^e,  and  the  flames 
and  heated  air  ascending  from  the 
fire  are  reflected  downward  by  the 
low,  vaulted  roof,  and,  impinging  up-    , 
on  the  hearth,  or  sole  of  the  furnace,   j 
d,  produce  the  greatest  heating  ef-  T 
feet  upon  the  materials  laid  thereon.  <| 
The  openings  i  and  g  serve  for  the    ' 
introduction  of  the  materials,  snd  for 

giving  them  the  arrangement,  agitation,  and  mixture  most  condsr 
Give  to  the  success  of  the  operation.  The  damper,  p,  in  the  flow, 
regulates  the  draught,  and  hence  the  intensity  of  the  fire. 

In  this  furnace,  the  calcining  or  oxidizing,  and  the  redncing  or 
deoxidizing  efiect  is  produced,  aecording  as  the  supply  of  fuel  and 
of  air  is  regulated;  and  thus  the  two  stages  just  described,  in  the 
extraction  of  a  metal  from  its  native  sulphuret,  are  carried  on.  The 
hearth,  d,  is  generally  dished  or  concave  towards  the  centre,  so  that 
the  reduced  metal,  in  its  melted  condition,  may  flow  there,  and  he 
run  out  by  an  aperture  in  the  side  of  the  furnace  when  the  oper»* 
tion  is  concluded. 

In  the  case  of  sulphutet  of  lead,  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  pro 
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cess  of  reduction  consists  in  roasting  the  ore  at  a  moderate  temper* 
ature,  so  that  about  one  half  of  it  shall  be  converted  into  sulphate 
of  lead  by  oxidizement,  without  any  of  the  sulphuric  acid  being  driv- 
en OJST;  and  then,  having  mixed  this  up  well  with  the  unaltered  por- 
tion of  the  ore,  increasing  the  temperature  very  rapidly,  so  that  the 
two  shall  be  fluxed  together.  The  result  is  the  complete  conversion 
of  the  mixture  into  sulphurous  acid  gas,  which  passes  off,  and  pure 
metallic  lead,  which  remains,  the  sulphur  of  the  unaltered  ore  com- 
bining with  the  sulphur  and  oxygen  of  that  portion  which  had  been 
oxidized.  Thus  S.O,+Pb.O.  and  S. 4-Pb.  produce  exactly  2S.O2  and 
2Pb. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  processes  of  reduction  is  that  by  which 
iron  is  obtained  from  its  roost  abundant  ore,  the  clay  iron  stone« 
This  substance  consists  of  oxide  of  iron  of  greater  or  less  purity, 
combined  with  alumina  and  silica.  Now,  as  carbon  cannot  deprive 
silica  of  oxygen  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  such  as 
those  described  in  page  323,  so  the  metal  cannot  be  obtained  by 
mere  deoxidation ;  and  even  if  the  oxygen  were  removed,  the  result 
would  not  be  pure  iron,  but  a  compound  of  silicon  and  iron,  which, 
indeed,  is  formed  in  small  quantity,  and  is  found  generally  in  cast 
iron.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  decompose  the  silicate  of  iron 
of  which  the  ore  is  constituted,  and  this  is  effected  by  means  of  lime. 
The  coal  or  coke  and  the  ore  are  introduced  into  the  furnace,  mixed 
with  a  proportion  of  limestone,  which,  being  calcined  by  the  heat, 
yields  lime,  which  seizes  upon  the  silicic  acid,  and  the  oxide  of  iron 
being  set  free,  is  immediately  reduced  by  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  with 
which  it  is  in  contact,  and  produces  metallic  iron.  The  lime,  the 
silica,  and  the  alumina  being  melted  together,  form  a  substance  of 
a  nature  somewhat  between  glass  and  porcelain,  which  floats  upon 
the  mass  of  melted  metal,  and  constitutes  the  slags  or  scoriae  of  the 
iron  furnaces. 

In  the  case  of  ores  containing  arsenic,  of  which  only  the  arseniu- 
rets  of  cobalt  and  nickel  are  of  technical  importance,  the  method 
followed  is  to  roast  the  ore  in  a  furnace  so  constructed  that  a  pow- 
erful oxidizing  action  shall  be  produced  by  a  current  of  air  stream- 
ing over  the  ignited  ore  ;  both  metals  being  thus  oxidized,  arsenious 
acid,  and  oxide  of  cobalt  or  of  nickel  are  produced ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  former  is  expelled  by  the  heat,  and,  being  carried  ofl*  by 
the  draught,  is  conducted  into  large  chambers,  where  it  is  gradually 
deposited  under  the  form  of  a  fine  white  powder  upon  the  walls  and 
floor.  The  metal  with  which  the  arsenic  had  been  combined  re- 
mains in  the  state  of  oxide  united  with  a  little  arsenious  acid,  and 
is  subsequently  extracted  or  employed  in  other  processes. 

The  reduction  of  a  metal  from  the  state  of  sulphuret  is  frequently 
effected  upon  the  small  scale  by  fusion  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
charcoal,  or  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  charcoal,  which  last  is  fa- 
miliarly termed  black  flux.  The  theory  of  this  process  is  very  sim- 
ple. Thus,  if  sulphuret  of  antimony,  lime,  and  charcoal  be  melted 
together,  the  sulphur  combines  with  the  calcium  of  the  lime,  the 
oxygen  of  which  unites  with  the  antimony,  SbiS,  and  3Ca.O.  giving 
SGa.S.  and  SbjOa.  This  last  is  then  decomposed  by  the  charcoal, 
the  oxygen  combining  with  the  carbon,  and  the  metallic  antimony 
separates. 
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The  black  flux  tised  in  such  operations  is  prepared  by  deflagrating 
together  equal  parts  of  nitre  and  cream  of  tartar }  the  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  of  the  former  unite  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the 
latter,  forming  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  water :  the  potash  of 
both  remains  behind  as  carbonate,  mixed  with  the  excess  of  carbon 
which  had  escaped  combustion.  If  two  parts  of  nitre  be  used  with 
one  of  cream  of  tartar,  there  remains  after  deflagration  a  white 
mass  of  carbonate  of  potash,  which  is  known  as  white  flux^  and  used  in 
processes  where  the  deoxidizing  efiect  of  the  carbon  is  not  required. 
Thus,  for  the  reduction  of  chloride  of  silver,  it  is  sufficient  to  fuse 
it  with  half  its  weight  of  white  flux  i  the  chlorine  combines  with  the 
potassium,  and  the  silver,  which  at  a  lower  temperature  would  have 
united  with  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  is  separated,  those  two 
bodies  escaping  in  the  gaseous  form ;  the  formula  of  the  reaction 
being  that  li.O.  .  C.Og  and  CLAg.  give  K.Cl.  and  free  Ag.,  while  O. 
and  C.Oj  are  driven  oflT. 

Hydrogen,  although  inapplicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  metals 
upon  the  large  scale,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  is  yet  to  the 
chemist  a  most  valuable  agent  for  this  oflice,  as  it  acts  upon  all  va- 
rieties of  metallic  combinations,  whether  oxides,  chlorides,  or  sul- 
phurets ;  and  that  the  results  it  gives  are  so  accurate  as  to  serve  as 
bases  for  some  of  the  most  fundamental  propositions  of  the  science. 
Thus  we  have  already  seeii  that  the  composition  of  water  is  best 
determined  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  gas  upon  oxide  of  copper, 
and  in  analytical  investigations,  the  isolation  of  a  metal,  by  decom* 
posing  its  chloride  or  sulphuret  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  is 
frequently  employed.  The  deoxidizing  action  of  hydrogen  is  oc- 
casionally used  in  an  indirect  manner.  ^  Thus  a  very  convenient 
mode  of  obtaining  silver  from  the  chloride  consists  in  fusing  it 
with  some  common  resin:  this  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  of  which  only  the  hydrogen  is  active ;  it  combining  with 
the  chlorine  carries  it  ofi'as  muriatic  acid  gas,  while  the  metallic 
silver  is  separated.  If  the  chloride  of  silver  be  diflused  through* 
water  rendered  slightly  acid,  and  a  slip  of  zinc  be  introduced,  an 
evolution  of  hydrogen  commences,  and  the  silver  separates  as  a  fine 
metallic  powder  as  the  zinc  dissolves.  But  the  action  is  here  more 
properly  galvanic  ;  an  equivalent  ^32* 3)  of  zinc  combining  with  the 
chlorine  m  place  of  each  equivalent  (108)  of  silver  which  is  set 
free.  The  precipitation  of  copper  from  the  water  of  copper  mines, 
which  holds  sulphate  of  copper  dissolved,  by  dipping  therein  pieces 
of  iron,  and,  indeed,  all  cases  of  the  precipitation  of  one  metal  by 
another,  are  referrible  to  the  same  source. 

The  physical  agent,  electricity,  which  has  been  already  found  to 
influence  chemical  action  to  so  remarkable  a  degree,  has  been  em- 
ployed with  considerable  success  in  the  reduction  of  certain  met- 
als. It  was  first  applied  by  Davy,  who  thereby  made  his  wonderful 
discoveries  of  the  composition  of  the  alkalies  and  earths.  It  has 
been  totally  superseded  in  that  point  of  view  by  simpler  processes, 
but  has  recently  been  applied  by  Becquerel,  upon  the  large  scale,  to 
the  e.xtraction  of  the  precious  metals  from  their  ores. 

There  are  many  other  methods  of  reduction,  which,  however, 
being  limited  in  their  application  to  individual  metals,  will  form 
more  properly  a  part  of  their  special  history. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

OF  THB  HmVIDUAL  IIBTAL8,   ASfD  OF  THEIR    OOWPOimDS  WITH    OXTOBIfy 

SVLPfiUB,  SELEiaUV,  AMD  PHOflEFBOEITB. 

SECTION  I. 
KETALS  OF  THE  FIBSt  CLASS. 

Of  Potassium, 

PoTAssiT7U  is  the  metallic  basis  of  the  alkali  potash.  Iti;ras  origi 
nally  discovered  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  obtained  it  by  sab- 
mitting  a  piece  of  caustic  potash,  slightly  moistened,  so  as  to  be  a 
conductor  of  electricity,  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  galvanic  bat- 
tery ;  the  water  and  the  potash  were  simultaneously  decomposed, 
oxygen  being  evolved  at  the  positive  electrode,  while  hydrogen  and 
potassium  were  separated  at  the  negative  wire.  From  the  heat 
generated  by  the  intense  power  used,  the  metallic  globules  gener* 
ally  burned  as  soon  as  they  came  into  contact  with  the  air,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  a  quantity  was  obtained  sufficient  for  the 
important  researches  in  which  it  was  employed  by  its  illustrious 
discoverer.  By  using  mercury  as  the  negative  electrode,  the  de- 
composition can  be  efiected  bv  a  much  weaker  force,  and  even 
with  a  single  pair  of  plates^  as  in  the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Bird,  de- 
scribed in  p.  199. 

The  decomposition  of  potash  by  truly  chemical  means  is  due  to 
Gay  Lussac,  but  it  is  by  the  process  of  Brunner  that  the  metal  is 
now  universally  obtained.  As  it  is  carried  on  only,  however,  in  the 
most  extensive  and  best-appointed  laboratories,  a  very  short  sketch 
of  it  will  suffice  here. 

Cream  of  tartar,  ^ich  consists  of  tartaric  acid  united  to  potash, 
is  to  be  ignited  in  a  covered  crucible,  until  there  remains  a  mass  of 
carbonate  of  potash  mixed  with  carbon  in  a  state  of  very  minute 
division,  and  this  mass  is  to  be  intimately  mixed,  while  still  hot, 
with  a  quantity  of  coarsely-powdered  wood  charcoal,  which  serves 
to  render  the  whole  porous,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the 
gases  generated  in  its  interior  without  its  swelling  up.  The  mate- 
rial so  prepared  is  introduced  into  an  iron  bottle,  such  as  those  in 
which  quicksilver  is  imported ;  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  which  is 
laid  horizontally  in  a  wind  furnace,  is  adapted  a  short  iron  tube, 
passing  to  a  copper  condenser  partly  filled  with  rectified  naptha, 
and  so  constructed  with  partitions  as  to  exclude  the  air,  whi]e  there 
passes  through  it  a  stout  iron  wire,  terminated  by  a  screw,  'with 
which  the  iron  tube  can  be  cleared  of  any  solid  material  that  might 
be  deposited  in  it.  The  apparatus  being  so  arranged,  and  the  re- 
ceiver surrounded  by  ice,  a  fire  is  lighted  in  the  furnace,  and  when 
the  iron  bottle  has  become  white  hot,  the  decomposition  of  the 
potash  begins,  the  metal  distils  over,  and  condenses  in  the  receiver 
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lA  globules,  which  are  protected  by  the  naptha,  in  vdiich  they  sink, 
while  the  oxygen  of  the  potash  and  of  the  carbonic  acid  combinet 
with  carbon,  formiiig  carbonic  acid,  which,  escaping  under  the  par- 
titions in  the  receiver,  passes  away ;  K.O.+C.O^  and  2C.  producing 
K«  and  3C.0.  The  great  difficulty  and  loss  in  this  process  arise, 
however,  from  a  cause  which  is  not  at  first  apparent ;  it  is,  that 
carbonic  oxide  and  potassium  unite  to  form  a  dark  gray  mass, 
which  sublimes,  and,  condensing  in  the  short  iron  tube,  renders  the 
screw  necessary  to  keep  the  passage  clear,  and  frequently  causes 
the  failure  of  the  process.  Even  in  the  most  successful  results, 
one  half  of  the  metal  actually  reduced  is  lost  by  combining  with 
the  carbonic  oxide. 

The  potassium  thus  obtained  is  very  impure,  containing  much 
carbon,  and  a  quantity  of  that  compound  of  carbonic  oxide  .which 
passes  over  into  the  receiver.  To  purify  it,  it  is  redistilled  in  cast 
iron  retorts,  from  which  the  air  has  been  previously  excluded  by 
vapour  of  naptha,  and  it  is  thus  obtained  in  globules  like  peas,  in 
which  state  it  may  be  preserved  under  naptha  perfectly  free  from 
oxygen. 

At  common  temperatures,  potassium  is  soft,  and  may  be  moulded 
in  the  fingers  like  wax.  At  32^  it  is  quite  brittle,  and  crystallizes 
in  cubes ;  at  70^  it  is  pasty,  and  at  150^  perfectly  liquid.  At  a  dull 
red  heat  it  boils,  forming  a  green  vapour,  and  may,  as  described 
above,  be  easily  distilled.  It  is  specifically  lighter  than  water,  its 
specific  gravity  being  0*865. 

The  colour  of  potassium  is  of  a  bluish  white,  but  its  surface  in 
stantly  becomes  gray  when  exposed  to  the  air,  owing  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  and  the  formation  of  a  crust  of  potash.  If  it  be 
heated,  it  burns  with  a  vivid  violet  flame.  So  great  is  its  affinity 
for  oxygen  that  it  decomposes  water,  and  even  ice,  with  great  vio- 
lence, so  much  heat  being  evolved  that,  if  the  experiment  be  made 
in  the  air,  the  hydrogen  gas  evolved  stnd  the  metal  both  inflame 
and  burn  with  a  fine  violet  colour.  When  the  metal  has  been  all 
consumed,  a  globule  of  fused  dry  potash  remains,  which,  when  it 
has  cooled  to  a  certain  degree,  combines  with  water  with  a  loud  re- 
port, and  instantly  then  dissolves. 

Potassium  is  remarkably  characterized  by  its  great  affinity  for  ox- 
ygen, which  it  abstracts  from  almost  all  bodies  ;  thus  its  use  in  the 
preparation  of  boron  and  silicon  has  been  already  noticed ;  and  al- 
though, at  very  high  temperatures,  iron  and  carbon  take  oxygen  from 
potassium,  yet  at  a  lower  degree  of  heat,  oxide  of  iron  and  carbonic 
acid  are  both  decomposed  by  potassium,  carbon  being  deposited 
from  the  one,  and  metallic  iron  separated  from  the  other. 

The  symbol  of  potassium  is  K.,  the  initial  of  the  word  Kalium, 
by  which  the  metal  is  designated  by  most  of  the  Continental  chem- 
ists ;  the  old  name  kali  being  still  retained  in  preference  to  the  word 
potash,  which  has  been  adopted  only  in  Great  Britain  and  in  France. 
The  equivalent  is  490  or  39*3,  according  to  the  scale. 

Oxides  of  Potassium. — ^Potassium  combines  with  oxygen  in  two 
proportions,  forming  a  protoxide  K.O.,  and  a  peroxide  K  O3. 

The  protoxide  of  potassium  constitutes  the  important  alkali  poi- 
ash  /  it  can  only  be  obtained  free  from  water  by  exposing  potassian 
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to  the  action  of  dry  air,  when  it  is  converted  into  a  white  powder, 
which  is  fusible  at  a  red,  and  volatile  at  a  white  heat ;  if  this  sub* 
stance  be  once  united  with  water,  it  cannot  be  separated  from  it 
except  by  combination  with  an  acid.  The  potash  of  commerce, 
and  that  used  in  the  laboratory,  is,  therefore,  always  hydrate  ot 
potash^  the  dry  potash,  in  uniting  with  water,  becomes  ignited* 
before  the  discovery  of  carbonic  acid,  the  alkalies  and  their  carbon- 
ates were  disting^uished  from  each  other  by  the  epithets  of  mild 
and  caustic,  and  hence  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  in  some  phar 
macopoBias,  the  hydrate  of  potash  is  still  termed  caustic  potash. 

To  prepare  a  solution  of  potash,  the  carbonate  of  potash  of  com- 
merce, derived  from  the  sources  to  be  detailed  in  its  description,  is 
to  be  dissolved  in  ten  parts  of  water,  and  the  solution  being  made 
to  boil  smartly,  is  to  be  decomposed  by  one  part  of  slacked  lime  in 
fine  powder,  which  is  to  be  gradually  added,  the  boiling  being  briskly 
kept  up ;  the  lime  abstracts  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  potash,  and 
carbonate  of  lime  is  formed,  which  at  that  temperature,  constituting 
minute  crystals  of  arragonite,  is  rapidly  and  completely  deposited. 
The  clear  liquor  is.  to  be  tested  occasionally  by  adding  to  a  small 
quantity  of  it  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid  3  as  soon  as  the  absence  of 
efiervescence  shows  that  all  the  alkaline  carbonate  has  been  decom- 
posed, the  pan  is  to  be  removed,  and  being  laid  aside,  carefully  cov- 
ered, until  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  well  settled,  the  clear  li- 
quor may  be  siphoned  off.  The  decomposition  of  the  carbonate  of 
potash  by  the  lime  would  take  place  also  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  the  precipitate  would  be  in  the  rhombohedral  form,  and  being 
specifically  lighter  and  more  finely  divided,  would  occupy  much 
more  room,  and  would  not  separate  so  well.  If  tlie  carbonate  of 
potash  be  dissolved  in  less  than  six  parts  of  water,  it  is  not  decom- 
posed by  lime ;  on  the  contrary,  when  a  strong  solution  of  caustic 
pqtash  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  potash  is  pro- 
duced, and  lime  set  free. 

When  the  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  evaporated  in  a  basin  of 
iron,  or  silver,  or  platina,  there  remains  a  liquid  which  solidifies  on 
cooling  into  the  hydrate  ofpotaahj  K.O.  .  H.O.  This  liquid  is  gener- 
ally run  into  cylindrical  moulds,  in  which  form  the  caustic  potash 
or  fused  potash  of  the  shops  is  generally  found.  In  this  state  it  is, 
however,  impure,  and  it  requires  to  be  freed  from  the  admixed  sul- 
phate and  carbonate  of  potash,  chloride  and  peroxide  of  potassium, 
and  oxide  of  iron,  which  it  generally  contains,  by  being  dissolved 
in  absolute  alcohol,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  re- 
maining potash  fused  a  second  time. 

Hydrate  of  potash  is  a  pure  white  solid,  of  a  crystalline  fracture; 
it  fuses  below  redness.  In  the  fingers  it  has  a  peculiar  soapy  feel, 
owing  to  its  dissolving  the  cuticle,  with  which  it  forms  a  kind  of 
soap ;  it  acts  powerfully  on  all  organic  tissues,  dissolving  and  decom- 
posing them,  and  hence  its  use  in  surgery,  and  its  name  of  caustic 
potash.  It  dissolves  in  water,  with  the  evolution  of  considerable 
heat  ,*  a  concentrated  solution  of  it  crystallizes  when  exposed  to 
cold,  in  rhombic  octohedrons,  whose  composition  is  K.O.-f5H.O. 

The  solution  of  potash  is  pre-eminently  alkaline ;  it  neutralizes  the 
strongest  acids,  browns  turmeric  paper,  and  restores  the  blue  coloui 
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of  litmus  paper  reddened  by  an  acid.  It  absorbs  carbonic  acid  rap- 
idly from  the  air,  and  must  hence  be  preserved  in  close  vessels.  It 
acts  rapidly  on  glass  containing  much  alkali  or  lead,  and  hence  should 
be  preserved  in  bottles  of  common  green  glass. 

The  uses  of  potash  in  chemistry  are  too  numerous  to  mention ;  it 
being  the  strongest  base,  is  employed  in  almost  all  cases  of  s^ine 
decomposition,  and  its  various  compounds  are  of  ^reat  importance 
in  the  chemical  arts,  of  which  many  will  be  noticed  hereafter  in  de- 
tail- 
Potash  is  distinguished,  when  free,  first,  by  its  general  alkaline 
characters,  and  by  its  not  being  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda, 
which  separates  it  from  everything  but  soda  and  ammonia.  From 
the  latter  it  is  known  by  the  brown  stain  produced  on  turmeric  paper 
being  permanent,  whereas  the  brown  colour  produced  by  ammonia 
disappears  when  the  paper  is  warmed ;  and  from  soda  it  is  known 
by  giving  with  an  excess  of  the  perchloric,  tartaric,  and  hydrofluo- 
silicic  acids,  sparingly  soluble  salts,  whereas  the  soda  salts  of  these 
acids  are  all  easily  soluble.  A  solution  of  potash,  if  neutralized  by 
muriatic  acid,  gives,  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  platinum,  a  fine 
yellow  precipitate,  whereas,  with  a  solution  of  soda,  no  precipitation 
occurs. 

The  salts  of  potash  act  in  all  respects  similarly,  except  that,  as 
there  is  no  alkali  in  excess,  the  action  on  vegetable  colours  is  not 
that  of -an  alkali.  The  salts  of  ammonia  resemble  precisely  the  salts 
of  potash  in  their  action  on  those  precipitants  described  above,  but 
they  are  at  once  distinguished  by  the  application  x>f  heat.  The  salts 
of  ammonia  are  all  volatilized,  either  with  or  without  decomposition, 
by  a  red  heat,  while  those  of  potash  are  fixed,  and  give  to  the  fiame 
of  the  blowpipe  a  distinct  and  characteristic  violet  tinge. 

Potash  consisting  of  an  equivalent  of  each  element,  its  formula  is 
E.0.9  and  its  composition, 

Potassium,  83-05  One  equivalent  =490  or  39-3 

Oxygen,      16*95  One  equivalent  =100  or    8*0 

100^  590       47-3 

Peroxide  of  Potassium.  K.Os. — ^This  substance,  which  is  of  very  little  importance, 
is  formed  by  burning  potassium  in  an  excess  of  oxygen  gas ;  it  is  a  yellow  powder, 
decomposed  by  water,  potash  dissolving,  and  oxygen  being  given  otC.  When  hy- 
drate of  potash  is  heated  to  redness  in  air,  some  peroxide  \s  always  formed,  and 
hence  the  fused  potash  of  the  shops  generally  gives  off  minute  bubbles  of  oxygen 
gas  when  dissolved  in  water. 

Sulphurets  of  Potassium. — When  potassium  is  gently  heated  in 
contact  with  sulphur,  they  unite  with  brilliant  combustion,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  employed,  form  the 
sulphurets  of  potassium,  of  which  there  are  altogether  four.  These 
boaies  are,  however,  always  prepared  in  practice  by  more  econom- 
ical processes. 

If  sulphate  of  potash  be  ignited  in  a  glass  tube,  and  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  gas 
be  passed  over  it,  all  the  oxygen,  both  of  acid  and  base,  is  removed  in  the  state  of 
water,  and  protosidvhuret  of  potassium  remains.  Thus  K.O. .  S.O,  and  4H.  produce 
4H.0.  and  K.S.  The  same  result  follows  from  igniting  strongly,  in  a  crucible,  a 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  sulphate  of  potash ;  all  the  oxygen  is  removed  as  carbonic 
oxide,  and  the  sulphur  and  the  potassium  remain  in  combination,  K.O. .  S.O^  and  4C. 
giving  4C.0,  and  K.S. 
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This  proCbaulphiiret  is  of  a  brown  cokmr,  toible  below  a  red  heat,  easHy  8oto« 
Ue,  and  its  solution  is  yellow,  and  reaets  highly  alkaline  and  caostic.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly ;  and  in  preparing  it  from  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, by  caxbon,  if  lampblack  be  used,  so  that  the  product  shall  be  in  a  state  r>f  very 
minute  division,  it  takes  fire  spontaneously  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  air, 
constituting  a  pyrophonu.  If  the  protosolphuret  of  potassium  be  acted  upon  by 
acids,  water  is  decomposed,  K.S.  and  H.O.  giving  K.O.  and  H.S. ;  the  potash  re- 
mains united  with  the  acid,  and  the  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  is  given  off.  No  solid 
sulphur  is  deposited,  and  the  liquor  remains  dear. 

A  solution  of  the  protosulphuret  dissolves  sulphur  in  hir^  quantity,  the  hjgher 
sulphurets  being  formed.  It  absorbs  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  such  proportion  that 
a  compound  is  firodueed,  K.S.4-H.S.,  exactly  similar  to  the  hydrate  of  potash, 
K,0.4-H.O. 

The  terntlphurei  o/'potafnum  corresponds  to  the  peroxide,  its  formula  being  K.Ss. 
ft  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  hepar  hdphurUf  liver  of  sulphur,  of  the  phannaoo- 
poeias.  It  may  be  prepared  by  fosmg,  at  a  low  red  heat,  one  part  of  sulphur  and 
two  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the  mass  being  kept  Uquid  as  long  as  it  effianresoes^from 
carbonic  acid  gas  being  evolved.  In  this  reaction,  a  quantity  of  oxygen  from  the 
potash  combines  with  one  portion  of  the  sulphur,  forming  hyposulphurous  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  apcording  to  the  temperature,  while  the  remainder  of  the  sulphur  oom- 
Mnes  with  the  potasshim,  producing  a  sulphuret,  the  composition  of  which  is  de- 
termined by  the  quantity  of  sulphur  present.  With  the  above  proportions  the  reac- 
tion may  be  considered  thus :  4(K  O.+C.Ot)  and  lOS.  give  3K.S,  and  K.O. .  S.0„ 
which  constitute  the  fused  mass,  while  4C.0i  is  driven  off  with  effervescence.  U^ 
however,  equal  weights  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  of  sulphur  be  employed,  the 
sulphuret  formed  contains  five  equivalents  of  sulphur :  it  is  the  pentasulphnret. 

These  sulphurets  resemble  each  other  completely  in  external  appearance ;  they 
are  liver-brown ;  they  deliquesce  in  the  air,  and  absorb  oxygen  rapidly.  Their  soiit- 
tioqs,  which  a^^  at  first  deep  yellow,  become  colourless  by  uniting  with  oxygen, 
hyposulphite  of  potash  being  formed,  and  sulphur  precipitated.  If  a  solution  of  the 
tersolphuret  or  pentasulphuret  be  treated  with  an  acid,  water  is  decomposed,  and 
potash  being  formed,  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  is  ffrodnoed ;  the  remaining  sulphur 
then  separates  in  a  state  of  very  minute  division,  and  of  a  milk-white  colour,  con- 
stituting the  lae  Mulphuris,  or  the  sulphur  precipiiaium  of  pharmacy.  If  the  acid  em- 
ployed be  strong  and  in  great  excess,  a  quantity  of  bisulphuret  of  hydrogen  is  form- 
pdt  as  explained  in  page  293. 

.  Rose  is  of  opinion  that  the  whiteness  of  precipitated  sulphur  depends  not  merely 
upoi^  its  minute  division,  but  that  it  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  bisul- 
phuret of  hydrogen.  When  the  hepar  sulpkwia  is  decomposed  by  an  acid,  it  is  not 
merely  that  the  excess  <^  sulphur  is  set  free,  but  in  addition,  as  there  is  always  hy- 
posulphurous acid  present ;  this,  when  evolved,  acts  on  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  sulphur  of  both  is  precipitated,  water  being  formed ;  S.Qg  and  2H.S.  giving 
SH.O.  and  3S. 

The  Pentasulphuret  of  Potassium  is  prepared  perfectly  pure  by  decomposing  sul- 
phate of  potash  hy  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  at  a  red  heat.  Thus  K.O. .  S.O,  and 
4H.S.  give  K.S5  and  4H.0.  This  reaction  supports  very  much  the  view  that  this 
pentasulphuret  is  reaUy  sulphate  of  potash,  in  which  the  oxygen,  both  of  acid  and 
base,  is  replaced  by  sulphur,  for  K.Ss  may  be  constituted  of  K.S.  and  8.83. 

The  selenturets  of  potassium  are  similar  in  constitution  to  the  sulphurets.  They 
evolve  seleniuret  of  hydrogen  when  treated  liy  acids,  with  precipitation  of  seleni- 
um when  it  is  present  in  greater  proportion  than  one  equivalant. 

Of  Sodium, 

Sodium  exists  in  great  quantities  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  e»- 
pecially  combined  with  chlorine,  as  common  salt,  of  which  enor- 
mous deposites  are  found  in  England,  Poland,  and  elsewhere,  besides 
forming  the  leading  saline  ingredient  of  the  waters  of  salt  lakes  and 
pf  the  ocean.    It  is  found  in  many  minerals,  and  is  remarkably 

revalent  in  the  animal  fluids,  all  of  which  contain  coramoip  salt. 

t  is,  indeed,  from  the  chloride  of  sodium  that  we  derive,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  all  the  supplies  of  the  Tirious  compooods  of 
this  metal. 


f, 
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Th^  diBCOTvry  of  sodium  was  made  hi  the  same  manner,  and  im 
mediately  subsequent  to  that  of  potassium,  by  Humphrey  Davy, 
and  it  is  now  prepared  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  that  metaL 
It  is,  however,  much  more  easily  prepared ;  its  reduction  does  not 
require  so  high  a  temperature,  and  it  does  not  unite  with  carbonic 
oxide,  so  that  the  formation  of  the  black  sublimate,  which  is  the 
principal  source  of  loss  and  failure  in  preparing  potassium,  does  n.ot 
occur. 

Sodium  is  lighter  than  water,  its  sp.  gr.  being  0*972 ;  it  conse* 
quently  floats  upon  that  liquid ;  and  when  a  globule  of  the  metal  is 
tnrown  into  a  basin  of  water,  this  is  decomposed  with  great  rapidity^ 
hydrogen  being  evolved  ;  but  the  action  is  not  so  energetic  as  with 
potassium  $  the  gas  does  not  take  fire  spontaneously.  But  if  the 
globule  be  prevented  from  moving  about,  the  water  becomes  heat- 
ed, and  the  action  increases  so  much  as  to  set  fire  to  the  gas ;  this 
occurs  when  there  is  so  little  water  that  the  globule  does  not  swim, 
or  when  it  is  fastened  to  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  or  if  the  water  be 
thickened  by  gum  or  starch.  If  some  oil  of  vitriol  be  added  to  the 
water,  the  action  is  so  much  more  active,  that  combustion  occurs 
even  when  the  metallic  globule  moves  rapidly  about. 

The  symbol  of  sodium  is  Na.,  derived  from  the  word  Natrium,  as 
soda  still  retains  in  many  countries  the  name  Natron.  Its  equiva* 
lent  numbers  are  291  or  23*3. 

Sodium  unites  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  forming  the  pro^-    . 
toxide,  or  soda,  Na.O.,  and  the  peroxide,  of  which  the  constitution 
is  not  exactly  known.    This  last  is  prepared  just  as  the  peroxide  of 
potassium,  which  it  resembles  completely  in  its  properties.     The 
former  only  requires  detailed  notice. 

The  preparation  of  dry  soda  is  effected  like  that  of  potash,  by 
heating  the  metal  in  dry  air  or  oxygen.  It  is  grayish  white,  and 
absorbs  water  with  excessive  power.  From  the  hydrate  of  soda 
the  water  can  be  expelled  only  by  an  acid.  The  caustic  soda  is, 
therefore,  always  like  caustic  potash,  a  hydrate  of  the  alkali.  For 
the  preparation  of  caustic  soda,  the  same  process  is  to  be  followed 
as  for  that  of  potash.  The  carbonate  of  soda  of  commerce,  dissolv- 
ed in  boiling  water,  is  decomposed  by  slacked  lime,  it  being  neces- 
.  iary,  however,  to  use  one  third  more  lime,  from  the  smaller  equiv- 
alent number  of  soda.  The  solution  of  caustic  soda  resembles  that 
of  caustic  potash  in  all  its  alkaline  characters,  but  its  action  is  not 
so  intense.  It  is  a  weaker  alkali,  its  salts  being  decomposed  in 
all  cases  by„potash. 

The  soda  consists  of  an  equivalent  of  each  element ;  its  formula 
is  Na.0.,  and  its  composition, 

Sodium,  74*42        One  equivalent  =291  or  23*3 
Oxygen,  25-58        One  equivalent  =  100  or  ^0 

100*00  39T      31*3' 

The  detection  of  soda  is  very  simple.     On  adding  to  a  solution  of. 
the  substance  to  be  examined  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  if  there 
be  no  precipitate  produced,  the  base  of  the  salt  present  must  be  an 
alkali.     On  then  applying  the  various  tests  for  potash  and  for  am- 
monia detailed  in  the  last  section,  if  no  evidence  of  their  presence 
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be  obtained,  the  alkali  must  be  soda ;  and  e^en  where  potash  alse 

is  present,  a  small  quantity  of  soda  may  be  recognised,  by  its  tin* 

ging  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  of  a  fine  yellow  colour. 

The  compounds  of  soda  are  very  numerous  and  important,  and 

will  be  described  in  their  proper  place,  among  the  salts. 

The  solphurets  of  sodium  resemble  so  completely  the  solphurets  of  potassium  aa 
not  to  require  more  than  a  reference  to  their  description.  To  the  seleniurets  of 
sodium  the  same  remark  applies. 

Lithium. 

This  metal  is  found  only  in  a  few  minerals,  of  which  one  of  the 
most  common,  spodumene,  occurs  at  Killiney,  near  Dublin.  This 
mineral  is  a  douMe  silicate  of  the  alkali  lithia  (oxide  of  lithium)  and 
alumina.  The  metal  has  been  obtained  by  voltaic  decomposition, 
but  only  in  very  small  quantity.  It  is  white,  like  sodium,  and  be* 
comes  oxidized  immediately  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  symbol  is 
L.,  and  its  equivalent  number  80-3  or  6*4. 

To  obtain  lithiuii  the  sunplest  process  is  to  mix  the  mineral  containing  it  (gener- 
ally lepidolite  or  spodumene),  previously  reduced  to  very  fine  powder,  with  fluor 
spar,  and  digest  the  mass  with  oil  of  vitiiol,  until  it  is  completely  decomposed ;  the 
silica  is  carried  off  by  the  hydrofluoric  acid  (see  page  324),  and  the  lime,  the  alumina, 
and  the  Uthia  remain  combined  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  By  the  action  of  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  the  sulphates  of  lithia  and  alumina  are  dissolved  out,  and  the  last 
then  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  sulphates  of  lithia  and  ammonia  being  then  ig- 
nited, the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed,  and  the  sulphate  of  lithia  obtained 
pure.    This  is  but  a  general  outline  t>f  the  process,  which  requires  many  additional  ' 

operations  for  a  fully  successful  result.  i 

Lithia  is  distinguished  from  the  other  alkalies  by  the  sparing  sol-  j 

ubility  of  its  carbonate,  in  which  character  it  approximates  to  the  ' 

property  of  the  earths,  thus  connecting  the  two  classes  of  metals. 
Being  so  rarely  found,  and  of  no  application  in  the  arts,  its  history 
is  not  of  much  importance. 

Lithia  is  recognised  by  the  sparing  solubility  of  its  carbonate,  and 
by  tinging  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  of  a  brilliant  red  colour.  This 
last  character  easily  distinguishes  it  from  soda.  Lithia  is  a  protox- 
ide, its  formula  being  L.O.  \  its  equivalents  180*3  or  14*4. 

The  sulphurets  and  seleniurets  of  lithium  do  not  possess  any  in- 
terest. 

The  alkali  ammonia  might,  on  one  hypothesis  of  its  nature,  be  described  here. 
When  combined  with  hydrogen,  it  is  considered  by  Berzelius  and  many  other  chem- 
ists to  form  a  remarkable  compound  metal  amnwnium^  N.H4,  whose  relations  to 
potassium  are  of  an  exceedingly  intimate  kind ;  and  the  salts  of  ammonia,  which 
contain  ammonia  and  water,  N.H3-|-H.O.,  are  looked  upon  as  consisting  of  an  oxide 
of  that  metal,  N.H4 .  O.  in  combination  with  an  acid.  I  prefer,  however,  to  study  the 
histoiy  of  ammonia,  and  all  the  classes  of  compounds  into  which  it  enters,  among 
the  bodies  of  organic  origin. 

Barium. 

Barium  is  found  exclusively  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  where  its 
oxide,  barytes,  is  the  basis  of  several  minerals,  as  the  sulphate  and 
.  carbonate,  which  are  the  usual  sources  frond  which  it  is  obtained 
fer  use. 

The  metal  barium  was  discovered  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  imme- 
diately after  the  discovery  of  the  basis  of  the  alkalies.  It  ma^  be 
prepared  by  voltaic  action,  as  described  under  the  head  of  potassium, 
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or  much  better  by  passing  the  vapour  of  potassium  over  barytes 
heated  to  redness ;  the  potassium  takes  the  oxygen  of  the  barytes, 
and  the  barium  is  set  free. .  By  washing  the  residue  with  mercury, 
the  metallic  barium  is  dissolved  out,  and  the  mercury  being  then 
distilled  off  in  a  retort  of  hard  glass,  the  barium  remains  behind  \  it 
is  a  white  metal  like  silver  ;  it  fuses  below  a  red  heat ;  it  is  denser 
than  oil  of  vitriol :  it  decomposes  water  with  great  rapidity,  evolv- 
ing hydrogen  gas  and  forming  barytes  (oxide  of  barium). 

The  name  barium  is  derived  from  Papvg^  heavy ;  the  native  sul- 
phate of  barytes  having  been  called  formerly  terra  ponderosa^  or  heavy 
spar.    Its  symbol  is  Ba. ;  its  equivalent  numbers  856*9  or  68*7. 

Barium  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  forming  a  pro- 
toxide, which  is  the  earth  barytes,  Ba.O.,  and  a  deutoxide,  Ba.02. 
The  preparation  of  this  last  has  been  described  so  fully  when  ex- 
plaining its  only  important  use,  the  formation  of  deutoxide  of  hy- 
drogen (p.  258),  that  it  need  not  be  farther  noticed  here.  The 
protoxide,  barytes,  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  important  earths. 

To  procure  pure  barytes,  the  nitrate  of  barytes  is  to  be  gently 
heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  It  fuses  at  a  dull  red, 
and  boils  briskly  from  the  rapid  escape  of  oxygen ;  when  this  has 
terminated,  there  remains  a  gray  loosely  coherent  powder,  which 
is  barytes.  The  melted  salt  is  in  this  process  very  apt  to  froth  up, 
so  much  as  to  overflow,  unless  the  vessel  be  of  considerable  size ; 
this  is  very  simply  avoided  by  mixing  the  nitrate  of  barytes,  before- 
hand, with  twice  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  barytes  in  fine  powder. 
When  the  nitrate  melts,  the  sulphate  gives  the  mass  a  degree  of 
consistence  which  prevents  its  frothing  up,  and  on  boiling  the  re* 
sidual  mass  with  water,  all  the  pure  barytes  dissolves,  the  sulphate 
remaining  totally  unacted  on. 

If  the  native  carbonate  of  barytes,  Ba.0. .  C.O2,  be  stiongly  healed  with  carbon,  the 
earbonic  aeid  is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  which  passes  off,  and  pure  baiytes 
remains  behind,  Ba.0. .  C.O2  and  C.  giving  Ba.0.  and  2C.0. ;  the  former  process  is, 
however,  so  much  easier,  that  it  alone  is  now  usually  employed.  Graham  has  sug- 
gested the  employment  of  iodate  of  barytes  as  a  substitute  for  the  nitrate :  other 
processes  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  sulphuret  of  barium. 

Pure  barytes  is  a  heavy  firray  powder  ;  when  exposed,  to  the  air, 
it  absorbs  water  rapidly,  givmg  out  much  heat,  and  falling  into  a  fine 
white  powder,  hydrate  of  barytes^  Ba.O.+H.O.  Another  hydrate  may 
be  obtained  crystallizea,  by  dissolving  barytes  in  three  parts  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  allowing  the  solution  to  cool  slowly ;  it  contains  nine 
equivalents  of  water.  The  solution  of  barytes  is  very  caustic  and 
alkaline ;  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  a  white 
precipitate  of  carbonate  of  barytes  is  formed ;  it  is  hence  used  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  air  (p.  263), 
and  in  some  other  cases. 

The  detection  of  barytes  is  very  simple ;  its  soluble  compounds 
give  white  precipitates  with  carbonate  of  soda,  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  with  hydrofiuosilicic  acid,  and  none  of  these  are  affected  by  a 
solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  in  water.  The  sulphate  of 
barytes  is  not  merely  insoluble  in  water,  but  also  in  nitric  and  mu- 
riatic acids,  which  is  a  farther  characteristic  of  this  earth. 

The  formula  of  barytes  is  Ba.O.,  and  its  composition. 
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Banmn,    89-55        One  equivalent  =856*9  or  68-7 
Oxygen,  10*45        One  equivalent  =100-0  or    8-0 

100^  956^       7^7 

The  soluble  compounds  of  barj^tes  are  all  poisonous,  and  the  car^ 
bonate,  although  insoluble  in  water,  is  yet  dissolved  by  the  free 
acids  of  the  stomach,  and  becomes  poisonous.  The  antidote  to  all 
barytie  preparations  is  sulphate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
administered  in  excess ;  the  sulphate  of  barytes  then  produced  is 
absolutely  inert. 

Sulphuret  of  Barium,  Ba.S. — This  body  is  of  considerable  inter- 
est, as  the  source  of  barytes  and  of  most  of  its  ordinary  compounds  | 
to  prepare  it,  sulphate  of  barytes  in  fine  powder  is  to  be  mixed  with 
one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  lampblack,  and  exposed  to  a  very  strong 
heat  for  two  hours ;  the  carbon  removes  all  the  oxygen  from  the 
salt  'f  carbonic  oxide  is  evolved,  and  sulphuret  of  barium  remains ; 
Ba.O.  •  S.O,  and  4C.  giving  4C.p.  and  Ba.S.  The  mass  thus  ob- 
tained is  to  be  boiled  m  water ;  a  deep  yellow  solution  is  then  pro- 
duced, from  which  the  sulphuret  of  barium  crystallizes  on  cooling ; 
it  is  then  a  hydrate,  but  its  water  of  crystallization  may  be  removed 
by  a  moderate  heat.  The  sulphuret  of  barium  is  decomposed  by 
acids,  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  being  evolved,  and  a  salt  of  barytes 
formed,:  it  is  thus  that  the  salts  of  barytes  are  obtained  for  labora- 
tory use. 

A  simple  mode  of  obtaining  caustic  barytes  directly  from  the  sul- 
phuret of  barium  has  been  recently  given  by  Mohr.  It  consists  in 
adding  to  a  boiling  solution  of  the  sulphuret,  black  oxide  of  copper, 
until  the  whole  of  the  sulphuret  of  barium  is  decomposed,  as  is  easily 
ascertained,  by  adding  a  drop  of  the  solution  to  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead  I  the  copper  combines  with  the  sulphur,  while  the  barium 
and  the  oxygen  unite,  Ba.S.  and  Cu.O.  producing  Ba.O.  and  Cu.S^ 
This  is  probably  the  simplest  and  cheapest  means  of  obtaining  pure 
barytes. 

Of  Strontium. 

This  metal  is  the  basis  of  the  earth  strontia,  protoxide  of  stron- 
tium, which  exists  native  combined  with  sulphuric  and  carbonic 
acids.  The  native  carbonate  of  strontia  was  first  found  at  Strontian 
in  Scotland,  and  proved  to  contain  an  earth  different  from  barytes 
by  Dr.  Hope.  The  similarity  of  these  two  earths  is  very  great,  so 
that  the  general  outline  of  the  history  of  strontia  is  the  same  as  that 
of  barytes. 

The  metal  strontium  is  obtained  precisely  as  barium,  with  which 
it  perfectly  agrees  in  character  so  far  as  its  properties  have  been 
ascertained.  Its  symbol  is  Sr.,  and  its  equivalent  number  547-3  or 
43-8.  To  obtain  strontia^  the  same  processes  may  be  employed  which 
were  described  for  the  preparation  of  barytes,  substituting  the  native 
carbonate  or  sulphate  of  strontia  for  the  compounds  of  barytes.  The 
•trontia  is  gray,  slacks  on  exposure  to  the  air,  forming  a  hydrate, 
Sr.O. .  H.O.,  and  by  crystallization  from  its  watery  solution,  another 
hydrate,  Sr.O. + 9H.0.  Strontia  is  less  soluble  than  barytes,  its  tast» 
is  not  so  caustic,  nor  is  it  so  poisonous 
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Strontia  iadistingnished  from  barytes  by  tinging  the  flame  of  tha 
blowpipe  a  rich  crimson*  The  red  lights  used  m  fireworks  owe 
their  colour  to  nitrate  of  strontia,  which  is  used  in  the  preparation. 
Like  barytes,  the  soluble  salts  oi  strontia  are  precipitated  by  sul* 
phuric  acid,  but  the  sulphate  of  strontia  is  not  so  very  insoluble  aa 
sulphate  of  barytes  i  a  solution  of  strontia  is  also  precipitated  by 
earbonate  of  soda*  The  hydrofluosilicic  and  the  hyposulphurous 
acids,  which  precipitate  barytes,  do  not  precipitate  strontia,  and  thus 
these  earths  may  be  distinguished  and  separated  from  each  other ; 
the  chromic  acid  acts  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  sulphuret  and  seleniuret  of  strontium  resemble  perfectly  those 
of  barium,  and  are  prepared  in  the  same  way.^ 

Of  Calcium. 

The  existence  of  this  metal  was  first  recognised  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  it  being  obtained  from  lime  by  the  same  method  as  that  de* 
scribed  under  the  head  of  barium ;  it  is  white  like  silver ;  it  sinks  in 
water,  which  it  decomposes  rapidly,  evolving  hydrogen,  and  uniting 
with  oxygen,  forms  lime  ^protoxide  of  calcium).  The  symbol  of 
calcium  is  Ca.,  and  its  equivalent  number  256  or  20*5. 

Calcium  combines  with  oxygen  only  in  one  proportion,  forming 
lime,  the  most  important  of  the  earths.  It  is  found  very  extensively 
distributed  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  principally  combined  with  sul- 
phuric and  carbonic  acids,  forming  sufphate  of  lime  ^gypsum,  plas- 
ter of  Paris)  and  carbonate  of  lime  (marble,  limestone,  chalk).  These 
substances  exist  as  rocks  or  crystallized,  the  last  constituting  the 
mineral  species,  arragonite  and  calc  spar,  often  referred  to  under 
the  heads  of  crystalline  systems,  isomorphism,  and  dimorphism. 
Lime  is  found  also  combined  with  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids  in 
several  minerals,  and  the  native  fluoride  of  calcium  is  the  fluor  spar, 
used  for  the  preparation  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  and  other  com- 
pounds of  fluorine. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime 
which  are  found  constituting  a  great  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  as,  for  instance,  the  whole  centre  of  Ireland  is  one  vast  plain 
of  limestone,  and  in  that  as  well  as  other  forms,  chalk,  marble,  &c.^ 
it  is  equally  extensive  in  most  other  countries,  it  is  questionable 
whether  lime  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  rather  a  characteristic  ' 

of  the  animal  than  of  the  mineral  kingdom  of  nature.  The  bony  or 
testaceous  skeleton,  by  which  the  softer  portions  of  the  animal  frame 
are  attached,  is  always  found  to  consist  of  lime  united  either  with 
carbonic  or  phosphoric  acids,  and  the  diversity  of  chemical  compo- 
sition in  this  respect  is  found  to  coincide  in  a  remarkable  degree 
with  the  most  natural  physiological  classification.  The  skeletons  of 
the  vertebrated  animals  consist  principally  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
while  in  the  shells  of  the  invertebrate  animals,  the  carbonate  of  lime 
is  the  prevalent  component.  The  teeth  also  consist  of  phosphate 
of  lime ;  in  all  these  cases,  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  associated  with 
fluoride  of  calcium,  just  as  occurs  in  the  native  phosphate,  the  min- 
eral apatite. 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that  all  the  great  geological  formations 
which  contain  carbonate  of  lime  are  found  to  consist  of  the  aggre- 

Xz 
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gated  skeletons  (shells)  of  myriads  of  the  tribes  of  invertebrated  an« 
imals,  which  had  existed  in  some  former  period  of  the  world's  his* 
tory.  From  the  densest  and  hardest  limestone  to  the  softest  chalk, 
the  entire  mass  resolves  itself  uUimately  into  a  congeries  of  animal 
remains,  and  hence  the  great  supply  of  lime  in  the  mineral  state 
arises  from  the  destruction  of  its  animal  sources.  Even  those  crys- 
talline marbles  in  which  no  organic  remains  can  be  traced,  appear 
destitute  of  them  only  from  having  been  subjected^  by  volcanic  heat 
or  otherwise,  to  the  influence  of  causes  which  have  gradually  render- 
ed the  texture  of  the  mass  completely  uniform.  The  lime  which 
exists  in  nature  must  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  being  continually 
in  a  state  of  passage  between  the  organizea  and  the  inorganic  king- 
doms. The  plants  which  grow  upon  the  soil  take  up,  by  dissolution 
in  their  juices,  salts  of  lime,  which  pass  into  the  substance  of  the 
animal  which  feeds  upon  them,  and,  accumulating  in  its  system,  af- 
ford materials  for  the  proper  development  of  the  skeleton.  When 
the  animal  dies,  the  materials  of  its  tissues  either  serve  for  the  nu- 
trition of  some  other  animal,  or,  being  totally  decomposed,  its  ele- 
ments return  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  to  be,  in  after  ages,  the  sub- 
ject of  similar  alternations. 

Lime  is  always  obtained,  for  the  purposes  of  chemistry  and  of 
the  arts,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  native  carbonate.  To  obtain 
lime  perfectly  pure,  crystals,  of  calc  spar  or  pieces  of  Carrara  mar- 
ble should  be  strongly  heated  in  a  crucible  loosely  covered,  so  that 
the  carbonic  acid  can  readily  escape.  In  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid,  carbonate  of  lime  is  not  decomposed  by  heat,  as  was  explained 
already  in  p.  170.  On  the  large  scale,  lime  is  obtained  by  burning 
the  ordinary  limestone  in  kilns.  At  the  bottom,  is  a  crate  on  which 
fuel  is  laid,  and  the  kiln  then  filled  with  limestone  and  fuel  (culm  or 
small  coal),  mixed  in  suitable  proportions;  when  the  fire  is  lighted 
on  the  grate,  the  combustion  extends  throughout  the  mass,  and  as 
the  perfectly  burned  lime  is  extracted  at  the  bottom  by  the  orifice 
of  the  grate,  new  quantities  of  fuel  and  limestone  are  introduced 
above,  so  that  the  combustion  is  continuous;  the  carbonic  acid 
evolved  is  completely  removed  by  the  rapid  draught  through  the 
fire. 

Lime  is  a  pure  white  earth.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  rapidly 
absorbs  water,  and  falls  into  a  white  powder  (slacked  lime),  which 
is  a  hydrate,  Ca.O. .  H.O.  If  a  little  water  be  poured  on  a  piece  of 
well-burned  lime,  it  is  absorbed  instantly,  and  the  lime  appears  quite 
dry,  but  after  a  few  moments  cracks,  and  falls  into  the  powder  of 
hydrate,  evolving  so  much  heat  as  to  char  wood  and  inflame  gun- 

f powder  when  in  large  quantities.  It  is  thus  that  vessels  laden  with 
irae  have  been  burned  at  sea,  by  water  penetrating  to  the  hold. 
Lime  is  soluble  in  water,  though  but  sparingly,  and  still  less  soluble 
in  boiling  than  in  cold  water;  one  part  of  lime  requiring  778  of  wa- 
ter at  60-",  and  1270  at  212'^  for  its  solution ;  hence,  when  lime-water 
is  boiled,  it  becomes  turbid.  The  solution  of  lime  has  an  acrid,  slight- 
ly caustic  taste ;  it  reacts  alkaline ;  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs 
carbonic  acid,  becoming  covered  with  a  crystalline  pellicle  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  On  breathing  into  lime-water  through  a  glass  tube, 
it  is  immediately  rendered  turbid  by  the  carbonate  of  lime  produced 
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by  respixation ;  an  excess  of  the  carbonic  acid,  however,  dissolrea 
the  precipitate.  It  is  in  this  way  that  carbonate  of  lime  is  held  dis- 
solved in  almost  all  ordinary  spring  and  river  waters.  If  lime  be 
perfectly  dry,  it  has  little  or  no  tendenc^^  to  absorb  carbonic  acid ; 
it  requires  to  be  first  slacked,  and  then  the  hydrate  is  decomposed, 
the  water  being  expelled  by  the  carbonic  acid;  the  absorption  is 
very  rapid  until  the  lime  becomes  one  half  saturated,  a  compound 
of  Ca.O. .  C.03+Ca.O.  *.  H.O.  being  probably  formed,  but  after  that 
point  it  advances  very  slowly. 

Lime  being  a  protoxide,  its  formula  is  Ga.O.,  and  its  composition 
and  equivalent  numbers  are  as  follows: 

Calcium,  71-91  One  equivalent  =256-0  or  20-5 

Oxygen,  28-09  One  equivalent  =  100-0  or  _8;^ 

100-00  366-0      28-5 

Lime  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  dilute  solutions  not  being  pre- 
cipitated by  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphate  of  soda,  but  giving  a  white 
precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid;  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid  does  not  redissolve  this  precipitate. 
The  nitrate  of  lime  is  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  in  which 
it  also  differs  from  the  preceding  earths.  The  compounds  of  lime, 
when  ignited  before  the  blowpipe,  tinge  the  flame  of  a  brick-red 
colour. 

Lime  is  of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  from  its  use^  in  making 
mortar,  and  in  agriculture  from  its  application  as  a  manure.  The 
lime  in  mortar  is  not  as  carbonate,  and  its  coherent  property  ap- 
pears to  depend  only  on  the  gradual  drying  of  the  hydrate  by  which 
the  stones  are  retained  togelther,  as  boards  are  by  the  drying  of  the 
glue  between  their  surfaces.  The  use  of  lime  as  a  manure  arises 
from  its  decomposing  the  insoluble  organic  matters  of  the  soil, 
woody  fibres,  ulmine.  Sec.,  and  producing  other  products  more  read- 
ily taken  up  by  the  radicles  of  the  growing  plants.  It  is  hence  on 
such  soils  as  possess  a  large  quantity  of  organic  matter,  but  are 
still  barren  from  its  not  being  in  the  suitable  condition,  that  the  ben- 
eficial effects  of  lime  are  peculiarly  marked. 

There  is  a  deuioxide  ofcalciumt  Ga-Oa,  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  deutoxid& 
of  hydrogen  to  lime-water ;  it  r^^embles  deutoxide  of  barium,  but  is  of  no  impor- 
tance. 

There  are  three  compounds  of  sulphur  and  calchim  known ;  the  first,  or  proto- 
Mulphuret  of  calcium^  Ca.S.,  may  be  prepared  by  heating  sulphate  of  lime  to  redne89 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  or,  more  simidy,  by  igniting  sulphate  of  lime  with  one 
third  of  its  weight  of  lampblack ;  all  the  oxygen  of  the  salt  is  carried  off  as  watei 
in  the  one,  or  as  carbonic  oxide  in  the  other  case,  and  the  sul^ihur  and  calcium  re- 
main united.  It  is  a  white  powder,  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda,  as  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained. When  flowere  of  sulphur  and  slacked  lime  are  boiled  together  in  water,  a 
deep  yellow  solution  is  obtained,  which  is  said  to  be  a  snlphuret  of  lime,  but  which 
really  consists  of  a  mixture  of  hyposulphite  of  lime  and  bisulpkuret  of  caUiitm,  6S. 
and  3Ca.O.  producing  S20a-|-Ca.O.  and  SCa-Ss.  If  the  solution  be  concentrated,  this 
last  separates  in  yellow  prisms  with  water  of  crystallization.  It  is  from  this  yellow 
liquor  that  the  precipitated  sulphur  is  prepared ;  for,  on  adding  to  it  an  acid,  sulphu- 
ret  of  hydrogen  is  evolved  from  the  sulphnret  of  calcium  in  such  proportion  as  to 
decompose  the  hydrosnlphurous  acid,  and  all  the  sulphur  is  precipitated,  while  the 
lime  remains  in  combination  with  the  acid  which  is  employed.  If  the  sulphur  be 
in  g|[^st  excess  in  proportion  to  the  lime,  a  pentastdphuret  of  calcium  may  be  formed. 

The  Melenhurei  of  calcium  is  not  important.    If  pbosphorus  in  vapour  be  passed 
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fhroQgli  a  red-bot  tube  loosely  filled  with  lime,  a  brown  sobsteDce  is  prpdaoed,  po^ 
Vlarly  termed  phorpkuret  of  Ume,  but  which  is  a  mixture  of  pbcaphate  of  lime  aad 
phosphuret  of  ealcium ;  the  temperature  must  not  be  raised  too  high,  or  else  the 
phosphorus  may  be  expelled  again.  When  this  i^iospharei  of  calcium  is  brou^ 
into  ccntact  with  water,  it  is  decomposed,  phosphite  of  lime  and  phosphiuretted  by* 
diogen  being  produced ;  this  last  being  evolvei  in  its  spontaneously  inflammable 
condition,  it  is  an  interesting  experiment  to  throw  a  fragment  of  the  brown  sub> 
stance  into  a  glass  of  water ;  numerous  gas  bubbles  are  immediately  fbnned,  which 
explode  when  they  reach  the  air,  as  described  in  p.  300. 

Of  Magnesium. 

This  metal,  like  the  bases  of  the  other  earths,  was  first  recog- 
nised  by  Humphrey  Davy,  but  the  process  by  which  it  is  best  pre- 
pared is  that  given  by  Bussv.  A  few  pieces  of  potassium  are  to  be 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  tuoe  of  hard  glass,  and  then  a  quantity  of 
anhydrous  chloride  of  magnesium  in  small  fragments  to  be  laid  upon 
them ;  the  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  eartby  chloride  is  to  be 
heated  to  near  its  point  of  fusion,  and  the  metal  converted  into  va* 
pour  by  the  application  of  the  lamp,  as  in  the  figure^  p.  321 ;  as 
soon  as  the  vapour  of  the  potassium  comes  into  contact  with  the 
heated  salt,  vivid  ignition  ensues,  and  chloride  of  potassium  being 
formed,  the  magnesium  is  liberated  in  the  metallic  state,  Mg.CT 
and  K.  giving  K.CL  and  Mg.  When  the  action  has  ceased  and  the 
tube  is  completely  cool,  the  mass  is  to  be  washed  with  warm  wa* 
ter  $  the  chloride  of  potassium  dissolves,  and  leaves  the  magnesium, 
with  perfect  metallic  properties,  behind*  It  is  white  like  silver,  mal- 
leable and  fusible  at  a  red  heat  \  it  is  not  changed  by  dry  air,  and 
but  slowly  oxidized  by  damp  air ;  it  may  be  boiled  in  water  without 
this  being  decomposed.  If  magnesium  be  heated  to  redness  in  air 
or  oxygen,  it  burns  with  brilliancy,  forming .  magnesia,  and  it  in- 
flames spontaneously  in  chlorine  \  it  dissolves  in  dilute  acids  with 
the  evolution  of  hyarogen  gas,  and  the  formation  of  a  salt  of  mag- 
nesia. The  symbol  of  magnesium  is  Mg.,  and  its  equivalent  number 
is  158*3  or  12*7  according  to  the  standard. 

Magnesia,  the  only  known  compound  of  magrnesiom  and  oxygen, 
is  a  protoxide.  It  exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  nature,  being 
a  constituent  of  a  great  variety  of  minerals ;  it  is  found  as  hydrate, 
as  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  silicate,  but  its  most  abundant  source  is 
the  magnesian  limestone,  common  both^in  Ireland  and  in  England, 
whicb  consists  of  an  equivalent  of  each  carbonate,  its  formula  being 
Ca.O. .  C.Ot4-Mg.O. .  C.Og.  The  puse  magnesia  is  always  prepared 
by  exposing  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  of  commerce,  the  preparation 
of  which  will  be  described  among  the  salts,  to  a  full  red  heat ;  tbe 
carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  earth  remains  Dure.  Magnesia  is 
a  very  light  white  powder,  without  taste  or  smell  \  it  is  almost  per- 
fectly infusible  ]  but  it  and  lime  are  remarkable  for  becoming  beau« 
tifully  phosphorescent  when  strongly  heated,  and  it  is  hence  that 
lime  is  used  as  a  source  of  the  most  orilliant  light  when  it  is  heated 
in  the  jet  -of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  It  is  very  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  still  less  so  in*hot  than  in  cold  water  \  its  solution 
browns  turmeric  paper  very  slightly.  It  is  remarkably  inferior  to 
lime  in  basic  power,  but  still  neutralizes  the  strongest  acids  perfect- 
ly, forming  excellently  characterized  classes  of  salts. 

The  formula  of  magnesia  is  Mg.O.,  and  its  composition  and  equiv- 
alent numbers  are, 
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Hagnefliom,  61*89        One  equiyalent  r:  168*3  or  12*7 
OxygeiH        38*61        One  equivalent  =*=100^  or    8-0 

10000  258"^       20-7 

Magnesia  is  recognised  by  its  sulphate  being  very  soluble  in  wa» 
ter»  and  a  solution  containing  it  being  precipitated  by  the  alkalies 
and  their  carbonates.  The  precipitate  so  obtained  is  redissolved 
on  adding  to  the  liguor  a  strong  solution  of  sal  ammoniac.  The 
most  delicate  test  for  magnesia  consists  in  rendering  the  liquor  sus- 
pected to  contain  it  alkaline  by  ammonia,  and  then  adding  a  solution 
of  phosphate  of  soda  $  after  a  short  time  the  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia  cry  stall  i2es  on  the  side  of  the  glass,  particularly  if  it 
be  scratched  by  a  glass  rod :  this  double  salt  is  almost  completely 
insoluble  in  an  alkaline  liquor.  A  solid  substance  containing  mag- 
nesia possesses  the  propertv,  that,  if  it  be  moistened  by  a  very  smiul 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  ignited  strongly  by  the  blowpipe, 
it  becomes  a  fine  pink  or  rose  colour :  the  presence  of  other  bodies 
m^,  hpwever,  interfere  with  this  result. 

The  sulphurets  and  seleniurets  of  magnesium  are  of  no  impor- 
tance ;  they  resemble,  almost  perfectly,  those  of  calcium  already 
noticed. 

SECTION  II. 
MBTiJUi  OF  THE  BEOOKB  GIOSB* 

Of  Aluminum. 

This  metal  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  potassium  upon  its  chlo^ 
ride,  exactly  as  described  for  magnesium  in  the  last  division,  but  the 
operation  must  be  performed  in  vessels  of  platinum  or  porcelain, 
as  the  heat  spontaneously  evolved  during  the  reaction  is  so  intense 
as  to  fuse  the  most  refractory  glass  $  the  quantity  operated  on 
flhould  likewise  be  amalL  A  gray  melted  mass  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium and  metallic  aluminum  remains,  which  is  to  be  washed  with 
eold  water,  and  the  metal  is  thus  oli^ained  in  minute  but  brilliant 
aeales. 

Aluminum  does  not  decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperatuyea, 
«nd  only  slowly  even  at  a  boiling  heat,  but  it  dissolves  rapidly  in 
dilute  acids,  and  also  in  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies,  with  the 
•volution  oi  hydrogen  gas,  from  the  water  being  decomposed.  The 
syrrbol  of  aluminum  is  AL,  and  its  equivalent  numbers  are  171*2;  or 
13*7,  according  to  the  scale. 

There  is  bnt  one  compound  known  of  aluminum  and  oxygen:  it 
im  alumina.  This  earth  exists  in  very  large  quantity  in  nature,  beinir 
even  still  more  abundant  than  lime ;  it  is  a  principal  ingredient  of 
almost  all  rocks,  except  the  purest  kinds  of  limestone  ;  it  constitutes 
the  great  mass  of  the  ordinary  clays  and  soils,  these  deposites  bemjg 
produced  by  the  gradual  decomposition  and  detrition  of  various  kinds 
of  rocks.  In  all  these  forms  the  alumina  is  generally  combined  with 
silica,  and  sometimes  with  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acids;  it  is  also 
met  with  pure,  or  at  least  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  only  a 
trace  of  foreign  matter;  thus  the  ruby  and  the  sapphire,  two  of  the 
m6Bt  highly  prized  preoiotta  atones,  are  alununa,  combined  with  small 
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quantities  of  colouring  matter.  The  importance  of  alumina  in  the 
arts  is  rery  great ;  it  is  a  necessary  infifredient  in  the  formation  of  all 
kinds  of  eaVthenware,  from  tiles  or  bricks  to  the  finest  kinds  of  por* 
celain,  and  is  extensiyely  used  as  the  basis  or  mordant  for  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  durable  colours  that  can  be  fixed  upon  cotton 
or  woollen  cloth.  The  alumina  derives  its  name  from  the  salt  which 
it  forms  with  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  alum  of  commerce,  from 
which  it  is  always  prepared  for  the  purposes  o^  the  chemist. 

To  prepare  pure  alumina,  a  solution  of  alum  is  to  be  decom* 
posed  by  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  precipitate  separated  by  the 
filter.  This  precipitate  is  alumina,  the  sulphuric  acid  being  taken 
by  the  potash,  and  the  carbonic  acid,  which  cannot  combine  with 
the  alumina,  being  evolved  as  gas.  The  alumina  thus  produced  is, 
however,  not  quite  pure ;  it  always  carries  down  with  it  a  little  sul- 
phate of  potash,  from  which  it  must  be  separated  by  being  dissolved 
in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  again  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  am- 
monia I  bein^  then  well  washed,  until  the  water  passes  from  the  fil- 
ter completely  free  from  sal  ammoniac,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as 
pure.  The  alumina  so  obtained,  when  dried  at  common  tempera- 
tures, constitutes  a  bulky  gummy  mass,  which  is  a  hydrate,  the  earth 
and  the  water  containing  equal  quantities  of  oxygen.  To  expel  this 
water  completely,  it  must  be  exposed  to  a  white  heat ;  in  drying  it 
contracts  very  much.  It  was  on  the  measurement  of  this  contrac- 
tion that  Wedgewood  founded  his  pyrometer,  now  gone  out  of  use, 
and  to  allow  for  it,  all  vessels  of  earthenware  and  china  are  made 
much  larger  than  they  are  intended  to  be  when  completely  baked. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  power  with  which  aluociina  absorbs 
and  retains  moisture,  it  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue,  producing  a 
very  peculiar  sensation  when  applied  to  it.  The  more  or  less  reten- 
tive quality  of  soils  results  from  the  same  property,  and  is  generally 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  pure  clay  which  they  contain. 

Alumina  is  white  ;  if  dried  at  moderate  temperatures,  it  dissolves 
freely  in  acids  and  in  solutions  of  the  fixed  caustic  alkalies,  but  if 
it  be  very  strongly  heated,  particularly  if  fused  by  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe,  it  dissolves  much  more  slowly.  It  is  particularly  remark- 
able for  its  tendency  to  unite  with  organic  matters.  If  a  cotton  cloth 
be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina,  the  earth  will  de- 
posite  itself  completely  on  the  fibres  of  the  cotton,  and  leave  the  acetic 
acid  free.  The  most  important  processes  in  calico  printing  repose 
upon  this  principle. 

Although  alumina  is  the  only  compound  of  aluminum  and  oxygen, 
it  is  yet  not  to  be  considered  as  a  protoxide.  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, pages  213  and  223,  the  isomorphousand  other  relations  which 
establish  its  constitution  to  be  similar  to  that  of  peroxide  of  iron. 
It  is  hence  a  sesquioxide,  and  its  formula  is  AlsOs.  Its  composition 
and  equivalent  numbers  are. 

Alumina,  53*3         Two  equivalents,     =342*4  or  27*4 
Oxygen,  46*7         Three  equivalents,  =300*0  or  24*0 

lOOO  "642^       51*4 

Alumina  is  easily  recognised.  Its  solution  is  precipitated  by  the 
alkaliob  carbonates,  and  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  by  the  caustic 
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fixed  aScalieSi  but  not  by  ammonia.  It  is  also  precipitated  white  by 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  If  a  solid  substance  containing  aJ  umina 
be  moistened  with  a  trace  of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  ignited  by  the 
blowpipe,  it  becomes  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour* 

If  aluminum  be  heated  in  the  Tapoor  of  sulphur,  it  takes  fire,  and  fcmns  a  gray 
mass  of  nUphMret  of  alumifium.  This  is  decomposed  by  water,  produoing  alumina 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  showing  that  its  formula  was  AlsSs,  which  with  8H.0. 
give  AlfOs  and  3H^.  This  sulphuret,  therefore,  cannot  be  formed  in  solution ;  and 
when  a  solution  of  alumina  is  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuret  of  anunonia,  as  already 
noticed,  the  precipitate  is  pure  aluminat  and  the  liquor  contains  sulphuret  of  hy- 
drogen. 

The  seleniuret  and  phosphuret  of  aluminum  are  known,  but  are  of  no  importance. 

Of  Glucinum. 

The  earth  of  which  this  metal  is  the  basis  has  been  found  but  in  a  few  rare  min- 
erals, and  as  it  exercises  no  inlluence  on  science  fhmi  the  nature  of  its  compounds, 
and  is  of  no  application  in  medicine  or  in  the  arts,  a  Tory  brief  notice  of  it  will  suf- 
fice. It  exists  in  the  emerald,  beryl,  and  euclase.  To  obtain  it  fh)m  beryl,  the 
mineral  is  fused  with  carbonate  of  potash,  the  mass  treated  with  dilute  muriatic 
acid,  and  evaporated  to  diyness  to  separate  the  silica.  The  portion  which  dissolves 
then  in  water  is  to  be  decomposed  by  anunonia,  which  precipitates  the  alumina  and 
glucina  together,  and  the  moist  precipitate  digested  in  a  strong  cold  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  in  which  the  glucina  dissolves.  On  boiSng  the  filtered  liquor 
so  obtained,  the  glucina  separates  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid,  from  which  it 
is  freed  by  ignition,  and  so  obtained  pure. 

This  earth  is  tasteless  and  inodorous ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  has  no  action 
on  vegetable  colours.  Its  salts  taste  remaricably  sweet,  whence  its  name  (y^vxvr). 
It  is  easily  recognised  by  its  relation  to  pure  and  carbonated  ammonia,  described  in 
the  details  of  its  preparation.  The  metal  glucinum  is  prepared  from  its  chloride 
precisely  as  aluminum  and  magnesium,  w^ch  it  resembles  very  closely  in  all  its 
properties.    Its  symbol  is  O.,  and  its  equivalent  numbers  are  381*4  or  26-5. 

Glucina  is  considered  to  be,  like  alumina,  a  sesquioxide,  and  its  formula  being 
GfOi,  its  composition  and  equivalents  may  easily  be  calculated. 

Of  Yttrium^  Thorium^  and  Zirconium. 

These  metals  are  the  bases  of  earths,  concerning  which,  from  the  rarity  of  the 
sources  from  which  they  have  hitherto  been  derived,  but  little  is  known,  and  from 
their  being  destitute  of  scientific  importance  as  well  as  of  practical  application,  short 
notice  of  their  characters  only  need  be  given. 

Yttrium. — ^The  earth  yUria,  oxide  of  yUrium,  exists  in  some  rare  Swedish  min- 
erals, which  were  its  only  sources  until  the  veiy  remaricable  discovery,  by  Apjohn, 
of  its  presence  in  the  ordinary  Bohemian  garnet  or  pyrope.  The  method  of  its  ex- 
traction is  too  complicated  for  description  here.  It  is  insoluble  in  the  fixed  caustic 
lUkalies,  and  is  precipitated  by  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  by  which  it  is  com- 
pletely distinguished  from  the  other  earths.  It  is  a  protoxide.  Its  formula  is 
hence  Y.O. 

Thorium. — The  earth  thoria^  oxide  of  thorium^  Th.O^,  has  been  found  but  in  two 
very  rare  minerals.  It  is  the  heaviest  of  all  the  earths,  itssp.gr.  being  9  4.  It  re- 
sembles yttria  closely  in  its  properties. 

Zirconium. — ^The  earth  zireonia,  seaquioxide  of  xirecnium,  Zr208,  is  found  in  two 
rare  minerals,  the  hyacinth  and  zircon.  It  resembles  alumina  very  closely  in  all  its 
properties,  and  in  some  respects  assimilates  itself  to  silica,  and  appears  to  form  the 
link  by  which  the  metallic  and  non-metallic  bodies  are  connected  in  this  direction. 
Thus  the  double  fluoride  of  zirconium  and  potassium  is  a  sparingly  soluble  salt,  like 
the  fluoride  of  silicon  and  potassium,  and  it  is  from  this  double  fluoride  that  ziroo* 
nium  is  obtained,  by  a  nrocess  identical  with  that  which  is  described  in  page  82U 
for  the  preparation  of  suicon. 

Cerium,    Lanthanum. 

These  metals  we  found  in  a  few  rather  rare  minerals,  and  have  been  but  very 
recently  distinguished  from  one  another.    They  are  always  associated  together  in 
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nature.  Their  history  does  not  possess  nay  putioiilir  interest,  and  need  hence  bt 
noticed  but  Teiy  briefly. 

The  metallic  cerium  is  obtained  by  i^iting  the  protochloride  of  cerium  witli  po- 
tassium, as  has  been  already  described  for  other  metals.  It  is  a  Rightly  coherent 
brown  powder,  which  decomposes  water  slowly,  evolving  hydrogen,  particularly  if 
the  water  be  hot,  and  forming  oxide  of  cerium.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  two 
proportions,  forming  a  protoxide  and  a  sesqnioxide,  Ce.O.  and  CesOs.  But  all  the 
resaks  obtained  with  it  now  require  revision,  as  the  discovery  of  lanthsnum  has 
thrown  much  doubt  on  the  purity  of  the  substances  that  have  been  hitherto  analyzed 
88  compounds  of  cerium,  and  on  its  received  atomic  weight.  The  protoxide  of 
cerium  is  of  a  pale  fawn  colour.  If  it  be  heated  in  the  open  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  changes  into  the  dark  brown  peroxide ;  and  if  this  be  reduced  by  hydrogen 
gas,  at  a  red  heat,  it  forms  a  yeUow  complex  oxide,  probably  Ce^4. 

Lanthanum. — It  was  found  by  Mosander,  that  by  calcining  protoxide  of  cerium 
so  as  to  convert  it  into  peroxide,  onlf  a  portion  of  it  became  insoluble  in  dilute  ni- 
tric acid,  and  that  which  dissolved  was  found,  on  accurate  examination,  to  be  reaUy 
an  oxide  of  a  new  metal,  which,  not  ibrming  an  hisdoble  peroxide,  may  be  thus 
sq^arated  from  oxide  of  cerium.  From  its  having  been  so  long  hidden  in  the  oxide 
ef  cerium  usually  made,  he  named  it  lanthanum  (kaifdaifu),  but  its  detailed  his* 
tory  remains  yet  undcTcloped. 

Of  Manganese. 

This  metal  exists  very  extensively  difiused  throBgh  nature,  al- 
thoagh  not  in  very  great  quantity.  Traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  an* 
imal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  but  its  great  sources  are  the  numerous 
combinations  which  it  forms  with  oxygen,  and  which  are  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  the  arts  and  of  research.  Its  name  Is  a  modifi- 
cation of  magnesia,  for  the  native  peroxide  was  once  termed  magne^ 
iia  nigra  ;  but  when  the  peculiar  metal  which  it  contained  was  recog* 
nised,  the  present  appellation  was  given  to  it. 

Manganese  is  one  of  the  metals  most  difficult  to  reduce,  from  its 
great  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  the  high  temperature  necessary  for 
its  fusion.  To  obtain  it,  the  oxide  must  be  taken  in  a  state  of  very 
fine  division,  and  for  that  object  it  is  best  to  use  an  oxide  artificially 
prepared,  as  described  farther  on.  This  is  to  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  lampblack,  and  made  into  a  dough  with  oil,  and  this 
mass  fixed  into  a  crucible,  previously  coated  with  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  charcoal  powder.  The  crucible,  so  filled,  being  covered,  is  to 
be  exposed  to  the  most  violent  heat  of  a  smith's  forge  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  On  then  examining  it,  a  button  of  metallic  manganese 
will  be  found  occupying  its  lowest  portion. 

The  metallic  manganese  is  grayish  white,  g^ranular,  and  brittle  | 
its  sp.  gr.  8*013.  It  is  exceedingly  infusible.  It  very  soon  tarnishes 
in  the  air,  absorbing  oxygen,  and  falling  into  a  black  powder  after 
some  time.  It  decomposes  pure  water,  but  very  slowly ;  but  rapidly 
dissolves  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
gas,  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese  being  formed. 

The  symbol  of  manganese  is  Mn.,  and  its  atomic  weight  is  34f6  or 
^'7,  according  to  the  standard. 

It  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  compounds  which  it  forms  with 
oxygen,  which  are  as  follows : 

Protoxide  of  manganese     •    .     .     .  Mn.O. 

Sesquioxide  of  mangranese      •    .     .  MnjO,. 

Peroxide  of  manganese      •    •    .     .  Mn.Oj. 

Manganic  acid      .    • Mn.Os. 

Permanganic  acid •  MnaO^. 
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In  additioHi  there  are  two  complex  oxide* :  - 

The  red  oxide    .     .    .    •    MngO^,  or  Mn.O.+MngO,. 
Varvicite MD4O7,  or  Mnj05+2Mn.O,. 

The  metallic  manganese  heing  of  such  difficult  preparation,  the 
various  compounds  of  it  are  usually  ohtained  from  its  most  abundant 
source,  the  native  peroxide,  which  is  sent  into  commerce  in  large 
quantities,  to  be  employed  in  the  arts  for  the  fabrication  of  chlorine, 
and  in  chemistry  to  prepare  oxygen,  and  many  other  purposes. 
The  simplest  way  of  preparing  the  salts  of  manganese  from  this  na« 
tive  peroxide,  which  is  usually  associated  with  a  large  quantity  of 
oxide  of  iron,  consists  in  dissolving  it  in  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  liquor  so  obtained  to  dryness.  •  The  resulting 
mass  consists  of  chloride  of  manganese  mixed  with  perchloride  of 
iron.  When  this  mass  is  heated  to  redness,  the  perchloride  of  iron 
is  partly  decomposed  and  partly  volatilized,  and  on  digesting  the 
residual  mass  in  water,  oxide  of  iron  remains  undissolved,  and  a 
colourless  or  faintly  amethystine  solution  of  protocUoride  of  man- 
ganese is  obtained.  From  this  the  various  other  preparations  may 
be  easily  formed. 

Protoxide  of  Manganese — ^Mn.O. ;  equivalent  446  or  35*7 — may 
be  prepared  in  many  ways.  If  to  a  solution  of  protochloride  of 
manganese  an  excess  of  a  caustic  alkali  be  added,  a  bulky  white 
precipitate  is  produced,  which  is  hydrated  protoxide- of  manganese. 
In  this  state  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  becoming  reddish 
brown,  being  converted  into  red  oxide,  which  is  the  most  permanent 
of  the  oxygen  compounds  of  manganese.  If  any  of  the  higher  ox- 
ides of  manganese,  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  such  as  the  red  oxide 
or  peroxide  artificially  prepared,  be  heated  to  redness  in  a  tube  of 
hard  glass,  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  oxygen  is  removed  in  such 
proportion  as  to  leave  protoxide  of  manganese  behind.  The  oxide 
so  obtained  is  of  a  greenish  gray  colour ;  it  does  not  absorb  oxygen 
at  all  so  rapidly  as  th&  hydrated  oxide  i  but  if  it  be  exposed  to  the 
air  while  hot,  it  rapidly  becomes  brown,  or  even  burns.  But  it  is 
best  obtained  by  mixing  together  chloride  of  manganese,  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  sal  ammoniac,  and  exposing  them  in  a  kind  of  platinum 
crucible  to  a  full  red  heat.  The  chloride  of  manganese  is  decom* 
posed  by  the  carbonate  of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium  and  carbonate 
of  manganese  being  formed  5  Mn.Cl.  and  Na.O. .  CO,  giving  Na. 
CI.  and  Mn.O. .  C.Og.  The  carbonic  acid  is,  however,  driven  oflTby 
the  high  temperature,  and  the  protoxide  of  manganese  set  free,  being 
evolved  in  presence  of  the  sal  ammoniac,  which  readily  yields  hy- 
drogen, is  prevented  from  passing  to  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation. 
The  oxide  obtained  at  this  high  temperature  has  no  tendency  to 
combine  farther  with  oxygen  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
may  hence  be  easily  preserved. 

The  oxide  is  of  various  shades  of  grayish  green,  according  to  the 
method  of  preparation.  It  is  without  action  on  vegetable  colours, 
but  it  combines  with  all  the  acids,  evolving  in  some  cases,  as  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  intense  heat,  and  forms  salts  remarkable  for  their  d^f* 
initeness  and  neutrality.  These  salts  are  generally  colourless,  hue 
often  of  a  peculiar  rose  colour,  which  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of 
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any  higher  degree  of  oxidation,  but  to  a  peculiar  (isomeric)  con- 
dition of  the  salt  itself. 

Sesquioxide  of  Manganese. — MngO^.  Equivalent  992  or  79*4.  This 
oxide  is  found  in  nature  in  considerable  quantity,  either  pure,  as  in 
the  mineral  braunite^  or  combined  with  water,  as  in  the  mineral  man- 
ganiie.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  exposing  the  peroxide  for 
a  short  time  to  a  dull  red  heat,  but  it  is  difficult  to  manage  the  de- 
composition of  that  substance  so  that  it  shall  not  proceed  too  far. 
The  sesquioxide  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour;  exposed  to  a  strong 
heat  it  is  partly  decomposed,  evolving  oxygen,  and  being  reduced 
to  the  state  of  red  oxide.  It  combines  with  acids,  forming  salts 
which  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  which  are  isomorphous  with 
those  of  alumina.  Its  salts  are  immediately  decolorized  by  sulphur- 
ous acid  and  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  oxide  possesses  the 
property  of  staining  glass  purple  or  violet,  and  by  this  character  an 
exceedingly  small  trace  of  manganese  can  be  detected  by  fusing  the 
substance  with  borax  in  the  oxidating  flame  of  the  blowpipe. 

Peroxide  of  Manganeaey  or  Black  Oxide, — Mn.Og.  Equivalent  ^46 
or  43.7.  This  substance,  which  is  the  most  abundant  source  of 
manganese,  and  that  from  which  all  its  technical  applications  are 
derived,  exists  in  nature  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Crystallized  and  pure, 
it  forms  the  mineral  pyro/ttn^e  ;  combined  with  water,  2Mn.02+H. 
0.,  it  constitutes  the  mineral  Wadd^  which,  in  an  impure  form,  con- 
taminated with  variable  quantities  of  peroxide  of  iron,  carbonate  of 
lime,  aud  carbonate  of  barytes,  forms  the  earthy  varieties,  which  are 
those  usually  found  in  commerce.  This  oxide  may  be  prepared  ar- 
tificially by  decomposing  the  protochloride  of  manganese  by  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  lime,  Mn.Gl.  and  2Ca.O. +  01.  producing  2Ca.O]. 
and  Mn.Oj.  It  is  also  produced  when  permanganate  of  potash  is  de- 
composed by  any  organic  substance.  In  these  cases  it  is  precipita- 
ted in  combination  with  one  equivalent  of  water,  Mn.Oj+H.O.,  from 
which  it  may  be  freed  by  a  temperature  below  redness. 

This  peroxide  of  manganese  is  black ;  exposed  to  heat,  it  abandons 
oxygen,  being  reduced  first  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide,  and  finally 
to  that  of  red  oxide.  It  does  not  unite  with  either  acids  or  alkalies ; 
but,  when  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed  in  the 
manner  fully  described  under  the  head  of  oxygen,  in  pa^e  244.  Its 
use  in  the  preparation  of  chlorine  has  been  also  noticed,  page  301. 
An  important  object  to  which  it  is  applied  is  to  peroxidize  the  iron 
contained  in  the  ordinary  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 
If  the  iron  were  as  protoxide,  it  would  colour  the  glass  green  \  but  the 
red  oxide  produces  only  a  very  faint  yellowish  tinge ;  and  as  the 
protoxide  of  manganese  is  itself  destitute  of  colouring  power,  by  the 
action  of  Mn.02  on  2Fe.O.  there  are  formed  Mn.O.  and  FcjO,,  two 
substances  which  have  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  glass  \  if,  how- 
ever, the  peroxide  of  manganese  be  added  in  excess,  a  purple  colour 
.18  produced. 

Of  the  complex  oxides,  the  red  oxide  i^  alone  of  interest.  It  is 
the  most  stable  of  the  compounds  of  manganese ;  and  whenever  the 
quantity  of  this  metal  present  in  a  substance  is  to  be  determined  by 
analysis,  it  is  always  as  the  red  oxide  that  it  is  obtained.  A  solution 
of  any  salt  of  manganese,  being  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  a  caus* 
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tic  alkali,  the  precipitate,  cautiously  washed  and  ignited  in  an  open 
crucible,  gives  the  quantity  of  red  oxide  corresponding  to  the  quan- 
tity of  manganese  present.  The  varvacite,  the  other  complex  oxide, 
is  a  mineral  of  rare  occurrence,  and  only  of  interest  as  it  may  be 
mistaken  for  the  peroxide,  to  which  it  is  inferior  in  technical  value. 
The  peroxide  of  manganese  fuund  in  commerce  is  never  quite  pure ;  and  as  its 
use  in  the  srts,  and,  consequently,  its  price,  are,  generally  speaking,  due  exclosively 
to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  it  is  capable  of  yielding,  a  ready  mode  of  effecting  its  anal> 
ysis  becomes  of  great  importance.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  this  maybe  ao- 
oomplisbed  upon  very  simple  principles,  and  in  a  short  time,  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy for  all  practical  purposes.  The  first  consists  in  converting  oxalic  acid  into 
carbonic  acid,  by  means  of  the  second  atom  of  oxygen  which  the  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese contains ;  for  Mn.Os  and  GtOs  produce  Mn.O.  and  2C.0t.  For  this  purpose 
100  grains  of  the  manganese  are  to  be  introduced  into  a  weighed  flask,  and  150 
grains  of  oxalic  acid,  dissolved  in  600  grains  of  water,  are  to  be  then  poured  up<m 
it ;  to  this  350  grains  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  to  be  Sdded,  and  the  orifice  of  the  flask 
dosed  by  a  cork,  through  which  passes  a  tube  containing  fragments  of  recently-fiised 
chloride  of  calcium.  The  weight  of  this  cork  and  tube  are  to  be  included  in  the  tare 
of  the  flask.  On  the  addition  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  a  brisk  eflTervescence  takes  plaiM9» 
owing  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  passing  over  the  fragments  of 
chloride  of  calcium  in  the  tube,  are  dried,  so  that  the  gas  alone  passes  off.  When 
the  action  slackens,  a  gentle  heat  may  be  applied  until  all  the  oxide  of  manganese 
has  dissolved ;  a  small  quantity  of  a  light  brownish  sediment,  which  generally  forms, 
is  easily  distinguished  from  the  particles  of  black  oxide :  as  soon  as  the  action  is 
quite  over,  the  flask  is  soflered  to  cool,  and  as  it  contains  stfll  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  this  is  removed  by  taking  out  the  cork,  and  blowing  air  into  the  flask 
gently  by  a  glass  tube  ;  the  cork  is  then  to  be  replaced,  and  the  flask,  with  its  con- 
tents, weighed.  It  is  found  to  be  lighter  than  it  and  the  materials  together  had 
been,  and  the  loss  is  the  carbonic  acid.  The  qvantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed  is 
thus  found,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  it  contained  calculated ;  one  fourth  of 
this  had  been  derived  from  the  peroxide  of  manganese  by  its  conversion  into  pro- 
toxide, which  remains  combined  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  liquor,  and  the  quantity 
of  peroxide  in  the  100  grains  of  the  ore  is  thus  directly  found.  Thus,  taking  as 
an  example  an  actual  determination,  the  flask  and  materials  weighed  altogether 
1876  crains ;  after  the  action  bad  terminated  it  weighed  1816*5  grains ;  the  loss 
was,  therefore,  59  5.    This  consisted  of  16  3  of  carbon  and  43-2  of  oxygen.    The 

oxygen  derived  from  the  mineral  was,  therefore,  -^=10-8,  which  represent  59 

grains  of  pure  peroxide  of  manganese  in  the  100  of  the  substance  used. 

The  second  mode  of  analysis  consists  in  treating  a  certain  quantity  of  the  native 
oxide  with  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid,  and  passing  the  chlorine  so  evolved  through 
water  in  which  lime  is  diffused ;  chloride  of  lime  is  formed.  A  certain  quantity  of 
protoeulphate  of  iron  (green  copperas)  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime  added  thereto,  until  the  iron  liquor  ceases  to  strike  a  blue  colour 
with  a  drop  of  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash ;  then  comparing  the  quantity  of 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  required  with  the  quantity  that  was  produced,  the 
total  quantity  of  chlorine  generated,  and,  hence,  the  total  quantity  of  oxygen  availa- 
ble in  the  mineral,  are  known.  The  theory  of  the  process  may  be  still  more  simply 
expressed  by  the  formulae  of  the  bodies  engaged,  as  follows :  Mn.Ot  and  2H.C1., 
acting  together,  produce  Mn.Cl.  and  2H.0.,  while  CI.  is  given  off  as  gas ;  this  combines 
with  Ca.O.  When  the  compound  Ca.O.Cl.  is  brought  in  contact  with  2(Fe.O. .  S.O3), 
the  oxygen  passing  from  the  lime  to  the  iron,  we  have  Ca.Cl.  and  FesO, .  SS-O,  pro- 
duced. As  long  as  any  protosulphate  of  iron  exists,  the  solution  gives  Prussian 
blue  with  the  red  prussiate  of  potash ;  but  when  all  the  iron  is  changed  t(4  peroxide, 
the  blue  colour  is  no  longer  produced.  The  following  example  of  an  actual  opera- 
tion will  complete  this  explanation.  100  grains  of  commercial  oxide  of  manganese 
were  placed  in  a  flask  with  about  one  ounce  of  strong  spirits  of  salt,  and  the  chlo- 
rine evolved  was  conducted  by  a  bent  tube  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  jar  containing 
1600  grains  of  water  with  100  grains  of  slacked  Ihne ;  when  the  oxide  of  manga- 
nese bad  been  completely  decomposed  by  the  muriatic  acid,  and  all  evolution  of 
chlorine  had  ceased,  a  quantity  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  was  filtered  for 
use  ;  this  being  very  strong,  500  grains  of  it  were  diluted  with  1000  of  water.  On 
the  other  hand,  100  of  crystallized  protosulphate  of  iron  were  dissolved  in  1000 
grains  of  water,  and  the  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  added  thereto  by  dropi 
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from  an  accuraul;  gradoated  Inbs,  onto,  bj  ths  test  of  red  pnuEiate  or  poudi,  m 
the  iron  was  peroiidiaed.  It  required  1300  grains  of  the  dilute  eolutioa,  aod  bmov 
433  of  the  strong  solution.  Now,  as  100  grains  or  the  mineral  bad  given  1600 
grains  of  this  strong  soIutiuB,  the  433  grains  corresponded  to  S7  grains ;  the  arail- 
abte  oxfgcn  of  which  was  exactly  equivalent  to  transfer  the  iron  of  the  protoeol- 
pbate  to  the  state  of  peroxide.  Now  the  100  graina  coataia  45-6  of  water.  S9  El  oT 
acid,  and  25'6  of  protoxide  of  iron,  coDsiBliog  of  19-7  of  iron  and  6  8  of  oxygen,  and 
it  tequires  ooe  half  more,  ttiat  is,  2'B,  to  form  peroxide.  The  resnlt  is,  thai  in  ttia 
37  grains  of  commercial  oxide  of  manganese,  the  STailable  oxygen  is  S'9,  and  the 
quantity  of  pare  peroxide  consequentiy  15  8  grains,  or  S8'7  per  cent.  This  whole 
process,  altbongfa,  when  thus  described  in  detail,  it  may  appear  comi^ex,  is  exceed- 
in^y  simple  in  execution,  and  does  not  occupy  much  time.  In  accuracy,  the  two 
BMhods  are  about  equal,  giving  results  which  may  be  depeoded  on  lo  one  per  cent 

A  Diode  haa  t>eeB  recommended,  which  consists  in  simply  adding  the  green  aol- 
^tate  of  iron  directly  to  the  muriate  acid  and  oxide  of  manganese  in  the  flask,  nnlil 
the  salt  is  found  t«  be  slightly  in  excess  by  the  filtered  liquor  giving  Prussian  Mae 
with  red  pruBsisle  of  potash  ;  the  quantity  of  green  copperas  added  is  known  by 
baving  previously  weighed  out  a  quantity,  and  then  weighing  what  may  remaia 
aAer  the  process  has  hcen  completed.  If  do  <diloiine  could  escape  the  action  of  the 
iron  Bait,  this  method  would  be  much  the  Softest  and  simplest  thu  could  be  en- 
ployed  :  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  so  to  manage  the  decomposition  aa  to  avoid 
Its  partial  loss.  On  this  account,  I  look  upon  Uiis  metbod  as  inferior  in  aocniaey, 
iind  really  not  much  simpler  of  execution,  than  those  previousl  j  described. 

The  composition  of  the  conunercial  oxide  is  very  variable,  but  the  general  UmilB 
may  be  considered  as  being  between  60  and  TO  per  cent,  of  pure  peroxide  in  100. 
Frequently,  the  commercial  substance  containa  sesquiozide,  or  one  of  the  comptal 
oxides ;  bat  in  all  these  cases,  the  methods  given,  as  diey  determine  the  quantity  of 
available  oxygen,  show  the  true  value  of  the  specimen,  do  matter  what  lire  slate  ol 
combination  of  the  metal  may  be. 

Manganic  Jcid. — ^Mn.Oj.  Equivalent  646  or  517.  If  peroxide 
of  manganese  be  mixed  with  caUBtic  potash,  or  carbonate  or  nitrate 
of  potash,  in  a  crucible,  and  ignited  strongly,  a  green  fused  mass  is 
obtained,  which  dissolves  in  a  soinll  quantity  of  water  wilb  a  fine 
grasB-green  colour.  After  some  time,  particularly  if  the  solution 
be  diluted,  it  gradually  changes  colour,  a  brown  precipitate  separ- 
ates, and  the  liquor  becomes  of  a  splendid  red  colour.  This  sub- 
atance  first  got  the  name  of  mintrai  chameleon  from  these  chang-es, 
but  their  production  is  now  known  to  depend  on  the  formation  of 
two  distiact  acids  of  manganese.  The  peroxide  of  manganese  in 
these  cases  combines  with  another  atom  of  oxygen  to  form  man- 
ganic acid,  which  unites  with  the  potash.  If  potash,  caustic  or  car- 
bonated, be  used,  the  oxygen  is  derived  from  the  air  ;  if  nitre,  it  sup- 
plies oxygen  ;  but  the  best  source  consists  in  mixing  four  parts  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  in  fine  powder  wilh  3}  parts  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  adding  thereto  five  parts  of  caustic  potash  dissolved  in 
a  small  quantity"  of  water.  This  mixture  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, powdered,  and  afterward  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible,  at  a 
low  red  heat  insufficient  for  fusion.  By  digestion  of  this  mass  in 
eold  water,  a  deep  green  solution  is  obtained,  from  which,  by  evap- 
oration Tn  vacuo,  the  manganale  of  potash  is  obtained  in  crystals. 
The  salts  of  this  acid  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  the  sulphuric 
and  chromic  acids.  They  are  decomposed  very  easily,  particularly 
if  organic  matter  be  present,  and  the  acid  itself  is  hence  incapable 
of  being  exhibited  in  an  isolated  form. 

Permanganic  ^«J.— Mn.O,.  Equivalent  1392  or  1I1-4.  When  m 
folulion  of  manganate  of  potash  is  diluted  with  boiling  water,  a  oo> 
/ious  precipitate  of  hydratod  peroxide  of  manganese  forms,  and  a 
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fine  crimson  Bolution  of  permanganate  of  potash  is  obtained. 
SMn.Og  produces  Mn.O,  and  MnsO,.  By  rapidly  eraporating  this 
solution  until  a  pellicle  forms,  an  abundant  crop  of  crystals  of  per- 
manganate of  potash  is  obtained  on  cooling:  these  are  isomorphous 
with  the  percblorate  of  potash^  and  are  almost  completely  black, 
but  with  a  very  peculiar  bronze  lustre.  The  salts  of  this  acid  ar^ 
very  stable,  and  by  treating  the  permanganate  of  barytes  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  deep  crimson  solution  of 
permanganic  acid  is  obtained.  This  acid  cannot  be,  had  solid,  ac- 
cording to  Mitscherlich,  its  solution  when  heated  to  100^  F.  being 
decomposed  into  peroxide  of  manganese  and  oxygen  gas.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  solid  substance  described  as  dry  perman- 
ganic acid  by  some  chemists  contained  some  other  matter  combined 
with  it. 

The  formation  of  these  acids  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
peroxide  of  manganese  has  been  already  noticed,  and  the  most 
delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  manganese  in  minerals  consists  in 
fusing  a  fragment  of  the  substance  with  a  little  carbonate  of  soda 
on  a  slip  of  platina  foil,  by  means  of  the  oxidizing  flame  of  the  blow- 
pipe. The  mass,  on  cooling,  becomes  apple-green,  from  the  forma- 
tion  of  manganat^  of  soda,  if  there  be  the  smallest  trace  of  manga- 
nese in  the  substance  used. 

There  is  but  one  sulphuret  of  manganese.  It  is  found  as  a  min- 
eral, and  formed  also  by  heating  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphur 
(page  285).  It  is  precipitated  in  a  hydrated  state,  when  a  solution 
of  manganese  is  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  Its 
colour  is  then  flesh  red.     Its  formula  is  Mn.S. 

The  detection  of  manganese  is  very  simple.  When  in  a  solid 
form,  its  compounds  are  recognised  by  giving  before  the  blowpipe  a 
purple  glass  with  borax,  and  a  green  bead  with  carbonate  of  soda. 
In  solution,  if  the  manganese  be  as  protoxide,  the  solution  is  col* 
ourless,  and  yields  with  the  caustic  alkalies  a  white  precipitate  (Mn. 
0.),  rapidly  becomin?  brown  ^n804)  :  with  the  alkaline  carbonates, 
a  white  precipitate,  Mn.O.  .  C.O2 ;  and  with  hydrosulphuret  of  4im» 
monia,  a  flesh  red  hydrated  sulphuret.  The  yellow  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash precipitates  the  salts  of  manganese  pure  white,  if  there  be  no 
trace  of  iron  present.    When  the  manganese  is  not  in  the  state  of 

{protoxide,  the  solution  is  always  coloured  red  or  green.  These  so- 
utions  are  decolorized  by  sulphurous  acid  and  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, which  absorbs  oxygen  from  all  the  higher  degrees  of  oxida- 
tion, and  a  colourless  solution  of  protoxide  is  then  obtained,  which 
gives  the  reactions  already  described. 

SECTION  ni. 

XBTiLLS  or  THB  THlBn  CLASS. 

Of  Iron. 

This  is  the  most  extensively  distributed,  and  also  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  metals;  it  may, indeed, be  considered  as  being,  after 
those  elements  necessary  to  the  functions  of  animal  existence,  that 
which  is  most  indispensable  to  man  for  the  wants  of  ordinary  life. 
*)tt  its  employment  and  applicatirata  is  founded  every  important 
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Step  which  marks  the  gradual  progress  of  the  human  race  from  bar 
barism  to  civilization.  The  difficulties  which  its  reduction  from  the 
state  of  ore  present,  the  variety  of  conditions  necessary  for  its  being 
successfully  wrought  into  useful  forms,  and  the  pre-eminent  advan- 
tage  it  possesses  over  every  other  metal  for  the  construction  equally 
of  the  simplest  tool  and  the  most  complete  machine,  for  the  imple- 
ments of  war  as  well  as  peace,  all  combine  to  excite  the  energies 
of  a  people  to  its  acquisition,  whether  by  their  own  labour  or  by 
commerce  ;  and  thus  impel  them  to  mental  activity  and  civilization, 
either  of  native  and  independent  growth,  or  borrowed  from  more 
advanced  neighbours.  As  gold  and  jewels  hence  become  the  type 
of  ignorant  and  barbaric  pomp,  so  iron  may  be  reg^arded  as  the  great- 
est material  source  of  national  intelligence  and  mdustry. 

Iron  exists  in  nature  under  a  variety  of  forms ;  it  is  found  native ; 
for,  in  addition  to  loose  blocks  of  metallic  iron  found  on  the  surface 
in  various  countries,  and  to  which  a  diflTerent  nature  may  be  assigned, 
it  is  found  in  veins,  in  mines,  in  Kussia  and  America.  Its  most 
abundant  form  is  that  of  oxide,  either  pure,  forming  the  various 
black  and  magnetic  oxides,  the  hssmatite,  or  red  oxide,  &c.,  or  com- 
bined with  carbonic  acid,  constituting  the  clay  iron  stone  from  which 
the  iron  of  commerce  is  principally  extracted.  Its  sulphurets  are 
also  found  in  abundance,  and  native  arseniates,  phosphates,  sulphates, 
and  other  salts  have  been  found. 

A  most  remarkable  source  of  iron  is  one  not  truly  terrestrial,  but 
that,  occasionally,  masses  appear  in  our  atmosphere  at  great  heights 
above  the  surface,  and  presenting  all  the  appearances  of  vivid  igni- 
tion and  combustion  ;  they  move  generally  with  great  velocity  ob- 
liquely towards  the  ground,  and  generally,  before  touching,  or  at  the 
moment  of  contact  with  the  surface,  burst  with  an  explosion,  scat- 
tering their  fragments  to  considerable  distances.  These  masses  are 
termed  csrolithes ;  they  consist,  in  general,  of  an  alloy  of  iron,  with 
some  nickel  and  chrome,  with  traces  of  other  metals,  and  are  generally 
invested  with  a  vitreous  glaze  of  earthy  matter,  which  is  constituted 
of  ^linerals  (olivine  and  pyroxene)  found  native  in  volcanic  rocks. 
The  only  theory  which  can  explain  the  origin  of  these  meteors  is,, 
that  they  are  expelled  violently  from  the  active  volcanoes  which 
telescopic  research  has  proved  to  exist  in  great  numbers  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon,  and  that,  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  our  satellite,  they  come  under  the  influence  of  this  earth,  and 
fall  towards  its  surface.  No  such  substances  are  ever  found  pro* 
jected  from  terrestrial  volcanoes. 

The  general  principles  of  the  smelting  of  the  clay  iron  stone 
have  been  already  noticed  (p.  334),  both  considering  it  as  a  mere  car- 
bonate of  iron,  and  where  it  contains  clay,  silica,  and  alumina,  so 
as  to  render  lime  necessary  as  a  flux.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable 
property  of  iron— one  on  which  rests,  perhaps,  its  most  useful  appli- 
cations— that  the  metal  so  obtained  is  not  pure.  The  iron,  when 
reduced,  combines  with  a  quantity  of  carbon,  generally  about  five 
per  cent.,  approximating  to  the  formula  G.+  4Fe.,  and  forming  cast 
iron,  which  is  easily  fusible,  while  the  pure  metal  is  almost  quite 
infusible.  The  cast  iron  is,  however,  not  by  any  means  a  pure  car- 
buret of  iron ;  it  contains  small  quantities  of  silicon  and  phosphorus. 
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tccording  to  the  proportions  of  which  it  Taries  in  properties,  so  as 
to  constitute  a  number  of  varieties,  known  in  the  arts  by  their  col- 
our and  texture,  but  of  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak  here. 
When  cast  iron  remains  under  water  for  a  considerable  time,  it  be- 
comes gradually  oxidized,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  being  formed, 
and  the  carbon  remaining  under  the  form  of  a  spongy  mass,  pre- 
serving, even  in  minute  details,  the  figure  of  the  original  mass. 

Cast  iron  has  a  great  tendency  to  crystallize  in  becoming  solid, 
and  then  expands  powerfully  ;  hence  its  property  of  filling  up  tbe 
most  minute  crevices  of  moulds  into  which  it  is  poured  in  the  li- 
quid state,  and  its  multifarious  uses  for  making  castings,  from 
whence  it  derives  its  name. 

Pure  or  maileabie  iron  is  made  from  cast  iron  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  fact  that,  though  iron  and  carbon  are  both  combustible,  yet 
carbon  is  the  more  so  of  the  two.  Hence,  if  cast  iron  be  melted  in 
ft  reverberatory  furnace  (see  p.  333),  and  exposed  to  a  current  of 
air,  the  carbon  is  gradually  burned  out,  the  metal  becomes  less  and 
less  fusiUe,  and  ultimately  breaks  up  into  an  incoherent  granular 
mass  like  sand ;  by  then  increasing  the  heat,  these  grains  aggluti- 
nate, and  are  worked  up  into  a  ball  about  the  size  of  a  large  loaf, 
which  is  taken  out  of  the  furnace  on  a  shovel,  and  subjected  to 
great  pressure  by  machinery.  The  soft,  pasty  particles  of  malleable 
iron  are  thus  welded  to  each  other,  and  any  portions  of  liquid,  un- 
altered cast  iron  that  might  remain  are  squirted  out,  as  water 
would  be  by  pressure  from  the  pores  of  a  sponge ;  this  lump  of 
malleable  iron  is  then  passed  through  a  succession  of  rollers,  driven 
by  powerful  steam  engines ;  each  pair  of  rollers  having  a  smaller  in- 
terval than  the  preceding,  the  mass  is  gradually  elongated  into  a 
bar,  and  finally  is  delivered,  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  furnace,  in 
the  form  of  the  soft  bar  iron  of  commerce.  The  heat  evolved  by 
the  enormous  pressure  to  which  the  metal  is  subjected  in  this  pro- 
cess is  so  great,  that  the  bar  remains  soft  enough  to  be  moulded 
by  the  rollers  all  through  its  passage. 

This  process  by  the  reverberatory  furnace  is  termed  j^ud/tng,  and 
has  been  very  much  improved  lately  by  burning  out  tbe  carbon  by 
means  of  a  certain  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  or  oxide  of  manganese. 
Thus,  by  heating  together  two  parts  of  cast  iron  and  one  of  scales 
of  black  oxide  of  iron  from  a  forge,  all'  the  carbon  and  oxygen  pass 
ofifas  carbonic  acid,  and  the  iron  of  both  remains  pure.-  Fe304  and 
Fefij  produce  Fe,t  and  Gi04. 

The  bar  iron  thus  obtained  differs  remarkably  from  the  cast  iron 
in  all  characters :  it  is  soft,  flexible,  ductile,  and  malleable,  none  of 
which  properties  cast  iron  possesses.  It  fuses  only  at  the  very 
highest  temperatures,  and  then  becomes  only  semifluid.  It  is,  con* 
sequently,  quite  impossible  to  run  it  into  moulds.  It  possesses^ 
however,  the  important  character  of  toelding  at  a  white  heat ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  assumes  a  doughy  consistence,  so  that  several  pieces 
of  it,  laid  together,  may  be  kneaded  into  one  by  blows  of  a  hammer 
or  by  pressure  between  rollers,  so  as  to  form  a  single  mass,  the 
points  of  junction  being  totally  undistinguishable.  It  is  thus  that 
•oft  iron  is  always  worked  at  a  white  heat.  Its  strength  is  much 
increased  by  several  pieces  being  thus  welded  together,  and  hence 
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aU  pmrts  which  require  to  posseM  peculiar  tenacity,  such  as  anchora, 
6ce,y  are  always  made,  not  in  a  single  piece,  but  by  thus  welding  to 
gether  a  bundle  of  small  bars. 

A  third  and  equally  important  form  in  which  iron  exists  in  the 
arts,  is  that  of  tteel.  Steel  is  intermediate  to  cast  iron  and  bar  iron 
in  constitution,  containing  generally  about  1*5  per  cent,  of  carbon* 
Steel  may  be  formed  directly  from  the  ore  or  from  cast  iron  by  pro* 
portioning  the  action  of  the  fuel  and  of  the  air  in  the  furnaces  so  as 
to  leave  combined  with  the  iron  as  much  carbon  as  constitutes  steeL 
But  the  most  important  and  curious  mode  of  making  steel  is  by  what 
is  termed  cementation.  Bars  of  iron  are  laid  in  boxes,  imbedded  in 
powdered  charcoal,  and  exposed  for  some  hours  to  a  full  red  heat ; 
the  carbon  gradually  penetrates  through  the  whole  substance  of  the 
iron,  changing  it  into  a  bar  of  steel  of  pretty  uniform  structure. 
The  bar  becomes  frequently  blistered  from  gas  bubbles  forming  in 
its  substance.  This  process  can  be  effected  even  though  the  car* 
bon  may  not  directly  touch  the  iron,  provided  oxygen  be  present } 
carbonic  oxide  being  formed,  whidi  is  decomposed  by  the  iron,  half 
the  carbon  being  absorbed,  and  carbonic  acid  given  off.  It  is  the  es* 
cape  of  this  last  gas  under  the  form  of  bubbles  that  produces  the 
blistering  of  steel.  The  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  oxide  takes 
place  at  the  surface  of  the  bar  in  great  part,  but  the  carbon  is  trans- 
ferred from  particle  to  particle  of  the  iron  until  the  entire  mass  as* 
sumes  the  same  constitution.  Steel  is  harder  and  more  fusible  than 
pure  iron,  but  its  peculiar  hardness  is  given  to  it  only  when  it  has 
been  heated  to  redness  and  suddenly  cooled }  it  is  then  exceedingly 
brittle,  hard,  and  elastic,  and  is  thus  fitted  for  its  extensive  use  in 
cutting  instruments,  pivots,  files,  &c.  The  steel,  when  it  has  cooled 
slowly,  is  so  soft  that  it  is  easily  engraved  upon,  cut,  and  may  be 
welded  with  soft  iron ;  the  instrument  being  so  constructed,  it  is 
heated  to  redness  and  suddenly  cooled ;  it  is  thus  hardened,  but  is 
still  unfit  for  being  employed  until  it  is  tempered  to  the  particular 
use  for  which  it  is  destined  by  being  heated  in  oil  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, and  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  By  this  means  the  excess 
of  hardness  is  got  rid  of,  and  the  steel  remains  of  the  quality  re- 
quired. 

The  peculiar  property  of  iron  and  steel  of  becoming  magnetic, 
has  been  described  in  page  143.  Not  only  is  iron  m  the  pure 
state,  and  when  combined  with  carbon,  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
but  several  of  its  oxides  and  sulphurets  possess  the  same  charac- 
ter I  of  these,  one  constitutes,  indeed,  the  natural  magnet,  the  native 
loadstime.  , 

Pure  iron  is  bluish  white,  exceedingly  brilliant,'  very  malleable 
and  ductile  ;  it  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  metals.  Its  specific  grav* 
ity  is  7*8.  It  becomes  pasty  when  intensely  heated,  whence  its  re- 
markable power  of  welding,  which  belongs,  besides,  to  platinum  and 
sodium. 

When  iron  in  mass  is  exposed  to  dry  air,  it  does  not  become  ox* 
idized ;  but  when  in  a  state  of  very  minute  division,  it  takes  fire 
when  gently  warmed,  and  burns,  forming  peroxide  of  iron ;  when 
strongly  heated  in  oxygen  gas,  as  by  attaching  a  little  sulphur  or  a 
bit  of  taper  wick  to  a  wire,  and  plunging  it  into  a  vessel  of  o&ygeo^ 
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it  bums  with  exeeeding  bdriUianey,  and  forms  globules  of  black  ox* 
ide  of  iron,  Fes04.  The  tni«  product  of  the  combustion  is  peroxide, 
FogOa,  but  this  loses  one  ninth  of  its  oxygen  by  the  intense  temipera* 
ture,  and  forms  the  black  magnetic  oxide.  It  is  hence  that,  when 
iron  is  burned  in  oxygen  gas^  the  oxide,  which  is  thrown  off  in  mi- 
nute grains,  collects  on  the  inside  of  the  jar  as  peroxide,  but  the  lar« 
ger  globules,  which  are  intensely  heated  for  feome  time  before  they 
melt  off  the  wire,  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  black  oxide.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  iron  decomposes  water  in  the  absence  of  an 
acid,  but  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  even  of  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duces decided  action,  and  hence  the  rapid  corrosion  of  iron  in  damp 
air,  forming  carbonate  of  iron  (rust).  In  dilute  sulphuric  acid  iron 
dissolves  with  great  rapidity,  evolving  hydrogen,  which,  however, 
is  very  impure,  for  even  the  softest  iron  contains  traces  of  carboni 
which  combines  with  some  of  the  hydrogen,  forming  compounds, 
which  give  the  gas  a  peculiar  odour,  and  colour  its  flame  yellow. 
At  a  red  heat  water  is  decomposed  rapidly  by  iron,  as  fully  descri* 
bed  in  p.  24^.  If  iron  be  immersed  in  water  holding  potash,  lime, 
or  soda  in  solution,  or  if  the  iron  be  covered  up  in  quicklime,  all 
rusting  is  prevented,  probably  from  any  carbonic  acid  present  being 
totally  taken  up  by  the  base. 

A  remarkable  property  of  iron,  though  not  absolutely  peculiar  to 
it  alone,  is,  that  when  placed  in  contact  with  the  hydrated  nitric  acid, 
sp.  gr.  1-35,  it  may  remain  unacted  on,  hecomvog  passive ;  although, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  that  acid 
with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide.  This  passive  condition  may  be  pro- 
duced in  many  ways.  1st.  If  one  end  of  a  long  iron  wire  be  igni- 
ted, and  then,  when  cool,  the  wire  be  immersed  in  the  acid,  the  ig- 
nited end  being  dipped  first,  it  remains  unaltered.  2d.  If  a  pieee 
of  platina  wire  be  fastened  to  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  and  then  immer- 
sed in  the  acid,  the  platina  first,  dd.  By  placing  a  platina  wire  in 
the  acid,  then  immersing  an  iron  wire  in  contact  with  it,  the  platina 
wire  may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  iron  wire  remain  passive.  4th.  By 
making  the  iron  wire  the  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery.  5th. 
By  contact  with  a  wire  already  passive ;  thus,  an  iron  wire  being 
immersed  in  the  acid,  as  in  No.  3,  another  wire  may  be  put  in  con- 
tact with  it,  and  the  first  then  withdrawn,  and  so  on  for  an  unlimited 
succession  of  wires.  These  are  not  the  only  methods,  but  merely 
the  most  remarkable. 

The  properties  of  iron  thus  rendered  passive  are  curious.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  lost  all  tendency  to  unite  with  oxygen ;  it  does  not 
dissolve  in  acids ;  it  does  not  precipitate  copper  from  its  solutions; 
and  when  used  as  a  positive  electrode  for  a  voltaic  battery,  oxygen 
is  evolved  from  it  precisely  as  if  the  electrode  had  been  platinum. 
We  do  not  as  yet  know  the  true  theory  of  these  effects.  The  most 
available  explanation  is,  that  the  iron,  by  an  alteration  of  molecular 
structure,  assumes  a  condition  by  which  it  becomes  similar  in  its 
electrical  relations  to  the  noble  metals.  It  is  possible  that  this 
property  may  be  connected  with  the  equivalency  of  two  equivalents 
of  the  iron  and  manganese  group  of  metals  to  one  of  chlorine,  and 
chat  when,  by  a  change  of  molecular  arrangement,  like  isomerism^ 
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the  particle  becomes  Fci  in  place  of  Fe*,  it  is  incapable  of  acting  as 
the  positive  element  in  galvanic  or  chemical  combinations. 

The  equivalent  of  iron  is  not  so  accurately  known  as  those  of 
metals  much  less  important  and  less  common.  The  best  determi- 
nations make  it  about  339  upon  the  oxygen,  and  27*2  upon  the  hy- 
drogen scale.    Its  symbol  is  Fe.,  from  its  Latin  name. 

Oxides  of  Iron. — ^Iroft  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions, 
forming  a  protoxide  and  a  sesquioxide,  and  these,  again,  unite  to  form 
complex  oxides,  the  black  or  magnetic  oxides  of  iron. 

Protoxide  of  Iron. — Fe.O.  Equivalent  439  or  35*2.  This  oxide 
oannot  be  obtained  pure  in  a  dry  state,  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  absorbs  oxygen.  It  exists  as  the  basis  of  a  very  extensive  class 
of  salts,  the  green  or  protosalts  of  iron.  From  their  solutions,  it  is 
precipitated  by  an  alkali  as  a  white  hydrate,  which  rapidly  becomes 
green,  and  finally  brown-red,  from  absorption  of  oxygen.  If  we  at- 
tempt  to  form  the  protoxide  by  processes  similar  to  those  described 
for  obtaining  protoxide  of  manganese,  the  iron  is  reduced  either  to 
black  oxide  or  to  the  metallic  state.  This  oxide  exists  native,  com- 
bined with  carbonic  acid,  in  the  common  carbonate  of  iron,  and  is  the 
form  in  which  the  metal  exists,  dissolved  in  all  chalybeate  springs. 

Peroxide  of  Iron. — FejOj.  Equivalent  978  or  78'4.  This  substance 
exists  in  very  great  abundance  in  nature,  crystallized  in  rhombohe- 
drons,  beinff  isomorphous  with  the  crystallized  alumina,  corundum. 
This,  the  ologist  iron^  constitutes  the  celebrated  Elba  iron  ore.  It 
forms,  in  a  more  or  less  hydrated  condition,  the  kematiie^  of  various 
shades  of  red  and  brown,  from  which  a  great  deal  of  the  best  iron 
and  steel  is  made.  It  exists  in  a  variety  of  minerals,  and  forms  the 
red  or  yellow  colouring  matter  of  clay  and  of  the  different  kinds  of 
ochres.  I  have  noticed  that  when  iron  is  burned  in  a  full  supply  of 
oxygen,  this  red  oxide  is  formed,  and  it  is  produced  also  when  iron 
rusts,  for  the  protocarbonate  which  first  forms  is  gradually  decom- 
posed, abandoning  its  acid,  and  absorbing  oxygen.  It  is  thus  that 
the  margins  of  chalybeate  springs  become  coated  with  an  ochrey 
deposite  ;  the  carbonate  of  iron  originally  dissolved  being  gradually 
converted  into  red  oxide,  while  the  carbonic  acid  passes  ofif. 

The  peroxide  of  iron  may  be  artificially  prepared  by  precipitating 
a  solution  of  any  of  its  salts  with  an  alkaJi  caustic  or  carbonated. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  carbonic  acid  is  given  ofif,  as  the  peroxide  of 
iron  does  not  combine  with  it.  The  hydrated  peroxide  which  is 
precipitated  is  of  a  light  reddish-brown  colour,  but  when  dried  it 
becomes  dark*  brown.  Strongly  ignited,  it  becomes  nearly  black ; 
and,  indeed,  by  an  intense  heat  it  loses  some  of  its  oxygen,  3(Fe|0,) 
giving  2(Fe304),  and  0.  escaping,  being  decomposed  just  as  the  ses- 
quioxide of  manganese,  but  requiring  much  greater  heat.  The  per- 
oxide of  iron  combines  with  acids  to  form  salts,  which  are  all  acid, 
and  easily  decomposed.  They  will  be  described  hereafter.  Its 
ehemical  combinations  resemble  those  of  alumina  and  sesquioxide 
of  manganese,  with  which  they  are  isomorphous. 

When  a  solution  of  a  protosalt  of  iron  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
gradually  absorbs  oxygen  until  two  thirds  of  the  iron  become  pei^ 
oxidized,  and  then  the  decomposition  ceases.  The  liquor  then  con- 
tains a  compound  oxide,  Fe.O.  +Fefi9f  and  on  the  addition  of  a  caus- 
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tic  alkali  this  ia  precipitated  as  a  blackpowder,  which,  when  dry,  is 
powerfully  attracted  by  the  magnet.  This  is  the  artificial  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron.  It  may  be  prepared  at  will  by  taking  three  equal 
portions  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  perozidizing  two  of  them  by 
means  of  a  little  boiling  nitric  acid,  then  mixing  the  solutions,  and 
precipitating  the  whole  by  water  of  caustic  ammonia.  The  precip- 
itate IS  a  hydrate,  but  may  be  deprived  of  the  water  without  altera- 
tion. 

This  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  exists  native  in  great  abundance ;  it 
constitutes  the  common  loadstone,  and  is  that  produced  when  iron 
is  oxidized  at  high  temperatures.  It  thus  constitutes  the  scales  of 
iron  which  form  in  smithies  and  forges  during  the  successive  heat- 
ings and  hammerings  to  which  the  metal  is  subjected.  These  scales* 
of  iron  are,  however,  not  uniform  in  constitution,  and  are  hence  in- 
ferior as  a  steady  medicinal  agent  to  the  oxide  artificially  prepared 
by  precipitation. 

Sulphurets  of  Iron. — Sulphur  combines  with  iron  in  three  propor- 
tions, forming  the  protosuiphuret,  the  sesquisulphuret,  and  the  bi* 
sulphuret.  These  again  combine,  so  as  to  produce  complex  (mag- 
netic) sulphurets.    Other  degrees  (subsulphurets)  are  problematicaJ. 

Protoaulphurei  of  Iron. — Fe.S.  Equivalent  540*4  or  43*3.  The  af- 
finity of  iron  for  sulphur  is  very  remarkable.  If  a  rod  of  iron  be 
heated  to  whiteness,  and  then  touched  to  a  stick  of  sulphur,  they 
combine  with  energy,  and  the  sulphuret  of  iron  flows  down  in  copi* 
ous  drops.  If  vapour  of  sulphur  be  made  to  gush  from  a  jet,  and 
an  iron  wire  heated  to  bright  redness  be  placed  in  it,  it  takes  fire, 
and  bums  with  scintillations  as  brilliantly  as  if  it  had  been  immersed 
in  oxygen  gas.  In  these  cases,  where  the  iron  is  in  excess,  the  pro- 
tosuiphuret is  formed.  It  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  heating 
together  to  bright  redness,  in  a  crucible,  three  parts  of  iron  filings 
or  turnings,  and  two  of  sulphur ;  at  a  high  temperature  the  resulting 
mass  may  be  fused.  This  compound  is  black,  its  fracture  yellowish. 
It  dissolves  in  dilute  acids,  evolving  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  and  form- 
ing a  salt  of  protoxide  oC  iron.  This  is  almost  its  only  use  in  the 
laboratory.  The  manner  of  obtaining  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  from 
it  has  been  described  in  page  292.  This  protosuiphuret  of  iron  ex- 
ists sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  nature,  and  is  dangerous,  particu- 
larly in  coal  mines,  from  the  avidity  with  which,  when  moist,  it  ab- 
sorbs oxygen,  forming  protosulphate  of  iron,  Fe.S.  and  40.  giving 
Fe.O.  .  S.Oj ;  during  which  process  it  occasionally  becomes  so  heat- 
ed as  to  set  fire  to  the  beds  of  coal  near  it,  and  thus  cause  consid- 
erable loss. 

This  sulphuret  may  be  prepared  in  the  moist  way  by  adding  hy- 
drosulphuret  of  ammonia  to  a  protosalt  of  iron.  Thus  Fe.Cl.  and 
S.H.+N.H,  produce  Fe.S.  and  Gl.H.+N.Ha*  It  is  a  jet  black  pow- 
der, which  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  and  when  exposed  moist  to 
the  air,  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  forming  green  copperas, 

Sesquisulphuret  of  Iron.— Fe^S^.  Equivalent  1282  or  102-7.  This 
compound,  which  corresponds  to  the  peroxide,  is  very  instable  ia 
constitution.  It  may  be  prepared  in  the  moist  way  by  adding  to  a 
persalt  of  iron  in  solution,  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  A  black 
precipitate  forms^  which  may  be  dried  in  vacuo.    It  may  be  also 
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E reduced  by  heating  peroxide  of  iron  in  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
ydrogen  gas,  water  being  formed.  It  is  not  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net. It  dissolves  in  acids,  but  one  third  of  the  sulphur  is  precipita- 
tody  two  thirds  only  combininjr  with  hydrogen,  and  the  iron  existing 
in  solution  as  a  protosalt.  Thus  FcaS,  and  2H.CL  give  2(Fe.Cl.) 
and  2H.S.  with  deposition  of  S.  This  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  peroxide  of  iron  is  reduced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  pro* 
toxide,  water  being  formed,  and  sulphur  set  free. 

Bisulphuret  of  Iron.  —  Fe.S,.  Equivalent  741*5  or  59*4.  This 
substance  is  met  with  in  very  large  quantity  in  nature,  constituting 
the  iron  pyrites  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of 
copperas.    It  is  dimorphous  (pages  229-232),  and  in  its  two  forms 

Eossesses  very  different  properties.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially 
y  heating  together  the  protosulphuret  in  a  state  of  minute  division, 
with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur.  When  the  excess  of  sulphur  ha« 
been  distilled  offj  there  remains  a  voluminous  yellow  powder,  noc 
acted  on  by  the  magnet,  and  insoluble  in  acids,  which  is  the  bisul- 
phuret  of  iron*  This  bisulphuret  of  iron  is  found  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  which  belong  properly  to  the  different  kinds  of  native  oxidea 
of  iron,  which  being  probably  acted  on  by  vapour. of  sulphur  from 
volcanic  sources,  have  lost  their  oxygen,  and,  without  being  melted, 
have  changed  into  bisulphuret.  It  is  also  found  simulating  the  fig^ 
ures  of  a  variety  of  organic  remains,  as  nautili,  &c.,  where,  profa^ 
bly,  the  animal  having  perished  in  water  holding  traces  of  sulphate 
of  iron  in  solution,  the  hydrogen  compounds  evolved  by  its  decom- 
position  have  reacted  on  the  sulphate  of  iron,  abstracting  its  oxygen 
and  producing  a  deposite  of  pyrites. 

Magnetic  Sulphurets  of  Iron. — Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  that 
which  corresponds  to  the  magnetic  oxide,  having  the  formula  Fe^ 
Of^Fe.S.+FcaSj.  It  is  found  native  at  Barege,  and  may  be  formed 
by  exposing  to  a  red  heat,  in  close  vessels,  the  bisulphuret  or  sesqui* 
snlphuret:  the  pyrites  3(Fe.S2)  producing  FcaS^  and  Sj,  precisely 
as  peroxide  of  manganese  3(Mn  O^)  produces  0|  and  Mn,04.  If, 
however,  the  heat  be  raised  too  high,  more  sulphur  is  expelled,  and 
another  kind  of  magnetic  sulphuret,  Fe7S,=5Fe.S«+Fe2S9,  formed, 
which  is  also  found  native,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  black 
scales  of  oxide  of  iron,  which  are  dFe.O.+FcsOs.  This  compound 
is  always  formed  in  making  the  protosulphuret,  if  there  be  an  excess 
of  Bulphur  above  the  proper  proportion  used. 

The  seleniuret  and  phosphurets  of  iron  resemble  very  closely  the 
aulphurets.  Pbosphuret  of  iron  exists  generally  in  cast  iron  in  small 
quantity. 

The  detection  of  iron  is  very  simple.  It  may  exist  in  solution  in 
the  state  either  of  protoxide,  black  oxidje,  or  peroxide ;  and  as  the 
application  of  reagents  becomes  much  simpler  in  the  last  case,  it  is 
best,  when  the  object  is  only  to  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence 
of  iron,  to  boil  the  solution  with  a  few  drops  oi  nitric  acid,  by  which 
any  iron  that  may  be  present  is  peroxidized. 

A  solution  containing  peroxide  of  iron  produces  with  water  of 
ammonia  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  of  hydrated  peroxide ;  with 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  a  fine  Prussian  blue ;  with  sulphocyan- 
ide  of  potassium,  a  deep  blood-red  colour,  but  no  precipitate ;  witJi 
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a  solution  of  tannin  or  tincture  of  galls',  a  deep  violet  or  black. 
With  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  there  is  no  effect  except  the  separation 
of  a  deposite  of  pure  sulphur,  but  with  hydrdsulphuret  of  ammonia 
a  black  precipitate  of  sesquisulphuret  of  iron. 

If  the  solution  contain  the  iron  only  as  protoxide,  ammonia  pro- 
duces  a  precipitate,  at  first  whitish,  but  rapidly  becoming  bluishi> 
green.  The  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  a  precipitate,  at  first  white, 
bnt  rapidly  becoming  blue.  The  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  th* 
tannin,  and  the  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  are  without  efifect,  but  the  hy* 
drosulphuret  of  ammonia  forms  the  black  protosulphuret.  The  char- 
acteristic reagent  for  protoxide  of  iron  is  the  red  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash, which  gives  Pmssian  blue,  but  does  not  act  upon  the  solution 
of  peroxide. 

if  the  solution-  contain  at  the  same  time  both  oxides,  the  precipi- 
tate by  ammonia  is,  from  the  commencement,  green  or  black,  and 
all  the  other  reagents  concur  in  the  demonstration  of  the  presence 
of  the  two  states  of  oxidation  of  the  metal. 

Of  Jfickil, 

An  ore  which,  from  its  external  characters,  was  supposed  by  the 
German  miners  to  contain  copper,  but  resisted  all  endeavours  to 
extract  that  metal  from  it,  received  the  name  of  kupfer^ickdy  or  de- 
ceitful copper.  Subsequently  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a  peculiar 
metal  united  to  arsenic,  and  this  metal  retained  the  name  nickel^  its 
meaning  being  forgotten  or  lost  sight  of.  A  substance  found  in 
commerce,  termed  speissj  a  residue  from  the  manufacture  of  smalts, 
is  also  an  arseniuret  of  nickel,  and  from  either  of  these  sources  the 
Bietal  is  generally  extracted. 

The  mass  containing  nickel  and  arsenic  is  dissolved  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid 
and  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water.  By  this  means  the  nickel  is  converted  into 
sulphate  of  its  oxide,  and  the  arsenic  into  arsenious  acid.  On  concentrating  the  U- 
qnor,  most  of  the  latter  is  got  rid  of  by  crystallization.  CailMnate  of  potash  is  then 
to  be  added  to  the  liquor,  until  the  green  precipitate  which  first  forms  ceases  to  be 
redissolved.  On  then  evaporating  and  cooling,  a  double  sulphate  of  nickel  and  pot- 
ash is  obtained,  which,  by  two  or  three  recrystallizations,  is  freed  from  all  traces 
of  arsenic.  This  double  salt  may,  however,  be  contaminated  by  iron  and  copper ; 
from  the  first  it  is  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  from  the  last  by  the 
solubility  of  the  oxide  of  nickel  in  water  of  ammonia.  From  the  ammoniacal  so' 
lotion,  the  oxide  of  nickel  may  be  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid,  as  an  insoluble  ox- 
alate, which,  when  dried  and  heated,  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  and  leaves  metallic 
nickel,  Ni.O.-|-C|0„  producing  2C.0a  and  Ni.  The  metallic  nickel  is  then  in  the 
form  of  a  very  light  sponge. 

It  is  somewhat  more  fusible  than  cast  iron ;  of  a  silvery  white 
colour.  It  does  not  rust  when  exposed  even  to  damp  air.  Its  sp. 
gr.  is  about  8*5.  It  is  nearly  as  magnetic  as  iron,  and  retains  its  maff^ 
netism,  resembling  in  that  respect  steel  rather  than  pure  iron,  hi 
its  permanency  of  lustre,  nickel  resembles  the-  precious  metals,  and 
its  alloys  are  of  singular  brilliancy  and  whiteness.  It  is  hence  that, 
added  to  brass  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  fiva,  it  is  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  silver,  constituting  the  German  silver,  nickel  silver, 
argentine,  and  British  plate  of  aomm«ree,  as  well  as  the  packfong 
lonff  used  in  China. 

The  symbol  of  nickel  is  Ni. ;  its  equivalent  369*7  or  29*6. 

Oxides  of  Nickel, — This  metal  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  pm^ 
portions,  forming  a  protoxide  and  a  sesq^iioxide. 
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The  protoxide,  Ni.O.,  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  salt  of  niclcel  by  caustic  potasti ; 
a  grass-green  hydrated  oxide  of  nickel  separates,  Ni.O.-4-H.O.,  which,  when  dry,  gives 
the  pure  ash-gray  oxide.  This  is  the  only  oxide  of  nickel  which  forms  salts.  It  is 
not,  by  itself,  soluble  in  water  of  ammonia ;  but  if  a  salt  of  nickel  be  decomposed 
by  anmionia,  the  precipitate  which  first  forms  is  dissolved  on  adding  an  excess  of 
the  alkali,  forming  a  blue  solution,  in  a  great  degree  characteristic  of  this  metal. 

The  Peroxide  of  Nickel,  NisO,,  is  a  black  powder,  prepared  by  boiling  the  pro- 
toxide in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime ;  the  oxygen  of  the  lime  changes  the  pro- 
toxide into  peroxide,  2Ni.O.  and  Ca.O.Cl.  producing  Ni^ .  O,  and  Ca.Cl.  When  igni* 
ted,  this  oxide  gives  oxygen  and  protoxide;  with  muriatic  acid  it  forms  protochlorid« 
and  chlorine.    It  does  not  form  any  true  salts. 

Nickel  is  easily  recognised  by  its  solutions  giving  with  ammonia 
a  green  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess,  forming  a  blue 
solution,  and  by  giving  with  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  a  white 
precipitate.  The  solutions  of  nickel  are  not  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  but  give  a  black  sulphuret  of  nickel  with  hy- 
drosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

The  sulphuret,  seleniuret,  and  phosphuret  of  nickel  do  not  present 
any  point  of  interest. 

Of  Cobalt. 

The  name  of  this  metal  has  its  origin  in  a  still  more  singular  cir- 
cumstance than  that  of  the  preceding ;  from  the  bright  metallic  ap* 
pearance  of  its  ores,  the  miners  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  led  to  ex« 
pect  an  abundant  produce,  but  the  modes  of  reduction  then  in  use 
were  employed  without  avail ;  it  was  hence  imagined  that  these 
ores  were  especially  protected  by  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  mines, 
or  Kobolds,  and  these  minerals  were  termed  Die  KoboWs  erze^  the 
KoboltPs  ores.  At  a  later  period  a  peculiar  metal  was  extracted  from 
them,  and  as  the  older  name  had  been  corrupted  into  kobalt  ore,  th^ 
metal  was  called  cobalt. 

Cobalt  exists  in  nature,  combined  with  arsenic  and  with  sulphur  ; 
it  is  universally  associated  with  nickel,  which  it  resembles  so  closely 
in  its  properties  that  the  perfect  separation  of  these  two  metals  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  in  analysis. 

To  obtain  the  cobalt,  the  native  arseniuret  is  roasted  in  a  current  of  air,  so  as  to 
oxidize  both  metals,  as  described,  p.  334.  The  residual  impure  oxide  of  cobalt  is 
sold  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  Zaffre.  This  zaffre  is  dissolved  in  muriatic 
acid,  and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  by  which  the  copper  and  arsenic  are 
separated.  From  the  filtered  liquor,  the  cobalt  is  thrown  down  by  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  then,  to  free  it  from  oxide  of  iron,  it  is  digested  with  oxalic  acid,  which 
dissolves  the  peroxide  of  iron,  and  leaves  an  insoluble  oxalate  of  cobalt ;  this  may 
still  be  contaminated  with  nickel,  but  for  the  details  of  the  separation  of  these  met- 
als, I  must  refer  to  more  extended  works. 

The  oxalate  of  cobalt,  when  ignited,  yields  carbonic  acid  and 
metallic  cobalt  in  a  spongy  form.  Cobalt  melts  into  a  button  more 
easily  than  cast  iron  ;  it  is  reddish-gray  ;  specific  gravity  8*5  ^  when 
perfectly  pure,  it  is  not  susceptible  of  becoming  magnetic.  It  acts 
upon  water  and  acids  more  rapidly  than  nickel,  but  much  less  ac 
lively  than  iron  or  zinc.  The  symbol  of  cobalt  is  Co.,  and  its  equiv 
alent  369  or  29*6. 

Oxides  of  Cobalt. — Cobalt  combines  with  oxygen  to  form  two  well 
^defined  oxides,  a  protoxide  and  sesquioxide;  there  are  also  a  com- 
plex oxide,  and  a  compound  of  which  the  constitution  is  not  well 
known,  but  which  is  probably  a  deutoxide. 

Protoxide  of  Cobalt,  Co.O.,  is  prepared  by  adding  caustic  potash  to  a  solution  of  a 
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nit  of  cobalt ;  a  fine  blue  powder  falls,  which  is  a  hydrate,  Co.O. .  H.O. ;  when  de- 
prived of  its  water,  it  becomes  ash-gray :  it  is  the  only  oxide  of  cobalt  which  forms 
salts  with  acids. 

Sesquioxide  of  Cobalt^  CosO,,  is  prepared  as  the  sesqaioxide  of  nickel ;  it  is  a  black 
powder,  which,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  chlorine  and  protochloride :  it  does 
not  form  salts. 

The  complex  oxide  is  Co,04=Ck).0.-|-CoiOa,  similar  to  the  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron  and  red  oxide  of  manganese. 

Cobalt  is  recognised  in  solution  by  producing  with  water  of  am- 
monia a  blue  precipitate,  which  redissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  al- 
kali, forming  a  liquor  which  is  of  a  fine  rose  colour  if  the  cobalt 
be  pure,  but  brownish  red  if  nickel  be  present ;  it  is  not  precipitated 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  is  thrown  down  black  by  hy^rosul- 
phuret  of  ammonia.  The  most  remarkable  test  for  cobalt  is  its 
power  of  colouring  glass  blue.  The  most  minute  trace  of  this  metal 
may  be  thus  recognised  before  the  blowpipe.  It  is,  indeed,  on  this 
character  that  is  founded  the  most  important  uses  of  cobalt  in  the 
arts ;  glass  coloured  deep  blue  by  cobalt,  and  ground  to  an  impal- 
pable powder,  constitutes  the  smalts  used  to  give  to  writing  paper 
and  to  linen  a  delicate  shade  of  blue.  The  blue  colours  upon  por- 
celain and  delft  are  also  produced  by  cobalt ;  when  speaking  of 
magnesia  (p.  349)  and  alumina  (p.  351),  I  have  noticed  the  assistance 
given  by  cobalt  in  the  detection  of  these  earths  before  the  blowpipe ; 
alumina,  coloured  strongly  blue  by  cobalt,  is  used  in  commerce  as 
a  pigment,  cobalt  blue,  in  place  of  ultramarine. 

The  blue  colours  of  cobalt  are  spoiled  if  brought  into  contact  with  chlorine  or  ox- 
ygen, the  black  sesqutoxide  of  cobalt  being  formed.  If  paper  be  blued  by  smalts 
without  the  bleaching  liquor  having  been  well  washed  out  of  the  pulp,  it  is  injured 
by  acquiring  a  brown  tinge ;  and  by  melting  together  cobalt-glass  and  black  oxide 
of  manganese,  a  deep  black  glass  is  formed,  2(Co.O.)  and  Mn  Oa  giving  C02OS  and 
Mn.O. 

The  sulphuret  and  selenluret  of  cobalt  consist  of  an  equivalent  of  each  element, 
bat  do  not  require  notice. 

Of  Zinc. 

This  metal  is  found  in  nature  in  considerable  quantity,  combined 
with  sulphur,  forming  sulphuret  of  zinc,  zinc  blende ;  also  as  oxide 
of  zinc,  which,  united  with  carbonic  acid  or  with  silicic  acid,  forms 
the  two  varieties  of  calamine.  The  reduction  of  the  metal  is  effected 
from  these  ores  respectively  on  the  principles  already  described  in 
Chapter  XII.,  but,  from  the  volatility  of  the  metallic  zino,  the  process 
is  carried  on  in  crucibles  or  large  earthen  retorts  in  place  of  the 
open  reverberatory  furnace.  In  England  the  crucibles  are  closed 
above,  but  perforated  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  admit  an  iron  tube  to 
be  fitted  in,  the  top  of  which  rises  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the 
materials,  and  the  bottom  of  which,  passing  through  the  floor  of  the 
furnace,  opens  just  over  the  surface  of  a  reservoir  of  water.  The 
zinc,  when  reduced,  is  converted  into  vapour,  which  escapes  through 
the  tube,  condensing  when  it  gets  below  the  fire  into  a  liquid  metal, 
which,  dropping  into  the  water,  solidifies.  In  Silesia  very  large 
earthen  retorts  are  employed,  not  unlike  those  figured  in  page  289 
for  the  preparation  of  German  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  zinc  of  commerce,  as  thus  obtained,  is  impure ;  it  contains 
traces  of  carbon,  iron,  cadmium,  and  often  arsenic.  It  may  be  freed 
from  the  fixed  impurities  by  redistillation  in  an  iron  retort ;  and  by 
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rejecting  the  portions  which  distil  orer  first,  and  which  contain  the 
cadmium  and  arsenic,  it  may  he  obtained  quite  pure.  It  is  owin^ 
to  the  presence  of  these  foreign  bodies  that  ordinary  zinc  dissolves 
so  rapidly  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  explained  in  page  135.  It  is 
a  brilliant  bluish-white  metal,  of  a  very  crystalline  texture ;  its  sin- 
gular variations  of  tenacity  are  described  in  page  328.  At  773^  it 
melts,  and  at  a  full  red  heat  is  volatilized,  its  vapour  burning  in  air 
with  a  splendid  white  flame,  and  forming  clouds  of  oxide  of  zinc,  so 
light  as  to  have  been  called  by  the  older  chemists  lana  philosophica 
and  nihil  album.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  even  in  presence  of  wa- 
ter, zinc  is  not  continuously  oxidized.  It  becomes  covered  with  a 
varnish  of  a  gray  substance,  probably  a  definite  suboxide,  which  is 
not  farther  altered  by  exposure,  and  hence  this  metal  is  admirably 
fitted  for  the  various  purposes  of  domestic  and  technical  use  to 
which  it  has  recently  been  applied.  In  a  galvanic  circuit  of  two 
metals,  zinc  is  almost  always  positive,  and  hence  it  preserves  the 
other  metal,  even  if  it  be  iron,  from  oxidation.  The  actual  corro- 
sion is,  however,  in  this  case,  not  diminished,  but  rather  augmented 
in  amount  j  but,  being  concentrated  solely  upon  the  zinc,  it  is  easy 
to  arrange  it  so  as  to  prevent  injury.  If  zinc  be  quite  pure,  it  is 
little  acted  upon  by  acids  ;  all  that  is  known  of  its  relations  in  this 
respect  has  been  already  described  in  pages  19S  and  248. 

The  symbol  for  zinc  is  Zm     Its  equivalent  number  403*2  or  32*3. 

Oande  of  Zinc.  —  Zn.O.  Equivalent  503*2  or  40*3.  Although 
there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  the  existence  of  other  oxides  of 
zinc,  yet  at  present  we  possess  accurate  knowledge  only  of  the 
protoxide.  This  is  formed  when  the  metal  is  burned  in  air  or  oxy- 
gen. It  is  produced,  also,  when  the  zinc  is  oxidized  by  the  decom- 
position of  water,  either  at  a  red  heat  or  assisted  by  an  acid.  To 
form  the  oxide  by  combustion,  it  is  sufficient  to  project  a  small  frag- 
ment of  zinc  into  a  crucible  heated  to  bright  redness,  and  slightly 
inclined,  so  that  a  current  of  air  may  pass  through  it.  When  the 
metal  takes  fire,  another  crucible  is  to  be  placed  inverted  over  the 
first,  but  still  allowing  a  certain  access  of  air.  The  oxide  of  zinc 
being  not  really  volatile,  but  only  mechanically  carried  up  by  the 
current  of  air,  is  deposited  on  the  inside  of  the  upper  crucible  as 
a.  looae  cottony  mass,  which,  while  very  hot,  is  of  a  fine  canary  col* 
our,  bnt  becomes  pure  white  when  completely  cold. 

Such  is  the  tendency  of  oxide  of  zinc  to  enter  into  combination, 
that  the  precipitates  given  by  the  caustic  alkalies  in  a  solution  of 
a  salt  of  zinc  are  basic  salts,  and  not  the  mere  oxide.  To  prepare 
the  oxide,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  to  be  decomposed  by 
carbonate  of  so'da ;  the  precipitate  is  carbonate  of  zinc  ,*  and  by 
heating  this  to  redness  in  a  crucible,  the  carbonic  acid  passes  on, 
and  the  oxide  of  zinc  remains  pure.  This  oxide  is  a  powerful  base ; 
it  neutralizes  the  strongest  acids,  and  its  salts  are  some  of  the  most 
definite  and  characteristic  that  exist :  they  are  easily  recognised. 
la  their  solutions,  the  caustic  alkalies  all  produce  voluminous  white 
precipitates,  which  are  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  alkali.  An 
alkaline  carbonate  gives  a  similar  precipitate,  which,  however,  is 
not  redissolved  by  an  excess,  except  it  be  carbonate  of  ammonia^ 
Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  hy^ia 
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led  sulphuret  of  zinc,  if  the  solution  be  not  very  acid.    Sulphuret* 
ted  hydrogen  does  so  only  if  the  solution  be  completely  neutral 
A  solution  of  zinc  with  much  free  acid*  is  not  affected  by  sulphuret* 
ted  hydrogen,  either  free  or  combined. 

The  native  Sulphuret  of  Zinc^  Zn.S.,  is  found  in  crystals  of  a  va- 
riety of  colours ;  it  is  a  protosulphuret,  and  may  be  artificially 
formed  by  melting  zinc  and  sulphur  together.    It  is  decomposed  by 
acidSf  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  given  off,  and  a  salt  of  zinc  pro 
duced. 

Of  Cadmium* 

This  metal  exists  but  in  small  quantities  in  nature ;  the  only  ore 
of  it  is  its  sulphuret,  a  mineral  but  lately  founds  and  still  very  rare  $ 
it  accompanies  almost  universally,  though  in  small  quantities  only, 
the  ores  of  zinc,  and  is  obtained  in  the  working  of  zinc  ores  by  ta 
king  advantage  of  its  greater  volatility.  The  details  of  its  purifi- 
cation need  not  be  inserted.  It  is  white  like  tin ;  it  is  more  fusible 
and  more  volatile  than  zinc  j  its  specific  gravity  is  869  ;  it  dissolves 
very  slowly  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  rapidly  in  dilute  nitric  acid ', 
it  combines  with  oxygen  only  in  one  proportion.  Its  symbol  is  Cki., 
and  its  equivalent  696*8  or  5^*8. 

The  Oxide  of  Cadmiutth  Cd.O.,  equivalent  7d6*8  or  69*8,  is  obtained  by  processes 
exactly  such  as  described  for  oxide  of  zinc.  When  anhydrous,  it  is  an  orange  pow 
der ;  its  salts,  which  are  veiy  stable,  resemble  closdy  those  of  zinc,  from  which 
they  are  distinguished  by  giving  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  a  fine  yellow  precipi- 
tate, and  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  an  excess : 
its  salts,  like  those  of  zinc,  are  all  colourless. 

Sulphuret  of  Cadmium^  Cd.O.,  is  found  native  near  Greenock;  it  is  yellow  like 
orpiment,  but  is  not  volatile ;  it  does  not  dissolve  in  water  of  ammonia  nor  of  pot- 
ash. 

Of  Tin. 

This  metal,  from  the  ease  with  which  it  is  extracted  from  its  ores; 
has  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  both  of 
the  East  and  West.  Before  the  working  of  iron  was  discovered, 
cutting  instruments  of  all  kinds  were  made  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and 
copper  (bronze),  which  in  hardness  was  little  inferior  to  steel  ]  but, 
from  its  incapability  of  being  tempered  with  the  same  exactness, 
was  only  an  imperfect  substitute  for  it.  It  was  from  the  tin  mines 
of  Cornwall  that  England  first  became  known  to  the  then  more  civ- 
ilized nation  of  Phoenicia.  A  great  quantity  of  the  tin  of  commerce 
is  still  obtained  from  that  county ;  but,  in  addition,  it  is  imported 
from  Mexico  and  the  East  Indies.  The  tin  ore  has  been  found  in 
Ireland  (county  Wicklow),  but  not  as  yet  sought  for  with  a  view 
of  extracting  the  metal  from  it. 

The  usual  ore  of  tin  is  the  native  peroxide,  which  is  found  in 
veins,  and  also  in  fragments  in  the  soil  formed  by  the  disintegration 
of  the  rocks.  The  process  of  reduction  is  the  simplest  possible', 
the  ore  being  smelted  with  the  fuel^  as  described  p.  332.  The  met- 
al thus  obtained  is  still  farther  purified  from  any  admixture  of  for- 
eign metals  by  the  process  of  liqimHony  which  is  founded  on  the 
easy  fusibility  of  pure  tin.  The  ingots,  or  pigs  of  tin,  are  gently 
heated  until  they  begin  to  melt,  and  then  the  heat  being  prevented 
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frmn  rhing  higher,  the  pure  metal  melte  completely  out,  leaTing 
behind  the  imparities  combined  with  a  proportion  of  tin,  forming  a 
mass  of  less  commercial  value.  The  tin  thus  purified  is  termed 
erain  tin  ;  the  residual  mass  is  called  block  tin.  The  former  le 
Known  by  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  irregular  col- 
umns, like  those  formed  by  starch,  or  by  basalt,  as  in  the  Giant^s 
Causeway,  and  emitting,  when  bent,  a  peculiar  creaking  sound. 
The  block  tia  possesses  these  characters  in  a  very  small  degree^  or 
not  at  all. 

Tin,  when  pure,  is  white  like  silver,  brilliant,  and  after  gold,  sii- 
ver«  and  copper,  the  most  malleable  of  the  metals.  It  is  very  soft, 
may  be  bent  easily,  and  has  but  little  tenacity.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  7*3.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fusible  of  the  metals,  melting  at  442^ 
Fab.  Tin  oxidizes  but  very  slowly  in  contact  with  air  and  water, 
and  is  hence  used  to  protect  the  surface  of  the  more  easily  oxida- 
ble  metals,  particularly  copper,  in  household  use.  It  dissolves  but 
slowly  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  but  rapidly  if  the  acid  be  strong  and 
boiling.  Nitric  acid  acts  with  great  energy  on  it  when  concentra- 
ted, forming  the  peroxide. 

The  symbol  of  tin  is  Sn.,  derived  from  its  Latin  name  stannum. 
Its  equivalent  numbers  are  735*3  or  58*9. 

There  are  three  oxides  of  tin,  of  which  the  first  acts  as  a  base, 
the  second  appears  indifferent,  and  the  third  possesses  acid  proper* 
ties. 

Protoxide  of  TVn.— Sn.O.  Equivalent  835*3  or  66*9.  On  adding 
water  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  a  copious 
white  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  does  not  contain  ammonia,  but 
is  the  hydrated  oxide,  Sn.O.  .  H.O.  The  same  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  the  carbonic  acid  becoming  free. 
When  this  white  hydrate  is  heated  in  a  retort  filled  with  carbonic 
acid  gas,  it  gives  off  its  water,  and  the  true  protoxide  of  tin  re- 
mains as  a  dense  black  powder. 

If  the  hydrate  be  heated  in  the  open  air,  it  absorbs  oxygeo,  and  becomes  perox- 
ide ;  and  if  the  black  protoxide  be  touched  when  cold  with  a  red-hot  coal  or  wire, 
it  inflames  and  burns  like  tinder,  forming  peroxide.  The  salts  of  tin  may  be  formed 
l^  digesting  the  hydrated  oxide  in  acids.  It  also  dissolves  in  solutions  of  the  caua- 
tie  fixed  alkalies,  but  after  some  time  metallic  tin  is  deposited,  and  a  compound  of 
the  alkali  with  peroxide  of  tin  rennains  dissolved,  SiSn.O.  producing  Sn.  and  Sn.Oi. 
This  protoxide  of  tin  is  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  unite  with  more  oxygea. 
Hence,  by  a  solution  of  a  protosalt  of  tin,  the  less  oxidable  metals  are  reduced  from 
their  solutions.  In  this  way  mercury,  silver,  gold,  platina,  may  be  thrown  down  in 
Ibe  metallic  state,  and  iron  and  copper  reduced  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  degrees 
of  oxidation 

The  Sesquioxide  of  Tin^  Sn^Oa,  is  prepared  by  boiling  peroxide  of 
iron  in  a  neutral  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin.  The  sesquioxide 
of  tin  precipitates,  and  protochleride  of  iron  dissolves,  2Sn  CI.  and 
Fe.Oa  producing  SnjOj  and  2Fe.Cl.  It  is  a  gray  powder  j  it  absorbs 
oxygen  readily,  and  appears  to  form  salts,  which  htfve  been,  as  yet^ 
little  examined. 

Peroxide  qf  Tin.  Stannic  wfct A— Sn.Oj.  Equ  ivalent  935*  3  or  74-9. 
This  substance  is  produced  in  all  cases  where  tin  is  allowed  to 
combine  with  oxygen  freely.  It  exists  in  nature,  constituting  the 
common  ore  of  tin  (tin  stone).  It  is  most  readily  prepared  artificial- 
ly  by  pouring  the  liquid  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*42,  on  metallic  tin,  in 
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foil  or  powder  j  the  action  is  very  violent,  and  the  metal  is  totally 
converted  into  a  white  powder,  which  is  the  hydrated  peroxide. 
By  ignition  the  water  is  given  off,  and  the  anhydrous  oxide  remains 
01  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

If  the  percfaloride  of  tin  be  decomposed  by  an  alkali,  a  white  precipitate  of  hy- 
drated oxide  is  obtaioed,  in  appearance  identical  with  that  prepared  by  nitric  acid, 
but  80  diflerent  in  properties  that  Berzelius,  and  after  him  many  chemists,  look 
upon  them  as  isomeric  bodies.    He  calls  that  by  nitric  acid,  a  peroxide,  and  thai 
Irom  the  periehloride,  j9  peroxide,  and  their  properties  may  be  contrasted  as  follows 
The  a  modification  is  totally  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  sulphuric  acid,  wheth 
er  strong  or  dilute.    It  is  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid,  but  is  changed  by  it  into  an  in 
soluble  basic  salt. 

The  /?  modification  dissolves  while  yet  moist  in  dilate  nitrio  and  sulphuric  acids 
very  copiously,  and  the  solution  is  permanent  if  some  salt  of  ammonia  lie  added  to 
it    In  muriatic  acid  it  dissolves  rapidly  and  copiously. 

The  two  modifications  of  oxide  of  tin  dissolve  in  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and, 
when  again  precipitated  from  it  by  an  acid,  retain  their  original  properties.  These 
modifications  are  also  capable  of  being  transformed  into  each  other ;  the  a  into  p 
by  distillation  with  strong  muriatic  acid,  and  the  fi  into  a  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid. 
The  hydrated  peroxide  of  tin  reddens  litmus,  and  combines  with  alkalies  to  form 
salts,  but  not  with  acids,  except  in  the  ^  form.  It  is  used  in  the  arts  as  a  polishing 
material  under  the  name  of  jnut^^  and  in  glass  and  enamelling,  in  order  to  give  the 
milk  whiteness  vaed  for  dials  of  watches  and  other  purposes. 

There  are  three  sulphurets  of  tin  corresponding  to  the  oxides 
The  Protosuiphwreif  Sn.S,  is  precipitated  as  a  brown  powder  from  a  solution  of 
protocbloride  of  tin  on  the  addition  of  sulphuret  of  hydrogen.    It  thus  serves  for 
the  detection  of  tin  in  that  condition.    The  Sesquisutphutet,  SnaS,,  is  of  no  impor- 
tance. 

The  Biauiphuret  of  Tin,  Sn.S«»  equivalent  1137-6  or  91  1,  may  be  prepared  by 
decomposing  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  tin  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  it 
precipitates  of  a  golden  yellow  colour.  This  is  a  strong  sulphur  acid.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  solutions  of  the  sulphurets  of  the  alkaline  metals,  forming  sulphur  salts. 
If  it  be  strongly  heated,  it  abandons  an  atom  of  sulphur,  and  is  converted  into  the 
protosulphuret.  It  may  be  also  prepared  in  the  dry  way,  and  then  possesses  con- 
siderable interest  as  being  one  of  those  substances  which,  being  obtained  from  the 
common  metals,  and  simulating  the  appearance  and  some  of  the  properties  of  g(dd, 
led  the  ancient  alchemists  to  the  belief  of  probable  success  in  their  attempts  at 
transmutation.  The  bisulphuret  of  tin  may  be  prepared  in  the  dry  way  according 
to  several  processes,  but  to  give  it  the  peculiar  lustre  which  obtained  for  it  its  name 
Df  mosaic  goldy  the  following  is  the  best  thoogh  not  the  most  simile :  twelve  parts 
of  pure  tin  are  to  be  melted  with  six  parts  of  mercury,  and  rubbed  up  in  a  glass 
mortar  with  seven  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  six  of  sal  ammoniac.  This  mixture  is 
to  be  placed  in  a  ^ass  flask,  and  heated  in  a  sand-bath  until  no  more  fetid  white 
vapours  are  given  oflfl  The  beat  is  to  be  then  raised  to  dull  redness,  sulphuret  of 
mercury  and  chloride  of  tin  sublime,  and  the  mosaic  gold  remains  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  in  metallic-looking  scales  of  a  brilliant  gold  colour.  The  use  of  the  mer- 
cury in  this  process  is  to  facilitate  the  combination  of  the  tin  and  sulphur,  and  the 
sal  ammoniac  seems  by  its  evaporation  to  prevent  the  temperature  becoming  so 
high  as  to  decompose  the  bisulphuret. 
The  seleniurets  and  phosphurets  of  tin  are  not  known. 

Tin  is  easily  recognised  in  solution  hy  the  action  of  hydrosulphu* 
ret  of  ammonia,  which  produces  with  solutions  of  the  peroxide  a 
golden  yellow,  and  in  solutions  of  the  protoxide  a  hrown  precipitate. 
These  both  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  The  protoxide 
of  tin  is  also  known  by  its  power  of  reducing  the  salts  of  gold,  silver, 
and  mercury  to  the  metallic  state. 

Of  Chromium^  or  Chrome. 

This  metal  derives  its  name  from  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  the 
colours  of  its  compounds  (Xpca/iof).  It  exists  as  chromic  acid  com- 
bined with  lead  or  with  copper  in  some  rare  minerals,  but  abundant- 
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ly  as  chromic  oxide  in  the  chrome-iron  ore^  (Fe.O.+CraO,).  It 
is  from  this  source  that  all  the  preparations  of  chrome  are  ohtained 
indirectly,  hut  that  ore  being  treated  upon  the  large  scale  for  the 
manufacture  of  chromate  of  potash,  it  is  this  salt,  as  found  in  com- 
merce, that  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  source  of  chrome  for  all 
other  purposes.  The  metal  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  oxide  with 
lampblack  and  oil,  and  exposing  it  to  an  intense  heat  in  a  crucible 
lined  with  charcoal.  It  is  a  grayish-white  metal,  very  infusible, 
brittle,  not  magnetic,  and  sp.  gr.  5*9  or  6*0.  It  is  not  attacked  by 
dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acids,  but  dissolves  in  hydrofluoric  acid 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Chrome  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  forming  an  ox 
ide  and  an  acid.    Its  symbol  is  Gr.,  and  its  equivalent  numbers  are 
351-8  or  28-19. 

Oxide  of  Chrome^  CrgO,,  equivalent  1003*6  or  80*4,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a  great  variety  of  processes.  Thus,  if  chromate  of  mer- 
cury be  heated  to  redness,  the  oxide  of  mercury  and  half  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  chromic  acid  are  expelled,  and  the  chromic  oxide  remains 
of  a  beautiful  green  colour. 

If  bichromate  of  potash  be  mixed  with  sal  ammoniac  and  heated  to  redness,  chlo- 
ride of  potassium,  water,  nitrogen,  and  oxide  of  chrome  result,  and  the  latter  is 
obtained  pure  b/ washing  the  residual  mass  with  boiling  water.  In  this  process, 
2Cr.Oa-fK.O.  and  CI.N.H4  produce  KCl.,  N.,  4H.0.,  and  Cr,Oa.  The  oxide  so 
obtained  is  pulverulent,  hut  it  may  -be  obtained  crystallized  as  follows :  the  vapour 
of  a  compound  which  will  be  hereafler  described,  chlorochromic  acid,  is  to  be  pass- 
ed through  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  kept  at  a  full  red  heat,  oxygen  and  chlorine  gases 
are  given  off*,  and  oxide  of  chrome  is  deposited  on  the  inside  of  the  tube  in  rhombic 
octobedrons,  isomorphous  with  those  found  native  of  alumina  (corundum)  and  per- 
oxide of  iron ;  the  chlorochromic  acid,  2(Cr.0aCl.)  giving  off*  201.  and  O.,  and 
CrsO,  remaining. 

This  oxide  of  chrome  is  the  basis  of  an  extensive  class  of  salts, 
and  it  may  also  be  obtained  by  precipitation  from  any  solution  con- 
taining it.  Its  salts  are  generally  made  from  the  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash of  commerce,  by  the  addition  of  some  deoxidating  agent  and  the 
necessary  acid.  Thus,  to  form  sulphate  of  chrome,  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash  is  warmed,  and  treated  successively  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  alcohol,  until  its  orange  colour  is  changed  into  deep 
green.  The  liquor  then  contains  the  double  sulphate  of  chrome  and 
potash  ^chrome  alum),  and  from  it  the  oxide  may  be  precipitated  on 
the  addition  of  aif  alkali,  as  a  pale  green  hydrate.  In  this  condition, 
the  oxide  of  chrome  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  and  aIso  in  solutions 
of  the  fixed  caustic  alkalies,  but  scarcely  in  ammonia,  resembling 
very  closely,  in  all  these  characters,  alumina.  Its  solutions  are 
either  green  or  purple,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  difference  is  due 
'  to  more  than  a  mere  difference  in  the  degree  of  concentration. 
When  the  hydrated  oxide  is  heated  nearly  to  redness,  it  suddenly 
begfins  to  glow  like  tinder,  giving  off  its  water,  and  losing  its  solu- 
bility in  acids,  except  they  be  hot  and  concentrated.  It  is  remark- 
able that  sulphate  of  chrome,  made  from  the  ignited  oxide,  will  not 
combine  with  sulphate  of  potash  to  form  a  chrome  alum. 

Chromic  ^ciJ.— Cr.Oa.  Equivalent  651-8  or  62-2.  To  prepare 
^his  acid,  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  to  be  treated  by  hy- 
drofluosilicic  acid  gas,  until  the  potash  has  been  precipitated  com- 
pletely.    The  resulting  liquor  is  to  be  cautiously  .evaporated  to  dry- 
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ness,  and  then  ledissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  sola* 
tion  is  of  a  dark  brownish-red,  and  when  evaporated  again  gives  the 
dry  chromic  acid.  It  may  be  obtained  in  a  beautiful  form,  though 
not  in  quantity,  by  decomposing  the  vapour  of  the  perfluoride  of 
chrome  by  a  moistened  slip  of  paper.  Cr.F,  and  3H.0.  produce  3 
H.F.  and  Gr.Os,  which  last  is  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  paper 
in  crimson  scales  and  needles  of  great  brilliancy.  This  acid,  when 
heated  strongly,  gives  up  half  its  oxygen,  being  reduced  to  the  state 
of  oxide.  It  combines  with  bases,  forming  several  important  classes 
of  salts,  in  which  it  is  isomorphous  with  the  sulphuric  and  manganic 
acids.  Its  salts  are  all  coloured,  generally  yellow,  orange,  or  red. 
They  will  be  described  in  another  chapter. 

Chromium  is  characterized  by  the  remarkable  colours  of  its  com 
pounds  when  dissolved,  and  by  giving,  when  in  the  state  of  oxide, 
a  green  precipitate  with  the  alkalies.  In  the  state  of  acid,  it  is  known 
by  producing,  with  the  salts  of  lead,  a  yellow,  and  with  the  salts  of 
the  black  oxide  of  mercury,  an  orange  precipitate.  It  is  at  once 
recognised  by  the  beautiful  green  colour  which  it  communicates  to 
glass.  It  is,  on  this  account,  extensively  used  in  staining  glass  and 
painting  on  porcelain,  and  a  number  o(  its  salts  are  employed  as  pig* 

ments  and  as  dyes. 

Bytbe  action  of  deoxidizing  agents,  or  sulphurous  acid  or  sugar,  upon  bichromato 
of  potash,  a  brown  substance  ia  generated,  concerning  the  nature  of  which  opinion 
is  very  much  unsettled.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  peroxide 
of  chrome,  Cr.Oa»  which  this  matter  may  possibly  be.  When  it  is  washed  with 
much  water,  or  digested  in  alkaline  liquors,  chromic  acid  is  dissolved  oat  and  oxide 
of  chrome  remains,  CrsOs-l'Cr.Os=3Cr.09. 

The  sttlphurets,  seleniurets,  and  phoephurets  of  chrome  are  not  important. 

Of  Vanadium. 

This  metal,  of  recent  discovery,  derives  its  name  from  Vana^s,  a  deity  of  Scan- 
dinavian mythology.  It  is  found  native  as  vanadic  acid,  in  a  very  rare  mineral, 
vanadiate  of  lead,  but  is  of  so  little  importance  that  a  slight  notice  of  it  will  suf- 
fice, although  it  forms  a  great  variety  of  combinations,  which  resemble  very  remark- 
ably those  of  manganese  and  chrome.  The  metal  itself  has  been  obtained,  but  of 
its  properties  nothing  positive  is  known.  Its  symbol  is  V. ;  its  equivalent  numbers 
are  866-9  or  68*7. 

The  Protoxide  of  Vanadium^  V.O.,  is  a  black  powder,  formed  by  acting  on  vanadio 
acid  at  a  red  heat  with  hydrogen  gas.  It  combines  with  acids,  fonning  salts  which 
resemble  probably  those  of  tto  protoxide  of  manganese.  When  heated  in  the  air, 
it  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  vanadie  oxide,  V.Os,  which  is  a  base  combining  with 
acids  and  forming  salts  which  are  generally  blue.  It  acts  also  as  an  acid,  furmufig 
nrystallizable  salts  with  the  fixed  alkalies. 

The  Vanadic  Acid^  V.O3,  resembles  very  much  the  chromic  and  manganic  acids. 
It  is  a  red  powder,  which  may  be  melted  at  a  red  heat  without  losing  oxygen.  It 
is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  forms  various  classes  of  salts,  of  which  some 
are  white,  some  yellow,  and  others  orange  red.  In  these  characters  it  resembles 
the  chromic  acid,  but  it  is  distinguished  from  chrome  by  producing,  when  deoxidized, 
a  blue  solution,  while  that  from  chrome  is  green. 

SECTION  IV. 
U£TALS   OF   THB   FOUBTH   CLASS. 

Tungsten  and  Molybdenum^ 

Tungsten. — This  metal  exists,  combined  with  oxygen,  as  tungstic  acid,  in  the 
native  tungstates  of  lime  and  iron ;  by  boiling  the  tnngstate  of  lime  in  strong  mu- 
riatic acid,  the  lime  is  dissolved  out,  and  tungstic  acid  remains  as  a  yellow  powder, 
which  may  be  farther  purified  by  solution  in  water  of  ammonia,  and  igniting  the 
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tangstate  of  ammonia.  It  is  a  deep  rellow  powder,  which  forms  weU-d^ned  erf' 
tallizable  salts  with  the  alkalies.  The  symbol  of  tungsten  is  W.,  from  its  Germaa 
name  Wolfram^  and  its  equivalents  1183  or  94*6.  The  tungstic  acid  resembles  the 
chromic  acid,  being  W.O3.  When  this  acid  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas  at  a  temperature  aboQt  dull  redness,  it'loses  one  third  of  its  oxygen,  and  forms 
ttingsUc  oxidty  W.O2,  of  a  copper-red  colour.  This  may  be  also  formed  by  difiosing 
iungstic  acid  through  dilute  muriatic  acid  in  which  a  slip  of  zinc  is  immersed  *,  the 
nascent  hydiogen  then  effects  the  deoxidation.  At  a  full  red  heat,  hydrogen  reduces 
tungsten  to  the  metallic  state,  remoyin?  ail  the  oxygen.  The  metal  is  like  iron  in 
appearance,  and  veiy  heavy,  its  sp.  gr.  oeing  about  17*5. 

The  most  curious  iact  in  the  history  of  tungsten  is  its  producing  a  substance  hav- 
iDM  an  extraordinary  similarity  to  gokl.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  to  fused  tungstate 
ofsoda  as  much  tungstic  acid  as  it  will  dissolve,  and  exposing  tne  product  at  a  fuU 
led  heat  to  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas ;  the  resiaual  tungstate  of  soda  is  then  to  be 
dissolved  out.  The  new  compound,  which  consists  of  tungstic  oxide  united  to  soda, 
Na.0.+2W.0i^  remains  in  scales  and  cubes  of  a  splendid  gold  colour.  It  resists  the 
action  of  acids  and  alkalies,  even  of  aqua  regia,  in  which  gold  dissolves,  and  only 
yields  to  strong  hydrofluoric  acid.  Had  it  been  discovered  at  an  earlier  period  in 
science,  it  might  have  lent  exceedingly  plausible  support  to  the  belief  in  transmuta- 
tion. It  is  the  more  carious,  as  it  cannot  be  formed  by  directly  combining  soda  with 
UUM^sUc  oxide,  which,  indeed,  appears  unable  to  unite  either  with  alkalies  or  acids. 

There  exist  two  sulphurets  of  tun^ten,  W.Sa  and  W.S9,  of  which  the  latter  is  the 
most  interesting.  It  is  formed  by  dissolving  tungstic  acid  in  hydrosulphoret  of  am- 
monia, and  precipitating  by  an  acid.  It  is  a  blackish-brown  powder,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  sulphur  acids.  Manv  of  its  compounds  with  the  sulphurets  of  the  alka- 
line metals  may  be  crystallized. 

Mohybdenum. — This  metal  exists  combined  with  sulphur,  and  also  with  oxygen,  as 
molybdic  acid,  in  some  minerals.  It  is  not  of  any  considerable  interest.  When  ob- 
tained in  the  metallic  state  it  is  white,  sp.  gr.  8-6,  acted  on  only  by  concentrated  ni- 
tric and  sulphuric  acids,  and  by  aqua  regia.  Its  s3rmbol  is  Mo.  Its  equivalent 
598*5  or  47*9.    It  combines  with  oxygen  in  three  proportions. 

Molybdic  Acidf  M0.O3,  is  easily  prepared  by  roasting  the  native  sulphuret  of 
molybdenum ;  the  sulphur  bums  out  as  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  the  molybdenum, 
absorbing  oxygen,  remains  as  molybdic  acid.  This  may  be  purified  as  described  for 
tungstic  acid.  Molybdic  acid  prepared  at  a  low  temperature  is  white,  but  becomes 
yellow  when  fused  at  a  red  heat,  k  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  in 
alkaline  liquors,  forming  salts  which  are  neutral  and  crystallizable. 

Molybdic  OxitU,  Mo.Oi,  is  best  prepared  by  mixing  together  molybdate  of  soda 
and  sal  ammoniac  in  a  crucible,  and  igniting  the  mass  rapidly.  When  the  product 
is  washed  with  water,  a  dark  brown  powder  is  obtained,  which  is  molybdic  oxide. 
This  oxide  appears  to  form  salts  with  both  acids  or  alkalies,  of  which  some  may  be 
crvstallized.  A  molybdate  of  molybdenum,  or,  rather,  a  complex  oxide,  also  exists, 
Mo.Oa+SMo.Oa^MosOs.    It  is  a  blue  powder. 

When  a  solution  of  molybdate  is  decomposed  by  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  redis- 
solves  the  molybdic  acid,  which  is  at  first  tnrown  aown,  and  a  slip  of  zinc  is  immer 
sed  in  the  liquor,  the  hyarogen  evolved  deoxidizes  the  molybdic  acid,  and  a  preci^ 
tate  is  formed  upon  the  zinc,  at  first  blue,  then  brown,  and  finally  black ;  thus  passing 
through  all  the  intermediate  degrees  to  the  last,  the  Mobybdmu  Oxide^  Mo.O.    This 
is  a  very  feeble  base,  forming  with  acids  salts  which  do  not  crystallize. 

Sulphur  combines  with  molybdenum  in  three  proportions,  forming  Mo.S%  Mo.St» 
and  M0.S4.  Of  these  the  bisulphnret,  Mo.Ss,  is  important,  as  being  the  native  ore 
from  which  the  metal  and  its  compounds  are  generally  prepared.  It  is  a  soft  gray 
substance,  so  like  black  lead  as  to  have  been  mistaken  for  it  until  its  nature  was 
pointed  out  by  Scbeele.    All  these  sulphurets  are  sulphur  acids,  and  form  salts. 

Of  Osmium. 

This  metal  exists  in  nature  alloyed  with  iridium,  and  accompanies  the  ores  of 
platinum.  The  methods  of  its  extraction  from  these  ores  are  so  complex  and  circui- 
tous that  I  shall  not  introduce  them  here.  In  the  systematic  works,  a  complete  ac- 
eonnt  of  the  processes  pursued  will  be  found. 

The  most  interesting  property  of  osmium  is  its  forming  a  highly  volatile  oxide  of 
an  exceedingly  penetrating  odour,  whence  the  name  (00/117).  when  this  is  dissolved 
in  muriatic  acid,  and  placed  in  contact  with  mercury,  the  osmium  is  reduced,  and  by 
distilling  off  the  mercury  it  is  obtained  as  a  black  powder;  but  by  heat  and  compres- 
sion it  may  be  rendered  coherent,  and  of  a  brilliant  white  colour.  In  the  state  of 
powder,  osmium  boms  when  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  and  is  oxidized  by  nitrie 
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ftcidy  bat  loses  both  these  characters  whan  ignited.  The  symbol  of  asmiiim  is  Os. 
Its  equivalent  is  1^44*5  or  997.    It  combines  with  oxygen  m  three  proportions. 

7*he  Osnm  Addf  or  Peroxide  of  Osmium^  Os.O^,  is  always  formed  when  osmi- 
om  is  burned  in  air  or  in  oxygen  gas.  It  condenses  in  long  white  needles.  Its 
odour  is  remarkably  acid  and  pungent.  It  melts  at  212°,  and  boils  at  a  heat  little 
higher.  It  is  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  has  no  action  on  vegetable  colours, 
bul  it  combines  with  the  alkalies,  forming  osmiates. 

The  Osmic  Oxide,  Deuioxide  of  Osmium,  OS.O2,  is  produced  by  the  decomposi* 
tion  of  a  solution  of  osmiate  of  ammonia,  by  a  temperatcue  of  150°;  nitrogen  gas  is 
given  off,  and  a  brown  ^wder  is  deposited. 

The  Protoxide  of  Osmium  is  produced  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  protochloride 
of  osmium  by  potash :  a  deep  green,  almost  black,  powder  is  thrown  down,  in  which 
the  oxide  is  combined  with  water  and  traces  of  the  alkali. 

The  sul|^ufets  of  osnuum  are  not  known. 

Calumbiumy  or  Tantalum. 

This  metal  was  discovered  first  in  an  American  minerml,  from  whence  its  nanwi 
it  was  subsequently,  but  independently,  discovered  in  some  very  rare  Swedish  min- 
erals, and  from  the  difficulty  of  its  extraction,  the  name  tantalum  was  given  to  it, 
which  it  still  bears  upon  the  Continent,  and  fiDm  whence  its  symbol  is  Ta.  The 
process  required  to  prepare  it  need  not  be  described,  as  it  is  similar  to  that  for  ob- 
taining silicon. 

Metallic  Columbium,  or  Tantalum,  is  a  black  powder,  which,  when  burnished, 
appears  iron  gray.  No  acid  but  the  hydrofluoric  appears  to  have  any  action  on  it 
It  takes  fire  when  heated  in  the  air,  and  bums  vividly.  Its  equivalent  numbers  are 
330*7  or  185.    It  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions. 

7\irUatic,  of  Coiumkic  Acid,  Ta.03,  exists  native  in  all  the  minerals  containing 
the  metal.  To  procure  it,  the  mineral  is  fused  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the 
tantalate  of  potash,  which  is  soluble,  is  to  be  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid.  The 
tantalic  acid  precipitates  as  a  white  powder,  which  contains  water,  and  reddens  lit- 
mus paper,  when  tantalic  acid  is  heated  strongly  in  a  crucible  with  charcoal,  bat 
a  slight  film  of  it  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  the  great  mass  being  brou^^ht  only 
to  the  state  of  larUulic  oxide,  Ta.Os.  This  substance  is  gray.  It  is  insoluble  in  aU 
«cids. 

The  similarity  of  tantalum  to  silicon  is  very  great;  it  resembles  it  in  forming,  with 
ilaorine  and  potassiumta  double  fluoride,  from  wliieh  the  metal  is  obtained. 

THtanium, 

This  metal,  although  not  met  with  in  large  quantities,  is  yet  found  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  minerals.  It  is  not  found  native  in  a  metallic  state,  but  combined  with  ox- 
ygen, forming  titantic  acid.  To  obtain  metallic  titanium,  the  volatile  pcrchloride 
is  employed.  This  body  absorbs  ammonia,  forming  a  white  sutetance,  Ti.ClH-^ 
N.H3,  which,  when  heated  to  redness,  gives  metallic  titanium,  with  sal  ammoniac 
and  nitrogen,  the  hydrogen  carrying  off  the  chlorine.  It  is  of  a  bright  copper  colour, 
almost  perfectly  infusible.  Titamum  exists  in  most  of  the  clay  iron  stone,  and 
hence,  being  reduced  during  the  smelting  of  the  iron,  is  foniul  in  the  slags,  crystal- 
liaed  in  cubes  of  excessive  hardness  and  brilliancy,  sp.  gr.  5*3.  This  metal  is  not 
acted  upon  by  any  acid  except  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  and 
is  oxidized,  but  very  slowly,  oy  melted  nitre.  It  is  perfectly  unalterable  by  air  or 
ikrater.  Its  symbol  is  Ti.  Its  equivalent  numbers  are  903-7  or  24*3,  and  it  com- 
bines with  oxygen  in  two  proportions. 

Titanic  Acid,  Ti.08,  exists  native,  constituting  the  mineral  nUile,  isomorphous 
with  tin  sUme  (Sn.02\  and  also  in  the  mineral  anatase.  More  abundantly  it  is  found 
in  the  titanic  tron,  ilmenite,  the  formula  of  which  is  Fe.O. .  Ti.02,  and,  which  is 
very  remarkable,  from  having  the  same  crystalline  form  as  peroxide  of  iron,  FesG^i 
80  that  the  titanium  would  apjpear  to  replace  the  second  atom  of  iron,  and  the  fonna- 
la  to  be  Fe.Ti.-hOa.  This  is  merely  speculative,  however,  as  iron  is  never  iso- 
morphous with  tin,  and  in  no  other  case  with  titanium,  ana  I  hence  consider  this 
instance  as  one  of  the  coincidences  of  form  described  in  pages  221  and  226. 

Titanic  acid  is  artificially  prepared  from  the  titanate  of  iron  by  igniting  it  with 
sulphur.  The  oxide  of  iron  and  sulphur  form  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphuret  of  iron^ 
ana  when  this  last  is. dissolved  out  by  muriatic  acid,  the  titanic  acid  remains  bo- 
hind.  It  requires  other  processes  to  render  it  absolutely  pure» which  need  not  be  de- 
scribed here.  It  is  a  pure  white  powder,  resembling  silica  very  remarkably  in  its 
propel  ties,  and,  like  it,  having  a  soioble  and  an  insoluble  modification.    It  is  remarir- 
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ably  characterized  hy  Us  solutioa  in  muriatic  acid,  giving  with  tincture  of  galla 
an  orange  precipitate,  an'd  by  the  immersion  of  a  slip  of  zinc  a  fine  purple  powder. 
whic]|  is  Osdde  of  THtamumf  Ti.O. ;  the  second  atom  of  oxygen  being  removed  from 
me  acid  by  the  nascent  hydrogen.  This  oxide  of  titanium  may  also  be  procured  by 
igniting  titanic  acid  with  charcoal;  it  is  then  a  black  powder,  insoluble  in  all  acidf. 
The  Bisulpkwrei  of  THianium,  Ti.Ss,  is  a  strong  sulphur  acid,  but  not  otherwise 
important 

Of  Arsenic. 

This  metal  exists  in  nature  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  m 
considerable  quantity.  It  is  found  native,  but  more  generally  com* 
bined  with  other  metals,  as  nickel,  cobalt,  iron ;  being  considered, 
like  oxygen  and  sulphur,  as  a  mineralizer  of  other  metals.  Combiired 
with  sulphur,  it  constitutes  the  native  orpiment  and  realgar ;  and 
with  oxygen,  as  arsenic  acid,  it  is  united  with  metallic  oxides  in  the 
native  arseniates  of  lime,  of  iron,  of  lead,  &c.  The  great  proportion 
of  the  arsenic  of  commerce  is  obtained  in  the  roasting  of  the  cobalt 
and  nickel  ores,  as  described  in  p.  334.  The  current  of  hot  air 
which  has  passed  over  the  ignited  ore  carries  with  it,  into  a  series 
of  large  chambers,  the  volatile  arsenious  acid,  which  is  deposited 
under  the.  form  of  a  fine  grayish  powder  on  the  walls  and  floor. 
This  is  discoloured  by  some  of  the  oxide  of  the  fixed  metals,  which 
is  carried  over  mechanically  by  the  draught,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
resublimed  in  iron  vessels,  the  covers  of  which  are  allowed  to  be- 
come so  hot  that  the  arsenious  acid,  in  condensing,  shall  aggregate 
itself  into  a  vitreous  mass,  in  which  state  it  is  sent  into  commerce. 

The  metallic  arsenic  may  be  prepared  from  the  arsenious  acid  in 
many  ways,  but  best  by  mixture  with  three  times  its  weight  of  black 
fiux  (p.  334)  in  a  crucible  or  earthenware  retort,  which  is  then  to 
be  heated  to  redness.  If  a  crucible  be  used,  another  cold  crucible, 
somewhat  larger,  must  be  inverted  over  it,  on  the  inside  of  whi6h 
the  metal  condenses,  but  with  a  retort  it  is  deposited  in  the  neck  as 
an  irregular  mass  of  rhombohedrons,  variously  modified.  It  is  very 
brittle ;  its  sp.  gr.  5*96.  It  sublimes  at  356°  F.  without  previously 
melting.  The  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapour  is  10362.  Its  vapour,  if  in  con- 
tact with  the  air,  has  a  very  characteristic  garlic  odour ;  which, 
however,  belongs  not  to  the  pure  metal,  but  to  an  oxide  produced 
by  a  low  degree  of  combustion  which  occurs.  In  the  air  it  gradu- 
ally absorbs  oxygen,  and  falls  into  gray  powder  (suboxide^  fly  powder). 
By  nitric  acid  it  is  rapidly  oxidized,  and  deflagrates  violently  in 
melted  nitre.  In  fine  powder  it  burns  spontaneously  in  chlorine 
ffas,  with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  and  burns  similarly  when  heated 
in  oxygen  gas.  The  symbol  of  arsenic  is  As.,  and  its  equivalent 
numhers  are  940-1  or  75*34. 

Arsenic  combines  with  oxygen  in  three  proportions,  forming  a 
suboxide^  of  which  the  composition  is  not  known.  Many  chemists 
look  upon  it  as  a  mere  mixture  of  metal  and  arsenious  acid,  for 
when  it  is  heated  it  separates  into  these  bodies.  The  other  degrees 
of  oxidation,  the  arsenious  acid  and  arsenic  acid,  are  of  great  im- 
portance. 

Arsenious  Acid,  White  Arsenic.  Oxide  of  Arsenic — ^As.O^,  equiv- 
alent 1240*1  or  99*34 — is  found  in  commerce  in  masses,  which,  if 
recently  sublimed,  are  perfectly  colourless  and  transparent,  bat 
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grradaally  become  milk-white  and  opaque.  In  general,  the  outer 
portions  of  the  commercial  masses  have  thus  changed,  while  the  in* 
terior  retains  its  original  transparency.  This  alteration  is  probably 
connected  with  the  dimorphism  of  arsenious  acid  (p.  228),  for  the 
acid  in  these  conditions  differs  in  density  and  in  solubility.  The 
transparent  is  sp.  gr.  3*74,  and  100  parts  of  boiling  water  dissolve 
9*68  parts  of  it  j  but  the  opaque  acid  is  of  sp.  gr.  3*69,  and  11*47  of 
it  are  soluble  in  100  parts  of  boiling  water.  A  solution  of  the  vit- 
reous acid  reddens  litmus  paper,  but  that  of  the  opaque  acid  restores, 
though  feebly,  the  blue  colour  of  litmus  paper  already  reddened  by 
an  acid.  The  taste  of  arsenious  acid  is  not  marked,  but  rather 
slightly  sweet :  it  leaves  upon  the  palate,  however,  an  i^crid  sensa 
tion. 

The  arsenious  acid  sublimes  at  380°  F.  without  previously  melt- 
ing.   Its  vapour  is  of  sp.  gr.  13670,  being  produced  by 

One  volame  of  vapour  of  arsenic    =10362*0 
Three  volumes  of  oxygen      .    .    =  33078 

the  four  volumes  forming  one     .    .    =13600*8 

If  it  be  very  slowly  sublimed,  it  condenses  in  regular  octohedrons 
of  exceeding  brilliancy.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  found,  in  the 
roasting  of  its  ores,  in  crystals  belonging  to  a  different  system  (the 
rhombohedral).  Arsenious  acid  is  dissolved  by  liquid  muriatic  acid 
in  large  quantity,  but  crystallizes  from  that  solution  in  octohedrons. 
If  the  opaque  acid  had  been  employed,  the  crystallization  is  not  pe- 
culiar ;  but  if  it  had  been  the  transparent  variety,  the  deposition  of 
every  crystal  is  accompanied  by  a  sudden  flash  of  light,  very  brill- 
iant in  the  dark.  The  crystals  so  produced  belong  to  the  opaque 
kind,  so  that  it  would  appear  as  if,  at  the  moment  or  deposition,  the 
particles  changed  their  mode  orarrangement,  so  as  to  pass  from 
the  transparent  to  the  opaque  dimorphous  form,  and  that  the  alter- 
ation in  molecular  constitution  occasioned  the  evolution  of  light, 
and  probably  of  heat  and  electricity. 

The  arsenious  acid  combines  with  bases  to  form  salts,  which  are, 
however,  of  such  unstable  constitution  that  they  are  but  little 
known.  It  is  particularly  of  importance  from  its  highly  poisonous 
properties,  and  from  its  being,  more  frequently  than  any  other  sub- 
stance, administered  to  produce  death.  Its  recognition  is,  there- 
fore, to  the  medical  chemist,  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
in  analysis,  and  will  be  fully  discussed  when  the  other  combinations 
of  arsenic  have  been  described. 

Arsenic  Acid, — ^As.03.  Equivalent  1440*1  or  115*34.  To  obtain 
this  acid,  eight  parts  of  arsenious  acid  are  to  be  placed  in  a  retort 
with  two  parts  of  strong  muriatic  acid,  and  boiled,  while  twenty- 
four  parts  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*25,  are  to  be  added  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time.  The  mixture  is  to  be  distilled  in  a  re- 
tort to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  and  then  transferred  to  a  platina 
dish,  in  which  it  is  to  be  evaporated  to  perfect  dryness,  and  heated 
until  all  traces  of  nitric  acid  are  expelled.  The  residual  mass  is 
milk-white,  but  anhydrous  arsenic  acid.  The  heat  should  not  be 
raised  to  near  redness,  for  then  the  arsenic  acid  is  decomposed  into 
arsenious  acid  and  free  oxygen.     The  mass  thus  obtained  dissolvea 
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but  slowly  in  water^  but  ultimately  the  solution  is  complete ;  the 
arsenic  acid  has  even  so  much  affinity  for  water  as  to 'deliquesce 
rapidly  in  vessels  which  are  not  kept  carefully  closed. 

The  arsenic  acid  reddens  litmus  paper  strongly,  and  forms  with 
the  alkalies  perfectly  neutral  salts.  At  a  high  temperature  it  is  ca- 
pable of  expelling  all  the  volatile  acids,  even  the  sulphuric  acid, 
from  their  combinations.  In  its  compounds  it  resembles  very  close* 
ly  the  phosphoric  acid  ;  but  it  appears  capable  of  forming  only  one 
of  the  three  classes  of  salts  which  phosphoric  acid  produces.  The 
arseniates  are  all  tribasic,  but  as  the  quantity  of  fixed  base  varies, 
there  are  some  neutral  and  others  acid  arseniates  $  the  latter  were 
formerly  called  binarseniates.     Thus  there  are, 

SNa.O.+As.O^-fSi  aq.  called  subarseniate  of  soda, 

2Na.O. .  H.O.+As.Oj4-14>  aq.     **      neutral  arseniate  of  soda, 
Na.O.  .  2H.O.+AS.O5  +  2  aq.       "      binarseniate  of  soda  j 

but  the  quantity  of  base  is  really  constant,  being  in  each  three  atoms, 
made  up  partly  of  water  and  partly  of  soda. 

The  arsenic  acid  is  recognised  by  being  precipitated  golden  yel- 
low by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  precipitate  dissolves  instantly 
in  ammonia,  and  even  in  an  excess  of  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  ]  so 
that  it  may  not  be  visibly  produced,  if  the  quantity  of  arsenic  be 
small,  until  the  liquid  shall  have  been  well  boiled.  A  solution  of 
any  arseniate  gives  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  brick-red  powder,  arse- 
niate of  silver,  SAg.O.  +  As.Oj,  the  formation  of  which  is  easily  ex- 
plained. An  insoluble  arseniate  heated  in  a  glass  tube  with  char- 
coal powder  gives  a  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic. 

^rseniuret  of  Hydr(^en .^-It  has  been  supposed,  that  when  metal- 
lic arsenic  is  used  as  the  negative  electrode  of  a  voltaic  battery, 
the  hydrogen  evolved  combines  wkh  it,  and  forms  a  brown  powder, 
hydruret  of  arsenic.  The  same  body  was  supposed  to  be  generated 
in  other  ways  \  but  it  is  now  known  that  this  substance  is  only  me- 
tallic arsenic  finely  divided,  and  that  there  is  but  one  compound  of 
arsenic  and  hydrogen,  the  gaseous  arseniuret  of  hydrogen.  As.Hj. 

This  compound  is  easily  obtained  whenever  nascent  hydrogen 
comes  into  contact  with  metallic  arsenic :  thus,  when  an  alloy  of 
equal  parts  of  zinc  and  arsenic  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
the  hydrogen  evolved  combines  with  the  arsenic,  3rS.Oa+H.O.) 
and  ZnaAs.  producing  3(8.03+ Zn.O.)  and  H  As.  It  is  still  more 
easily  prepared  by  adding  muriatic  acid  to  a  solution  of  arsenious 
acid  in  water,  and  immersing  therein  a  piece  of  zinc  ;  the  hydrogen 
first  evolved  reduces  the  arsenious  acid,  and  the  metal  is  then  sep- 
arated as  a  fine  brown  powder,  with  which  the  hydrogen  next 
evolved  combines.  This  gas  is  generally  stated  to  have  a  very  dis- 
agreeable odour,  which,  however,  I  have  not  found  it  to  possess* 
It  is  excessively  poisonous  \  it  bums  with  a  brilliant  white  flame, 
water  being  formed,  and  arsenious  acid  or  metallic  arsenic  being 
deposited  according  to  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  gas ;  it  is  not 
absorbed  by  watery  its  specific  gravity  is  2694*,  formed  by 

One  volume  of  arsenic  vapour    .    .     =10362  0 
Six  volumes  of  hydrogen  68  8  X  6    .      =    4128 

The  seven  being  condensed  to  four     .     10774-8 

Of  which  one  weighs   .•••••      2693-7 
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Aiseniuret  of  hydrogen  decomposes  most  metallic  solutions,  pre- 
cipitating metallic  arseniurets  of  corresponding  constitution  (RjAs.). 
If  a  current  of  it  be  passed  over  chloride  of  copper,  heated  to  about 
iOO',  it  is  decomposed,  HjAs.  and  3Cu.Cl.  giving  Cu^As.  and  3H.C1. 
This  gas  is  absorbed  by  dry  sulphate  of  copper,  which  it  decompo- 
ses, water  being  evolved*  and  a  blackish  compound  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  arseniuret  of  copper  being  produced.  This  property  is 
made  available  in  the  medico-legal  examination  of  substances  con- 
taining arsenic.  If  a  fragment  of  chloride  of  mercury  be  heated 
in  this  gas,  it  is  rapidly  decomposed,  muriatic  acid  gas  and  arse- 
niuret of  mercury  being  formed.  At  a  full  red  heat  the  gas  is  de- 
composed completely  by  itself,  so  that  if  a  single  point  of  a  tube, 
through  which  it  streams,  be  ignited,  all  the  arsenic  is  deposited  a 
little  beyond  that  point,  in  the  metallic  state,  and  only  pure  hydro- 
gen passes  on. 

Sulphur  and  arsenic  combine  in  several  proportions :  the  BisulphU' 
rei  of^neniCy  AS.S2,  exists  native,  forming  the  mineral  reo/gar.  It  is 
prepared  bv  fusing  the  follqwing  sulphuret  with  metallic  arsenic, 
and  sublimmff  the  product.  It  is  a  ruby-red  crystalline  mass ;  when 
it  is  digested  in  solution  of  caustic  potash,  a  blackish  powder  re- 
mains, which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  subsulphuret ;  Us  definite 
nature  is  problematical.  The  Terstdphwet  of  ^rsenic^  As.S,,  yellow 
arseniCy  orpimenij  is  found  native,  and  may  be  easily  prepared  by  de- 
composing a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  with  sulphuret  of  hydrogen, 
As.O,  and  3H.S.  giving  As.S^  and  3H.0.  It  is  a  rich  yellow  powder ; 
when  heated,  it  melts ;  and  in  close  vessels  sublimes  unaltered,  but 
otherwise  it  burns,  partly  forming  arsenious  and  sulphurous  acids ; 
it  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  water.     It  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and  best 

Precipitated  from  an  acid  liquor.  It  is  a  strong  sulphur  acid,  com- 
ining  with  the  sulphur  bases  to  form  salts,  sulpho-araenites.  It 
hence  dissolves  readily  in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  also  in 
the  caustic  alkalies.  In  the  last  case  there  exists  in  solution  an 
ordinary  arsenite  besides  the  sulphur  salt ;  for,  using  potash,  2As. 
Ss  and  6K.0.  produce  (AS.S3+3K.S.)  and  (ASO3  +  3K.O.).  When 
sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  ignited  with  black  flux,  metallic  arsenic  sub- 
limes ;  and  the  separation  of  the  metal  is  still  more  elegantly  efTect- 
ed  by  heating  the  sulphuret,  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash,  in  a 
current  of  dry  hydrogen  gas. 

The  Persulphuret  of^Aratnic^  As.Sj,  corresponds  to  the  arsenic  acid, 
and  is  prepared  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  it,  or  of  any  of  its  salts, 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  yellow,  paler  than  orpiraent  \  sub- 
limes without  alteration  in  close  vessels ;  is  a  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
and  hence  dissolves  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  hydrosulphurets, 
forming  aulphchorHniatts  ;  the  metal  may  be  eliminated  from  it  by 
the  same  means  as  those  described  for  orpiment. 

A  substance  sold  in  this  country  for  killing  flies,  under  the  name 
of  hinges  yellow^  is,  or  ought  to  be,  orpiment.  The  best  sort  is  made 
by  boiling  together  lime,  sulphur,  and  white  arsenic ;  but  much  of 
it  consists  merely  of  white  arsenic  coloured  by  some  sulphur  mixed 
with  it.  From  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  obtained,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  left  exposed,  it  is  very  frequently  the  source 
of  fatal  accidents. 
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Notwithstanding  the  scientific  importance  which  arsenic  possesses 
from  the  number  and  variety  of  its  compounds,  it  is  of  much  higher 
interest  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  necessity  for  the  detection 
o(  excessively  minute  traces  of  it  in  cases  of  suspected  poisoning, 
where  a  responsibility,  involving  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  rests 
on  the  skill  and  accuracy  of  the  medical  chemist.  The  detection 
of  arsenic  under  all  possible  circumstances  is  an  object,  therefore, 
to  which  all  the  powers  of  analysis  should  be  brought  to  bear,  and 
the  methods  at  our  disposal  appear,  if  properly  applied,  to  be  satis- 
factory and  complete.  In  a  question  so  grave  as  this,  no  colours 
of  precipitates,  however  so  marked — no  arrangement  of  mere  results 
by  test,  no  matter  how  corroborative,  should  be  considered  as  by 
themselves  decisive  ;  the  object  of  the  chemist  should  be,  the  iso- 
lation and  production  of  the  metallic  arsenic ;  and  where  this  has  not 
been  done,  it  is  certain  that  either  there. is  no  arsenic  present,  or 
that  the  skill  of  the  operator  cannot  be  absolutely  relied  on. 

In  poisoning  by  arsenic,  the  substance  used  is  almost  universally 
arsenious  acid.  To  this,  therefore,  I.  shall  confine  my  remarks  at 
present ;  I  shall  afterward  notice  the  peculiarities  of  its  other  prep- 
arations. 

The  arsenious  acid  being  a.  very  heavy  powder,  and  but  sparingly 
soluble,  it  is  very  rapidly  deposited  from  any  liquid  through  which 
it  might  have  been  diffused,  and  hence  the  vessels  in  which  food 
had  been  contained  should  be  carefully  examined  for  any  traces  of 
it  which  might  remain.  This  should  not  be  omitted,  even  though 
they  might  appear  to  have  been  subsequently  rinsed.  Any  substan- 
ces vomited  by  the  person  suspected  to  be  poisoned  should  be  care- 
fully examined  for  the  same  object  5  and  in  case  of  death,  the  mate- 
rials in  the  stomach  and  its  mucous  surface  must  be  similarly  search- 
ed. The  little  grains  of  arsenious  acid  adherent  to  the  surface  of 
the  stomach  are  frequently  tinged  yellow  at  the  surface  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  if  the  examination  be  deferred  until  some  time  af- 
ter death. 

In  case  of  such  traces  of  white  powder  being  found,  the  examina 
tion  is  very  simple.     Their  porperties  are : 

1st.  Heated  alone  in  a  glass  tube,  the  powder  sublimes  and  con- 
denses in  minute  brilliant  octohedrons. 

2d.  Mixed,  in  a  tube  closed  at  one  end,  with  a  little  black  flux, 
and  ignited,  metallic  arsenic  sublimes,  forming  a  steel-gray  crust, 
brilliant  on  the  side  next  the  tube,  but  dull  and  crystalline  on  the 
inside.  On  applying  the  nose  to  the  open  end  of  the  tube  and  in- 
spiring, a  garlic  odour  is  perceived. 

3d.  On  cutting  off  the  sealed  end  of  the  tube,  and  then  heating 
the  part  containing  the  metallic  crust,  the  tube  being  slightly  incli- 
ned, the  metal  disappears,  and  a  crust  of  white  arsenic  condenses  a 
little  higher  up.  Atcurrent  of  air  passes  through  the  tube,  with  the 
oxygen  of  which  the  metal  combines.  In  this  process  the  garlic 
smell  becomes  more  marked  than  in  No.  2. 

4th.  The  white  powder  dissolves  in  water.  It  yields  precipitates 
with  the  following  reagents : 

A.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. — A  rich  yellow :  soluble  in  ammonia, 
and  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  This  precipitate  is  ar^ 
piment* 
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B.  •dmmonia^niirate  of  Silver. — ^A  canary  yellow ;  arsentte  of  silver. 
This  reagent  is  very  delicate,  but  the  precipitate  is  soluble  both  in 
acids  and  ammoaia,  so  that  an  excess  of  either  mast  be  avoided. 

G.  Mdmrnonia-sulphate  of  Copper, — ^A  fine  apple-green.  This  is  re- 
dissolved  also  by  an  excess  of  acid  or  of  ammonia. 

Each  of  these  liquid  reagents  is  liable  to  fallacy,  which  must  be 
guarded  against. 

A.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  gives  precipitates  more  or  less  resem- 
bling that  from  arsenic  with  the  following  metals : 

Cadmium.  Antimony. 

Tin  (persaUsj.  Iron  (persalts). 

The  precipitate  from  cadmium  is  not  soluble  in  water  of  ammonia. 

The  precipitate  from  tin,  when  dried  and  ignited  with  black  flux, 
gives  no  sublimate  of  metal. 

The  precipitate  of  antimony  acts  in  the  same  way  as  tin,  but  also 
it  dissolves  in  strong  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution,  diluted  with 
much  water,  gives  a  white  precipitate.  The  sulphuret  of  antiqiony 
is  much  more  orange-coloured  than  that  of  arsenic. 

The  precipitate  from  a  persalt  of  iron  is  pure  sulphur ;  heated,  it 
melts  and  burns  completely  away,  without  forming  any  solid  pro- 
duct. 

B.  Ammonia'iUtrate  of  Stiver. — Phosphate  of  soda  produces  a  vel- 
low  precipitate  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  silver,  exactly  resembling 
the  arsenite.  It  is,  however,  much  more  soluble  in  ammonia.  They 
are  at  once  distinguished  by  being  collected  and  igrnited.  The  ar- 
senite gives  off  oxygen  and  arsenious  acid,  while  metallic  silver  re- 
mains I  but  the  phosphate  gives  no  volatile  product. 

G.  The  •^mmonio'sulphate  of  Copper  is  uncertain,  unless  it  be  dried 
and  reduced ;  for  there  are  numerous  basic  compounds  of  copper, 
which  resemble  it  very  much  in  colour. 

None  of  these  liquid  reagents  are,  therefore,  in  themselves  posi- 
tive, unless  by  extraction  of- the  metal ;  and  this  is  the  more  impor- 
tant when  the  operator  has  to  work,  not  with  the  clear  solutions 
prepared  intentionally  for  illustration,  but  with  the  complex  and 
discoloured  liquids  obtained  from  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

The  process  to  be  then  followed  may  be  either  of  two  kinds ;  the 
first  consists  in  converting  the  arsenic  into  sulphuret,  the  second 
into  arseniuret  of  hydrogen.     I  will  describe  each  in  their  turn. 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  or  the  matter 
ejected  by  vomiting  during  life,  are  to  be  boiled  in  distilled  water 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  the  liquor  strained  through  a  linen  cloth. 
If  it  be  too  thick  or  coloured  to  allow  of  a  small  quantity  of  precip- 
itate being  observed  and  separated,  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  is  to 
be  passed  through  it,  by  which  most  of  the  animal  matter  dissolved 
is  coagulated,  and  a  more  convenient  solution  obtained.  This  be- 
ing strained  or  filtered,  is  to  be  well  boiled  to  expel  the  excess  of 
chlorine,  and  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  gas.  The  animal  matters  may  also  be  removed  from 
the  solution  by  rendering  it  acid  by  nitric  acid,  and  then  adding  an 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.  When  the  precipitate  which  forms  has 
b^en  separated,  the  excess  of  silver  is  to  be  thrown  down  bv  some 
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eommon  salt,  and  the  liquor  being  then  filtered,  is  fit  for  the  action 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

When  the  liquor  smells  stronely  of  this  gas,  there  has  been 
enough  passed  through,  and  it  is  then  to  be  boiled  briskly  for  a  few 
minutes  to  expel  the  excess,  and  favour  the  deposition  of  the  pre- 
cipitate produced.  This  is  to  be  then  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
carefully  with  water  acidulated  by  muriatic  acid,  and  dried  at  a 
moderate  heat. 

When  completely  dry,  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  about  twice  its  bulk 
of  black  fiux,  and  ignited  in  a  small  tube  of  hard  glass  closed  at  one 
end.  In  introducing  the  materials,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  soil 
the  sides  of  the  tube ;  metallic  arsenic  sublimes,  which  is  recog- 
nised by  the  characters  given  already  in  pages  376,  380. 

The  process  by  arseniuretted  hydrogen  was  first  proposed  by  Mr 
Uarsh,  and  has  been  found  of  surprising  delicacy  and  exactness  j 
the  liquid  having  been  freed  from  animal  matters,  and  obtained  as 
thin  a  fluid  as  possible  by  either  of  the  processes,  by  chlorine  or 
nitrate  of  silver,  already  described,  it  is  rendered  moderately  acid 
by  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  introduced  into  a  flask  or  bottle, 
to  the  neck  of  which  is  adapted  a  narrow  tube  of  hard  glass,  which, 
after  passing  horizontally  for  a  few  inches,  turns  up  and  forms  a 
jet ;  a  piece  of  zinc  being  introduced  into  the  acid  liquor,  hydrogen 
is  evolved,  which  combines  with  any  arsenic  that  may  be  present, 
and,  forming  the  gaseous  arseniuret  of  hydrogen,  passes  ofif.  When 
the  gas  issuing  from  the  jet  is  set  on  fire,  if  the  hydrogen  be  pure, 
no  other  product  is  generated  but  water ;  but  if  a  slight  trace  of 
arsenic  be  present,  the  flame  is  whitish,  and  on  holding  over  the  jet 
a  fragment  of  glass  or  porcelain,  or  a  film  of  mica,  a  deposite  is  pro* 
duced,  which  may  be  white  from  arsenious  acid,  or  brown  from  me* 
tallic  arsenic,  according  to  the  height  at  which  the  plate  is  held, 
and  the  consequent  completeness  of  the  combustion,  or  the  reverse. 
If  the  quantity  of  arsenic  be  too  small  to  produce  this  efilect  in  a  cer* 
tain  time,  it  may  be  better  detected  by  igniting  a  portion  of  the  hori 
lontal  arm  of  the  tube.  All  the  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  in  passing 
that  point,  deposites  its  arsenic,  which  is  carried  a  little  beyond  the 
heated  portion  by  the  current,  and  condenses  there  as  a  distinct 
metallic  film  ;  as  the  tube  may  be  kept  thus  red-hot  for  some  hours, 
the  smallest  trace  of  arsenic  may  be  thus  concentrated  on  a  single 
point,  and  its  properties  accurately  verified. 

Where  the  liquor  is  still  thickidi  from  dissolved  organic  matter, 
the  gas  bubbles  would  not  break  rapidly,  but  form  a  froth,  which, 
passing  into  the  tube,  would  prevent  altogether  the  successful  em- 
pk^yment  of  the  methods  just  described.  In  this  case  the  liquid 
should  be  made  so  feebly  acid  as  that  the  gas  shall  be  generated  but 
▼ery  slowly,  and  that  there  shall  be  but  little  hydrogen  in  excess. 
The  tube,  in  place  of  terminating  in  a  jet,  is  to  be  bent  down  so 
that  it  shall  pass  under  the  edge  of  a  jar  in  the  pneumatic  trough, 
and,  the  apparatus  being  so  left  for  any  l^gth  of  time,  the  gas 
evolved  may  be  collected  and  subsequently  examined.  Or,  what  is 
perhaps  still  better,  the  tube  may  dip  under  the  surface  of  a  dilute 
Bolution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  all  the  ar* 
■eniuretted  hydrogen  being  then  absorbed  and  decomposed,  metallic 
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srseniurets  are  prodaced,  which  easily  yield,  by  the  application  of 
heat,  the  arsenic  in  the  metallic  form. 

In  this  mode  of  detecting  the  presence  of  arsenic,  it  is  necessary 
to  avoid  some  sources  of  error,  into  which,  without  previous  knowl« 
edge  of  their  existence,  an  operator  might  easily  fall.  If  the  effer- 
vescence be  rapid,  it  frequently  happens  that  very  minute  portions 
of  zinc,  or  of  the  salt  of  zinc  generated,  may  be  carried  up  by  the 
stream  of  gas,  and,  being  deposited  upon  the  plate,  form  a  crust, 
which  might  lead  to  suspicion,  or  perhaps  wrong  conclusions.  This 
may  be  avoided  by  either  moderating  the  effervescence,  or  by  pass- 
ing the  gas,  before  using  it,  through  a  tube  filled  loosely  with  cotton, 
by  which  it  is  filtered,  as  it  were,  and  all  mechanically  diffused 
particlea  separated.  Much  more  important  sources  of  error  arise, 
nowever,  from  the  existence  of  arsenic  in  most  of  the  zinc  and  some 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce.  The  ores  of  zinc  occasionally 
contain  orpiment,  which  being  reduced  along  with  the  other  sul- 
phuret,  it  is  necessary  to  distil  the  zinc  in  order  to  have  it  pure, 
and  to  reject  it  as  long  as  it  contains  arsenic.  The  iron  pyrites 
also  occasionally  contains  traces  of  orpiment,  and  this  passes  into 
the  oil  of  vitriol.  In  employing  this  method,  it  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  test  the  purity  of  the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  by  the  method 
itself.  A  jet  of  the  hydrogen,  evolved  from  the  zinc  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  simply,  should  be  burned,  or  the  gas  passed  through 
a  solution  of  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver  for^t  quarter  of  an  hour.  If 
no  trace  of  deposition  of  arsenic  occur,  the  materials  may  be  con^ 
sidered  as  pure,  and  the  suspected  liquor  may  then  be  employed 
with  confidence  in  the  result. 

A  more  remarkable  source  of  error  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
compounds  of  antimony  yield,  under  similar  circumstances,  a  pre- 
cisely similar  gas,  antimoniuret  of  hydrogen.  It  would  anticipate  too 
much  the  history  of  that  metal  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  means 
of  distinguishing  that  gas  from  the  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  but  they 
will  be  fully  described  in  their  proper  place. 

Arsenious  acid  possesses  the  power  of  preventing  the  putrefac- 
tion of  animal  substances,  and  hence  the  bodies  of  persons  that  have 
been  poisoned  by  it  do  not  readily  putrefy.  The  arsenious  acid 
combines  with  the  fatty  and  albuminous  tissues  to  form  solid  com- 
pounds, which  are  not  susceptible  of  alteration  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. It  hence  has  frequently  occurred,  that  the  bodies  of 
persons  poisoned  by  arsenic  have  been  found,  long  after  death, 
scarcely  at  all  decomposed,  and  even  where  the  general  mass  of  the 
body  had  completely  disappeared,  the  stomach  and  intestines  had 
remained  preserved  by  the  arsenious  acid  which  had  combined  with 
them,  and  by  its  detection  the  crimes  committed  many  years  before 
were  brought  to  light  and  punished.  In  the  cases  where  the  whole 
body  has  been  found  fresh,  it  resulted  from  the  person  having  survi- 
ved for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  for  the  complete  permeation  of  the 
tissues  by  the  absorption  of  the  poison ;  in  the  others,  death  had 
occurred  while  it  was  yet  only  in  the  intestinal  tube.  The  absorp- 
tion of  the  arsenious  acid  in  eases  where  death  has  not  been  rapid, 
renders  its  detection  possible  in  all  the  various  organs,  particularly 
where  the  poisoning  has  been  produced,  not  by  the  administration 
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of  a  single  dose,  but  by  frequently  repeated  doses,  each  in'sufiicieiit 
to  produce  rapid  poisoning.  The  decision  in  such  cases  is  rendered, 
however,  extremely  difficult  by  the  fact,  recently  established,  that 
the  resemblance  of  function,  so  often  alluded  to,  between  arsenic 
and  phosphorus,  is  such,  that  the  latter  element,  which  character 
izes  the  animal  tissues  by  its  almost  constant  presence,  may  be 
replaced  as  a  constituent  of  our  organs  by  arsenic.  Thus,  the 
bones  may  contain  arseniate  of  lime  as  a  substitute  for  some  of 
their  proper  phosphate  of  lime,  and  in  the  phosphoric  salts,  which 
are  found  in  the  blood,  a  similar  replacement  may  occur.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Quantity  of  arsenic  thus  found  naturally  replacing 
phosphorus  in  the  body  is  very  small,  but  there  is  no  necessary 
limit  to  its  extent ;  and  {^though,  in  cases  of  suspected  chronic  poi- 
soning, the  analysis  of  the  organs  might  lead  to  useful  evidence, 
yet  the  discovery  of  arsenic  out  of  the  alimentary  canal  should,  as 
I  conceive,  not  without  great  caution,  be  considered  as  necessarily 
involving  its  having  been  administered. 

The  sulphuret  of  arsenic  of  commerce,  hinges  ydloWy  when  taken 
as  a  poison,  is  recognised  by  its  solubility  in  ammonia,  from  which 
It  is  again  thrown  down  by  an  excess  of  any  acid.  Its  reduction  to 
the  metallic  state  has  been  already  fully  described. 

An  antidote  has  been  recently  discovered  to  the  poisonous  efiects 
of  arsenious  acid,  which  is  founded  on  a  very  remarkable  reaction. 
When  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  is  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  so* 
lution  of  arsenious  acid,  this  disappears,  being  changed  into  arsenic 
acid,  and  the  iron  into  protoxide,  SFeaO,  and  As.O^  producing  4Fe.O. 
-|- AS.O5.  This  arseniate  of  iron  has  no  action  on  the  system ;  and 
hence,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  this  hydrated  peroxide 
should  be  administered  as  largely  and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It 
may  be  made  in  a  few  moments  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  to  any 
salt  of  red  oxide  of  iron  (permuriate,  muriate,  or  acetate  tincture). 
It  need  not  be  washed,  as  the  liquor  contains  only  a  salt  of  soda, 
which  would  be,  if  not  beneficial,  certainly  not  injurious. 

The  preparations  of  arsenic  are  of  Very  extensive  use  in  the  arts. 
The  metal  is  used  to  alloy  the  lead  of  which  shot  is  made.  White 
arsenic  is  employed  in  glass-making,  to  prevent  the  deoxidation  of 
the  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  orpiment  is  employed  to  render  indigo 
soluble  in  some  processes  of  dyeing.  It  has  many  other  less  exten- 
sive uses. 

Of  Antimony, 

This  metal  was  first  discovered,  and  its  preparations  introduced 
into  medicine  by  Basil  Valentine,  from  the  unpleasant  results  of 
whose  experiments  upon  his  fellow  monks  it  got  the  name  of  anii* 
moine  ;  its  proper  Latin  name  is  stiinum,  and  hence  its  symbol,  Sb. 
Antimony  exists  in  nature,  principally  as  sulphuret,  sometimes  aa 
oxide,  and  also  these  two  combined,  forming  the  oxysulphuret,  red 
antimonial  ore.  It  is  from  the  native  sulphuret  that  the  metal  is 
prepared.  The  process  for  obtaining  it  by  means  of  iron  is  no* 
ticed  p.  332,  but  it  is  had  purer  by  fusing  the  sulphuret  at  a  bright 
red  heat  with  black  flux.  Sulphuret  of  potassium  and  oxide  of  an« 
timony  are  first  formed,  and  this  last  being. decomposed  by  the  car* 
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boD,  carbonic  oxide  is  evolved,  and  metallic  antimony  separates ; 
this  process  is  farther  detailed  in  p.  334. 

The  antimony  thus  obtained  is  a  brilliant  white  metal,  of  a  highly 
crystalline  fracture,  and  may  be  obtained  crystallized  in  rhombohe- 
drons,  like  those  of  arsenic,  by  fusion,  as  described  in  p.  23 ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  6'8 ;  it  melts  at  about  800^,  just  below  redness, 
and  may  be  volatilized  by  a  white  heat.  If  heated  violently  in  con- 
tact with  air,  it  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  brilliant  white  fiiame,  and 
forming  antimonious  acid,  which,  though  not  volatile,  is  carried  op 
by  the  current  of  air,  and  is  deposited  on  the  neighbouring  bodies 
as  a  white  powietj  Aowers  of  antimony.  Antimony  in  powder  takes 
fire  spontaneously  m  chlorine,  burning  w^h  a  yellowish  fiame ;  the 
antimony  is  not  oxidized  by  exposure  to  the  air  nor  by  water ;  it 
is  not  acted  on  by  sulphuric  nor  muriatic  acids,  but  is  rapidly  oxi- 
dized by  nitric  acid.  The  symbol  of  antimony  is  Sb.;  its  equiva- 
lent number^  are  1613  or  129*2$  it  combines  with  oxygen  in  three 
proportions. 

Oxide  of  .Antimony — Sb-O,;  equivalent  1913  or  153'2^may  be 
prepared  by  adding  to  an  acid  and  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of 
antimony  in  water,  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess.  The  carbonic  acid 
does  not  combine  with  oxide  of  antimony,  whitsh  therefore  precip- 
itates pure  3  it  is  a  white  powder,  not  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and 
becomes  yellowish  when  heated.  If  metallic  antimony  be  burned 
in  a  limited  supply  of  air,  this  oxide  forms,  and  has  been  obtained 
orystallized  both  in  the  prismatic  and  octohedral  forms  of  arsenious 
acid,  with  which  it  is,  therefore,  isodimorphous  \  both  the  metal  and 
this  oxide,  when  ignited  in  a  full  supply  of  air,  produce  antimonious 
acid. 

This  oxide  of  antimony  combines  with  acids  to  form  salts  of  very 
liUle  stability,  but  it  produces  with  the  acid  potash  salts  of  the  veg- 
etable acids,  double  salts  of  remarkable  constitution ;  of  these  the 
potash  tartrate  of  antimony  {tartar  emetic)  is  the  most  important ;  it 
also  acts  as  a  feeble  acid  \  thus,  if  in  its  preparation  caustic  potash 
be  used  to  decompose  the  chloride,  a  granular  white  powder  is  ob- 
tained, in  which  the  oxide  of  antimony  is  combined  with  potash  \ 
it  is  on  this  account  called  hypo^antimonious  acid  by  many  chemists. 

Oxysulphuret  of  Jlntimony. — Sb.03+2Sb.Sd.  This  substance  con* 
^  stitutes  the  red  ore  of  antimony,  and  may  be  artificially  produced 
by  roasting  the  native  sulphuret  in  contact  with  the  air  \  the  sulphur 
burns  out  as  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  antimony  becomes  oxidized  ; 
the  product  generally  contains  an  excess  of  oxide,  which  may  be  dis- 
solved out  by  tartaric  acid,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  hasis  for  tartar 
emetic  is  sometimes  prepared  \  by  continued  roasting,  the  whole  of 
the  sulphur  may  be  expelled,  and  an  impure  oxide  of  antimony  pro- 
duced 3  this,  when  melted,  constitutes  the  glass  of  antimony,  and 
the  oxysulphuret  is  the  crocus  of  antimony  of  the  older  pharmaco- 
poeias. 

Antimonious  Acid.  Peroxide  of  Antimony.—Sh.O^.  Equivalent 
S013  or  161*2.  This  is  the  most  stable  compound  of  oxygen  and  an- 
timony ;  it  is  formed  when  antimony  is  oxidized  freely,  either  by 
combustion  or  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  and  igniting  the  resulting 
powder.    It  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water  $  it  is  not  volatile  i 
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it  combines  with  alkalies,  forming  salts  insoluble  in  water,  and  from 
which,  bv  a  stronger  acid,  it  is  separated  as  a  hydrate,  Sb.04+H.O. 
This  hydrate  dissolves  in  strong  muriatic  acid. 

Aruimonic  .>fctJ.— Sb.Os-  Equivalent  2113  or  169*2.  This  sub- 
stance is  first  formed  when  metallic  antimony  is  oxidized  by  an  ex- 
cess of  nitric  acid,  and  remains  as  a  pale  yellow  powder,  which, 
when  exposed  to  a  dull  red  heat,  abandons  one  atom  of  oxygen, 
leaving  antimonious  acid,  as  just,  described  ;  it  is,  however,  more 
stable  in  combination,  and  may  hence  be  prepared  by  deflagrating 
antimony  with  nitre  ^  when  the  resulting  mass  is  digested  in  cold 
water,  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  potash  dissolve  out,  and  leave  the  anti' 
montaie of  poiash  as  a  whitf  powder;  this  is  decomposed  by  boiling 
water,  which  dissolves  a  basic  salt,  and  leaves  one  with  an  excess  of 
acid  behind.  In  its  hydrated  condition,  this  acid  dissolves  in  hy- 
drochloric acid. 

Antimony  and  sulphur  combine  in  three  proportions, Torming  sul- 
phurets,  which  resemble  completely,  in  constitution,  the  oxygen 
compounds ;  they  are  sulphur  acids,  dissolving  in  a  solution  of  the 
alkaline  sulphurets,  and  forming  sulphur  salts. 

Sulphuret  of  AfUimony. —Sh.Si.  Equivalent  2216-6  or  1T7-5.  This 
substance  constitutes  the  common  gray  ore  of  antimony,  and  crys- 
tallizes in  the  same  form  as  orpiment,  with  which  it  is  frequently 
contaminated ;  in  its  native  state  it  is  dark  gray,  with  highly  metallic 
lustre,  crystalline  in  structure,  and  very  easily  reduced  to  powder ; 
it  may  be  prepared  also  by  precipitation  from  a  solution  of  any  salt 
of  oxide  of  antimony,  as  the  chloride,  or  tartar  emetic,  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen ;  it  is  then  an  orange  powder,  which  becomes  darker 
on  being  dried,  and  has  the  same  composition  as  the  native  sulphu- 
ret, with  which  it  becomes  identical  in  appearance  by  fusion.  This 
sulphuret  dissolves  in  alkaline  solutions,  on  which  circumstance  are 
founded  the  various  pharmacopceial  processes  for  its  formation.  It 
has  been  used  in  medicine  ever  since  the  first  discovery  of  antimony, 
and  in  all  countries ;  the  methods  of  preparation,  and  the  purity  of 
the  products  obtainable,  are,  therefore,  exceedingly  variable. 

When  finely  powdered  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  boiled  in  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  dissolves,  and  the  liquor  contains  two 
salts  perfectly  similar  to  one  another,  but  containing,  the  one  sul 
phur  and  the  other  oxygen,  united  to  antimony  and  potassium.     For   . 
one  half  of  each  substance  is  decomposed,  the  oxygen  passing  to 
the  antimony,  and  the  sulphur  to  the  potassium,  so  that  oxide  of  an 
timony  and  sulphuret  of  potassium  result,  and  these  respectively 
combine  with  the  quantities  of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  antimoD]^ 
that  had  not  been  altered ;  in  this  way, 

Sb.Sa      3K.0.  )  C   Sb.S,+  3K.S. 

and  >  produce  <  and 

Sb-S,      3K.0.  )  i  Sb.O,+3K.O. 

When  the  solution  cools,  both  compounds  are  partly  decomposed, 
so  that  a  quantity  of  sulphuret  and  of  oxide  of  antimony  precipitate 
mixed  together ;  and  hence  an  opinion  has  generally  prevailed,  and, 
indeed,  been  supported  by  the  high  authorities  of  Leibig  and  Gay 
Lussac,  that  these  bodies  are  chemically  united  in  the  precipitate 
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60  obtained,  and  that  it  is  an  oxysulphuret,  identical  in  oonstitution 
with  that  already  described.  It  is,  however,  quite  established,  par- 
ticularly by  the  experiments  of  Berzelius  and  H.  Rose,  that  the  ox- 
ide and  the  sulphuret  are  but  mechanically  mixed ;  under  the  mi- 
croscope, the  former  is  seen  as  brilliant  white  crystals,  mixed  with 
the  fine  amorphous  brown  powder  of  the  latter ;  and,  besides,  the 
quantity  of  oxide  is  completely  variable,  and  in  no  case  so  great  as 
the  composition  of  the  true  oxysulphuret  should  require. 

The  precipitate  thus  obtained  by  cooling  is  generaUy  of  a  fine 
orange -brown  colour,  the  exact  shade  of  which  varies  very  much 
with  the  temperature,  and  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  liquor. 
It  is  termed  in  pharmacy  kertnes  mineral^  from  a  very  remote  analogy 
of  its  colour  to  that  afforded  by  the  insect  kermes  (coccus  ilicis)^ 
which  is  used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  cochineal. 

After  the  separation  of  the  kermes,  the  liquor,  containing  still  the 
sulphur  and  oxygen  salts  above  described,  but  with  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  base,  is  precipitated  by  adding  an  acid  in  excess.  The 
sulphuret  of  potassium  is  decomposed,  and  the  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, with  which  it  had  been  combined,  separates ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  evolved  from  the  sulphuret  of  po- 
tassium, reacts  on  the  oxide  of  antimony,  converting  it  into  sul- 
phuret. This  precipitate  is  much  lighter-coloured  generally  than 
the  kermes,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  golden  sulphuret  of  atui" 
mony,  although  that  name  properly  belongs  to  a  different  substance, 
to  be  described  farther  on.  In  many  cases,  in  place  of  collecting 
the  kermes  and  the  portion  precipitated  by  the  acid  separately  as 
now  described,  the  hot  filtered  liquor  is  added  to  the  acid  before 
the  kermes  has  had  time  to  separate,  and  the  whole  being  then 
mixed,  assumes  an  intermediate  shade  of  colour,  and  constitutes  the 
brown  sulphurety  or  orange  sulphuret  of  antimony  of  the  British  phar- 
macoposias. 

In  place  of  caustic  potash,  the  native  sulphuret  of  antimony  is 
frequently  boiled  with  carbonate  of  soda.  In  this  case  the  whole 
of  the  carbonic  acid  unites  with  one  half  of  the  soda,  forming  bicar- 
bonate, and  the  other  half  of  the  soda  acts  with  the  sulphuret  of 
antimony  precisely  as  if  it  had  been  used  i|i  the  caustic  state. 

An  important  mode  of  preparing  these  pharmaceutical  substances 
consists  in  fusing  the  materials  together  instead  of  boiling  their  solu- 
tions. Thus  an  excellent  kermes  is  prepared  by  fusing  together 
three  parts  of  native  sulphuret  and  one  of  carbonate  of  potash.  The 
general  reaction  is  the  same  as  described  when  the  materials  were 
dissolved ;  the  melted  mass  is  boiled  in  water,  and  the  solution  so 
obtained  treated  as  already  noticed.  Rose  has,  however,  directed 
attention  to  a  circumstance  which,  though  occurring  in  all  cases,  is 
more  marked  in  this  process  than  the  others.  It  is,  that  some  anti- 
mony separates  in  the  metallic  state,  while  another  portion  is 
changed  into  persulphuret ;  thus  5Sb.S3  produces  dSb.Sg,  and  2Sb.  is 
set  free.  The  solution  contains,  therefore,  not  only  the  ordinary 
sulphuret,  but  some  persulphuret  of  antimony,  the  colour  of  which 
is  much  brighter  than  that  of  the  other,  and  it  hence  modifies  the 
tint  of  the  preparation  in  a  variable  manner.  The  persulphuret  car- 
ries down  with  it  also  some  sulphuret  of  potassium,  and  hence  the 
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ordinary  kermes  mineral  appears  always  to  contain  traces  of  potash. 
The  quantity  of  persulphuret  of  antimony  present  seldom  exceeds 
two  or  three  per  cent, 

SulpA(Htnttmoniott9  ^dd* — Sb.S4.  This  substance  is  produced  as 
a  yellow  powder  when  the  solution  of  antimonious  acid  is  decom- 
posed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Sulpho*(mtimonic  Jlcid^Persulpkuret  ofJinHfMmyi  Sb.Ss — ^is  obtain* 
ed  when  a  solution  of  antimonic  acid  in  muriatic  acid  is  treated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  of  a  fine  golden  orange  colour. 
Its  formation  in  the  process  for  kermes  mineral  has  been  already 
explained.  This  is  the  true  golden  atUphurtt,  To  obtain  it  in  large 
quantity,  as  is  given  in  many  pbarmacopceias,  three  parts  of  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony  and  one  of  carbonate  of  potash  are  to  be  fused 
with  one  half  part  of  sulphur ;  this  last  converts  the  antimony  intp 
the  persulphuret.  The  fused  mass  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and 
decomposed  by  muriatic  acid. 

Jlntimoniurei  of  Hydrogen, — Sb.Hs.  When  hydrogen  is  evolved 
in  contact  with  antimony  in  a  nascent  or  finely  divided  state,  they 
combine  and  form  a  gas,  which,  in  properties  and  constitution,  has 
a  remarkable  similarity  to  arseniuret  of  hydrogen.  The  easiest  mode 
of  effecting  this  is  to  dissolve  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  which 
tartar  emetic  has  been  added.  The  gas  so  evolved  is  colourless,  in- 
soluble in  water,  has  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  reaction.  It  precip- 
itates the  salts  of  mercury  and  most  metals,  but  not  copper,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  arseniuret  of  hydrogen.  Its 
specific  gravity  has  not  been  experimentally  determined  ;  but  if  it  be 
composed,  like  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  of  one  volume  of  metallic 
vapour  and  six  of  hydrogen  condensed  to  four,  it  should  be  4504*7. 
When  this  gas  burns,  water  is  formed,  and  antimony  deposited, 
either  as  metal  or  as  oxide,  according  to  the  supply  of  oxygen.  It 
hence  superficially  resembles  in  its  combustion  the  gas  containing 
arsenic,  but  it  is  distinguished  readily  by  the  following  characters. 

1st.  The  antimoniuret  of  hydrogen,  when  it  is  decomposed  by 
heating  a  point  of  the  tube  through  which  it  passes  to  redness, 
deposites  the  metal  at  the  heated  part,  while  arsenic  settles  at  a 
certain  distance  beyon<|^  where  the  tube  is  colder. 

2d.  The  metallic  crust  is  not  volatilized  at  any  temperature  which 
can  be  applied  to  glass. 

3d.  If  the  metallic  scale  be  deposited  on  a  porcelain  plate,  and  ox- 
idized bv  the  outer  fiame  of  the  blowpipe,  it  forms  a  powder  yel- 
low while  hot,  but  white  when  cold,  which  is  not  volatilized  by 
any  farther  application  of  the  fiame.  Arsenic,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
comes oxidized  only  in  the  act  of  being  vaporized. 

In  certain  cases  of  compound  poisoning,  and  where  tartar  emetic 
has  been  given  as  an  emetic  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  it  is 
possible  that  the  two  metals  may  coexist  in  solution.  In  thei^ 
cases  they  may  be  separated  by  converting  both  into  the  hydrogen 
compounds,  and  decomposing  the  mixed  gases  by  igniting  the  tube 
through  which  they  pass.  Ihe  antimony  is  deposited  close  to  the 
heated  part,  and  the  arsenic  at  a  little  distance. 

The  detection  of  antimony  is  generally  simple  \  in  all  its  comblr 
nations  it  is  immediately  recognised  by  the  formation  of  its  comr 
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poand  with  hydrogea  just  described.  In  solution,  in  the  state  of 
oxide,  it  gives  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  the  orange  precipitate 
of  sulphuret.  In  the  other  states  of  oxidation  the  precipitates  by 
sulphuret  of  hydrogen  are  more  yellow,  but  are  all  easily  distinguish- 
ed from  orpiment  by  not  being  volatile,  and  from  the  bisulphuret 
of  tin  by  yielding  the  antimoniuret  of  hydrogen.  From  the  sul« 
phuret  of  cadmium  they  are  known  by  their  solubility  in  hydrosul* 
phuret  of  ammonia. 

Of  Tellurium. 

This  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  metals,  and,  although  classified  with  them,  from  its 
lustre  and  power  of  conducting  electricity  and  heat,  in  which  it  is,  however,  far  in* 
ferior  to  the  others,  it  ranks  naturally  with  sulphur  and  selenium,  to  which  last  it 
assimilates  completely  in  its  properties.  It  exists  in  nature,  native,  and  combined 
with  a  variety  ol  meuUs,  gold,  silver,  antimony,  lead,  dec.,  forming  ores  of  very  in- 
definite constitution.  Its  extraction,  which  is  still  farther  complicated  by  the  pre»> 
ence  of  sulphur  and  selenium,  would  require  too  detailed  description,  and  is  too  sel- 
dom an  object  with  chemists  to  require  description  here.  Its  properties  and  princi- 
fBl  compounds  alone  deserve  attention. 

'  Pure  tellurium  is  silver  white  and  very  brilliant.  It  crystallizes  easily  in  rhom- 
bohedrons.  It  is  brittle  and  easilv  powdered.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  6*14.  It  is  about  as  fa- 
tOAe  as  antimony,  and  at  a  very  nigh  temperature  may  be  volatilized.  Its  vapour 
smells  like  selenium;  when  heated  in  the  air  it  bums  with  a  bluish  flame,  forming 
tellurous  acid.    It  is  rapidly  oxidized  by  nitric  acid. 

The  analogy  of  tellurium  to  sulphur  is  very  close.  When  tellurium  is  boiled  in 
a  strong  solution  of  potash,  there  is  formed  tellurite  of  potash  and  telluret  of  potas- 
sium ;  but  if  this  solution  be  diluted,  the  potassium  reduces  the  tellurous  acid,  and 
the  metal  is  precipitated,  potash  being  regenerated.  The  symbol  of  tellurium  is  Te. 
its  eouivalent  numbers  are  801*8  and  64*2. 

Tellurium  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  forming  tellurous  and  tel- 
luric acids.  The  former^  tellurous  acid,  Te.02,  isjprepared  by  decomposing  the  bi- 
chloride of  tellurium  by  water,  Te.Cla  and  2H.O.  producing  2H.C1.  and  Te.Ot. 
This  last  precipitates  as  a  bulky  white  powder  containing  combined  water.  In  this 
state  it  is  sensibly  soluble  in  water,  aiui  reddens  litmus.  It  dissolves  readily  both 
in  acid  and  alkaline  solutions,  forming  compounds  of  a  very  instable  character. 
When  its  solution  in  water  is  heated  to  about  110°,  it  deposites  the  tellurous  acid  in 
an  anhydrous  form.  The  water  is  also  expelled  by  a  moderate  heat  from  the  hy- 
dtated  acid  in  powder.  The  anhydrous  acid  thus  obtained  differs  essentially  from 
the  hydrated  iorm.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  in  acids,  and  in  alkalies,  and  has  no 
acid  reaction  whatsoever.  No  salts  of  it  can  be  formeid  in  the  humid  way;  but  if  it 
be  fused  at  a  red  heat  with  carbonate  of  potash,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and 
tellurite  of  potash  formed,  which  dissolves  in  water;  frcmi  this  solution  the  hydra- 
tad  telinrous  acid  is  thrown  down  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

Berzelins  considers  these  remarkable  differences  of  properties  as  indicating  an 
isomeric  distinction  between  the  two  acids.  In  a  subsequent  chapter  I  shall  point 
out  the  manner  in  which  I  believe  such  compounds  should  be  viewed. 

T)Ulwrie  Acid^  Te.Os,  is  prepared  by  deflagrating  teilurons  acid  with  nitre;  a  soW 
nble  tellurate  of  potash  is  thus  obtained,  which,  when  mixed  with  nitrate  of  ba- 
rytes,  gives  an  insoluble  tellurate  of  barytes.  and  this,  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid, 
yields  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  in  solution  telluric  acid,  which  crystallizes  in  laT^ 

tirisms  containing  three  atoms  of  water.  Of  these,  two  are  given  off  at  312^  F. 
t  does  not  taste  acid,  but  reddens  litmus  slightly.  It  combines  readily  with  bases, 
forming  classes  of  salts  containing  one,  two,  and  four  equivalents  of  acid.  When 
the  crystallized  telluric  acid  is  heated  to  redness,  all  its  water  passes  off,  it  becomes 
orange,  and  undergoes  a  change  of  properties  like  stannic  acid.  It  becomes  insolo^ 
ble  in  water,  in  acids,  and  alkaline  solutions;  when  very  strongly  heated,  it  gives 
off  oxygen,  and  tellurous  acid  remains:  but  if  this  anhydrous  acid  be  fused  with 
potash,  the  tellurate  of  potash  which  dissolves  contains  the  acid  in  its  hydrated 
state.  These  forms  are  considered  as  being  isomeric,  and  not  identical  Dodies; 
their  real  nature  will  be  noticed  hereafrer. 

Tellurium  and  hydrogen  combine  to  form  a  gas,  teOurd  ofkuirogen^  H.Te.,  which 
Nsembkes  in  its  characters  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  partieulaily  in  its  odour;  it  red* 
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dens  litxiiTis,  is  soluble  in  water,  decomposes  the  alkalies  and  earths,  foiming  solnUe 
tellurets,  and  precipitates  insoluble  tellurets  from  solutions  of  the  other  meuiis. 

Tellarium  combines  with  sulphur  in  two  proportions,  forming  sulphurets,  which 
do  not  require  detailed  notice.  Its  compounds  with  the  metals  resemble  so  com- 
pletely the  metallic  sulphurets  as  to  render  a  separate  account  unnecessaiy.  Thus, 
in  every  ease  where  a  metallic  sulphuret  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  with  an 
acid,  the  telluret  of  the  metal  produces  telluretted  hydrogen,  and  the  metallic  tellu- 
rets are  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water,  precisely  as  the  sulphurets  of  the  same  metals 
are. 

Of  Uranium. 

This  metal  exists  in  some  rather  rare  minerals,  particularly  mpeckbUnde^  combined 
with  oxygen;  the  processes  for  its  extraction  are  rendered  very  complex  by  the 
presence  of  a  great  number  of  other  metals,  and  I  shall  refer,  therefore,  to  the  sys- 
tematic works  ibr  the  details  of  its  extraction:  the  metal  itself  is  easily  obtained 
pure  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  gas  on  either  of  its  oxides  at  a  red  heat.  It  is  of  a 
dark  gray  colour,  difficultly  fbsible,  specific  gravity  90.  Its  symbol  is  U.,  its  equiv- 
alents are  3711  or  217*3,  being  the  laigest  numbers  for  any  ot  the  simple  bodies;  it 
eofmbines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions. 

JProtoade  of  Uramvm,  U.O.,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  any  salt  of  uranium  bv 
a  caustic  alkali ;  it  precipitates  as  a  greenish  hydrate,  which  rapidly  becomes  yet- 
low,  forming  the  peroxide  by  absorbing  oxvgen:  the  protoxide  of  uranium  is  dis- 
solved by  an  excess  of  ammonia.  Peroxide  of  vraniwiit  U.O3,  is  formed  when  the 
protoxide  is  heated  in  air ;  it  is  yellow,  and  possesses  some  of  the  characters  of  an 
acid,  uranic  acid;  it  reddens  litmus;  it  enters  into  combinaticm  as  well  with  alka* 
lies  as  wiUi  acids ;  the  alkaline  and  earthy  uranates  are  insoluble,  yellow  or  orange 
coloured.    This  oxide  is  used  to  colour  glass  of  a  fine  lemon  yellow. 

The  sulphurets,  Ac.,  of  uranium  are  unimportant 

SECTION  V. 
KBTALS  OF  TBS  FIFTH  CLABS./ 

Of  Copper, 

Copper  18  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  metals,  and  one,  also, 
of  the  most  extensively  diffused  through  nature.  It  exists  native  in 
veins,  and  frequently  crystallized,  in  forms  helonging  to  the  regular 
system  ;  in  the  state  of  oxide  it  is  found,  hoth  uncombined  and  form- 
ing arseniates,  phosphates,  carbonates,  and  other  salts,  but  its  most 
abundant  source  is  the  native  sulphuret.  The  ordinary  copper  ore, 
copper  pyrites^  is  a  double  sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron,  CuzS.+FeaSa* 
and  from  this  the  metal  is  extracted  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 

The  general  processes  for  the  reduction  of  a  metallic  sulphuret 
have  been  already  described  (p.  333),  but,  from  the  composition  of 
the  copper  ore,  some  additional  management  is  required  ;  there  are 
two  metals  present  in  the  ore,  and  as  neither  is  volatile,  the  product 
after  complete  reduction  should  be,  if  the  process  was  simply  man- 
aged as  for  a  simple  sulphuret,  not  pure  copper,  but  an  alloy  of  one 
equivalent  of  copper  and  two  of  iron ;  this  is  avoided  by  arresting 
the  process  of  reduction  at  a  certain  stage  j  the/ copper,  having  less 
affinity  for  oxygen  than  the  iron,  assumes  the  metallic  state  first, 
and,  if  it  were  possible  to  work  so  accurately,  the  whole  of  the  cop- 
per might  be  reduced  before  any  iron,  and  this  last  metal  left  alto- 
gether in  the  scoris  as  oxide  or  silicate ;  but  this  not  being  feasible, 
the  copper  first  obtained  is  rendered  impure  by  the  presence  of  a 
quantity  of  iron,  and  also  of  sulphur ;  this  impure  copper  is  then 
calcined  ;  the  iron  and  sulphur,  being  the  more  combustible  bodies, 
are  first  oxidized,  and  then  again,  by  other  reductions  and  calcina- 
tions, the  copper  is  ultimately  brought  to  a  state  of  complete  parity 
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The  sepaTation  of  the  iron  is  facilitated  hy  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  sand  to  the  calcined  mass  before  the  process  of  reduction  j  the 
silicic  acid  unites  exclusively  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  silicate 
of  iron  not  being  reducible  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  puri- 
fication of  the  copper  is  more  rapidly  effected. 

Though  the  copper  is  thus  rendered  quite  pure  from  iron,  great 
care  is  still  required  in  these  operations,  in  order  to  secure  the 
proper  softness,  ductility,  and  tenacity  necessary  in  the  employ- 
ment of  this  metal  in  the  arts  ^  thus,  if  it  has  been  too  long  in  con- 
tact with  the  fuel,  it  combines  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbon ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  deoxidizing  action  of  the  fuel  be  not  applied  long 
enough,  some  suboxide  remains  undecomposed,  which  dissolves  in 
the  metallic  copper.  In  both  these  cases  the  metal  is  brittle  and 
of  a  bad  grain,  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  many  of  its  uses. 

Copper  is  obtained  also  in  the  metallic  state  by  precipitation  from 
the  water  which  collects  in  the  galleries  and  shafts  of  copper  mines, 
and  which,  from  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphuret  of  copper,  contains 
sulphate  of  copper  dissolved.  Fragments  of  old  iron  are  thrown 
into  the  reservoirs  in  which  the  drainage  water  of  the  mine  is  col- 
lected, and  by  electro-chemical  action,  as  described  p.  193,  .195, 
and  335,  the  iron  is  dissolved  and  the  copper  precipitated  in  irreg- 
ularly crystallized  masses. 

Pure  copper  is  of  a  peculiar  well-known  reddish  colour.  It  is 
very  malleable  and  ductile  ;  after  iron,  it  is  the  strongest  of  the  met- 
als. It  crystallizes  by  fusion  in  a  form  which  is  not  the  same  as 
that  found  native,  or  produced  when  the  metal  is  precipitated  from 
its  solutions.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  8*9.  It  is  fusible  at  1996^.  It  is  not 
volatile.  In  dry  air  it  is  not  tarnished,  but  in  damp  air  it  gradually 
becomes  covered  with  a  greenish  coating  of  basic  carbonate  of  cop- 
per. When  heated  in  contact  with  air,  copper  combines  rapidly 
with  oxygen,  and  passes  through  a  variety  of  rainbow  colours,  but 
is  at  last  converted  into  black  oxide,  which  forms  as  scales  upon  its 
surface.  The  series  of  colours  arises  first  from  the  action  of  light 
•upon  the  thin  coating  of  oxide,  as  also  happens  in  the  oxidation  of 
iron.  The  generality  of  acids  do  not  act  on  copper  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  unless  in  contact  with  air,  for  the  copper  is  incapable 
of  decomposing  water ;  but  at  the  point  of  contact  with  air,  oxygen 
is  directly  absorbed,  and  the  acid  combines  with  the  oxide  so  gen- 
erated. In  this  way  the  feeblest  acids  may  act  upon  copper,  as  the 
acetic  acid  and  the  acids  contained  in  the  various  fatty  bodies,  and 
the  metal  be  thus  introduced  into  culinary  preparations,  and  so  pro- 
duce poisonous  efifects.  The  acids  which  give  ofiT  oxygen  directly 
dissolve  copper,  as  nitric  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide.  Strong 
oil  of  vitriol,  also,  when  boiled  on  copper,  gives  sulphate  of  copper 
and  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

The  symbol  of  copper  is  Gu.,  from  its  Latin  name ;  its  equivalent 
395-7  or  31-7. 

Copper  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  forming  a  sub- 
oxide and  a  protoxide. 

Protoxide  of  Copper. — Cu.O.  Equivalent  495*7  or  39*7.  This  ox- 
ide is  formed  by  exposing  copper,  at  a  red  heat,  to  a  current  of  air. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  igniting  the  nitrate  of  copper.    It  is  a 
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dull  black  powder,  which,  by  a  very  hi^h  temperature,  mt^jr  be  meh* 
ed,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling,  it  dissolves  but  slowly  in  acidsi 
forming  the  ordinary  blae  or  green  salts  of  copper.  When  heated, 
even  below  redness,  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  it  is  perfectly  re- 
duced, water  being  formed.  It  is  thus  that,  as  described  in  p.  2^3, 
the  composition  of  water  is  best  determined.  At  a  dull  red  heat, 
this  oxide  is  reduced  completely  by  carbon  and  all  its  compounds, 
carbonic  acid  being  produced.  For  this  reason  it  is  extensively 
employed  in  the  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  substances,  of  which  it 
converts  the  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  hydrogen  into  water. 
The  metallic  copper  thus  obtained  by  the  reduction  from  the  oxide 
is  a  fine  pinkisb^red  powder,  which  has  a  remarkable  affinity  for 
oxygen,  and  is  hence  used  in  the  analysis  of  organic  substances  con- 
taining nitrogen,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  nitrous  or  nitric  oxides. 

When  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  added  in  excess  to  a  solu- 
tion of  a  salt  of  copper,  the  protoxide  is  thrown  down  as  a  hydrate, 
Cu.O.  .  H.O.  It  is  a  6ne  blue  powder,  which  is  decomposed  by  a 
very  gentle  heat,  so  that  even  if  a  liquor  containing  it  be  boiled,  it 
becomes  brown  and  anhydrous,  though  in  the  midst  of  water.  It  is 
hence  that,  if  the  solution  of  copper  be  added  to  a  boiling  solution 
of  potash,  the  precipitate  is  the  dark  brown  anhydrous  oxide,  which, 
however,  obstinately  retains  a  little  potash. 

Suboxide  of  Copper. — CujO.  Equivalent  891'4  or  71"4f.  This  body 
exists  native,  constituting  the  ruby  copper  ore,  and  may  be  prepared 
artificially  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  five  parts  of  black  oxide  of  cop- 
per and  four  of  copper  filings ;  half  of  the  oxygen  of  the  former 
passes  to  the  latter,  and  the  whole  becomes  suboxide.  It  is  like- 
wise made  by  fusing  together  three  parts  of  subchloride  of  copper 
and  two  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda ;  chloride  of  sodium  and  suboxide 
of  copper  result,  CusCl.  and  Na.O.  giving  CugO.  and  Na.Ch,  while 
the  carbonic  acid  is  given  off.  This  suboxide  of  copper  is  a  red- 
dish-brown powder,  which  is  much  less  acted  on  by  moist  air  than 
pure  copper ;  and  hence,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  cop- 
per becomes  brown  by  being  coated  with  this  oxide,  the  action 
ceases.  Articles  of  copper  are  thus  coated  intentionally,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  their  surface,  by  covering  them  with  a  paste 
of  red  oxide  of  iron,  which,  when  heated,  is  thus  reduced  to  the 
state  of  protoxide,  2Cu.  and  Fe^Oj  giving  CU2O.  and  2Fe.O. ;  this 
last  is  then  removed  by  digestion  in  a  boiling  solution  of  acetate 
of  copper. 

The  generality  of  acids  decompose  the  suboxide  of  copper  into 
metallic  copper,  and  the  black  oxide  with  which  the  acid  combines; 
but,  besides  the  subchloride  of  copper,  several  of  its  salts  may  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  deoxidizing  agents  on  the  salts  of  the  black 
oxide  ;  thus  sulphurous  acid  converts  the  hydrate  of  the  black  oxide 
into  sulphate  of  the  suboxide,  S.O2  and  2Cu.O.  producing  S.O3  + 
Cu«0.  From  the  solution  of  this  salt,  a  fine  orange  hydrate  of  the 
red  oxide  is  thrown  down  by  the  caustic  alkalies,  Protochloride 
of  tin  and  protosulphate  of  iron  also  reduce  the  salts  of  copper  to 
this  state  of  oxidation. 

Sulphur  combines  with  copper  in  two  proportions,  forming  suK 
phurets  equivalent  to  the  oxides  just  described ;  they  are  both  found 
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native,  and  constitute,  particularly  the  sabsnlphnret,  important  ores 
of  copper.  They  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  Aising  together 
sulphur  and  metallic  copper ;  the  union  takes  place  with  brilliant 
oombustion.  If  some  sulphur  be  placed  in  a  flask,  and  heat  be  appl^* 
ed  80  as  to  fill  the  flask  with  the  vapour  of  sulphur,  a  thin  copper 
wire  dipped  in  it  bums,  as  iron  does  in  oxygen,  forming  the  subsul* 
phuret ;  these  bodies  are  not  of  iitiportance,  except  as  the  great 
sources  of  metallic  copper. 

The  sulphurets  of  copper  may  also  be  formed  by  precipitating  the 
salts  of  copper  with  sulphnrettea  hydrogen ;  a  deep  brown  powder  is 
produced,  which  is  CujS.  or  Gu.S.,  according  as  the  solution  contain- 
ed the  suboxide  or  the  protoxide  of  the  metal. 

The  detection  of  copper  in  solution  is  very  simple ;  the  salts  of 
the  black  oxide  are  generally  green  or  blue ;  on  the  addition  of  am- 
monia, a  precipitate  is  produced,  bluish  or  green,  according  to  the 
seid  with  which  the  oxide  had  been  combined,  but  in  all  cases  pro* 
ducing  with  an  excess  of  the  ammonia  a  deep  violet-coloured  solu- 
tion. The  only  metal  which  resembles  copper  in  this  respect  is 
nickel,  and  from  it,  it  is  distinguished  by  all  its  other  properties, 
particularly  by  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  which  produces  a  fine 
chocolate  brown  precipitate  of  ferrocytmide  of  copper.     With  sul- 

E buret  of  hydrogen,  the  salts  of  copper  give  a  dark  orown  sulphuret, 
iBolttble  in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  j  and  when  a  slip  of  clean 
iron  or  zinc  is  introduced  into  a  liquor  containing  copper,  this  is  re- 
duced, and  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  zinc  or  iron  as  a  bright 
coating  of  metallic  copper. 

When  the  copper  exists  as  suboxide,  its  reactions  are  very  difller- 
ent ;  it  gives,  with  ammonia,  a  white  precipitate,  which  redissolves 
in  an  excess,  forming  a  colourless  liquor;  if  there  be  no  excess  of 
acid,  chloride  of  sodium  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  subchloride  of 
copper.  But  in  practice  it  is  never  necessary  to  look  for  copper  bv 
these  reactions,  the  salts  of  the  suboxide  absorbing  oxygen  with 
such  avidity,  that  by  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  the  air  their  con- 
stitution changes.  The  colourless  solution  of  suboxide  of  copper  in 
ammonia  becomes  violet  blue  in  the  act  of  pouring  it  from  one  bot- 
tle to  another ;  and  hence,  for  the  mere  detection  of  copper,  the 
properties  of  the  protoxide  alone  need  be  taken  into  account. 

Like  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  the  oxides  of  copper  are  not, 
by  themselves,  soluble  in  water  of  ammonia.  The  solutions  of  these 
metallic  compounds  in  water  of  ammonia  are  basic  salts,  to  the  con- 
stitution of  which  the  acid,  with  which  the  metallic  oxide  had  been 
originally  combined,  is  necessary.  The  detailed  nature  of  these 
bodies  will  be  noticed  among  the  compounds  of  ammonia. 

The  detection  of  copper  by  the  blowpipe  is  very  simple  and  dis- 
tinct. Fused  with  borax,  a  substance  containing  the  most  minute 
trace  of  copper  gives  a  glass,  which,  when  heated  in  the  oxidizing 
flame,  becomes  green,  being  coloured  by  the  protoxide ;  but  when 
Ignited  in  the  reducing  flame  and  suddenly  cooled,  is  deep  ruby 
red,  generally  opaque.  This  change  of  colour  arises  from  the  cop- 
per being  reduced  to  the  state  of  suboxide  The  colour  given  to 
glass  by  this  suboxide  is  a  pure  prismatic  red,  so  homogeneous  that 
red  light  may  be  obtained  for  optical  experiments  by  transmitting 
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white  light  through  this  colooTed  glass,  and  the  tint  is  so  fine  that 
this  ruby  glass  is  the  most  valuable  that  can  be  used  for  ornamental 
purposes. 

The  salts  of  copper  generally  tinge  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe 
blue  or  green,  according  to  the  other  bodies  that  may  be  present. 

Independent  of  the  direct  employment  of  copper  in  the  arts,  for 
which  its  properties  eminently  qualify  it,  it  enters  into  the  compo- 
isition  of  a  great  number  of  alloys  of  great  importance.  Thus  bronze, 
former^  used  as  a  substitute  for  steel,  and  still  employed  in  the 
casting  of  statues  and  monuments,  from  the  accuracy  with  which  it 
adapts  itself  to  the  mould,  and  its  durability,  consists  of  ninety  parts 
of  copper  and  ten  of  tin  in  100.  It  is  curious,  that  from  the  very 
earliest  ages,  this,  which  is  still  the  best  proportion,  should  have  been 
employed ;  the  bronze  swords  from  ancient  Egypt,  from  Scandina- 
via, and  those  found  in  Ireland,  having  all  this  constitution.  Gun 
metaly  or  that  of  which  cannons  are  cast,  is  an  inferior  kind  of  bronze, 
containing  somewhat  less  tin. 

The  elasticity  and  sonorousness  of  these  alloys  are  very  remark- 
able. That  used  for  bells,  bell  metal ^  consists  of  80  parts  of  copper 
and  20  of  tin.  The  Indian  gongs  have  this  composition,  but  com- 
mon bells  contain  less  tin,  and,  in  place  of  it,  some  lead  and  zinc. 
In  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  tin,  or,  more 
accurately,  of  four  atoms  of  copper  to  one  of  tin,  127  to  69,  an 
alloy  is  formed  of  exceeding  brittleness  and  hardness,  and  so  brill- 
iant, when  truly  polished,  as  to  be  used  for  the  mirror  surface  in 
reflecting  telescopes ;  it  is  hence  called  speculttm  metal.  The  quality 
of  this  alloy  is  remarkably  deteriorated  by  a  slight  deviation  to  ei- 
ther side  of  the  true  atomic  proportions. 

The  alloys  of  zinc  and  copper  are  very  numerous  and  important, 
constituting  the  difl!erent  varieties  of  brass.  The  best  brass  consists 
of  four  atoms  of  copper  to  one  of  zinc ;  but,  by  changing  the  pro- 
portions of  the  metals,  a  variety  of  shades  of  gold  lustre,  used  in 
counterfeit  jewelry,  are  obtained.  In  the  proportion  of  equal  parts 
of  copper  and  zinc,  hard  solder  is  produced  ,*  this  is  used  in  solder- 
ing together  surfaces  of  brass  and  copper. 

Of  Lead. 

This  metal  exists  in  nature,  very  extensively  difiused,  and  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms.  The  sulpnate,  phosphate,  arseniate,  car- 
bonate, and  chloride  of  lead  are  found  native ;  but  it  is  exclusively 
from  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  galena^  that  the  metal  is  extracted  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce.  The  methods  used  in  its  reduction 
have  been  very  fully  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  p.  334. 

Lead  is  one  of  the  softest  and  least  tenacious  of  the  metals ;  it  is 
bluish  white,  and  very  brilliant,  but  rapidly  tarnishes  in  the  air,  be- 
coming covered  with  a  grayish  coating,  beyond  which  the  action 
does  not  appear  to  extend;  its  specific  gravity  is  11*44;  it  melts  at 
612'^,  and  in  solidifying  diminishes  in  volume,  so  that  it  is  unfit  for 
accurate  castings ;  -it  may,  however,  be  obtained,  by  fusion,  crystal- 
lized in  octohedrons ;  it  is  not  volatile  ;  it  is  not  sensibly  acted  on 
by  muriatic  nor  sulphuric  acids,  except  at  very  high  temperatures, 
but  by  nitric  acid  it  is  rapidly  oxidized  and  dissolved. 
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When  lead  is  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  air  and  moisture,  its 
oxidation  proceeds  with  great  rapidity,  so  as  to  be  used  to  analyze 
atmospheric  air  (p.  264).  *  The  oxide  so  formed  is  not  quite  insolu- 
ble, so  that  when  pure  water,  rain,  or  even  common  soft  water  is 
preserved  in  leaden  cisterns,  an  impregnation  with  lead  may  occur 
in  such  amount  as  to  produce  dangerous  consequences,  if  employed 
habitually  as  a  drink.  Fortunately,  this  is  obviated,  in  general,  by 
the  small  quantities  of  saline  matters,  particularly  sulphates,  which 
all  ordinary  spring  and  river  waters  contain.  These  react  on  the 
oxide  of  lead,  and,  forming  compounds  totally  insoluble  in  water,  re- 
move  all  traces  of  it  from  solution.  A  whitish  orust  gradually  forms 
on  the  interior  of  the  cistern,  and  assists,  subsequently,  in  protecting 
it  from  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air ;  no  danger  is  therefore  to 
be  ap{^rehended  from  the  supply  of  water  to  a  city  being  conveyed 
through  leaden  pipes,  and  preserved  in  leaden  cisterns  ]  for  all  water 
of  mineral  origin  dissolves,  in  filtering  through  the  layers  of  rocks 
in  its  passage  to  the  surface,  a  sufficiency  of  saline  matters  to  serve 
for  its  protection. 

The  symbol  of  lead  is  Fb.,  from  its  Latin  name  ]  its  equivalent  is 
1294*5  or  103*7.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions, 
forming  oxides,  which,  again  uniting,  form  an  intermediate  complex 
oxide. 

Protoxide  of  Leoc/.— Pb.O.  Equivalent  1394-5  or  111-7.  This 
may  be  prepared  by  exposing  metallic  lead  at  a  red  heat  to  a  cur- 
rent of  air ;  the  lead  rapidly  combines  with  oxygen,  and  the  oxide 
so  produced  fuses.  It  forms,  on  cooling,  crystalline  masses  of  a 
greenish-yellow  colour ;  this  constitutes  the  litharge  of  commerce, 
which  is  generally  obtained  in  the  cupellation  of  lead  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  from  it  the  small  quantity  of  silver  which  its  ores 
generally  contain.  When  the  litharge  is  kept  for  some  time,  the 
masses  of  it  break  up  into  a  brick-red  crystalline  powder,  evolving 
heat.  This  change  is  technically  termed  slacking,  bat  it  is  not  due, 
like  the  slacking  of  lime,  to  combination  with  water,  but  to  a  change 
of  the  crystalline  form  of  the  litharge.  The  yellow  form  appears 
to  he  more  permanent  if  the  lead  be  oxidised  at  a  lower  temperature, 
and,  when  powdered,  was  once  used  as  a  yellow  pigment  under  the 
name  of  massicot.  This  may  be  produced  of  the  richest  colour  by 
decomposing  the  subnitrate  of  lead  at  a  temperature  insufficient  for 
the  fusion  of  the  oxide. 

This  oxide  may  also  be  prepared  by  decomposing  a  soluble  salt 
of  lead  by  caustic  potash ;  a  white  precipitate  is  produced,  which  is 
a  hydrate  of  the  oxide,  2Pb. +H.0. ;  by  a  great  excess  of  caustic  pot- 
ash the  precipitate  may  he  redissolvea.  The  oxide  of  lead  appears 
to  have  the  power  of  uniting  with  most  of  the  alkalies  and  earths 
to  form  compounds  more  or  less  soluble.  A  body  of  this  kind,  form- 
ed by  boiling  lime  and  litharge  together,  is  capable  of  crystallizing, 
and  is  used  to  dye  the  hair  black.  The  hair  contains  sulphur,  and 
a  black  sulphuret  of  lead  forms  in  its  substance,  and  is  not  liable  to 
change.  The  protoxide  of  lead  requires  12,000  parts  of  water  to 
dissolve  it ;  the  solution  reacts  feebly  alkaline  ;  it  is  a  strong  base, 
and  the  only  oxide  of  lead  which  combines  with  acids. 

Peroxide  of  Lead^  Pb.Oi,  is  obtained  hy  digesting  the  protoxide 
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in  chlorine  water,  or  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  In  the  first 
case,  2Pb.O.  and  CI.  produce  Pb.Os  and  Pb.01.  In  the  second  case, 
Pb.O.  and  Ca.O.Cl.  produce  Pb.Og  and  Ca.Cl.  $  another  simple  plan 
consists  in  heating  red  lead,  which  is  a  compound  of  the  protoxide 
and  the  peroxide,  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  until  all  the  protoxide  is 
dissolved  out,  washing  the  residue  well,  and  drying  it  at  a  moderate 
heat.  The  peroxide  so  obtained  is  of  a  dull  dark  brown  colour ; 
when  heated  it  gives  off  half  its  oxygen,  leaving  litharge.  With 
inuriatic  acid  it  produces  chlorine  and  protochloride  of  lead,  and 
with  sulphurous  acid,  which  it  rapidly  absorbs,  neutral  white  sul- 
phate of  lead,  Pb.Og  and  S.Oj  producing  Pb.O.+S.Os«  This  oxide 
of  lead  does  not  form  salts. 

The  Red  Lead,  or  Minium,  Pb^04==2Pb.O.+Pb.02,  is  produced 
when  lead  is  oxidized,  so  that  the  oxide  formed  shall  not  be  fused, 
and  when  the  metal  is  all  converted  into  the  yellow  powder,  increas- 
ing the  heat  to  incipient  redness.  Oxygen  continues  to  be  absorbed 
until  one  third  of  the  metal  is  converted  into  peroxide,  giving  the 
constitution  above  expressed.  This  is  the  pure  red  lead,  the  colout 
of  which  is  exceedingly  brilliant ;  but  the  generality  of  red  lead 
found  in  commerce  contains  an  excess  of  protoxide,  which  may  be 
removed  by  boiling  in  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead. 

When  red  lead  is  ignited,  it  gives  off  oxygen  and  becomes  pro- 
toxide ;  with  muriatic  acid  it  forms  protochloride  and  chlorine.  It 
does  not  form  any  proper  salts,  but  it  dissolves  in  acetic  acid  com- 
pletely, giving  a  colourless  liquor,  from  which,  after  a  little  time, 
peroxide  of  lead  separates. 

It  is  probable  that  there  exist  other  oxides  of  lead  ;  thus  the  gray 
coating  which  forms  on  lead  exposed  to  the  air  is  looked  upon  by 
many  chemists  as  a  suboxide ;  and  on  heating  oxalate  of  lead  to  low 
redness,  a  gray  powder  is  obtained  of  a  similar  nature,  and  yields, 
on  analysis,  the  formula  PbjO.  In  general,  these  bodies  have  beea 
considered  as  mixtures  of  the  metal  in  powder  with  the  real  pro- 
toxide I  but  I  think  the  evidence  of  their  definite  constitution  very 
strong. 

From  the  similarity  of  the  formula  of  red  lead,  Pb^O^,  to  those  of 
the  black  oxide  of  iron,  FosO^,  and  of  the  red  oxide  of  manganese, 
MusOf,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  may  contain  sesquioxide  of  lead^ 
PbgOfl,  similar  to  FegOs  and  Mn^Of.  The  formula  of  red  lead  should 
then  become  Pb.O.+PbjOg ;  but  this  idea,  though  interesting,  is  only 
hypothetical. 

SulpAttrei  of  Lead. — There  is  but  one  compound  of  sulphur  and 
lead,  the  protosulphuret,  Pb.S.  It  constitutes  the  abundant  lead 
ore,  galena,  and  may  be  formed  artificially,  either  by  fusing  together 
lead  and  sulphur,  or  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  lead  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  or  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  It  if 
then  a  black  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  alkalies,  and  dilute 
acids.  It  is  rapidly  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  being  converted  into 
sulphate  of  lead.  From  the  perfect  insolubility  and  marked  colour 
of  this  sulphuret,  a  salt  of  lead  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  re- 
spectively the  most  delicate  reagents  for  each  other. 

There  are  some  indications  of  the  existence  of  other  sulphurets 
of  lead,  which,  however,  do  not  require  special  notice.    If  a  sail  of 
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lead  be  decomposed  by  biattlphuret  of  oolcium,  a  red  precipitate  afk 
pears,  possibly  a  bisuiphuret  of  lead^  analogous  to  the  deutoxide,  and 
galena  may  be  fused  with  metallic  lead^  forming  a  homogeneou* 
mass,  in  which^  probably,  subsulphurets  are  contained. 

The  detection  of  leaa  is  simplified  very  much  by  its  forming  bal 
one  series  of  salts,  those  of  the  protoxide.  Its  solutions  are  recpg* 
nised  by  giving,  with  caustic  potash,  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  ia 
excess ;  with  carbonate  of  potash,  one  also  white,  but  insoluble  in 
excess  3  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  one  dark  brown  or  black, 
whose  characters  are  described  above?;  with  a  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  the  salts  of  lead  produce  a  line  yellow  precipitate, 
chrome  yellow  ;  and  with  iodide  oi  potassium,  the  iodide  of  lead,  in 
brilliant  yellow  scales,  like  fragments  of  gold  leaf.  Yellow  prussiate 
of  potash  gives  a  white  precipitate,  and  sulphate  of  soda  a  white 
sulphate  of  lead,  insoluble  in  water,  but  not  insoluble  in  acids.  If 
the  solution  contain  much  lead,  any  soluble  chloride  throws  down 
sparingly  soluble  chloride  of  lead,  which,  however,  remains  dissolv- 
ed, if  the  solution  be  dilute. 

Lead  and  its  preparations  are  of  the  most  extensive  use  in  the  arts. 
In  making  pipes  and  cisterns,  sulphuric  acid  chambers,  bullets,  and 
a  variety  of  other  purposes,  the  metal  is  employed  unaltered ;  and 
its  alloys  are  also  of  important  application.  Thus  the  metal  of  whieb 
printing  types  are  made  consists  of  three  parts  of  lead  to  one  of 
antimony.  The  inferior  sorts  of  pewter  are  alloys  of  lead  and  tin, 
but  the  fin^  kinds  should  be  tin  with  very  little  lead,  and  some  onti* 
mony  and  bismuth.  The  solder  tised  for  soldering  surfaces  of  lead, 
or  of  tinned  iron,  to  each  other,  consists  of  lead  and  tin,  the  propor- 
tions of  which  vary  from  two  parts  of  tin  and  one  of  lead,  to  three 
parts  of  lead  and  one  of  tin,  according  to  the  object.  The  more  tin 
the  alloy  contains,  the  more  fusible  it  is.  Fine  solder  fusee  at  360% 
coarse  solder  at  500^. 

Of  Bismuth. 

Bismuth  is  not  a  common  metal.  It  is  found  but  in  a  few  plaeae^ 
and  only  in  the  metallic  state  in  quantity,  for  the  sulphuret  of  bia- 
muth  is  too  rare  to  be  of  technical  interest.  It  is  extracted  from 
the  rocks  through  which  it  is  disseminated  by  reducing  them  to 
coarse  powder,  and  igniting  this  in  a  kind  of  kiln ;  the  bismuth,  being 
very  fusible,  melts  out,  and  collects  at  the  bottom  in  a  trough  pla- 
ced to  receive  it. 

It  is  a  white  metal,  with  a  peculiar  reddish  shade,  and  remarkably 
crystalline  structure.  It  may  be  obtained  in  separate  crystals  of 
considerable  size,  which  are  cubes,  generally  hollow  at  the  sidee. 
To  obtain  good  crystals,  the  metal  should  be  perfectly  pure ;  this 
is  effected  by  deflagrating  some  nitre  on  the  surface  of  the  melted 
metal ;  the  impurities  are  more  easily  oxidized  than  the  bismuth,  and 
hence  pass  into  the  scoriis  which  form  on  the  surface.  The  crye^ 
tals  so  obtained  have  frequently  beautiful  rainbow  tints  on  their  sur^ 
face,  from  an'  exceedingly  thin  layer  of  oxide  of  bismuth  by  whiek 
they  become  coated. 

*  bismuth  is  very  brittle  and  easily  oxidized.  It  is  scarcely  acted 
on  by  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  but  it  decomposes  nitric  acid  vie- 
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lently,  evolving  nitric  oxide,  and  forming  oxide  of  bismuth,  with 
which  the  nitric  acid  combines.  It  fuses  at  497°,  is  volatile  at  a  white 
heat,  and  then  burns  with  a  bluish-white  flame.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  9*9. 

The  symbol  of  bismuth  is  Bi.  Concerning  its  equivalent,  there  is 
Some  doubt  at  present  as  to  whether  it  should  be  886*9,  or  three 
times  so  much,  2660*7,  on  the  oxygen  scale,  and  hence  71*1,  or 
213-3,  on  the  hydrogen  scale. 

The  first  nomber  assumed  would  make  the  oxide  of  bismuth  a  protoxide,  Bi.O., 
the  last  a  teroxide,  BLOa.  The  ground  upon  which  the  former  view  stands  is  the 
supposed  similarity  of  some  salts  of  bismuth  to  Uiose  of  magnesia  and  the  protoxide 
of  copper,  but  recent  examination  has  gone  to  show  that  this  analogy  is  not  at  all 
so  strong  as  had  been  supposed,  and  that  their  difference  is  more  nonarkable  than 
their  resemblance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  snlphnret  of  bismuth  is  isomorphous 
with  the  sulphnrets  of  antimony  and  arsenic,  and  the  equivalent  deduced  from  the 
specific  heat  of  bismuth  agrees  with  those  for  arsenic  and  antimony,  and  assigns 
the  same  constitution  to  the  compounds  of  the  three.  The  salts  of  the  oxide  of  bis- 
muth are  exceedingly  instable,  and,  like  those  of  antimony,  are  decomposed  by  wa- 
ter, so  that,  while  it  allies  itsdf  to  that  metal  in  every  important  point  of  physical 
and  chemical  characters,  it  recedes  in  all  the  important  facts  of  its  nistory  from  cop- 
per, iron,  zinc,  and  the  othe^  metals  of  the  magnesian  class.  I  therefore  thiiQc 
these  are  sufficient  grounds  for  abandoning  the  numbers  686*9  and  71*1,  given  in  the 
table,  p.  205,  and  to  assume  2660-7  and  213*3,  as  the  equivalents  of  bismuth  on  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  scales  respectively. 

Oxide  of  Bi8mut/ir-Bi.0s  j  equivalent  2960-7  or  237-3— may  he 
prepared  by  the  combustion  of  bismuth  at  a  high  temperature,  or  by 
the  ignition  of  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth.  It  is  a  buff-coloured  pow* 
der,  which  may  be  melted.  It  combines  with  acids  to  form  well- 
characterized  salts. 

The  Superoxide  of  Bismuthy  Bi.O^,  is  prepared  by  boiling  finely- 
levigated  oxide  of  bismuth  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  soda.  A  fine 
bi'own  powder  is  produced,  which  is  freed  with  great  difficulty  from 
admixed  unaltered  oxide.  When  heated  to  duU  redness  it  is  decom- 
posed into  oxygen  and  oxide  of  bismuth  ^  with  muriatic  acid  it  gives 
chlorine  and  ordinary  chloride  of  bismuth.  Its  composition  was 
supposed  to  corroborate  the  idea  that  the  yellow  oxide  was  a  pro- 
toxide, for  on  that  idea  this  would  be  a  sesquioxide,  Bi^Oa,  like  the 
sesquioxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  which  it  resembles  so  much  in 
properties ;  but  the  formula,  Bi.Os,  agrees  as  well  with  the  analyti- 
cal results,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  corresponding  to  antimonic  acid. 

Sulphur^  ofBismuthy  Bi.S8,  exists  native,  in  crystals  isomorphous 
with  the  Bulphurets  of  antimony  and  arsenic.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  fusing  bismuth  and  sulphur  together,  or  by  adding  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  bismuth :  it  then  precipitates  as 
a  t^own  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  hydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia. 

Bismuth  is  easily  known  by  its  solutions  being  precipitated  brown 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  by  iodide  of  potassium,  and  yellow 
by  chromate  of  potash.  The  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalies  pro- 
duce a  white  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide  of  bismuth,  which  is  in- 
soluble in  excess.  A  strong  solution  of  a  salt  of  bismuth  is  decom- 
posed by  the  addition  of  water,  whereby  a  white  basic  salt  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  the  liquor  contains  free  acid. 

Bismyth  is  extensively  employed  for  some  purposes  in  the  arts. 
The  alloy  used  for  casting  stereotype  plates  consists  of  tin,  lead, 
and  bismuth ;  and  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  bismuth,  the  fusibil- 
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ity  of  this  alloy  becomes  so  great,  that  a  compound  of  two  parts  of 
bismath,  one  of  tin,  and  one  of  lead,  fuses  at  201°.  This  is  the  fu- 
sible metal  used  for  the  bath  in  taking  the  specific  gravities  of  va* 
pours,  as  described  p.  14,  imd  for  supplying  a  steady  source  of 
heat  for  other  purposes. 

SECTION  VI. 
METALS  OF  THE  SIXTH  CLASS. 

Of  Silver. 

This  metal  exists  native,  and  in  the  state  of  sulphuret,  in  a  great 
variety  of  places;  and  from  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  ex- 
tracted, and  the  permanence  of  its  lustre,  it  became  known  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  principal  sources  of  silver  are  the  mines  of 
South  America  j  in  Europe,  those  of  Saxony  are  the  most  remark- 
able. A  great  deal  of  silver  is  also  obtained  from  the  ores  of  lead, 
the  sulphuret  of  lead  being  generally  accompanied  by  the  sulphuret 
of  silver  in  small  quantity. 

The  native  silver  of  America  exists,  generally  speaking,  too  fine- 
ly disseminated  to  be  simply  melted  out.  It  is  washed  out  by  mer- 
cury, this  fluid  metal  dissolving  the  silver,  imd  being  then  distilled 
off,  leaves  the  precious  metal  behind.  A  very  remarkable  process 
is  used  to  extract  the  silver  from-  the  sulphuret.  This  ore  is  roast- 
ed in  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  chloride  of  sodium,  by  which 
chloride  of  silver  and  sulphuret  of  sodium  are  formed,  Ag.S.  and 
Na.CI.  giving  Ag.Gl.  and  Na.S.  This  last  is  washed  out,  and  then 
the  chloride  of  silver  being  put  into  barrels  with  some  water,  pieces 
of  iron,  and  mercury,  the  iron  decomposes  the  chloride  of  silver, 
forming  chloride  of  iron  and  setting  the  silver  free,  and'  this  dis- 
solves in  the  mercury,  forming  a  fluid  amalgam  ;  this  is  strained 
through  leather  bags,  by  which  a  great  part  of  the  mercury  passes 
ofl!',  and  a  pulpy  mass  of  amalgam  of  silver  is  obtained,  which  is  then 
submitted  to  distillation,  by  which  the  mercury  is  separated,  and  the 
silver  remains  pure. 

The  method  of  extraction  of  the  silver  which  accompanies  the 
lead,  in  galena,  is  founded  on  the  greater  rapidity  with  which  lead 
combines  with  oxygen.  In  the  smeltin?  of  the  ore,  the  silver  is  re- 
duced with  the  lead,  and  the  resulting  impure  metal  is  melted  in  a 
shallow  porous  dish  made  of  bone  ashes,  and  when  at  a  full  red  heat 
a  current  of  air  is  urged  across  it  from  powerful  bellows.  The  lead 
becomes  converted  into  litharge,  as  described  in  p.  395,  and  new 
coatings  of  oxide  of  lead  succeed  one  another  upon  the  surface, 
until  the  whole  quantity  of  that  metal  has  been  removed.  When 
the  silver  remains  pare,  the  surface  becomes  suddenly  brilliant,  and 
the  completion  of  the  work  is  known  by  the  metal  thus^o^Atn^  or 
lightening^  as  it  is  technically  termed.  This  is  the  process  of  cupd^ 
lotion.  The  porous  bone  earth  capsule,  or  cupdy  absorbs  a  great 
deal  of  the  litharge,  and  the  rest  is  blown  away  from  the  surface, 
as  it  forms,  by  the  blast  of  air,  and  is  collected  in  the  front  of  the 
furnace. 

This  process  has  been  remarkably  shortened  by  the  discovery 
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that  the  quantity  of  silver  may  be  concentrated  in  a  comparativete 
small  quantity  of  lead,  by  crystallization.  The  silver  is  not  difiused 
uniformly  through  all  the  lead^  but  combined  in  atomic  proportions 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  it,  forming  an  alloy,  which  is  then  mixed 
with  the  excess  of  lead.  This  alloy  is  more  fusible  than  lead,  so 
that  when  a  large  basin  of  lead,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  sil* 
ver,  is  melted,  and  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly,  so  as  to  crystallize, 
the  portions  which  first  solidify  are  pure  lead,  and  these  being  re* 
moved  with  iron  colanders,  all  the  silver  remains  in  the  mother  li- 
quor. The  process  must  be  stopped,  however,  before  this  begins 
to  congeal.  By  a  succession  of  crystallization  of  this  sort  the  great 
excess  of  lead  is  gradually  got  rid  of,  and  the  quantity  to  be  oxi- 
dized at  the  cupel  diminished  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

The  silver  of  commerce  is  never  pure,  and  hence,  for  chemical 
purposes,  must  b^  freed  from  the  metals,  generally  copper,  associa« 
ted  with  it.  For  this  purpose  it  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  its 
solution  precipitated  by  common  salt.  Chloride  of  silver  separates, 
which  is  then  reduced  by  any  of  the  methods  described  in  p.  332, 
333.  The  method  of  assaying  may  also  be  used  to  obtain  pure  sil- 
ver. The  impure  silver  is  melted  with  from  four  to  eight  times  its 
weight  of  lead,  and  this  alloy  cupelled  as  already  detailed ;  the  lead 
is  not  only  itself  oxidized,  but  the  other  metals  present,  which  would 
not  otherwise  separate,  are  converted  into  oxides,  which  pass  off 
With  the  oxide  of  lead.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  standard  alloys 
of  silver,  for  coinage  and  plate,  are  verified  at  the  mint  and  other 
offices. 

Silver,  when  completely  pure,  is  very  brilliant ;  it  is  the  whitest 
of  the  metals,  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  It  is  very  ductile  and  malle- 
able. Its  sp.  gr.  is  10*5 ;  it  fuses  at  1873^.  It  is  not  altered  by  air 
or  water,  but  when  kept  mehed  for  a  considerable  time,  it  absorbs 
oxygen,  which  it  appears  to  hold  rather  dissolved  than  combined, 
for  on  solidifying  it  discharges  this  oxygen,  by  which  the  surface  is 
thrown  into  irregular  granulations.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  may 
be  so  great  as  twenty  times  the  volume  of  the  metal. 

Silver  is  very  soft.  It  is  hence  necessary,  in  coin,  and  in  articles 
for  domestic  use,  to  add  a  certain  quantity  of  copper,  to  render  it 
less  liable  to  deterioration  from  use  or  in  oeing  cleancMi. 

When  silver  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  tarnishes,  which  is 
due,  not  to  the  formation  of  oxide,  but  of  sulpburet,  the  air  always 
eontaining  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  derived  from  organic 
bodies.  It  .is  not  acted  on  by  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  but  is  rap- 
idly dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  gas. 

Silver  combines  with  oxygen  in  three  proportions,  forming  ox- 
ides, of  which  only  one,  the  protoxide,  is  well  known.  The  equiv- 
alent of  silver  is  1351*6  or  108-3,  and  its  symbol  is  Ag.,  from  the 
Latin  name. 

Protoxide  of  Silver — Ag.O. ;  equivalent  1451*6  or  116*3 — may 
be  prepared  by  adding  caustic  potash,  or  lime  water,  to  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  sUver.  A  brown  powder  is  thrown  down,  which  may  be 
dried  at  a  gentle  heat  without  alteration.  It  then  becomes  very 
dark.  When  heated  strongly,  it  is  decomposed  into  oxygen  and 
metallic  silver,  and  this  takes  place  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
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if  It  be  in  contact  with  organic  matter.  It  neutralizes  the  strongest 
acids,  as  the  sulphuric  and  nitric,  and  forms  well-characterized  salts* 
It  is  not  acted  on  by  the  fixed  alkalies,  but  with  ammonia  it  gives 
fulminating  silvery  one  of  a  series  of  bodies  to  be  hereafter  examined. 
When  citrate  of  silver  is  heated  to  212^  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas,  the  metal  is  not  reduced,  as  should  have  occurred  with  the  pure 
oxide,  but  one  half  of  the  oxygen  is  removed,  and  the  citric  acid 
remains  combined  with  the  suboxide  of  silver^  Ag^O.  This  salt  dis- 
solves in  water,  the  solution  being  brown,  and  giving  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate of  suboxide  with  potash.  When  a  solution  of  this  salt  is 
heated,  it  becomes  colourless,  contains  a  salt  of  the  peroxide,  and 
metallic  silver  separates.  Some  other  silver  salts  of  organic  acids 
give  the  same  result  with  hydrogen  gas.  When  a  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  is  decomposed  by  the  battery,  a  substance  is  deposited 
upon  the  positive  electrode  in  needles,  sometimes  half  an  inch  long. 
Those  are  resolved  by  sulphuric  acid  into  protoxide  of  silver  and 
oxygen,  and  give,  with  muriatic  acid,  chloride  of  silver  and  free 
chlorine.  They  are,  therefore,  crystals  of  peroxide  of  silver^  proba> 
bly  Ag.O^. 

Although  silver  does  not  combine  with  oxygen  directly,  yet  when 
it  is  heated  in  contact  with  glass,  it  stains  this  of  a  deep  yellow  or 
.orange  colour,  being  converted  into  oxide. 

Sulphuret  of  Silver^  equivalent  1552*8  or  124*4,  exists  native 
pure,  and  also  in  combination  with  other  metallic  sulphurets,  par- 
ticularly those  of  lead,  antimony,  copper,  and  arsenic,  forming  a  va- 
riety of  minerals.  It  is  the  most  common  ore  of  silver.  It  may 
be  formed  artificially  by  fusing  together  sulphur  and  silver,  the  ex- 
cess of  sulphur  being  expelled  by  the  heat.  Silver  has,  indeed,  a 
remarkable  affinity  for  sulphur,  so  that  it  even  decomposes  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  hence  arises  the  tarnishing  of  silver  when  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere.  An  exceedingly  delicate  test  for  sulphur 
in  a  solid  body  consists  in  igniting  a  minute  fragment  of  it  on  char- 
coal, in  the  reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe  i  the  fused  globule  is  to 
be.  then  laid  on  a  bright  surface  of  silver,  as  on  a  clean  shilling,«ind 
moistened  I  if  there  be  a  trace  of  sulphur  in  the  substance,  a  black 
or  olive  spot  will  form  on  the  silver  where  it  is  moistened. 

The  sulphuret  of  silver  may  be  formed  also  in  the  wet  way,  by 
adding  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  to  a 
solution  of  a  salt  of  silver.  It  forms  as  a  black  powder,  which  is 
not  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  This  sulphuret  is  a 
powerful  sulphur  base,  and  in  its  native  forms  is  generally  associa- 
ted with  negative  metallic  sulphurets. 

The  detection  of  silver  is  very  easy  ;  from  the  facility  with  which 
its  oxide  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  its  solutions  are  precipi- 
tated by  the  sulphites,  by  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  by  protochlo- 
ride  of  tin,  the  silver  being  reduced.  A  solution  of  common  salt 
or  muriatic  acid  gives  n  white  curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  sil- 
ver, which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  but  dissolves  in  water 
of  ammonia ;  when  exposed  to  light  in  contact  with  organic  matter, 
the  chloride  of  silver  becomes  tinged  violet  or  black,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  a  subchloride;  on  this  is  founded  its  application  in 
photography,  described  p.  173.    The  solutions  of  silver  give,  with 
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iodide  of  potassiam,  a  canory-yellow  precipitate,  iiiBoluble  in  ammo- 
nia, and  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  a  deep  brown  sulphuret  of 
wilver. 

The  uses  of  silrer  are  well  known  ;  its  advantages  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  depend  on  the  steadiness  of  the  quantity  of  it  brought 
into  commerce,  which  prevents  great  changes  in  its  value,  and  on 
its  not  being  corroded  or  worn  down  by  ordinary  agents.  In  :i  pure 
state  it  would,  however,  be  too  soft  to  be  used  as  coin,  and  is  hence 
hardened  by  being  alloyed,  in  the  proportions  of  222  parts  to  IS  of 
copper  I  this  is  the  standard  silver  of  the  mint  $  the  silver  used  for 
the  purposes  of  luxury  contain  a  greater,  but  a  variable  quantity  o^ 
copper* 

Of  Mercury^  or  Quicksilver. 

From  the  remarkable  properties  of  this  metal,  and  its  occurring  in 
the  metallic  state  in  nature,  it  has  attracted  much  attention  from 
the  earliest  ages,  and  formed  the  object  of  the  most  elaborate  in- 
quiries of  the  older  chemists.  Its  volatility  and  the  variety  of  its 
compounds  made  it  enter  into  the  theories  of  that  period  as  an  im- 
portant element,  and  hence  there  is,  perhaps,  no  metal  concerning 
which  so  much  valuable  knowledge  was  obtained  in  the  infancy  of 
chemistry. 

Mercury  is  found  native,  and  also  combined  with  gold  and  silver, 
but  its  most  abundant  ore  is  the  native  sulphuret,  cinnabar  ^  from 
this  it  is  extracted  by  one  or  other  of  two  processes.  The  first  con- 
sists in  distilling  the  ore  with  lime,  or  with  iron  in  small  pieces ;  in 
the  first  case,  Hg.S.  and  Ga.O.  produce  Ca.S.,  while  Hg.  and  O.  pass 
ofi*,  the  temperature  being  too  high  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  ox- 
ide of  mercury ;  in  the  second  case,  Hg.S.  and  Fe.  produce  Fe.S. 
and  Hg. ;  this  process  is  carried  on  in  long  furnaces,  in  which  are 
arranged  numbers  of  earthen  or  iron  retorts,  to  which  are  adapted 
receivers,  in  which  the  mercurial  vapours  condense.  The  other 
plan,  which  is  that  now  adopted  in  the  best  arranged  works,  con- 
sislia  of  a  kiln,  like  that  in  which  the  pyrites  is  roasted  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  oil  of  vitriol :  below,  there  is  a  grate  on  which  is  lighted 
a  fire  of  brushwood  j  over  this  is  a  light  arch  of  fire-brick,  with  nu 
merous  perforations,  and  on  this  is  arranged  the  cinnabar,  the  poor- 
est kinds  being  placed  below,  until  the  kiln  is  filled  nearly  to  the 
orifice  of  the  chimney,  which  passes  ofif  at  the  side ;  the  fire  com- 
municating to  the  ore,  the  sulphur  contained  in  it  bums,  and  the 
mercury  is  set  free,  Hg.S.  and  20.  producing  S.Oa  and  Hg.  The 
kiln  is  so  hot  that  the  metal  is  completely  volatilized,  and  the  mixed 
vapour  of  mercury  and  sulphurous  acid  gas  are  carried  by  the 
draught  into  the  chimney,  which  leads  into  a  wide  chamber  of  brick- 
work, the  sides  of  which  are  hung  with  leather ;  on  these  the  mer- 
cury condenses  in  drops,  which  gradually  fiow  down  and  collect  on 
the  floor,  while  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  passes  away  by  a  small 
chimney  at  the  farther  end,  by  means  of  which  the  continuous  com 
bustion  of  the  ore  is  sustained;  at  certain  periods,  an  aperture  in 
the  side  of  this  chamber  is  opened,  and  the  mercury  which  had  col- 
lected is  withdrawn. 

The  mercury  is  sent  into  commerce  in  iron  bottles,  but  generally 
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in  a  very  impure  state,  it  being  intentionally  adulterated  with  the^ 
alloy  of  tin,  lead,  and  bismuth,  already  noticed  p.  398,  of  which  it 
can  dissolve  large  quantities.  It  may  be  purified  by  distillation,  or 
by  being  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  The 
mercury,  having  less  affinity  for  oxygen  than  any  of  the  other  metals 
present,  is  the  last  to  dissolve,  and  as  soon  as  the  liquor  is  found  to 
contain  mercury,  the  metal  remaining  may  be  looked  upon  as  pure. 

Mercury  is  distinguished  by  being  liquid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures ;  this,  together  with  its  resemblance  to  silver  in  brilliancy,  m 
the  origin  of  its  various  names,  hydrargyrum  (y6<dp  aprfvptog\  quick' 
silver^  argenium  mvumi  If  pure,  it  is  not  tarnished  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  but  in  damp  air  its  impurities  become  oxidized  very  rapidly, 
in  consequence  of  a  complete  galvanic  circuit  being  formed  with 
the  mercury  and  the  other  metals  present.  At  39^  it  becomes  solid, 
and  crystallizes  in  octohedrons ;  it  then  contracts  very  much ;  its 
ep.  gr.  being  13*5  when  liquid,  and  14*0  when  solid.  At  662°  it 
boils,  and  forms  a  colourless  vapour,  the  sp.  gr.  of  which  is  6978. 
At  and  just  below  its  boiling  point  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air, 
forming  oxide,  which  at  a  red  heat  is  again  decomposed. 

Mercury  is  not  acted  on  at  common  temperatures  by  sulphuric  or 
muriatic  acid ;  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  rapidly,  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
duct varying  with  the  circumstances.  Boiling  oil  of  vitriol  ia  de» 
composed  by  mercury,  sulphurous  acid  being  evolved,  and  oxide  of 
mercury  produced.  There  are  two  oxides  of  mercury,  a  suboxide 
and  a  protoxide.  The  symbol  of  mercury  is  Hg.,  from  its  Latin 
name,  and  its  equivalent  is  1265*8  or  101*4. 

Suboxide  of  Mercury.— HgiO.  Equivalent  2631*6  or  210*8.  This 
oxide  is  the  basis  of  many  important  preparations,  and  is  best  pre- 
pared by  decomposing  calomel  (subchloride  of  mercury)  by  a  solu- 
tion of  potash.  The  calomel  being  insoluble,  the  action  must  be 
favoured  by  mixing  the  two  together  well  by  agitation  in  a  mortar  ; 
a  black  powder  is  produced,  which  must  be  dried  in  the  dark,  and 
by  a  very  gentle  heat.  In  this  process,  HgsCl.  and  K.O.  produce 
A.Gl.  and  HgsO.  Lime  water  may  be  used  in  place  of  potash. 
When  this  suboxide,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  black  oxide  of  mercury, 
is  heated,  it  is  resolved  into  metallic  mercury  and  the  protoxide, 
and  this  change  occurs  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures  if  it  be  ex- 
posed to  the  light.  This  oxide  combines  with  acids  and  forms  well 
characterized  salts. 

Protoxide  of  Mercury — Hg.O.  j  equivalent  1365*8  or  109  4 — may 
be  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways :  1st.  By  exposing  mercury  for  a 
long  time  to  the  action  o(  the  air,  at  a  temperature  just  below  its 
boiling  point,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  small  deep  red  crystals 
<of  this  oxide ;  in  this  state  it  was  the  red  precipitate  per  se  of  the 
older  chemists.  2d.  By  heating  crystals  of  nitrate  of  mercury  until 
all  the  water  and  nitric  acid  have  been  expelled,  the  oxide  remain- 
ing is  a  crystalline  powder  of  an  orange-red  colour,  the  redprecipi' 
4ate  by  nitric  acid,  3d.  When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  (cor- 
rosive sublimate)  is  decomposed  by  caustic  potash  or  lime  water, 
Hg.Cl.  and  K.O.  produce  K.Cl.  andHg.O.  It  is  thus  obtained  as  a 
canary-yellow  hydrate,  which,  however,  when  dried,  becomes  deeper 
coloured.  The  red  prec  ipitate  also,  when  finely  divided,  assumes  the 
same  yellow  tint. 
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This  oxide  of  mercury  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  solution 
browns  turmeric  paper  slightly,  and  restores  the  blue  colour  of  red- 
dened litmus.  It  combines  with  acids,  forming  a  numerous  and  im* 
portant  class  of  salts.  At  a  full  red  heat  it  is  totally  resolved  into 
mercury  and  oxygen,  as  described  fully  in  page  242.  It  changes 
its  colour  remarkably  with  the  temperature,  becoming  nearly  black 
when  very  hot. 

SubstUphuret  of  Mercury^  HgtS.,  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing 
any  salt  of  the  suboxide  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  It  is  a 
black  powder,  which,  on  the  application  of  heat,  is  decomposed 
into  the  protosulphuret  and  metallic  mercury. 

Protosulphuret  of  Mercury — Hg.S.  5  equivalent  1467  or  117' 5 — con 
.stitutes  the  native  cinnabar,  the  usual  ore  of  quicksilver.  It  may 
be  prepared  artificially  by  fusing  sulphur  in  a  crucible,  and  adding 
thereto  six  times  its  weight  of  mercury;  they  combine  with  the 
evolution  of  considerable  heat.  The  mass  must  be  stirred  frequent* 
ly  to  favour  their  union,  and  covered  in  order  to  prevent  the  sul- 
phur from  burning  away.  In  this  state  it  is  black,  but  when  sub- 
limed at  a  red  heat  in  glass  vessels,  it  becomes  deep  red,  constitu- 
ting factiiiotis  cinnabar^  and  this,  when  levigated,  and  exposed  to 
strong  light,  in  flat  dishes  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  water,  grad- 
ually assumes  a  very  brilliant  colour,  and  forms  the  pigment  vermil' 
ioiu  This  sulphuret  may  also  be  prepared  by  adding  to  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  an  excess  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  or 
sulphuret  of  hydrogen  i  it  is  then  a  dense  black  powder.  It  may, 
however,  be  obtained  red,  but  not  so  bright  as  vermilion,  in  the  wet 
way,  by  digesting  white  precipitate  (chloramide  of  mercury)  with 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  to  which  an  excess  of  sulphur  has  been 
added.  The  sulphuret  of  mercury  forms  at  first  black,  but  after 
some  time  becomes  red,  which  colour  may  be  brightened  by  the 
action  of  a  warm  solution  of  caustic  potash. 

The  phosphurets  and  seleniurets  of  mercury  are  of  no  importance. 

The  presence  of  mercury  in  solution  is  very  easily  ascertained. 
By  the  immersion  of  a  clean  slip  of  copper,  the  mercury  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  metallic  state,  as  a  gray  powder  on  the  surface  of  the 
copper.  With  a  magnify ing-glass,  this  is  found  to  consist  of  mi- 
nute but  brilliant  globules,  and  the  surface  becomes  brilliant  when 
rubbed.  Protochloride  of  tin  and  phosphorous  acid  also  precipitate 
the  mercury  in  the  metallic  state,  which,  by  boiling,  aggregates  into 
larger  globules,  easily  collected  and  recognised.  Any  solid  body 
containing  mercury  gives,  when  ignited  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  par- 
ticularly on  the  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of  potash,  a  sublimate 
of  metallic  mercury,  which,  if  in  very  small  quantity,  appears  only 
as  a  ring  of  gray  powder,  but  is  found  to  consist  of  brilliant  glob- 
ules when  inspected  with  a  lens. 

The  two  classes  of  salts  which  quicksilver  forms  are  very  dis* 
tinctly  characterized  by  their  behaviour  to  reagents.  The  salts  of 
the  suboxide  give  with  the  caustic  alkalies  black  or  grray  precipi- 
tates. Sulphuretted  hydrogen  produces  the  black  subsulphuret. 
Solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  gives  a  white  precipitate,  which  iii 
calomel,  and  the  bichromate  of  potash  produces  an  orange  chromata 
.  of  the  suboxide. 
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The  salts  of  the  red  oxide  are  precipitated,  yellowish  by  an  excess 
of  caustic  potash,  and  white  by  ammonia ;  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen in  excess,  a  black  precipitate  of  protosulphuret ;  and  with  iodide 
of  potassium,  a  red  precipitate,  which  is  redissolved  in  an  excess. 

In  many  cases,  the  appearance  of  these-  precipitates  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  acid  with  which  the  oxide  of  mercury  had  been 
combined  ;  but  in  all  cases  ammonia  gives  a  black  precipitate  with 
the  salts  of  the  suboxide,  and  a  white  precipitate  with  those  of  the 
red  oxide,  in  the  cold. 

There  is  a  class  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  obtained  by  trit- 
urating mercury  with  other  inactive  substances.  In  these  the  mer- 
cury is  only  reduced  to  a  state  of  very  minute  division  i  it  is  not 
oxidized.  By  triturating  mercury  with  sulphur,  however,  a  certain 
quantity  of  sulphuret  is  formed,  although  the  great  mass  of  the  met- 
al and  of  the  sulphur  remains  uncombined. 

Of  Gold. 

This  valuable  metal  is  found  only  in  the  metallic  state,  either 
pure  or  alloyed  with  other  metals,  particularly  silver,  tellurium,  and 
mercury ;  the  rocks  in  which  it  is  found  distributed  are  generally 
those  of  igneous  origin,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  of  com- 
merce is  obtained  by  washing  the  sands  of  the  rivers  which  have 
their  source  in  such  mountains,  the  particles  of  metal  being  carried 
down  with  the  detritus  of  the  rock,  and,  from  their  greater  density, 
being  deposited  first  when  the  sand  is  washed  ^  any  fragments  large 
enough  to  be  visible  are  separated  by  the  hand,  but  the  remainder 
is  dissolved  out  by  a  process  of  amalgamation,  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed, p.  399,  for  the  extraction  of  native  silver.  When  the  gold 
is  alloyed  with  silver,  they  are  separated  by  means  of  nitric  acid, 
which  dissolves  the  latter  metal  j  but  if  the  quantity  present  be  small, 
the  gold  protects  it  from  the  action  of  the  acid,  and  a  process  term- 
ed quartcuion  is  employed ;  this  consists  in  alloying  the  gold  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  silver,  and  then  acting  on  the  mass  with 
nitric  acid ;  when  the  solution  of  the  silver  has  once  commenced,  it 
does  not  cease  until  the  entire  quantity  present  has  been  removed. 

Pure  gold  is  yellow,  very  malleable  and  ductile,  and  nearly  as 
soft  as  lead  ;  hence,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  of  the  coin- 
age, it  is  alloyed  with  a  quantity  of  copper,  amounting  to  83  in  1000. 
Instances  of  the  exceeding  degree  of  division  to  which  this  metal 
may  be  reduced,  have  been  given,  p.  15,  Gold  has  no  tendency  to 
combine  with  oxygen  or  sulphur,  and  hence  retains  its  brilliancy  in 
the  open  air  for  any  length  of  time.  It  melts  at  2016^ ;  its  density 
is  19*5  ;  it  is  not  acted  on  by  any  single  acid,  but  is  dissolved  by  ni- 
tromuriatic   acid,  and  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids* 

The  symbol  of  gold  is  Au.,  from  its  Latin  name,  and  its  equiva- 
lent numbers  are  2486  or  199*2. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  gold,  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  corresponding  chlorides,  which  will  be  hereafter  described. 
The  deutoxide  of  gold,  Au.Os,  is  a  green  powder,  which  does  not 
combine  with  acids,  but  dissolves  in  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and 
aoon  separates  into  the  higher  oxide  and  metallic  gold.  The  perox 
ide  of  gold,  auric  acid^  Au.O,,  is  best  prepared  by  decomposing  per 
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chloride  of  gold  by  an  excess  of  magnesia ;  chloride  of  magnesSum 
dissolves,  and  an  insoluble  aurate  of  magnesia  remains  i  this  is  to 
be  then  digested  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  out  the 
magnesia  with  a  little  auric  acid,  but  leaves  the  greater  part  of 
this  last  behind  as  a  reddish  hydrate,  which,  when  dried  in  the  air, 
becomes  brown,  and  at  212^  gives  off  water,  and  remains  black* 
This  substance  does  not  combine  with  any  acid  i  by  muriatic  acid 
it  is  decomposed,  perohloride  of  gold  being  formed  i  it  combines 
with  alkalies  strongly,  so  that  the  precipitate  given  by  a  solution  of 
gold  with  a  caustic  alkali  is  always  a  compound  of  auric  acid  with 
the  base ;  there  are  soluble  and  insoluble  aurates,  but  their  atomic 
constitution  has  not  been  studied.  Solutions  of  auric  acid,  and  even 
that  body  in  powder,  are  decomposed  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the 
light,  metallic  gold  being  separated. 

Gold  is  deposited  from  its  solutions  by  means  of  any  of  the  de* 
oxidizing  agents  noticed  under  silver  and  mercury.  Protosulphate 
of  iron  gives  a  brown  powder,  which,  under  the  burnisher,  assumes 
the  colour  and  brilliancy  of  the  metal ;  protochloride  of  tin  produ- 
ces a  fine  purple  precipitate,  the  purple  of  Cassiv^^  which  is  not  me- 
tallic gold,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  oxide  of  tin  and  a 
suboxide  of  gold,  for  it  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water  of  ammonia, 
and  mercury  digested  on  it  does  not  dissolve  out  any  metallic  gold. 
Various  processes  are  given  for  this  preparation,  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  obtain  of  the  proper  depth  and  purity  of  colour  3  when  ex* 
posed  to  a  red  heat,  it  is  changed  into  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  tin 
and  metallic  gold,  but  its  purple  colour  remains ;  it  is  hence  employ* 
ed  for  painting  on  glass  and  porcelain.  When  metallic  gold  is  heat- 
ed on  the  sarface  of  glass,  it  appears  to  become  oxidized,  and  in 
that  state  to  combine  with  the  glass,  staining  it  a  rich  purple  col- 
our. 

Sulphur  and  ^old  combine  to  form  sulphurets  similar  in  constitu- 
tion to  the  oxides  3  they  are  produced  by  decomposing  the  corre- 
sponding chlorides  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  i  they  are  brown  now* 
ders,  which  are  strong  sulphur  acids,  and  dissolve  in  hydrosulphu- 
ret  of  ammonia. 

The  uses  of  gold  are  well  known.  The  commercial  value  of  its 
alloys  is  ascertained,  either  by  cupellation,  p.  399,  by  quartation,  p. 
405,  or  by  the  touchstone,  which  is  a  variety  of  flinty  slate  (Lydian 
stone)  or  basalt,  of  a  uniform  black  colour.  A  streak  is  drawn  on 
the  surface  of  the  stone  with  the  piece  of  gold  to  be  tried,  and  this 
is  compared  with  those  given  by  a  series  of  alloys,  the  composition 
of  which  is  known,  until  one  is  found  identical  in  aspect  with  it, 
which  must  result  from  the  two  being  of  the  same  degree  of  purity. 
In  these  trials  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  know  beforehand  wheth- 
er the  alloy  is  silver  or  copper,  or  whether,  as  frequently  occurs, 
both  be  present. 

Of  Palladium. 

This  metal  is  found  associated  with  platinum,  but  seldom  consti- 
tutes more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  ore.  After  the  platinum  has 
been  precipitated  from  the  solution  in  aqua  rep^a,  by  means  of  sal 
ammoniac,  cyanide  of  mercury  is  added,  by  which  all  the  palladium 
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is  thrown  down  as  cyanide ;  this,  when  ignited,  is  totally  decom* 
posed,  and  metallic  palladium  remains. 

The  general  characters  of  palladium  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
platinum ;  it  is  white,  almost  infusible,  but  admits  of  being  welded ; 
it  is  malleable  and  ductile ;  specific  gravity  1 1*5.  When  heated 
below  ignition,  its  surface  becomes  blue  and  green,  from  the  forma* 
tion  of  a  thin  layer  of  suboxide ;  but  by  a  stronger  heat  this  is  re- 
duced, and  the  metal  becomes  bright.  Palladium  is  not  sensibly 
acted  on  by  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  dissolves  in  nitric 
acid  with  facility.  The  symbol  of  palladium  is  Fd.,  and  its  atomic 
weight  665*9  or  53*4. 

There  are  three  oxides  of  palladium,  of  which  only  one,  the  protoxide — Pd.O. ; 
equivalent  7G5'9  or  61 '4— has  been  as  yet  studied  with  much  care  \  this  oxide  is  form- 
ed when  palladium  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  and  is  obtained  as  a  black  powder  when 
the  nitrate  is  decomposed  at  a  temperature  below  redness;  by  the  addition  of  potash 
to  a  salt  of  palladium,  this,  oxide  is  thrown  down,  hydrated,  as  a  brown  powder. 
If  the  protoxide  of  palladium  be  exposed  to  a  dull  i^  hea^  it  parts  with  half  its 
oxygen,  and  a  iuboxide,  PdgO^  is  produced,  which  gives  a  series  of  salts,  resembling 
in  general  characters  those  of  the  suboxide  of  copper. 

Br  decomposing  the  bichloride  of  palladium  with  carbonate  of  potash,  the  deuioa^- 
ultj  Pd.02,  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish  brown  powder  *,  it  appears  to  combine  both  with 
acids  and  alkalies,  but  of  its  properties  very  little  is  known. 

There  are  su^urets  of  Pamdium^  which  correspond  to  the  oxides,  but  farther  than 
that  they  are  brown  powders,  generated  by  the  action  of  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  on 
the  respective  chlorines,  they  have  not  been  much  examined. 

Palladium  in  solution  is  at  once  recognised  by  giving  with  ammonia  a  flesh-red 
precipitate,  which  redissolves  in  an  excess,  giving  a  ccMourlesS  solution ;  with  cya- 
nide of  mercury  it  produces  a  whitish  precipitate,  and  with  iodide  of  potassium,  a 
black  powder. 

Of  Platinum* 

Platinum  was  originally  discovered  in  the  sands  of*  some  South 
American  rivers,  and  from  its  similarity  to  silver  (plaia),  obtained 
the  name  of  platina  (little  silver).  It  has  since  been  found  more 
abundantly  in  the  mountains  of  the  Oural,  which  separate  European 
from  Asiatic  Russia.  The  supply  of  platinum  has  increased  so 
much  lately,  that  a  coinage  of  it,  issued  some  years  ago  by  the 
Russian  government,  was  obliged  to  be  recalled,  from  the  rapid 
diminution  in  value  which  it  underwent. 

The  platinum  exists  native,  but  is  associated  with  a  great  number 
of  metals,  particularly  four,  remarkable  for  not  being  found  except 
along  with  it.  The  grains  of  metal  are  disseminated  in  rocks  of 
igneous  origin  (granite,  syenite),  and  in  the  sands  of  rivers  which 
flow  over  them.  The  processes  for  the  extraction  of  platinum  from 
the  crude  ore  are  very  complex,  and  as  the  working  of  it  has  be- 
come a  branch  of  manufacture,  the  chemist  always  obtains  the  pure 
metal  in  commerce,  and  its  details  need  not  be  inserted. 

Pure  platinum  is  white  like  silver,  but  not  so  brilliant.  It  is  the 
densest  of  all  bodies,  its  sp.  gr.  being  21*5.  It  is  very  malleable 
and  ductile.  It  is  infusible  except  by  the  hydro-oxygen  blowpipe,  but 
at  a  high  temperature  may  be  welded  like  iron,  and  thus  worked 
into  the  various  forms  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  chemical  arts. 
Platinum  may  also  exist  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  and  thereby 
becomes  useful  in  many  operations,  particularly  those  of  slow  com* 
bustion,  as  noticed  in  p.  180, 250,  287.  The  iinely-divided  platinum 
k  of  two  kinds,  spongy  platinum  and  plaHnum^black*    The  former  m 
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prepared  by  dissolving  chloride  of  platinum  and  sal  ammoniac  sef^ 
arately  in  alcohol,  and  mixing  the  solutions ;  the  double  chloride  of 
platinum  and  ammonium  is  thus  produced  as  a  fine  yellow  powder, 
which,  while  yet  moist,  is  to  be  made  into  balls  like  peas,  and  heat* 
ed  to  full  redness.  The  chlorine  is  all  carried  off  by  the  hydrogen 
of  the  ammonia,  and  the  platinum  remains  as  a  light  gray  sponge, 
in  the  form  of  the  little  balls  i  it  is  this  kind  of  platinum  that  ia 
used  in  the  aphlogistic  lamp,  in  the  eudiometer,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses already  noticed.  The  platinum-black  may' be  obtained  either 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  ivith  zinc,  and 
boiling  the  precipitate  in  muriatic  acid  for  a  few  minutes ;  or,  bet- 
ter, by  dissolving  protochloride  of  platinum  in  a  boiling  solution  of 
potash,  and  adding  thereto  alcohol,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
until  all  eficrvescence  ceases ;  a  jet-black  precipitate  is  produced, 
which  is  to  be  boiled  successively  with  alcohol,  muriatic  acid,  and 
potash,  and,  finally,  four  or  five  times  in  water.  The  substance 
thus  obtained  is  pure  metallic  platinum,  but  it  is  a  dull  black  pow- 
der. It  absorbs  oxygen  in  considerable  quantity,  and  hence,  when 
brought  into  an  atmosphere  of  any  inflammable  vapour,  it  facilitates 
the  combination  of  the  two  with  remarkable  energy.  Docbereiner 
terms  it  an  oxuphorus  from  this  property.  Many  interesting  reac- 
tions in  organic  chemistry  succeed  only  by  the  aid  of  this  platinum- 
black. 

Platinum  has  no  tendency  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  but  it  is  oxidized  slightly  when  nitre  or  even  potash  is  fused  v^ 
contact  with  it.  It  resists  the  action  of  all  acids  except  the  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  and  the  nitro-hydrofluoric  acids,  and  in  these  it  dis- 
solves more  slowly  than  gold. 

The  symbol  of  platinum  is  PL  Its  equivalent  is  1233*5  or  98*8. 
By  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorides  of  platinum,  two  oxides  of  it 

are  obtained. 

Protoxide  of  PUUhmm — Pt.O. ;  equivalent  13335  or  106-8 — is  produced  by  digest- 
ing the  protochloride  with  as  much  potash,  as  exactly  suffices  for  its  decompositioa. 
An  excess  of  potash  dissolves  it,  forzoing  a  dark  olive  liqaor.  When  pure  it  is  a 
black  powder,  easily  decomposed  by  heat  into  platinum  and  oxygen.  It  combines 
with  acids,  forming  salts,  which  have  been  as  yet  but  little  studied. 

Deittoxide  of  jpuainum.'-Fi.O-2.  Equivalent  1433*5  or  114*8.  This  substance  hat 
a  remarkable  tendency  to  combine  with  bases,  and  hence  cannot  be  obtained  pure 
by  the  direct  decomposition  of  the  chloride,  as  it  carries  down  with  it,  always,  a 
quantity  of  the  alkali  employed,  if  this  be  in  excess ;  and  if  it  be  not,  then  oiily  a 
basic  chloride  is  obtainea.  The  nitrate  of  platinum,  however,  when  decomposed 
by  soda,  yields  one  half  of  the  oxide  of  platinum,  pure,  but  hydrated,  formmg  a 
brown  powder  like  the  peroxide  of  iron ;  when  anhydrous,  it  is  Slack :  by  heat  it  ia 
resolved  into  oxygen  and  platinum.  This  oxide  appears  to  form  two  kinds  of  salts, 
(me  with  acids,  m  which  it  is  the  base,  and  the  other  with  alkalies  and  earths,  in 
which  it  is  th&  acid.    In  another  place  I  shall  notice  them  farther. 

There  are  two  sulphireU  o/PlaUnum  corresponding  to  the  two  oxides.  The  iirst, 
Pt.S.,  is  produced  by  digesting  the  protochloride  with  sulphuret  of  hydrogen.  It  is 
a  deep  brown  powder,  decomposed  by  a  red  heat,  but  not  otherwise  interesting.  The 
bisulphuret,  Pt.S^,  is  produced  in  a  similar  way  by  adding  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  to 
a  solution  of  bichioriae  of  platinum.  It  is  a  brown  powder,  which  absorbs  oxygjea 
rapidly  even  in  drying,  ana  becomes  acid.  By  nitnc  acid  it  is  converted  witn  in- 
tense action  into  sulphate  of  platinum. 

Phosphurets  and  seleniurets  of  platinum  have  been  formed,  but  they  are  not  inv 
poTtant. 

The  detection  of  platinum  is  effected  easily  by  precipitating  its 
flolution  by  a  slip  of  zinc,  when  a  black  powder  separates,  aolubUi 
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only  in  aqua  regia,  and  then  giving  with  reagents  the  following  re* 
salts.  A  solution  of  sal  ammoniac  in  alcohol  gives  a  fine  yellow 
crystalline  precipitate ;  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  a  black 
precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess,  producing  a  rich  crimson 
solution ;  with  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  the  brown  bisulphuret  of  pla- 
tinum ;  and  with  protochloride  of  tin,  a  chocolate  precipitate  or  a 
deep  reddish  solution,  according  to  the  quantity  present. 

The  action  of  this  last  reagent  is  founded  on  the  reduction  of  tho 
bichloride  of  platinum  to  the  state  of  protochloride  by  the  first  por« 
tion  of  protochloride  of  tin  employed.  This  test  acts,  therefore, 
also  with  solutions  of  the  protoxide  of  platinum,  and  the  metal  mav 
be  also  known  to  be  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  when,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  iodide  of  potassium  in  excess,  the  liquor  is  not  coloured 
red,  but  becomes  so  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  or  chlo- 
rine water. 

The  gpreat  use  of  platinum  is  for  the  manufacture  of  the  large 
boilers  used  in  the  concentration  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  it  is  also  univer- 
sally employed  as  the  material  for  the  crucibles  used  in  the  more 
delicate  operations  of  mineral  analysis.  Indeed,  the  accuracy  now 
attained  in  that  department  of  research  is  in  a  great  part  due  to  the 
introduction  of  platinum  vessels  into  the  laboratory ;  it  is  also  ac- 
CRsionally  used  in  enamelling  on  glass  and  porcelain. 

Of  Iridium  and  Rhodium, 

These  metals  are,  like  palladittin  and  iridium,  found  only  associated  with  plaU- 
nam,  and  are  extracted  from  the  erode  ore  already  noticed ;  the  iridium  and  osmium 
are,  however,  united,  forming  an  alloy,  the  crystalline  grains  of  which  are  merely 
.mixed  with  the  particles  of  the  platinum  ore  in  which  the  rhodium  and  palladium 
are  contained ;  when  the  platina  ore  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  the  iridium  and  os- 
mium ore  remains  Undissolved,  and  requires  to  be  treated  by  fusion  with  caustic 
potash ;  the  iridium  then  becomes  oxidized,  and  combines  with  the  alkali.  The  pro* 
cesses  of  purification  need  not  be  inserted. 

Metallic  iridium  resembles  platinum,  but  is  still  more  infusible ;  when  fused  by 
the  voltaic  battery,  it  is  white  and  very  brilliant ;  specific  gravity  1868 ;  after  being 
strongly  heated,  it  is  insoluble  in  acids,  but  when  obtained  in  the  spongy  form  by 
the  reduction  of  its  oxides  by  hydrogen  at  a  red  heat,' it  becomess  lightly  oxidizea, 
and  is  soluble  in  aqua  regia. 

Iridium  combines  with  oxygen  in  four  proportions ;  its  symbol  is  Ir.,  and  its  equiv- 
alent 1233-5  or  988,  the  same  as  that  of  platinum. 

Protoxide  of  Iridium ^  Ir.O.,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  protochloride  by  cax^ 
bonate  of  potash;  it  appears  as  a  greenish-grav  hydrate ;  this  oxide  combines  wiUi 
acids.  The  sssquioxide,  IrcOs,  is  that  formed  when  the  metal  is  ignited  with  potash; 
it  is  a  bluish-black  powder,  and  is  the  most  permanent  of  the  oxides ;  it  is  not  decom- 
posed except  at  a  heat  above  the  melting  point  of  silver,  whereas  the  higher  and 
tower  degrees  pass  into  it  on  the  application  of  heat.    This  oxide  unites  with  acids, 

Siving  dark  blood-red  coloured  salts.  The  deuloxide  of  Iridium,  Ir.Of,  exists  con^ 
ined  with  acids,  but  has  not  been  isolated.  The  pcro:ade,  Ir.Os,  is  formed  in  small 
quantity  when  iridium  is  ignited  with  nitre,  but  is  best  prepared  by  the  decompose 
non  of  the  perchloride.  Solutions  containing  salts  of  the  protoxide  and  of  the  per- 
oxide togetnpr,  present  a  great  Variety  of  shades  of  purple  and  blue,  and  hence  gavs 
piigin  to  the  name  of  the  metal  (Iris). 

Rhodium. — This  metal  remains  dissolved  in  the  nitromuriatic  solution  of  the  pliu 
tinUm  ore  after  the  platinum  and  palladium  have  been  separated  from  it ;  for  the 
mode  of  eliminating  it  from  the  many  metals  which  still  remain,  I  refer  to  the  sys- 
tematic works. 

Metallic  rhodium  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  its  chloride  at  a  red  heathy 
hydrogen  gas ;  when  rendered  coherent  by  pressure,  it  is  white,  but  very  britde  and 
hard ;  sp.  gr.  about  11*0.  If  completely  pure,  it  is  not  acted  on  even  by  aqua  reeia, 
bat  it  illustrates  remarkably  the  principle  of  communicated  affinity,  describeu  p^ 
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937;  for,  when  alloyed  with  copper,  lead,  or  platina,  it  dissoWet  along  with  the  oUmt 
metal  in  aqua  regia.  Rhodium  derives  its  name  from  the  beautiful  rose  {po6o^)  o(4- 
our  of  its  solutions:  it  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions  ^  its  symbol  is  R., 
and  its  equiralent  661-4  or  53.3. 

Of  the  fraUaide  of  Rkodivm^  it  is  only  known  that  it  exists  in  certain  salts  that 
haTe  been  but  little  examined;  the  sesqmoxide^  R«Oi,  is  the  bafiis  of  the  foxxsi  impo^ 
tant  compounds  of  this  metal.  It  is  prepared  by  igniting  metallic  rhodium  with  a 
mixture  of  caustic  potash  and  nitre;  a  brown  mass  is  formed,  which,  when  decom- 
posed by  muriatio  acid,  yields  the  oxide  as  a  gray  hydrate,  insoluble  in  acids.  Bep- 
aelitts  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  two  isomeric  n>rms  of  this  oxide,  the  salts  of  one 
being  yellow  m  solution,  and  those  of  the  other  being  rose-coloured.  There  are  suj^ 
posed  to  exist,  also,  complex  oxides  of  rhodium,  resembling,  probably,  the  complex 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  The  equiralent  of  rhodium  is  so  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  palladium,  that  some  relations  mi||^t  be  expected  in  the  constitution  of  their 
combinations,  which,  as  yet,  does  not  appear  to  hare  beea  experimentally  invcslip 
gated. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ON  THE   GENERAL  FEOrBRTISS   AND  OONSTITimoy  OY  SALTb. 

The  bodies  included  under  the  name  of  salts  may  be  arranged  in . 
two  classes,  characterized  by  a  remarkable  difference  of  chemical 
constitution ;  the  first  comprehends  such  as  are  formed  by  the  union 
of  a  simple  body  of  the  chlorine  family  with  a  metal ;  thus  chloride 
of  sodium,  iodide  ofpotassinm,  bromide  of  iron,  fluoride  of  calcium, 
are  of  this  kind.  The  salts  of  the  second  class,  on  the  contrary, 
are  formed  by  the  union  of  substances  already  compound,  and  pos- 
sessed of  those  opposite  properties  by  which  one  is  determined  to 
be  an  acid  and  the  other  a  base.  The  general  characters  of  acids 
and  bases,  and  of  the  salts  formed  by  their  union,  have  been  suffi- 
ciently described  in  many  places  already  (p.  151,  154,  157),  and 
need  not  be  here  repeated.  In  general,  the  acids  and  bases  so  en- 
gaged  contain  oxygen  as  their  electro-negative  ingredient ;  but  there 
are  classes  of  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  sulphur  acids  and  sul- 
phur bases,  and,  as  noticed  in  p.  238  and  294,  selenium  and  tellurium 
resemble  oxygen  and  sulphur  in  this  respect.  The  history  of  the 
metallic  compounds  in  the  last  chapter  affords  many  cases  of  the 
existence  of  such  salts,  and  in  the  detailed  history  of  the  more  im- 
portant salts  which  will  follow,  others  will  be  described  ;  but  there 
are  some  points  of  more  general  interest,  touching  the  salts  as  a 
class,  the  laws  of  formation  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  the 
relations  between  their  several  subdivisions,  which  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  notice  as  briefly  as  the  subject  will  admit. 

I  have  frequently  adverted  to  the  circumstance  that  the  bodies 
termed  hydracids  were  in  reality  not  acids,  but  compounds  of  hy- 
drogen, in  which  that  element  acted  as  a  positive  metallic  constitu- 
ent ;  and  that,  when  they  act  on  a  metallic  oxide,  double  decomposi- 
tion generally  occurs,  precisely  as  when  a  chloride  or  iodide  of 
tine  or  copper  is  decomposed  by  potash  or  by  soda.  Thus  CLH. 
and  K.O.  produce  CLK.  and  H.O.,  precisely  as  when  CLCu.  and  K.O. 
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produce  CLE.  and  Cu.O.  The  chlorides  and»  iodides  of  hydrogen, 
although  popularly  called  acids  ^muriatic  and  hydriodic  acids),  are 
thus  really  salts,  and  in  all  their  reactions  display  that  constitu- 
tion. Also,  when  a  hydracid  is  put  in  contact  with  a  metal,  the 
solution  of  it  is  determined  altogether  by  its  power  of  expelling  the 
hydrogen  and  of  taking  its  place.  From  G1.H.  and  Zn.  there  are 
produced  Cl.Zn.,  and  H.  becomes  free,  precisely  as  chloride  of  cop- 
per, Cu.CL,  is  decomposed  by  zinc,  copper  being  precipitated.  The 
hydracids,  therefore,  do  not  unite  with  metallic  oxides  to  form  salts, 
but  they  decompose  them,  water  being  evolved. 

The  hydracids  are  capable  of  forming  what  are  termed  aeid-salts ; 
thus  the  fluoride  of  potassium  combines  with  hydrofluoric  acid  to 
form  an  acid  compound ;  the  chloride  of  hydrogen  combines  with 
chloride  of  gold :  but  these  bodies  are  really  double  salts.  The 
compounds  of  hydrogen,  in  such  combinations,  resembling  the  cor- 
responding compounds  of  zinc,  copper,  &c.,  which,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  all  form  corresponding  double  salts. 

I  have  already  described  the  functions  of  water  in  the  hydrates 
of  the  ordinary  oxygen  acids :  these  are  salts  of  water,  subject  to 
the  same  rules  of  composition  as  the  ordinary  salts  of  the  same 
acid.  When  such  an  acid,  as,  for  example,  oil  of  vitriol,  S.Os+H.O., 
acts  upon  a  metallic  oxide,  the  water  is  displaced,  and  a  salt  of  the 
metallic  oxide  formed.  Wheu  such  a  hydrated  acid  acts  on  a  meU 
al,  this  may  be  dissolved  either  by  substitution  for,  and  displacement 
of  the  hydrogen,  as  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  obtaining  that  gas,  or 
by  the  direct  decomposition  of  a  part  of  the  acid,  as  in  the  proceta* 
es  for  obtaining  sulphurous  acid  and  nitric  oxide  (p.  285,  274). 

Salts  may  be  either  neutral^  acid,  or  basic.  A  salt  is  neutral  which 
does  not  manifest,  in  its  action  on  vegetable  colours,  acid  or  alka- 
line properties,  and  consists  generally  of  one  equivalent  of  acid 
united  to  one  equivalent  of  base,  this  last  containing  one  equivalent 
of  oxygen.  The  true  neutral  salts  have,  therefore,  for  bases,  either 
suboxides  or  protoxides.  The  salts  of  sesquioxides  and  deutoxides 
enerally  react  like  acids,  except  where  there  is  an  excess  of  base, 
he  quantity  of  acid  with  which  metallic  oxides  are  disposed  to 
unite  in  their  most  neutral  salts,  is  subject  to  a  remarkable  propor- 
tion, being  one  equivalent  for  each  atom  of  oxygen  which  the  base 
contains.  Thus  a  protoxide  or  suboxide  combines  with  one  equiv* 
alent  of  acid.  The  sulphate  of  zinc  is  Zn.O. .  S.O3  3  sulphate  of  cop 
per' Cu.O. .  S.O9 ;  the  suonitrate  of  mercury,  Hg^O. .  N.O5.  A  sesqai- 
oxide  unites  with  three  equivalents  of  acid,  as  sulphate  of  alumina, 
AljOa+dS.Os.  Salts  in  which  this  law  is  observed  to  hold  are  gen- 
erally described  as  neutral,  even  though  their  action  on  vegetable 
colours  may  indicate  a  preponderance  of  acid ;  and  understanding 
by  the  word,  not  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  property  of  chan- 
ging turmeric  or  litmus,  bat  the  state  in  which  tne  characteristic 
properties  of  aoid  and  base  are  most  neutralized,  the  definition  of 
a  neutral  salt  may  best  be  that  in  which  the  number  of  atoms  of 
acid  is  equal  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  base 

There  are  two  kinds  of  acid  salts :  1st,  those  in  which  the  excess 
of  acid  is  present  in  its  hydrated  form ;  and,  2d,  those  in  which 
the  dry  acid  is  in  excess.    These  differ  remarkably  in  nature,  those 
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of  the  first  class  being  not  really  acid  salts,  but  double  salts,  of  which 
one  base  is  water.  Thus  the  common  bisulphate  of  potash,  of  which 
the  formula  is  K.O. .  S.Os  +  H.O. .  S.O3,  is  one  of  a  family  of  double 
salts,  in  which  sulphate  of  potash  is  united  to  a  sulphate  of  a  pro- 
toxide, as  sulphate  of  copper,  of  zinc,  of  iron,  or  of  magnesia.  There 
is  thus  really  no  excess  of  acid.  In  like  manner,  the  bicarbonate 
of  potash  is  a  double  carbonate  of  potash  and  water,  K.O. .  C.O2+ 
•H.O.  •  C.O2,  to  which  similar  analogies  exist.  These  salts  resemble 
completely  the  acid  salts  of  the  hydracids,  described  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter  $  K.O. .  S.03+H.0. .  S.O3  corresponding  exact- 
ly to  K.F.+H.F. 

It  is  only  the  salts  which  do  not  contain  water  that  can  be  looked 
upon  as  having  a  true  excess  0/  acid.  Of  these,  the  chromates  of 
potash  afford  the  best  examples,  in  which  an  atom  of  potash  is  com- 
bined with  one,  two,  or  three  equivalents  of  acid,  forming  K.O.4- 
*Cr.O„  K.0.+2Cr.0a,  and  K.O.  +  3Cr.O,.  There  exists  a  similar 
compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potash,  which  is  easily  decomposed 
by  water,  being  changed  into  the  ordinary  bisulphate.- 

Basic  salts  are  those  in  which  there  is  present  more  than  one 
equivalent  of  base  for  each  equivalent  of  acid ;  thus,  in  turbeth  min- 
eral there  is  SHg.O.  +  S.O3 ;  in  basic  nitrate  of  copper,  3Cu.O.  +  N. 
Oft .  H.O. ;  in  basic  sulphate  of  copper,  4Cu.O.+S.03+4«H.O.  It  has 
been  thought  that  the  proportion  of  base  in  basic  salts  bore  a  sim- 
ple relation  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  acid,  being  generally 
equal  to  it.  This  idea  was  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  the 
early  analyses  of  many  basic  sulphates  gave  the  proportion  of  three 
atoms  of  base  to  one  of  acid  ;  but  the  basic  sulphate  of  mercury  is 
the  only  example  I  have  found  really  to  exist  of  that  constitution, 
the  other  sulphates  containing  always  a  quantity  of  metallic  oxide, 
amounting  to  two,  or  four,  or  six  equivalents. 

The  first  and  most  remarkable  insight  into  the  constitution  of 
basic  salts  which  we  obtained  was  the  principle  laid  down  by  Gra- 
ham, that  all  salts  are  really  neutral  in  constitution.  The  analogies 
of  hydrogen  to  the  magnesian  family  of  metals,  and  hence  of  water 
to  the  oxides  of  that  class,  suggested  the  idea  that  the  excess  of 
base  should  not  be  considered  as  actually  combined  with  the  acid, 
but  that  it  replaced  the  water  of  crystallization  which  the  neutral 
salt  contains.  This  view  was  remarkably  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  basic  nitrates  adduced  by  Graham,  and  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  chlorides  and  sulphates  bv  mv  own  investigations. 
Thus  nitrate  of  copper,  in  its  crystallizea  and  neutral  condition,  is 
Cu.O.  .N.O5+3H.O.,  and  the  basic  nitrate  is  formed  b^  H.O. .  N.O, 
+  3Cu.O.  Comparing  these  two  with  the  hydrated  nitric  acid,  sp. 
gr.  1-42,  the  formula 

Nitrate  of  water,  =H.O.  .N.Os+SH.O. 

Nitrate  of  copper,  =Cu.O. .  N.Os+3H.O. 

Basic  nitrate  of  copper,  =H.O. .  N.Oj-f  3Cu.O. 

evidently  correspond,  the  only  difference  being  that,  in  place  of 
oxide  of  hydrogen,  there  is  oxide  of  copper  substituted,  in  a  pro- 
portion continually  increasing.  From  these  conditions  it  follows, 
that  with  the  same  acid  and  base  there  may  be  formed  a  great  va- 
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Ttety  of  basic  salts  ^  for  the  neutral  salt  may  crystallize  with  many 
difierent  proportions  of  water,  and  from  each  there  may  be  one  or 
more  basic  salts  derived,  by  substitution  of  metallic  oxide.  Thus 
the  sulphate  of  zinc  generally  contains  eight  atoms  of  base  to  one 
of  acid  3  and  in  its  common  crystallized  form,  these  consist  of  one  of 
oxide  of  zinc  and  seven  of  water;  but  in  becoming  basic,  the  quan- 
tity of  oxide  of  zinc  gradually  increases,  and  a  series  of  basic  salts 
is 'formed,  as 

S.O,+Zn.O.+7H.O.,        S.03+6Zn.O.+2H.O., 
S.08+4Zn.O.+4H.O.,      S.O,+8Zn.O. 

The  salts,  consisting  of  a  simple  body  of  the  chlorine  family  urn- 
ted  with  a  metal,  as  chloride  of  sodium,  iodide  of  potassium,  &c., 
and  which,  from  the  analogy  of  common  salt,  are  termed  haloid  salts 
(dXg  and  eidog)^  combine  frequently  with  the  oxide  of  the  metal 
which  they  contain,  and  form  basic  haloid  salts.  Thus  we  have  Gu. 
Cl.+3Cu.O.,  basic  chloride  of  copper ;  Hg.Cl.-|-3Hg.O.,  basic  chlo- 
ride of  mercury  ;  Pb.I.  +  2Pb.O.,  basic  iodide  of  lead.  Such  com- 
pounds are,  however,  generally  termed  oxychlorides^  oxyiodides^  &c. ; 
they  are  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  laws  of  derivation  and  con- 
stitution as  the  basic  salts  of  the  same  metals  with  ordinary  acids. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  might  be  concluded  that  a 
neutral  salt  consisted  in  all  cases  of  one  equivalent  of  base  united 
to  one  of  acid,  and  that,  wherever  the  base  was  present  in  larger 
quantity,  the  salt  should  necessarily  be  termed  ha^c  /  but  an  im- 
portant distinction  requires  to  be  here  laid  down.  There  are  three 
phosphates  of  silver,  which  contain  respectively  one,  two,  and  three 
atoms  of  oxide  of  silver  united  to  one  atom  of  acid;  but  we  do  not 
consider  the  first  as  being  neutral,  and  the  others  as  containing  an 
excess  of  base,  for  we  find  them  to  arise  from  the  state  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid,  which,  according  as  it  has  been  combined  with  more 
or  less  basic  water,  gives  origin  to  classes  of  salts  containing  one, 
two,  or  three  equivalents  of  oxide.  The  peculiar  relations  of  the 
phosphoric  acid,  and  of  arsenic  acid  also,  to  ivater,  and  the  efilect 
of  it  on  the  composition  of  these  salts,  have  been  noticed  already  in 
p.  297  and  377.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  ordinary  neutral  salts, 
which  are  monobasic^  or  contain  an  equivalent  of  base  and  one  of 
acid,  there  are  hibasic  and  tribasic  salts,  containing  respectively  two 
and  three  equivalents  of  base  to  one  of  acid,  and  yet  being  neutral ; 
by  which  is  meant,  not  that  they  are  without  action  on  test  paper, 
since  one  tribasic  salt  may  redden  litmus,  while  another  may  brown 
turmeric  paper,  but  that  they  are  derived  from  a  definite  combination 
of  the  acid  with  basic  water,  and  not  by  the  replacement  of  the  wa- 
ter of  crystallization  by  metallic  oxide,  as  in  the  case  of  real  basic 
salts. 

A  simple  distinction  between  bibasic  and  tribasic  salts  on  the  one 
hand,  and  ordinary  basic  salts  on  the  other,  is,  that  in  the  former 
the  different  atoms  of  base  may  be  of  difiTerent  kinds,  while  in  the 
latter  the  metallic  oxide  replacing  the  water  is  all  of  the  same  sort. 
Thus,  there  is  basic  sulphate  of  zinc  and  basic  sulphate  of  copper, 
but  there  could  not  be  a  basic  sulphate  partly  of  zinc  and  partly  of 
copper,  the  sulphuric  acid  being  monobasic.    But  there  is  a  tribasic 
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phosphate  of  soda,  ammonia,  and  water ;  another  of  magnesia,  nm* 
monia,  and  water ;  others  of  potash  and  water.  The  presence  of 
two  or  more  bases  of  different  kinds  thus  distinguishing  completely 
the  salts  of  the  bibasic  and  tribasic  acids  from  the  ordinary  basic 
salts. 

These  principles,  which  ^re  now  of  the  highest  importance  m 
philosophical  chemistry,  were  first  applied  by  Graham  to  the  salts 
of  the  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids,  but  they  have  been  found  to 
throw  light  upon  some  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  the  history 
of  the  organic  acids,  of  which  a  great  number  have  been  shown  by 
Liebig  to  be  similarly  circumstanced. 

Doubie  salts  are  formed  by  the  union  of  two  simple  salts.  In  gen* 
eral,  both  salts  contain  the  same  acid,  but  different  bases,  and  the 
two  bases  belong  to  different  natural  groups ;  as  when  sulphate  of 
potash  combines  with  the  sulphates  bf  the  protoxides  of  the  metals 
of  the  second  isomorphous  grbup,  replacing  therein  the  atom  of 
constitutional  water  which  they  all  contain.  Thus  ordinary  sul* 
phate  of  zinc,  Zn.O.  .  S.Qs  .  H.0.-f6Aq., gives  with  K.O.  •  S.Oa  the 
double  salt  (Zn.O.  .  S.Og+K.O.  .  S.03)+6Aq.;  and  sulphate  of  cop» 
per,  Cu.O.  .  S.O3 .  H.0.+4Aq.,  gives  (Cu.O.  .  S.Oa-f  K.O.  .  8.03)+ 
4Aq.  The  sulphate  of  potash  combines  also  with  the  sesquioxidea 
of  the  third  isomorphous  group,  such  as  alumina,  and  givee  origin 
to  the  various  kinds  of  alums.  Similar  classes  of  salts  are  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  other  alkaline  sulphates  with  the  sulphates  of 
the  second  and  third  isomorphous  groups.  The  salts  of  isomorphoua 
bases  with  the  same  acid  do  not  appear  capable  of  combining  so  as 
to  produce  double  salts,  but  in  crystallizing  are  mechanically  mix- 
ed (p.  31).  This  rule,  however,  is  not  without  exception,  as  the 
constant  composition  of  the  magnesian  limestone,  Ca.O.  .  C.Os+Mg. 
0.  .  C.O2,  indicates  that  its  elements  are  chemically  united. 

Salts  of  different  acids  with  the  same  base  may  combine  to  form 
double  salts,  as  the  oxalate  and  nitrate  of  lead  ;  and  there  are  ex* 
amples,  though  few,  of  a  double  salt  containing  two  acids  and  two 
bases. 

The  relations  of  salts  to  water  have  been  fully  discussed  under 
the  heads  of  solution  and  crystallization  (p.  22,  et  seq.)^  and  of  the 
chemical  properties  of  water  (p.  253),  to  which  it  is  sufficient  to 
refer. 

The  haloid  salts  combine  together  to  form  double  salts,  as  the 
double  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  the  double  chloride  of  copper 
and  potassium,  and  conform  therein  to  the  same  general  principles 
that  have  been  just  described  for  the  oxygen  salts. 

It  has  been  always  mentioned,  that  when  muriatic  acid  acts  00  a 
metallic  oxide,  water  is  formed,  and  a  chloride  of  the  metal  prodo* 
ced.  The  question  of  whether  this  always  occurs  is  not  without 
interest,  and  has  been  often  agitated.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
It  is  the  general  rule,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  not  be  with- 
out exception.  The  difference  of  properties  of  the  chlorides  of 
magnesium  and  of  aluminum  in  the  anhydrous  state  and  when  crys* 
tallized  with  water,  is  so  great  as  to  give  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  chlorides  decompose  water,  and  that  the  crystallized  hydrated 
salts  are  not  Al^Cla+SH.O.  and  Mg.Cl.+H.O.,  but  AljOs+SH.Cl.  and 
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Mg.O.-f-H.CI.    Hence  it  is  probable  that  magnesia  and  alumina 
combine  with  hydracids  without  decomposition. 

The  sulphur  salts  consist  of  a  sulphur  acid,  which  is  generally  a 
•alphuret  of  an  electro*negative  metal  or  of  carbon,  combined  with 
a  sulphur  base,  which  is  a  sulphuret  of  an  electro*positive  metal. 
In  their  constitution  they  resemble  the  analogous  oxygen  salts. 
Many  of  their  characters  have  been^described  already  (p.  282,  386)^ 

The  positive  metallic  sulphurets  combine  frequently  with  the  ha» 
loid,  or  oxygen  salts  of  the  same  metal,  to  form  basic  salts ;  this  ift 
the  case  particularly  with  mercury.  Thus  there  is  Hg.O.  .  S.O3-H 
2Hg.S.,  similar  to  Hg.O.  .  S.03+2Hg.O.,  ordinary  turbeth  mineral. 

It  had  been  long  remarked  as  curious,  that  bodies  so  totally  dif- 
ferent in  composition  as  the  compound  of  chlorine  with  a  metal  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  an  oxygen  acid  with  the  oxide  bf  the  n^etal  oa 
the  other,  should  be  so  similar  in  properties,  that  both  must  be 
classed  together  as  saltSy  and  should  give  origin  to  series  of  basic 
and  acid  compounds  for  the  most  part  completely  parallel.  This 
difficulty  has  been  so  much  felt  by  the  most  enlightened  chemists, 
that  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  acid  and  base,  which 
are  placed  in  contact  to  form  by  their  union  an  oxygen  salt,  really 
exist  in  it  when  formed ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  at  the  mo- 
ment of  union  a  new  arrangement  of  elements  takes  place,  by  which 
Ae  structure  of  the  resulting  salt  is  assimilated  to  that  of  a  com- 
pound of  chlorine  or  of  iodine  with  a  metal.  This  view,  at  first 
sight  so  far  fetched,  which  considers  that  in  Glauber's  salt  there  is 
neither  sulphuric  acid  nor  soda,  but  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  sodium, 
in  some  other  and  simpler  mode  of  combination,  is  now  very  exten- 
sivQ}y  received  by  chemists  ^  and  I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  de- 
scribe, with  some  detail^  the  form  which  it  has  assumed,  and  the  ev* 
idence  by  which  it  is  supported. 

The  greater  number  of  those  bodies  which  are  termed  oxygen 
acids  have  not  been  in  reality  insulated,  and  what  are  popularly  so 
called  are  merely  supposed  to  contain  the  dry  acid  combined  with 
water.  Thus  the  nearest  approach  we  can  make  to  nitric  acid^ia 
the  liquid  N.O^H. ;  to  acetic  acid,  the  crystalline  body  C4H4O4 ;  and 
to  oxalic  acid,  the  sublimed  crystals  C2O4H. ;  we  look  upon  these 
bodies  as  being  combinations  of  the  dry  acid  with  water,  and  we 
write  their  fQrmulaBN.O^+H.O.,  and  C4H3O3+H.O.,  and  CA+H.O.  j 
but  that  these  dry  acids  exist  at  all  is  a  mere  assumption.  Hence, 
with  regard  to  these  instances,  and  they  embrace  the  majority  of 
all  known  acids,  the  idea  that  the  acid  and  base  really  exist  in  thd 
salt  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrated  acids  on  a  base  is  purely  the* 
oretical. 

When  we  compare  the  constitution  of  a  neutral  salt  with  that  oC 
the  hydrated  acid  by  which  it  is  formed,  we  find  the  positive  result 
to  be  the  substitution  of  a  metnl  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  latter ;  thus 
S.Oa+H.O.  gives  with  zinc  S.Oj+Zn.0. 5  and  where  a  metal  is 
acted  on  by  a  hydrated  acid,  the  hydrogen  is  thus  evolved  either 
directly  as  gas,  or  it  reacts  on  the  elements  of  the  acid,  and  gives 
rise  to  secondary  products  which  are  evolved,  such  as  sulphurous 
acid,  nitric  oxide,  &c.  In  all  cases  we  may  consider  the  action  of 
a  metal  on  a  hydrated  acid  to  be  primarily  the  elimination  of  hy* 
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drogen  and  the  formation  of  a  neutral  salt.  Bat  iii  this  respect  the 
action  becomes  completely  analogous  to  that  of  the  metal  on  a  hy- 
dracid,  except  that  in  the  latter  case  a  haloid  salt  is  formed ;  and 
hence  we  assimilate  the  two  classes  in  constitution  by  a  very  sim* 
pie  arrangement  of  their  formula. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  acids  which  may  be  obtained 
in  a  dry  and  isolated  form,  as  the  sulphuric,  the  silicic,  the  telluric, 
the  stannic,  the  arsenic,  the  phosphoric,  &c.  i  and  wh^n  they  com- 
bine with  bases,  it  is  most  natural  to  consider  the  union  as  being 
direct,  and  that  the  salt  contains  acid  and  base  really  as  such.  This' 
is,  accordingly,  the  strongest  point  of  the  ordinary  theory.  But 
other  and  important  circumstances  intdrvene.  These  acids,  al- 
though they  may  be  obtained  free  from  water,  yet  in  that  state  they 
combine  with  bases  but  very  feebly,  and  require  a  high  temperature 
in  order  to  bring  their  affinities  into  play.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
all  cases  where  these  bodies  manifest  their  acid  characters  in  the 
highest  degree,  they  are  combined  with  water,  as  in  oil  of  vitriol 
and  phosphoric  acid,  and  when  expelled  from  combination  with  a 
base,  they  immediately  enter  into  combination  with  water  in  an 
equivalent  proportion.  Thus,  where  phosphate  of  lime  is  decom- 
posed by  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  not  phosphoric  acid  (P.Os)  which  is 
found  in  the  liquor,  but  its  terhydrate  (P.O5+3H.O.),  as  is  shown 
by  its  forming  with  oxide  of  silver  the  yellow  phosphate,  P.O5+ 
3Ag.O.  In  the  case  of  telluric  acid,  its  hydrate  (Te.Os+SH.O  )  is 
very  soluble  in  water ;  it  crystallizes  in  large  prisms ;  by  212^  two 
atoms  of  water  are  given  off,  but  its  nature  is  not  changed ;  the 
body  which  remains  (Te.Os  +  H.O.)  is  still  acid  and  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, perfectly  neutralizing  the  alkalies;  but  by  a  red  heat  this  last 
atom  of  water  is  driven  off*,  and  then  the  whole  nature  of  the  body 
changes ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  even  in  the  strongest  alkaline 
solutions,  and  can  only  be  brought  back  to  its  former  state  by  be- 
ing fused  with  potash  at  a  red  heat.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the 
acid  properties  and  the  water  go  together ;  and  we  may  conclude 
that,  in  order  to  manifest  strong  acid  properties,  the  acid  must  be  in 
its  hydrated  form.  But  in  that  hydrated  form,  if  the  water  acted 
as  a  base  simply,  the  tendency  of  the  acid  to  combine  with  other 
bases  would  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  dry  acid ;  for  if  we  place 
oil  of  vitriol  and  barytes  together,  the  water  must  be  first  expelled 
before  the  barytes  and  sulphuric  acid  can  unite,  and  hence  an  im- 
pediment would  exist  to  their  union  which  would  not  occur  with 
cold  barytes  and  dry  sulphuric  acid  in  vapour,  and  yet  cold  barytes 
and  oil  of  vitriol  will  combine  with  such  intensity  as  to  produce 
ignition,  while  the  barytes  must  be  heated  before  it  begins  to  com- 
bine with  the  dry  sulphuric  acid.  The  water,  therefore,  is  essential 
to  the  manifestation  of  strong  acid  properties,  and  it  does  not  exist 
in  combination  with  the  acid  merely  as  a  base.  What,  then,  is  the 
constitution  of  a  hydrated  oxygen  acid  1 

When  muriatic  acid  (H.Cl.)  acts  on  zinc,  the  metal  is  taken  up, 
forming  Zn.Cl.,  and  hydrogen  is  expelled ;  and  if,  in  place  of  zinc, 
oxide  of  zinc  be  taken,  the  effect  is  the  same,  except  that  the  hy- 
drogen combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  forms  water,  H.CL 
and  Zn.O.  giving  Zn.Cl.  and  H.O.    Now  we  have  in  oil  of  vitriol 
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the  elements  S.O4H.  combined  together ;  when  put  in  contact  with 
zinc,  H.  is  expelled,  and  S.04Zn.  is  formed ;  and  with  Zn.O.  and 
S.O^H.,  there  are  produced  S.04Zn.,  and  H.O.  is  set  free.  In  both 
cases,  of  which  the  former  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  all  the  ha- 
loid salts,  and  the  latter  of  all  salts  formed  by  oxygen  acids,  there  is 
H.  as  the  element,  which  is  removable  by  a  metal,  precisely  as  one 
metal  is  replaceable  by  another,  as,  indeed,  from  the  real  metallic 
character  of  hydrogen,  may  be  considered  to  occur  in  this  case. 
Every  acid  may  therefore  be  considered  to  consist  of  hydrogen 
combined  with  an  electro-negative  element ;  which  may  be  simple^ 
as  chlorine,  iodine,  fluorine  ;  or  may  be  compound,  as  cyanogen^ 
N.C2,  and  yet  capable  of  being  isolated ;  or,  as  occurs  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  its  elements  may  be  such  as  can  only  remain  to- 
gether when  in  combination.  Thus  oil  of  vitriol  does  not  contain 
S.Oj  and  JH.O.,  but  consists  of  hydrogen  united  to  a  compound  rad- 
'  ical  S.O4.  Liquid  nitric  acid  does  not  contain  N.O5  and  H.O.,  bot 
consists  of  hydrogen  united  to  a  compound  radical  N.O^,.  and  the 
acetic  acid  is  written  C4H3O4+H.,  the  ozalic  acid  C2O4+H.,  and 
so  on. 

The  elegance  and  simplicity  with  which  the  laws  of  saline  com- 
bination may  be  deduced  from  these  principles  is  really  remarkable. 
Thus  it  has  been  remarked  as  a  fact  substantiated  by  experiment, 
that  in  neutral  salts  the  number  of  equivalents  of  acid  was  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  equivalents  of  oxygen  in  the  base,  but  the 
ordinary  theory  gave  no  indication  of  why  this  should  occur.  It 
follows  necessarily  from  the  principles  of  the  newer  theory.  Thus, 
if  a  protoxide  be  acted  on  by  an  acid,  M.  denoting  the  metal  of  the 
oxide,  and  R.  the  radical  of  the  acid,  the  resulting  action  is, 

M.+O.  and  H.  +  R.  produce  H.  +  O.  and  M.+R.  ,• 

and  in  the  neutral  salt,  there  is  an  equivalent  of  each.  Now  in  the 
case  of  a  sesquioxide,  in  order  that  water  shall  be  formed,  and  so 
neither  acid  nor  base  in  excess,  the  reaction  is  that 

M2+O3  and  3(H.+R.)  produce  3(H.-J-0.)  and  M2+R3, 

a  sesqui-compound  being  formed  perfectly  analogous  to  a  sesqui 
oxide,  and  the  number  of  atoms  of  acid,  3(H.4-R09  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  base  (M2O3),  because  that  number 
of  atoms  of  hydrogen  is  required  for  the  decomposition  of  the  base. 
In  like  manner,  for  a  deutoxide,  there  is 

M.+O,  and  2(H.+R-)  producing  2(H.O.)  and  M.  +  Rj. 

The  power  of  salts  to  replace  water  in  the  raagnesian  sulphates,  so 
as  to  form  double  salts,  becomes  much  more  intelligible  when  we 
compare  H.-f-O.  with  K.+S.O4,  than  where  H.O.  was  contrasted 
with  the  complex  formula  K.O.  +  S.Os. 

The  circumstance  that  on  the  new  theory  (or,  as  it  is  now  often 
called,  the  Binary  theory  of  salts)  it  is  necessary  to  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  a  great  number  of  bodies  (these  salt-radicals)  which  have 
never  been  isolated,  and  in  favour  of  whose  existence  there  is  no 
other  proof  than  their  utility  in  supporting  this  view^  becomes  more 
powerful  as  an  objection  when  we  proceed  to  apply  its  principles 

Ggo 
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to  the  salts  of  phosphoric  acid.  For  it  has  been  already  described 
that  this  acid  forms  three  distinct  classes  of  salts,  all  neutral,  and 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  three  hydrated  states  of  the  phos* 
phorie  acid.    These  states  are  written  on  the  two  views  as  follows: 

Old  Theory.  New  Theorr. 

Monobasic  acid,  P.O5+H.O.  .  .  .  P.O«+H. 
Bibasic  acid,  P.O5+2H.O.  .  •  .  P.O7+H4. 
Tribasic  acid,       P.O4+3H.O.  .    .    .  P.O,+H,. 

Now  it  appears  yery  useless,  where  the  older  view  accounts  so 
simply  for  the  properties  and  constitution  of  these  salts,  to  adopt 
ao  violent  an  idea  as  that  there  are  three  distinct  compounds  of 
phoaphorus  and  oxygen,  which  no  chemist  has  ever  been  able  to 
detect.  But  here,  ^sin,  other  circumstnuces  must  be  studied  ;  first, 
the  diierence  of  properties  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  its  three  states,, 
is  totally  inexplicable,  on  the  idea  of  their  being  merely  three  de* 
g^ees  of  hydration.  Nitric  acid  forms  three  hydrates,  but  when 
neutralized  by  potash,  it  always  gives  the  same  saltpetre ;  sulphuric 
acid  forms  two  perfectly  definite  hydrates,  but  with  soda  forms  al*> 
ways  the  same  Glauber's  salt  i  while  phosphoric  acid,  when  neutral- 
ized by  soda^  fives  a  different  kind  of  salt  according  to  the  state  it 
may  be  in.  Also,  the  permanence  of  these  conditions  of  phospho- 
ric acid  is  a  powerful  proof  that  they  do  not  consist  in  the  adhesios 
of  mete  water.  The  idea  that  the  phosphoric  acid  is  a  different  hy* 
dracid  in  each  of  its  three  conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  not  mere- 
ly explains  the  fact  of  these  differences  of  properties,  but  it  renders 
the  formation  of  bibasic  and  tribasic  ^alts,  which  is  such  an  anoma- 
ly on  the  old  theory,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  new ;  for  the 
phosphoric  salt  r<idicals,  P.Os,  P.O7,  and  P.Os,  differ  not  merely  in 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  they  contain,  but  are  combined  with  differ- 
ent quantities  of  hydrogen,  and  hence,  in  acting  on  metallic  oxides 
(bases),  there  is  a  different  number  of  atoms  required  for  each  ts 
replace  the  hydrogen  Mid  form  water.     Thus, 

P.OeH.  and  Na,0.  give  H  O.  and  P.O^Na.,  monobasic  phosphate  of 

soda; 
P.O7H2  and  2Na.O.  give  2H.0.  and  P.OTNaj,  bibasic  phosphate ; 
P.OgHs  &°d  3Na.O.  give  3H.0.  and  P.O^Nas,  tribasic  phosphate. 

A  circumstance  which  gives  additional  reason  to  infer  that  the  \vb 
ter  is  not  merely  as  base  in  the  phosphoric  acid,  is  the  following : 
if  it  were  so,  then  it  should  be  most  completely  expelled  by  the 
strongest  bases,  and  the  bibasic  and  trib&sic  phosphates  of  the  alka- 
lies should  be  those  least  likely  to  retain  any  portion  of  the  basic 
water  5  but  the  reverse  is  the  fact  5  while  oxide  of  silver,  a  very 
weak  base,  is  that  which  most  easily  and  totally  replaces  the  waterw 
On  the  idea,  however,  of  hydracids,  this  is  casUy  understood,  for 
the  oxide  of  silver  is  one  most  easily  reduced  by  hydrotren,  and, 
consequently,  one  on  which  the  action  of  a  hydrogen  ^cid,  as  P.O^ 
-i-Hj,  or  P.Ot+H,,  would  be  most  completely  exercised. 

A  remarkable  verification  of  this  theory  has  been  recpntly  found 
in  the  decomposition  of  solutions  of  the  oxysalts  in  water  by  voltaie 
electricity.    Jt  has  been  already  explained  (p.  187,  etseg,)  thar  u  re- 
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quires  die  same  quantity  of  electricity  to  deoompose  an  equivalent 
of  any  binary  compound,  such  as  iodide  of  lead,  chloride  of  silver, 
muriatic  acid,  or  water.  Now^  if  we  dissolYe  sulphate  of  soda  ia 
water,  and  pass  a  current  of  voltaic  electricity  throuffh  that  solution^ 
we  have  water  decomposed,  and  also  the  Glauber's  salt ;  ozynren 
and  sulphuric  acid  being  evolved  at  one  pole,  and  soda  and  hydro-* 
gen  at  the  other.  Here,  on  the  old  view,  the  electricity  performs 
two  decomposing  actions  at  the  same  time,  and,  as  it  thus  divides 
its^lf,  its  action  on  each  must  be  lessened,  and  the  quantity  of  each 
decomposed  be  diminished,  so  that  the  sum  should  represent  the 
proper  energy  of  the  current.  On  measuring  these  quantities,  how- 
ever, the  result  is  totally  different ;  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda 
decomposed  is  found  to  be  equal  to  the  full  duty  of  the  current,  and 
mn  equivalent  of  water  appears  to  be  decomposed  in  addition.  It  is 
quite  unphilosophic  to  imagine  that  the  strength  of  a  current  should 
be  thus  suddenly  doubled,  and  a  simple  and  sufficient  explanation  of 
it  is  found  in  the  new  theory  of  salts.  The  sulphate  of  soda  in  so- 
lution having  the  formula  Na.S.04,  is  resolved  by  the  current  into  its 
elements  Na.  and  S.O4,  as  chloride  of  sodium  would  also  be ;  the 
sodium,  on  emerging  at  the  negative  electrode  from  the  influence 
of  the  current,  instantly  decomposes  water,  and  soda  and  hydrogen, 
of  each  an  equivalent,  are  evolved ;  at  the  positive  electrode,  the 
compound  radical  S.O4  also  decomposes  water,  and  produces  H.S.04 
and  O.  The  appearance  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  thus  but 
secondary,  and  the  body  really  decomposed  by  the  current  is  only 
Na.S.04* 

In  the  case  of  the  salts  of  such  metals  as  do  not  decompose  water, 
the  phenomena  are  much  more  simple.  Thus,  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  when  decomposed  by  the  battery,  yields  metallic  copper 
at  the  negative,  and  sulphuric  acid  and  oxygen  at  the  positive  elec- 
trode, and  the  quantity  of  copper  separated  represents  exactly  the 
energy  of  the  current  which  has  passed ;  for  the  salt  being  GU.S.O4, 
is  simply  resolved  into  its  elements,  but  S.O4  reacting  on  the  water, 
produces  H.S.O4,  and  O.  at  the  positive  electrode.  On  the  old  view 
it  was  supposed  that  water  and  sulphate  of  copper  were  both  de- 
composed, oxygen  and  acid  being  evolved  at  one  side,  and  oxide  of 
copper  and  hydrogen  being  separated  at  the  other  $  which  reacting, 

Sroduced  water  and  the  metal.  Such  an  explanation,  however,  is 
irectly  opposed  to  the  law  of  the  definite  action  of  electricity,  and 
cannot  be  received. 

In  the  case  of  solutions  of  chlorides  or  iodides,  where  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  relations  of  the  elements,  the  results  of  voltaic 
decomposition  are  precisely  similar.  Chloride  of  copper  gives  sim- 
ply chlorine  and  copper,  no  water  being  decomposed.  Chloride  of 
sodium  or  iodide  of  potassium  give  chlorine  or  iodine  at  the  one 
electrode,  and  alkali  and  hydrogen  at  the  other ;  the  evolution  of 
these  last  being  caused  by  the  action  of  the  metallic  basis  on  the 
water  of  the  solution. 

Professor  Daniell,  to  whom  these  important  electro-chemical  re- 
searches are  due,  considers  the  truth  of  the  binary  theory  of  salts 
to  be  fully  established  by  them. 

If  this  theory  be  adopted,  a  profound  change  in  our  nomenclature 
of  salts  will  become  necessary.    Graham  has  proposed  that  the 
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uame  of  the  salt-radical  should  he  formed  hy  prefixing  to  the  woid 
oxygejiy  the  first  word  of  the  ordinary  name  of  the  class  of  salts,  and 
that  the  salts  he  termed  hv  changing  oxj^en  into  oxides.  Thus  A 
O4,  sulphatoxygen^  gives  sufphatoxides ;  the  sulphates,  N.Oe,  nitrat- 
oxygen,  gives  nitratoxides,  the  nitrates,  and  so  on ;  hut  I  consider 
that  the  form  of  nomenclature  proposed  hy  Daniell  deserves  the 
preference.  It  has  been  described  (p.  194)  that  Faraday  proposed 
to  term  the  elements  which  pass  to  the  electrodes  of  the  battery, 
ions  ;  acting  on  this,  Daniell  proposes  to  term  the  electro-negative 
element  of  the  sulphates,  oxysxdphion  ;  that  of  the  nitrates,  oxyniiri' 
on^  and  so  on,  and  the  salts  may  be  termed  oxysulphion  of  copper, 
oxynitrion  of  sodium,  &c.  It  would  be  desirable,  however,  for  « 
long  time,  to  introduce  these  names  only  where  theoretical  consid* 
erations  rendered  their  employment  decidedly  useful,  and  hence,  in 
all  future  description  of  the  salts,  I  shall  make  use  of  the  language 
of  our  ordinary  views,  and  treat  of  their  preparation  and  composi- 
tion without  any  reference  to  the  discussion  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  binary  theory  of  salts  has  deprived 
of  much  of  its  interest  and  importance  a  question  which  some  years 
since  was  very  ingeniously  discussed,  viz.,  whether,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  double  salts,  the  salts  which  unite  had  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  that  the  acid  and  base  were  then  thought  to  have.  Thus 
it  was  supposed  that  the  electro-negative  qualities  of  sulphuric  acid 
being  less  controlled  by  oxide  of  copper  than  by  potash,  the  alka- 
line sulphate  acted  as  a  base  to  the  sulphate  of  copper  when  these 
two  salts  combined  to  form  the  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  cop- 
per, and  so  on  in  other  instances ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  circum- 
stance that  all  we  have  said  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  salts  mili- 
tates against  this  view,  we  have  the  positive  evidence  that,  first, 
these  double  salts  are  formed,  not  by  combination  merely,  but  by 
replacement  of  the  constitutional  water  of  the  sulphates  of  the  cop- 
per or  magnesian  class,  which  water  nobody  would  contend  to  act 
in  them  as  a  base ;  and,  second,  that  when  a  solution  of  such  a  dou- 
ble salt  is  decomposed  by  the  battery,  the  two  salts  are  not  separa- 
ted as  if  they  were  acid  and  base,  but  are  decomposed  independent- 
ly in  the  proportions  of  an  equivalent  of  each,  making  together  the 
sum  of  the  chemical  energy  of  the  current. 

A  similar  idea  was  advocated  by  Bonsdorfif*  regarding  the  double 
chlorides,  iodides,  &c.  He  proposed  to  consider  the  chlorides  of 
gold,  platina,  mercury,  &c.,  as  chlorine  acids,  and  those  of  potassi- 
um, &c.,  as  chlorine  bases,  and  so  with  the  iodides.  This  view, 
however,  although  at  first  Very  extensively  adopted,  has  given  way 
to  the  gradual  growth  of  knowledge.  There  is  no  analogy  between 
a  dry  oxygen  acid  and  a  chloride  \  but  the  chlorides  are  m  perfect 
analogy  with  the  neutral  salts.  Thus  Cu.Ci.  does  not  resemble  S.O^, 
but  Cu.S.O«  and  Cu.Cl.+K.Cl.  are  analogous,  not  to  S.O,.K.O.,  but 
to  the  double  salt,  Cu.S.04+K.S.04.  Bonsdorfi**s  idea  was  exactly 
counter  to  the  direction  of  truth  ;  he  sought  to  bring  all  salts  under 
the  one  head,  by  extending  to  all  the  constitution  of  oxygen  acids 
and  oxygen  bases,  while  the  progress  of  science  has  led  us  to  the 
opposite  generalization  of  reducing  all  salts  to  the  simple  haloid 
type. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SFBGIAL  HISTOBY  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  SALTS  OF  THB  INCBGAKIO  ACIDS 

AMD  BASES. 

The  multitude  of  salts  known  to  chemists  is  so  very  great,  that 
it  is  only  possible  to  detail  the  history  of  the  most  important  of 
each  class.  They  are  arranged  according  to  their  bases,  except  io 
some  few  cases,  where  a  metal  is  also  the  radical  of  their  acid  ele- 
ment.  In  that  case,  the  salts  of  the  acids  of  the  metal  are  described 
after  those  formed  by  its  oxides  with  other  acids.  This  plan  has 
been  adopted  in  order  to  give  as  much  unity  as  possible  to  the  his- 
tory of  each  metal,  and  influences  only  the  compounds  of  chrome 
(ind  arsenic  to  any  degree* 

Of  the  Salts  of  Potash. 

Chloride  of  Potassium.— K.CI  Eq.  932  6  or  74-7.  This  salt  may 
be  artificially  produced  by  neutralizing  potash  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  exists  abundantly  in  the  water  of  many  ^rine  springs,  and 
in  the  ashes  of  plants.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  producing  so 
much  cold  as  to  be  employed  as  a  freezing  mixture ;  it  crystallizes 
in  cubes,  which  are  anhydrous;  its  principal  use  is  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  alum. 

Iodide  of  Potassium.^K.L  Eq.  2069*4  or  165*8.  A  variety  of 
processes  may  be  employed  to  prepare  this  salt.  One  of  the  sim- 
plest consists  in  dissolving  iodine  in  solution  of  potash  until  this  is 
completely  neutralized.  The  potash  being  decomposed,  there  is 
formed  frotn  61.  and  6E.0.,  bK,h  and  K.O. .  I.Oj.  The  solution  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  mass  being  heated  to  redness,  is 
kept  fused  as  long  as  bubbles  of  oxygen  gas  are  given  off:  the  re- 
sidual salt,  which  is  pure  iodide  of  potassium,  is,  when  cold,  to  be 
dissolved  in  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  crystallize 
very  slowly.  A  certain  loss  may  occur  in  this  process  if  the  heat 
applied  be  too  high,  and  if  the  temperature  be  not  high  enough,  io- 
date  of  potash  may  remain  undecomposed  i  this  last  effect  being 
advantageous  to  the  manufacturer  by  increasing  the  quantity  of 
product,  is  more  liable  to  occur,  and  may  be  detected  by  means  of 
tartaric  acid,  as  very  ingeniously  proposed  by  Mr.  Maurice  Scanlan. 
This  acid  is  without  action  on  pure  iodide  of  potassium,  farther 
than  to  liberate  hydriodic  acid,  which  remains  for  a  certain  time 
unaltered ;  but  if  a  trace  of  iodate  of  potash  be  present,  the  iodic 
acid  which  is  set  free  immediately  reacts  on  the  hydriodic  acid, 
water  being  formed  and  iodine  liberated,  which  may  be  recognised 
by  means  of  starch. 

Another  process,  adopted  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeias, consists  in  putting  together  iodine,  metallic  iron,  and 
carbonate  of  potash ;  the  iron  and  iodine  unite  directly  to  form  a 
soluble  iodide  of  iron,  which  is  decomposed  as  rapidly  as  formed 
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by  the  carbonate  of  potash.  Iodide  of  potassiuin  is  produced  with 
oxide  of  iron  and  carbonic  acid  ;  a  quantity  of  the  latter  combinea 
with  the  oxide  of  iron,  but  as  this  is  not  pUre  protoxide,  most  of 
the  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  as  gas.  The  reaction  consists  in  Fe.I. 
and  K.O. .  C.O^,  giving  rise  to  K.i.  and  Fe.O. .  CO,.  The  liquor  be- 
ing filtered  and  evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  the  iodide  of  potassium  is 
ol^ained  crystallized*  This  salt  crystallizes  in  cubes;  sometimes 
in  square  prisms,  which  are  mades.  It  is  not  deliquescent  when 
pure,  and  is  without  action  on  turmeric  paper ;  by  this  means  it  is 
known  to  be  free  from  carbonate  of  potash.  It  is  sometimes  adul- 
terated  by  chloride  of  potassium,  which  may  be  detected  by  decom- 
posing its  solution  by  nitrate  of  silver,  washing  the  precipitate  with 
water,  digesting  it  in  strong  water  of  ammonia,  and  filtering  i  if  the 
solution,  when  rendered  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid,  give  a  white 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  chloride  of  potassium  was  present, 
and  its  amount  may  be  thus  determined. 

The  iodide  of  potassium  is  extensiyely  used  in  medicine,  by  the 
chemist  as  a  reagent,  and  for  the  preparation  of  other  metallic  io- 
dides. 

A  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  dissolves  iodine  in  large  quan- 
tity, forming  a  brown  liquor  used  in  medicine.  It  is  not  certain, 
however,  that  in  this  case  any  definite  compound  (as  a  biniodide) 
is  formed. 

Bromide  of  Potasnum. —K.Bt.  Eq.  1468'3  or  11T6.  This  salt 
may  be  prepared  exactly  as  the  iodide  of  potassium,  which  it  re* 
sembles  in  most  of  its  physical  characters.  It  is  recognised  by 
giving,  with  oil  of  vitriol,  orange-red  fumes  of  bromine.  The  com- 
mercial article  is  frequently  adulterated  with  chloride  of  potassium, 
the  presence  of  which  may  be  detected  as  follows:  dissolve  100 
grains  of  the  salt  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  decompose  it  by  an 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  collect  the  precipitate,  wash  it  carefully, 
and  dry  it  in  a  capsule  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight ;  then  weigh  it. 
If  it  were  perfectly  pure,  the  bromide  of  silver  should  wei^h  158*8 
grains ;  but  the  presence  of  chloride  of  potassium  would  have  the 
efiTect  (from  the  smaller  equivalent  of  chlorine)  of  increasing  the 
weight ;  therefore,  if  the  precipitate,  when  quite  dry,  weighs  more 
than  158-8  grains,  the  sample  is  impure,  and  the  quantity  of  chloride 
present  mav  be  calculated  from  the  overplus  weight,  for  100  grains 
of  pure  chloride  of  potassium  should  give  192*6  grains  of  precipi- 
tate. Thus,  if  there  were  10  per  cent,  of  impurity,  the  precipitate 
would  weigh  162  grains ;  if  20  per  cent.,  it  would  weigh  165*4. 
Thus  the  precipitate  increases  in  weight  about  3*3  for  each  10  per 
cent,  of  chloride  of  potassium  present. 

The  properties  of  the  Fluoride  and  of  the  Silico-fltioride  of  PoiaS' 
tium  are  not  of  importance  beyoud  what  has  been  already  said  in 
p.  321,  323,  and  324. 

Sulphate  of  Potash.— K.O. .  S.O,  Eq.  109 11  or  87-43.  This  salt 
is  produced  upon  the  large  scale  in  the  manufacture  of  the  sulphu- 
ric and  nitric  acids,  where  nitrate  of  potash  is  employed.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  the  direct  union  of  its  constituents,  and,  being  but  spa- 
ringly soluble,  it  precipitates  as  a  fine  crystalline  powder  when  oil 
of  vitriol  is  mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash.    It  is  more  sot 
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ttble  in  boiling  water,  and  ciystallizes,  on  cooling,  in  right  rhombic 
prisms,  or  in  six-sided  prisms  terminated  by  pyramids,  which  are 
macles,  being  formed  by  the  union  of  three  simple  crystals,  as  de- 
scribed in  p.  28.  In  the  figures,  A  represents  the  manner  in  which 
the  three  rhombic  prisms  adhere  together,  the  letters  ^•^- 
marking  the  corresponding  planes  in  each  original,  and 
P  the  form  which  results  when  all  traces  of  the  junctions 
have  disappeared.  This  salt  does  not  contain  water ;  its 
crystals  decrepitate  violently  when  heated,  but  are  not  decomposed. 
100  parts  of  water  dissolve  8*3  of  the  salt  at  32"*,  and 
25  parts  at  212°.  This  salt  combines  with  dry  sul- 
phuric acid  to  form  a  bisulphate  of  potash,  K.0.+ 
2S.03,  which  may  be  prepared  by  exposing  the  neu- 
tral salt  to  the  vapour  of  dry  sulphuric  acid,  or  by 
dissolving  it  with  1|  equivalents  of  oil  of  vitriol  in 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  distilled  water. 
This  bisulphate  of  potash  crystallizes  in  small  prisms,  wfiich  are 
gradually  decomposed  by  water,  the  following  salt  being  formed. 

Common  Bisulphate  of  Potash,  Double  Sulphate  of  Water  and  Tot* 
wA.— K.O..S.O,+.H.O..S.O,.  Eq.  1704-7  or  136-6.  This  salt  ia 
produced  when  nitrate  of  potash  is  decomposed  by  two  atoms  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  formed  when  neutral  sulphate  of  potash  is  gen- 
tly heated  with  half  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  just  below  red- 
ness. It  may  be  obtained  crystallized  from  a  strong  solution  in 
right  rhombic  prisms.  It  is  decomposed  into  neutral  sulphate  and 
oil  of  vitriol  by  a  large  quantity  of  water.  When  heated  to  full 
redness,  it  fuses,  and  may  be  obtained,  on  cooling,  in  oblfque  rhom- 
bic crystals ;  it  is  thus  dimorphous  (see  p.  227) ;  at  a  higher  tern 
perature  it  abandons  its  excess  of  acid,  and  neutral  sulphate  re- 
mains. 

There  exists  also  a  hydrated  sesquisulphate  ofpotash^  2(K.O.  •  S.O3) 
-f-H.O. .  S.0.„  which  crystallizes  in  fine  needles.  Similar  com- 
pounds of  sulphate  of  potash  with  hydrated  nitric  and  phosphoric 
acids  have  also  been  described. 

J^itrate  of  Potash.  Saltpetre.  Mtre.—K.O. .  N.O5.  Eq.  1266*9  or 
101*5.  The  general  principles  of  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  by 
the  conjoined  action  of  decomposing  animal  matter  and  6(  earthy 
bases  on  atmospheric  air,  have  been  described  already.  By  lixivi- 
ating the  materials  thus  obtained,  whether  naturalfy  or  from  arti" 
ficial  nitre  beds,  with  water,  a  solution  is  obtained,  containing, 
among  other  saline  matters,  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
lime  ;  this  is  then  decomposed  by  an  impure  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  carbonate  of  lime  being  precipitated,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
potash  is  obtained,  from  which  the  salt  is  procured  by  evaporation 
and  crystallization.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  six-sided  prism  with  dihe- 
dral summits,  derived  from  the  right  rhombic  system.  It  is  anhy- 
drous ;  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  13*3  parts  at  32^,  and  240  parts 
at  212^ ;  when  heated  to  redness,  it  melts  and  evolves  oxygen,  at 
first  pure,  but  subsequently  mixed  with  nitrogen  gas« 

As  nitrate  of  nolash  contains  oxygen  in  larse  qnantity,  and  ^ires  it  out  readily  to 
combustible  bodies,  it  is  much  employed  for  the  preparation  of  fireworks,  and  esvo* 
dally  of  gunpowder.  The  action  of  gunpowder  depends  upon  its  generating,  woea 
decomposed,  a  laige  quantity  of  gases,  which  occupy  more  than  1000  times  its  vol- 
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mne.  If  tlUs  took  place  lastanttteoasly,  all  bodies  near,  which  could  not  resiM 
this  force,  would  be  burst  or  broken;  as  takes  place  with  chloride  of  azote,  which,  if 
placed  in  a  gun,  would  burst  it,  but  have  no  power  to  propel  a  ball ;  the  decomposi* 
tion  of  gunpowder,  however,  occupying  a  certain  time,  the  disengagement  of  gas  is 
progressive,  and  the  ball  is  forced  tnrough  the  barrel  with  the  velocity  due  to  the  ul- 
timate  efibct  of  the  whole  quantity  of  gas  produced.  When  gunpowder  is  completely 
decomposed,  the  products  are  found  to  be  sulphuret  of  potassium,  nitrc^eD,and  caiu 
bonic  acid  gas,  and  from  these  the  proportions  by  weight  of  its  constituents  may  be 
calculated,  for  S.,  K.O. .  N.O5,  andlSC,  produce  K.S.,  N.,  and  SC.Oi.  The  parts  by 
weight  are,  ihetefore, 


S.=  161  — 11-8        la  5        10*0       11-5 

3C.=  18  3  —  13-6       12-6       15  0       13  5 

K.O..N.Qi=;101'5--74-7       760      J^O       750 

135-9     lUOO     inKFD      1000      1000 

The  proportions  employed  in  the  government  factories  of  the  most  important  comt* 
tiies  are  given  abo  above.  The  Prussian  mixture  agrees  best  with  theory.  For  the 
coarse  blasting  powder,  there  are  employed  sixty-five  parts  of  saltpetre,  twenty  of 
sulphur,  and  nheen  of  charcoal.  The  excess  of  sulphur  renders  the  explosion  mote 
intense^  but  would  corrode  firearms  too  much.  A  mixture  of  three  parts  of  salt- 
petre, four  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  one  of  sulphur,  is  decomposed  instantaneously 
when  fused,  and  with  an  explosion  so  violent,  that,  ii'  it  be  placed  on  a  thin  iron  plate, 
it  may  be  perforated.  If  three  parts  of  nitre  be  mixed  with  one  of  finely-powderol 
eharcoal,  a  mass  is  obtained  which,  when  touched  with  an  ignited  coal,  burns  nearly 
as  fast  as  loose  gunpowder,  but  totally  without  explosion.  It  is  therefore  the  sot 
phnr  which  determines  the  violence  and  rapidity  of  the  deflagration  of  gunpowder^ 
while  the  charcoal  produces  the  great  volume  ot  gas  on  which  its  mechanical  eflect 
depends. 

The  preparation  of  the  materials  for  making  gunpowder  requires  great  care. 
Most  of  the  success  depends  on  the  preparation  of  the  charcoal.  This  should  be 
made  from  a  light  wood  containing  little  ashes,  such  as  birch,  and  carbonized  in  cyl- 
inders, very  slowly,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  heat.  When  reduced  to  impalpable 
powder,  this  charcoal  is  so  inflammable  as  sometimes  to  take  fire  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. The  purification  of  the  saltpetre  is  performed  by  successive  recrystaUt- 
zations,  and  by  washing  the  crystals  with  water  already  saturated  with  salipetxe, 
which  dissolves  out  any  common  salt  that  may  be  present,  but  does  not  act  on  the 
crystals  of  saltpetre.  The  description  of  the  mechanical  operations  of  the  manufac- 
ture would  be  out  of  place  here. 

Hypochiorile  of  Potash. — When  gaseous  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  carbon- 
ate of  potash,  It  is  abundantly  absorbed,  but  no  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged  until 
the  liquor  contains  an  atom  of  chlorine  for  every  two  atoms  of  alkaline  carbonate. 
On  examination,  it  is  then  found  to  contain  hypochlorite  of  potash,  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, and  bicarbonate  of  potash,  which  are  mixed  in  solution,  and  may  be  partially 
separated  by  crystallization.  The  reaction  has  been  such  that  2C1.  and  4K.0. .  U 
Oagive  K.Cl.,  K.O. .  C1.0.,  and  2(K.O -fC.Oj+H.O. .  C.O2).  If  the  stream  of  chlo- 
rine be  continued,  carbonic  acid  is  copiously  evolved,  and  as  much  more  chlorine  is 
absorbed,  giving  ultimately  a  mixture  of  K.C1.  and  K.O. .  C1.0.  The  liquor  becomes 
deep  yellow,  owing  to  the  liberation  of  a  Quantity  of  hypochlorous  acid  by  the  freo 
carbonic  acid,  and  hence  the  quantity  of  cnlorine  absorbed  amounts  to  much  mora 
than  the  exact  atomic  proportion. 

Farther  details  of  the  tneoiy  of  these  bleaching  compounds  are  given  under  the 
head  of  chloride  of  lime. 

Chlorate  of  Potash,— K.O.  .  CLOj.  Eq.  1532-6  or  122-81.  When 
chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  it  is  absorbed 
rapidly  uotil  the  alkali  is  completely  neutralized,  and  chloride  of 
potassium  and  hypochlorite  of  potash  are  formed  \  2K.0.  and  2CI. 
giving  K.Cl.  and  a.O.  •  Cl.O.  If,  then,  this  liquor  be  boiled  for  some 
lime,  oxygen  gas  is  given  off,  the  hypochlorite  being  decomposed, 
and  chloride  of  potassium  and  chlorate  of  potash  being  formed ; 
9(K.O. .  Cl.O.)  producing  120.  with  8K.C1.  and  K.O. .  Cl.Oi.  If  car- 
bonate of  potash  has  been  employed,  the  absorntion  of  the  chlorme 
is  rapid  until  half  of  the  salt  has  been  decomposed  smd  the  remaiik* 
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d«r  converted  into  bicarbonate,  from  oombining  witb  the  evolved 
carbonic  acid,  as  described  under  the  preceding  head ;  but  a  high 
temperature  and  a  great  excess  of  chlorine  being  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  reaction,  render  the  operations  tedious  and  very  trouble- 
some ;  and  as,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  evolved,  there 
is  but  one  equivalent  of  chlorate  of*  potash  obtained  by  the  action 
of  eighteen  equivalents  of  chlorine  on  eighteen  of  potash,  the  pro- 
cess is  one  of  considerable  expense. 

We  owe  to  Graham  a  method  which  is  free  from  these  disadvan- 
tages. If  an  equivalent  of  carbonate  of  potash  be  mixed  with  one 
of  hydrate  of  lime  (by  weight  about  2  of  K.O.  .  CO  to  1  of  Ca.O. . 
H.O.),  and  exposed  to  a  current  ofchlorine,  the  gas  is  absorbed  with 
avidity,  and  the  solid  mass  becomes  very  hot,  while  water  is  given 
off  abundantly.  When  saturated,  it  may  be  gently  heated  to  com- 
plete the  decomposition.  No  oxygen  is  given  off,  the  reaction  being 
that  6(K.O.  .  C.Oa)  and  6(Ca.O.  .  H.O.),  acted  on  by  6C1.,  produce 
6K.CI.,  6Ca.O.  .  C.0„  and  K.O.  .  Cl.O^,  while  6H.0.  are  evolved. 
By  digesting  the  mass  in  water,  the  potash  salts  are  dissolved  out, 
carbonate  of  lime  remaining,  and  the  chlorate  of  potash  may  be 
separated  from  the  chloride  of  potassium  by  crystallization.  By  this 
means  three  times  as  much  product  may  be  obtained  from  the  same 
materials  as  by  the  oMer  process. 

This  salt  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  tables  of  a  pearly  lustre :  it  is 
anhydrous  :  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  but  3-5  parts  at  32^,  and  60 
parts  at  219^.  It  tastes  sharp  and  cooling,  like  nitre  ;  when  heated. 
It  melts  and  evolves  oxygen  gas,  being  decomposed  into  chloride  of 
potassium  and  hyperchlorate  of  potash  ;  on  increasing  the  heat,  this 
also  is  decomposed,  and  chloride  of  potassium  remains  pure.  Its 
uses  in  preparing  oxygen,  and  the  compounds  of  chlorine  and  oxy- 
gen, have  been  already  noticed.  From  its  supplying  oxygen  still 
more  readily  than  nitre,  it  is  the  basis  of  a  variety  of  deflagrating, 
mi&tiires.  When  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  sulphur  or  with  sulphu- 
ret  of  antimony,  it  explodes  violently.  Placed  in  contact  with  a 
minute  bit  of  phosphorus  on  an  anvil,  and  struck  by  a  hammer,  it 
gives  a  dangerous  detonation.  The  ordinary  lucifer  matches  are 
formed  by  mixtures  of  chlorate  of  potash  with  sulphur  and  charcoal, 
or  sulphuret  of  antimony  or  of  cinnabar,  made  into  a  paste  with 
grumarabic,  and  applied  to  the  extremity  of  a  bit  of  stick,  previously 
smeared  with  sulphur.  Students  should  be  very  cautious  how  they 
employ  this  salt  in  such  experiments  as  those  now  noticed. 

PerdUaraU  nf  PotoiA— K.O..CI.O7;  Eq.  1732-6  or  138-8— is  of  importance  only 
from  being  one  of  the  least  soluble  salts  of  potash,  and,  consequently,  that  the  |>er- 
chloric  acid  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  potash  in  solution,  it  giving 
a  granular  crystalline  precipitate  if  that  alkali  be  present.  Its  preparation  is  $u^ 
ficiently  noticed  in  page  306. 

The  Siltcate  of  Potash  is  of  considerable  importance  as  a  constituent  of  glass,  and 
will  be  noticed  as  such  hereafter. 

Jodal^  of  Potash.— K.O. .  I.Os.  This  salt,  which  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
may  be  obtained  by  neutralizing  the  perchloride  of  iodine  with  caustic  potash  ;  I. 
CIs  and  6K.O.  produce  5K.CI.  and  K.O. .  I.Os.  This  last  separates  in  crystalline 
grains.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  iodide  of  potassium  to  fused  chlorate  of 
potash ;  the  mass  froths  up,  the  oxygen  passing  to  the  iodine,  and  there  is  obtained  a 
mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  iodate  of  potash,  which  may  be  separated  by 
cn\'stallization.  This  salt  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  form  acid  and  double  salts, 
oTwhich,  however,  none  are  specially  interestirg. 
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Salu  of  Sodium, 

Chloride  of  Sodium.  Common  Salt.  Sea  Sa2^— Na.Cl. ;  Eq.  733-€ 
or  58*8 — exists  in  great  abundance  in  nature ;  solid,  as  rock  eaU^ 
and  in  solution  in  the  water  of  the  ocean,  and  of  many  inland  seam 
and  lakes.  The  deposites  of  rock  salt  occur  only  among  the  more 
recent  (secondary)  geological  formations,  lying  above  the  coal,  and 
in  connexion  with  the  new  red  sandstone,  as  in  Cheshire.  The  beds 
of  salt  are  sometimes  of  great  magnitude;  thus,  at  Northwicb,  the 
bed  now  worked  is  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  60  feet  thick,  a  mile 
and  a  half  long,  and  1300  yards  wide ;  and  the  deposites  at  Wie* 
liczka,  in  Poland,  appear  to  be  still  larger.  The  origin  of  these  de- 
posites of  salt  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  drying  up,  by 
evaporation,  of  salt  lakes,  to  which  fresh  quantities  of  salt  were  con- 
tinually supplied  by  the  surrounding  springs.  Owing  to  admixture 
of  earthy  matters,  the  rock  salt,  as  quarried,  is  generally  bro^vnish- 
coloured,  and  hence  requires  to  be  dissolved  in  water  and  crystal* 
lized  for  use.  The  expense  of  extracting  the  salt  may  be  in  many 
(Bases  lessened,  by  simplv  boring  down  to  the  bed  with  a  pipe  a  few 
inches  in  diameter,  and  letting  thereby  water  run  in  upon  the  salt ; 
a  strong  solution  of  salt  is  thus  produced,  which  is  pumped  up  and 
evaporated.  The  expense  of  sinking  a  shaft  and  quarrying  out  the 
solid  salt  is  thus  avoided. 

In  warm  countries,  as  on  the  coasts  of  Portugal  and  of  the  south  of 
France,  salt  is  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  sea-vm- 
ter,  which  is  allowed,  on  the  rise  of  the  tide,  to  flow  into  shallow 
basins,  being  passed  from  one  to  another,  according  as  it  becomes 
more  concentrated,  and,  finally,  the  evaporation  being  finished  by 
means  of  artificial  heat.  The  sea-water  is  not  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, as  its  other  saline  ingredients  would  in  that  case  be  mixed 
with  the  common  salt.     The  sea-water  is.generally  composed  of 

Chloride  of  sodium    .     .     .  2*50 ' 

Chloride  of  magnesium  .     .  0*35 

Sulphate  of  magnesia     .     .  0*58 
Carbonate  of  lime  and 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 

Sulphate  of  lime    ....  0*01 

Water 96*54^ 

ivlth  generally  some  traces  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  magrnesium* 
According  as  the  evaporation  proceeds,  the  common  salt  is  depos- 
ited in  crystals,  and  the  mother  liquor,  or  bittern^  being  rich  in  salts 
of  magnesia,  is  preserved  for  the  manufacture  of  Epsom  salts. 

In  addition  to  these  sources,  chloride  of  sodium  may  be  obtained 
by  the  direct  combination  of  its  elements,  or  by  decomposing  car* 
bonate  of  soda  by  muriatic  acid.  In  practice,  however,  this  is  never 
done. 

Chloride  of  sodium  crystallizes  in  cubes.  Its  taste  is  purely  sa* 
line.  It  is  equally  soluble  in  water  at  all  temperatures,  100  of  wa* 
ter  dissolving  36*5 ;  by  a  very  strong  heat  it  may  be  volatilized. 
Its  crystals  are  anhydrous,  but  are  generally  fissured,  containing 
water,  which,  when  heated,  bursts  the  crystal,  producing  loud  d«« 
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crepitation.  A  strong  solution  of  salt  does  not  freeze  at  0°,  but  de» 
poshes  crystals  in  rhombic  plates,  which  are  a  hydrated  chloride 
of  sodium.  If  these  crystals  be  heated  beyond  15°  they  give  out 
water,  and  are  changed  into  minute  cubes. 

The  uses  of  chloride  of  sodium  are  very  numerous  and  important. 

Besides  being  employed  in  seasoning  food,  it  is  now  universally  the 

'Source  from  whence  the  other  compounds  of  sodium,  such  as  the 

carbonate  and  sulphate,  are  obtained.    It  is  employed  aldo  in  the 

manufacture  of  glass  and  of  porcelain,  and  as  a  manure. 

The  bromide  tmd  iodide  of  Sodium  resemble,  in  properties  and  mode 
of  preparation,  the  corresponding  compounds  o^  potassium,  and  do 
not  require  special  notice. 

SulpkaUofSoda.  Glauber't SalL^Nsi.O..S.O^+ 10 Aq.  £q.  892*1 
+ 1 125  or  71*48+90.  So  named  after  its  discoverer :  exists  in  some 
mineral  waters,  and  may  be  prepared  by  neutralizing  carbonate  of 
soda  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  For  the  purposes  of  commerce,  it  ii 
manufactured  in  great  quantities  from  common  salt,  as  described 
under  the  head  of  muriatic  acid  (p.  307). 

As  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  process  to  economize  the  muriatic 
acid  gas,  the  decomposition  is  carried  on  in  a  reverberatory  furnace 
similar  to  that  figured  in  p.  333.  Three  or  four  hundred  weight  of 
salt  being  spread  over  the  floor  of  the  furnace,  forming  a  layer  three 
or  four  inches  deep,  the  equivalent  quantity  (an  equal  weight)  trf 
sulphuric  acid,  of  the  strength  1*600,  as  taken  from  the  chambers,  is 
poured  in  through  an  aperture  in  the  dome,  and  a  moderate  fire  kept 
up  until  the  materials  begin  to  dry  ;  the  fire  is  then  increased  grad- 
ually until  all  the  muriatic  acid  gas  has  been  expelled,  and  the  resid* 
oal  sulphate  of  soda  begins  to  fuse.  The  acid  gas  passes  up  the 
chimney,  and  is  either  allowed  to  pass  away  into  the  air,  or  is  con* 
densed  by  meetii^  with  a  stream  of  water,  and  the  weak  liquid  acid 
thus  formed  is  sufiTered  to  run  to  waste.  The  greater  part  of  the 
sulphate  of  soda  thus  produced  is  immediately  used  to  make  car- 
bonate of  soda ;  but  to  form  Glauber's  salt,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
dissolve  it  in  warm  water,  and  let  it  crystallize  by  cooling. 

The  sulphate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms,  as  in  the 
figure,  very  much  channelled  at  the  sides.  It  is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  having  a  point  of  maxi* 
mum  solubility  at  93%  as  figured  in  page  22.  Its 
ordinary  crystals  contain  56  per  cent,  of  water ; 
by  exposure  to  the  air  it  loses  all  its  water  by 
efflorescence,  and  falls  into  a  white  powder ;  from 
a  hot  saturated  solution  opaque  rhombic  octohe 
dral  crystals  are  deposited,  which  are  anhydrous. 
The  isomorphism  of  these  crystals  with  permanganate  of  barytec, 
and  the  speculations  founded  on  it,  have  been  noticed  p.  224.  A 
bisulphate  and  a  sesouistUphaie  of  Soda  may  be  formed  bv  adding 
oil  of  vitriol  to  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt,  and  crystallizing  br 
evaporation.  They  are  much  less  determinate  than  the  acid  snl* 
phates  of  potash. 

J^itraie  of  Soda.  Cubic  JVi^e.— Na.O. .  N.O5.  Eq.  1067  6  or  85-57, 
The  spontaneous  formation  of  this  salt  by  the  atmospheric  influence^ 
probably  on  a  soil  containing  chloride  of  sodium,  has  been  noticed 
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p.  277*  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  means  of  nitric  acid  and  carbon- 
ate of  soda.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombs,  isomorphous  with  calc  spar 
(p.  224).  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  slightly  deliquescent; 
bence  it  cannot  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gfunpowder.  It 
IS  used  for  the  manufacture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  as  a 
ounure. 

HyposvlphitB  of  Boda.—^9. 0.  .  S2O2+ 10  Aq.  This  salt,  whiclT 
aas  become  of  some  practical  interest,  from  its  use  in  dissolving 
off  the  sensitive  silver  compounds  in  making  photogenic  drawingS| 
may  be  made  by  boiling  together  three  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of 
soda  with  one  of  sulphur  until  this  last  is  dissolved,  and  then  pass- 
ing a  stream  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  the  liquor  until  it  smells 
strongly  of  it.  Na.O.  .  C.O2,  with  S.  and  S.O,,  produce  Na.O. .  S^Of, 
while  C.O2  is  evolved.  If  the  three  parts  of  carbonate  oi  soda  be 
boiled  with  two  of  sulphur,  and  the  deep  yellow  liquor  be  exposed 
to  the  air  until  it  yields  a  colourless  liquor  on  filtration,  the  salt  is 
more  simply  produced,  the  necessary  quantity  of  oxygen  being  ab- 
sorbed from  the  air.  The  hyposulphite  of  soda  thus  formed  is  easily 
soluble  in  water.  Its  resemblance  to  Glauber's  salt  in  form,  and  its 
other  properties,  are  noticed  in  p.  291. 

Hypochlorite  of  Soda.  Chloride  of  Soda»  Disinfecting  Liquor  of 
Labaraque — Is  produced  by  treating  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
with  chlorine  as  long  as  this  is  absorbed,  but  no  carbonic  acid 
evolved.  For  farther  observations,  see  the  hypochlorites  of  potash 
and  of  lime. 

A.  Tribasic  Phosphate  of  Soda. — The  common  phosphate  of  soda 
of  the  shops  is  a  tribasic  salt,  containing  (P.05+2Na.O. -f  H.0.)+ 
24  Aq.  It  is  prepared  by  decomposing  the  solution  of  acid  tribasic 
phosphate  of  lime  obtained  from  bones  (as  described  in  p.  295)  by 
aieans  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  thrown  down, 
and  phosphate  of  soda  formed.     It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 

crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  as  in  the  fig' 
ure,  which  react  alkaline.  When  exposed  to. the 
air,  it  loses  some  of  its  water  by  efflorescence  (ten 
atoms  1),  but  the  crystals  retain  their  form.  If  this 
salt  be  mixed  with  an  excess  of  caustic  soda,  the 
atom  of  basic  water  is  displaced,  and  the  subphos* 

f»hate  of  soda  (P.Os  +  3Na.O-|-24  Aq.)  crystallizes  in 
ong  prisms ;  and  by  the  addition  of  hydrated  phos- 
phoric acid  to  its  solution,  and  cautious  evaporation, 
the  acid  tribasic  phosphate  (P.054-Na.O.+2H.O.)  +  2  Aq.,  which 
erystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  is  formed :  it  is  dimorphous. 
The  characteristic  of  these  three  salts  is  to  give  with  nitrate  of 
silver  a  yellow  precipitate  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  silver. 

B.  Bibasic  Phosphate  of  Soda. — Of  these  salts,  that  termed  the  Py- 
rophosphate  of  Soday(P.Oi+WB..O.)  +  10  Aq.,  is  of  interest,  as  its  dis- 
covery led  the  way  to  the  true  history  of  these  bodies.  It  is  form- 
ed by  fusing  the  common  phosphate  of  soda,  (P.05-i-2Na.O.  -f  H.O.) 
+24  Aq.,  at  a  red  heat.  All  the  water  of  crystallization  is  given 
off  at  a  very  moderate  heat ;  but  by  a  red  heat  the  twenty^fifth  or 
basic  atom  is  expelled,  and,  when  the  salt  is  then  redissolved,  the 
{^osphoric  acid  does  not  recombine  with  bask  water,  but  remains 
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united  only  with  the  soda.    It  is  recognised  by  giving  a  white  pre* 
cipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

C.  Tfa.  Monobasic  Phosphate  ofSoda^  P.Og+Na.O.,  is  obtained  by 
heating  the  acid  tribasic  or  bibasic  phosphates  of  soda  to  redness. 
All  the  volatile  base  being  thus  expelled,  the  phosphoric  acid  re- 
mains combined  with  one  equivalent  of  soda.  This  salt  fuses  into 
a  transparent  glassy  is  deliquescent ;  its> solution  does  not  crystal- 
line. It  is  easily  recognised  by  throwing  down  from  solutions  of 
lead  and  silver,  precipitates,  which  are  not  powders,  but  soft,  tena- 
cious pastes. 

Borates  of  Soda. — Boracic  acid  combines  with  iloda  in  many  pro- 
portions, forming  salts,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  biboratt^ 
the  borax  of  commerce  (Na.O.+2B.O3)  +  10  Aq.  It  exists  in  the 
water  of  several  lakes  in  Thibet  and  China,  also  in  Hungary,  and 
was  imported  thence  in  small  crystals,  smeared  with  a  fatty  matter, 
under  the  name  of  tinhd.  The  borax  of  commerce  is  now  obtained 
by  treating  the  native  boracic  acid  obtained  from  Tuscany,  p.  326, 
by  carbonate  of  soda.  On  the  application  of  heat,  the  acid  dissolves 
with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia ;  the  liquor  is  run 
into  large  vats  lined  with  lead,  where  it  cools  very  slowly,  and  the 
borax  gradually  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  as  t,  ii,  my 

in  the  figure.     If  a  strong  solution  of  borax  be  kept  at        

33',  the  salt  crystallizes  in  regular  octohedrons  with   ^C'^__\ 
only  ^ve  atoms  of  water.     Although  this  salt  contains     \\ 
two  equivalents  of  acid,  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction :  ^ 

when  heated,  it  froths  up  very  much,  abandoning  its 
water.     The  dry  salt  \nelts  at  a  red  heat  into  a  colour- 


i 


less  glass,  which  dissolves  most  metallic  oxides  very  readily,  and 
hence  is  serviceable  in  experiments  with  the  blowpipe,  as  enabling 
the  metals  to  produce  the  coloured  glasses  by  which  they  are  rec- 
ognised ;  under  the  head  of  glass  and  porcelain,  its  use  in  these 
branches  of  art  will  be  again  noticed. 

The  remaining  Compounds  of  boracic  acid  with  soda,  as  the  nea- 
tral  borate,  Na.O. .  B.O3  +  8  Aq.,  and  acid  salts,  as  Na.O.-f  4B.0s  and 
Na.O.+^B.Os,  are  not  important. 

SUicaU  of  Soda  vill  be  described  under  the  bead  of  glass. 

Salts  of  LdtAium. — From  the  rarity  of  this  bodv,  its  salts  require  no  farther  notice 
than  that  its  carbonate  is  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  yet  its  solution  pos- 
sesses an  alkaline  reaction.  It  thus  serves  to  connect  the  alkaline  with  the  earthy 
bases. 

Salts  of  Barium, 

Chloride  of  Batium.—Bsi.CL+2  Aq.  Eq.  1299-6 -f  225  or  104*8-|- 
18.  This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing  the  native  carbon 
ate  of  barytes  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  or,  more  economically,  by 
decomposing  the  sulphuret  of  barium,  the  preparation  of  which  is 
described  in  p.  342,  by  dilute  muriatic  acid.  In  the  former  case, 
carbonic  acid,  in  the  latter,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  given  off. 
The  chloride  of  barium  crystallizes  from  a  hot  solution  in  rhom- 
boidal  tables  which  contain  14*7  of  water. 

Sulphate  of  Barytes.— Ba.O. .  S.O3.  Eq.  1458  or  119-5.  This  salt 
exists  native,  in  great  abundance,  being  the  most  common  source 
of  barytes.    It  is  very  generally  associated  with  sulphuret  of  lead, 
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and  serves  as  an  indication  of  the  probable  proximity  of  that  ore. 
It  is  totally  insolubler  in  water.     Its  crystalline  form  is  an  oblique 

rhombic  prism,  generally  very  flat,  as  in  the 
figure ;  derived  from  an  octohedron  of  which 
f  and  e  are  planes ;  the  secondary  plMies,  p 
and  tf,  belong  to  the  prism.  It  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  of  saline  bodies,  its  specific  gravity 
being  4*3 ;  hence  its  name  of  hiavy  spar  and  terra  ponderosa.  Whea 
ffround  to  fine  powder,  it  is  used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  white 
lead  in  painting,  for  which  large  quantities  of  it  are  employed ;  bat 
its  crystalline  texture  prevents  it  having  the  opacity  or  body  neces* 
sary  m  a  good  pigment.  It  may  be  prepared  artiiciaHy  by  adding 
aulphuric  acid  to  any  solution  containing  barytes ;  it  falls  aa  a  heavy 
white  crystalline  powder.  Its  total  insolubility  renders  its  constit» 
nents  excellent  reagents  for  each  other. 

Jfitrate  of  J?ary^e*— Ba.O.+N.Oj  j  Eq.  1633*9  or  130-d--may  be 
produced  by  acting  on  carbonate  of  barytes  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
or,  more  cheaply,  by  mixing  strong  hot  solutions  of  sulphuret  of  bi^ 
rium  and  nitrate  of  soda.  The  sparingly  soluble  nitrate  of  bar3rtes 
crystallizes  as  the  mixed  liquors  cool,  but  the  sulphuret  of  sodium 
remains  dissolved.  In  this  process,  from  Ba.S.  and  Na  O. .  N.O5  we 
obtain  Ba.O. .  N.O5  and  Na.S.  This  salt  requires  twelve  parts  of 
cold  water  for  solution,  but  dissolves  in  four  of  boiling  water,  from 
which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  octohedrons.  These  crystals  art 
anhydrous.  When  heated,  they  yield  pure  barytes. 
The  other  salts  of  barytes  do  not  require  notice* 

Salts  of  Strontium. 

Chloride  of  StrorUium.Sr. CI  +  6  Aq.  Eq.  989-9  or  79-32.  Thia 
•alt  is  obtained  from  the  native  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  strontia, 
exactly  as  chloride  of  barium  is  obtained  from  the  native  salts  of 
barytes.  It  crystallizes  in  long  needles  which  deliquesce.  It  it 
▼ery  soluble  in  water. 

Sulphate  cf  iS/ronrta.— Sr.O. .  8.0,.  Eq.  1 148*4  or  9 1*9.  This,  the 
most  abundant  source  of  strontia,  is  found  native  crystallized,  iso- 
Inorphous  with  sulphate  of  baT3'tes.  It  may  be  produced  artificial- 
ly as  a  white  powder,  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  any  solution  con- 
taining  strontia«  It  is  dissolved  by  3600  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
remains  dissolved  after  cooling.  .  It  is  fused  by  a  strong  heat ;  with 
charcoal  it  gives  sulphuret  of  strontium. 

titrate  of  Strontia — Sr.O.  .  N.O. — crystallizes  in  octohedrons, 
which  dissolve  in  five  parts  of  cold,  and  one  half  part  of  boiling 
water.  Mr.  Scanlan  has  observed,  that  during  the  crystallization 
of  this  salt  bright  flashes  of  light  are  emitted.  It  is  anhydrous,  bui 
decrepitates  when  heated,  owing  to  mechanically  included  water. 
On  the  application  of  heat,  these  crystals  evolve  oxygen  and  nitro> 
gen,  and  leave  pure  strontia. 

Salts  of  Calcium. 

CMon'de  of  Cfl/ciwm— Ca.Cl.  +  6  Aq.;  Eq.  698-7+675  or  55  98-f 
54-^is  obtained  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  lime  with  moriatie 
acid.    In  the  laboratory  it  is  abundantly  procured  as  the  residue  of 
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tke  preparation  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  dec.  It  is  very  soluble 
ia  water  ^  its  solution,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup, 
gives,  by  cooling,  long,  striated,  rhombic  prisms,  which  deliquesce 
jidth  great  rapidi'v,  and  when  heated  undergo  watery  fusion,  soon 
after  which  it  abandons  two  thirds  of  its  water  of  crystallization, 
and  a  powder  is  obtained,  Ca.Cl.+2  Aq.,  in  which  form  it  is  best 
adapted  for  freezing  mi^ctures.  Heated  still  farther,  it  becomes  an- 
hydrous, and  at  a  red  heat  fuses.  In  this  state  it  is  phosphorescent 
ift  the  dark,  forming  Homberg's  pyrophorus.  It  has  a  very  g^eat 
affinity  for  water,  combining  with  two  atoms  of  it,  with  the  evoiu- 
tion  of  mnch  heat,  and  is  hence  employed  to  dry  gases  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  and  to  remove  water  from  liquids,  as  in  the  recti- 
fication of  alcohol. 

This  salt  combines  with  lime,  forming  an   oxychloride  of  calci 
wm,  Ca.Cl.-f  dCa.O.,  which  is  obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  it 
with  an  excess  of  lime,  and  filtering.     The  new  substance  crystal- 
lites, on  cooling,  in  small  fiat  rhombs,  which  contain  forty-nine  per 
«ent.,  or  fifteen  atoms  of  water. 

The  bromide  or  iodide  of  Calcium  do  not  present  any  interest. 

Fluoride  -of  Caldum^  Ga.F.,  is  an  abundant  mineral  known  ^sfluor 
tpar^  found  crystallized  in  cubes  and  octohedrons,  but  principally 
massive.  When  first  extracted  from  the  earth  it  is  moderately 
tough  and  soft,  and  is  cut  into  ornaments,  which  present  a  beautiful 
variety  of  colours.  Its  crystals  become  strongly  phosphorescent 
by  heat  or  by  electricity.  It  is  insoluble  in  water ;  from  it  all  the 
other  preparations  of  fluorine  are  derived,  as  noticed  in  p.  319,  324, 
and  327.  It  appears  as  a  gelatinous  precipitate  when  hydrofluoric 
acid  is  added  to  any  soluble  salt  of  lime.  Whe;a  heated  in  contact 
with  silicious  or  aluminous  minerals,  it  forms  easily  fusible  com* 
pounds,  and  being  thus  of  use  as  rJIux  in  the  smelting  of  metallie 
ores,  its  name  ofjltcor  spar  was  thence  derived. 

Sulphate  qf  Limer-CvL.O. .  S.03-|-2  Aq. ;  Eq.  857-24-225  or  68-69  + 
18 — may  be  prepared  artificially,  by  mixing  a  solution  of  any  solu- 
ble salt  of  lime  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  a  crystalline  powder, 
nearly  equally  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water,  requiring  461  times  its 
weight  for  its  solution.  It  occurs  in  nature  abundantly,  and  in  vari- 
ous forms :  1st,  in  distinct  colourless  crystals  ;  2d,  in  semi-transpa- 
rent masses  of  crystalline  structure,  constituting  alabaster,  and  in 
amorphous  masses,  forming  extensive  rocky  strata,  in  many  places, 
in  which  state  it  is  called  common  gypsum.  From  this  plaster  of  Paris 
18  prepared,  by  calcining  the  gypsum,  broken  into  small  pieces,  in 
ovens  at  a  temperature  below  300  \  until  its  water  of  crystallization 
is  expelled.  In  this  operation  it  falls  to  powder,  and  is  to  be  put  up 
in  tight  vessels  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  When  mixed  with  water 
it  rapidly  recombines  with  the  two  atoms,  evolving  heat  and  expand- 
ing in  becoming  solid,  so  as  to  fill  up  all  interstices  of  the  mould 
into  which  it  may  be  poured.  On  this  property  is  founded  the  art 
of  casting  in  plaster  and  the  formation  of  the  various  kinds  of  stucco^ 
OT  artificial  stone^  in  which  a  solution  of  glue,  or  of  various  earthy  salts, 
may  be  substituted  for  pure  water.  If  the  gypsum  be  heated,  in  ba- 
king, above  300  ,  it  is  changed  in  nature,  and  no  longer  combines 
with  water  so  as  to  set ;  it  is  then  converted  into  a  form  which  exiata 
in  nature  crystallized,  and  which  is  termed  anhydrite. 
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A  double  salt  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  soda  is  foottd 
native,  and  termed  Glauberite.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  by  which 
it  is  also  decomposed.    It  cannot  bo  formed  artificially. 

The  Hyposulphite  of  Lime  is  a  soluble  salt,  the  mode  of  preparing 
which  is  described  p.  291. 

The  J^itrate  of  Lime  is  very  deliquescent,  and  is  decomposed  by 
a  moderate  heat. 

Phosphoric  acid  combines  with  lime  in  several  proportions,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  the  Basic  tribtmc  Phosphate  of  Lime^  or 
Earth  of  Bones,  This  salt,  which  constitutes  the  inorganic  portioa 
of  the  skeletons  of  the  mammalia,  mixed  only  with  small  quantities 
of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  has  the 
formula  SCa.O. -f  dP^O^.  It  may  be  obtained  precipitated  by  dis- 
solving bone  earth  in  muriatic  acid,  and  exactly  neutralizing  the  so- 
lution by  caustic  ammonia.  It  fails  as  a  gelatinous  powder  contaii^ 
ing  four  atoms  of  water.  As  the  phosphoric  acid  of  bones  is  in  its 
tribasic  condition,  Graham  considers  it  to  be  a  combination  of  two 
phosphates,  thus,  2(3Ca.O.  .  P.O.-|-Aq.)+(H.O.  .  2Ga.O.  .  P.0.+ 
Aq.).  Each  of  these  tribasic  phosphates  of  lime  may  be  obtained 
separate,  by  decomposing  solutions  of  chloride  of  calcium  by  solu- 
tion of  the  ordinary  phosphate,  or  of  the  subphosphate  of  soda. 

Hypochlorite  of  Lime,  Chloride  of  Lime.  Bleaching  Salt. — When 
speaking  of  the  oxygen  compounds  of  chlorine,  and  of  the  chlorate 
and  hypochlorite  of  potash,  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  diver- 
sity of  opinion  regarding  the  nature  of  the  bleaching  substancet- 
formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  alkalies  and  on  lime.     Ot 

these  the  chloride  of  lime  is  by  far  the  most  important  in  the  arts 
It  is  prepared  by  ecnerating  chlorine  in  a  large  still,  a,  b.  A,y,  as  described  p.  301 
the  materials  being  kept  constantly  mixed  by  means  of  an  .'i^tator  moved  round  In 
the  handle  d.  The  gas  is  conducted  by  the  tube  e  «  to  the  upper  part  of  a  wood- 
en  reservoir  or  apartment,  as  in  the  figure,  made  veiy  tight,  t,  i,  on  the  floor 


of  which  pure  hvdrate  of  lime  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gas.  The  lime  Is 
introduced  by  the  door  *,  A:,  and  the  surface  is  changed  occasionally  by  stirring 
with  rakes  by  means  of  the  apertures  /,  Z,  ^•  the  absorption  should  take  place  so  slow- 
ly as  no:  to  evolve  any  sensible  heat.  In  this  wav  100  parts  of  slacked  lime  combine 
generally  with  fi-om  fifty  to  sixty  of  chlorine.  If  the  process  be  carried  on  too  rap- 
idly, a  quantity  of  lime  is  decomposed,  chlorate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium  be- 
ing formed,  wnich  may  be  recognised  by  the  product  getting  damp  when  exposed 
to  the  air 
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The  best  bleaching  powder  thus  prepared  by  the  dry  way  does  not  contain  more 
than  forty  per  cent  of  chlorine ;  this  does  not  correspond  to  any  exact  atomic  con- 
stitution ;  but  if  lime  be  difiused  through  water  so  as  to  form  a  thin  cream,  it  then 
absorbs  more  than  its  own  weight  of  gas,  and  is  totally  dissolved.  It  is  probably 
the  mechanical  disadvantages  of  the  dry  way  which  prevents  the  absorption  of  the 
gas  reaching  this  limit,  and  the  best  bleaching  powder  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  mix- 
ture of  true  chloride  of  lime,  with  about  eighteen  per  cent,  of  hydrate  of  lime  in  ex- 
cess. Accordingly,  when  ordinary  bleach£:ig  powder  is  treated  with  water,  the  true 
atomic  compound  is  dissolved  out,  and  the  excess  of  lime  remains.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  theoretical  and  best  practical  substances  may,  therefore,  be  expressed  as  , 
follows : 


1  atom  chlorine,  35-47  46*63 

1    *'     lime,       28-57  3904 

I    "     water,       900  1233 

7304  10000 


Bartpnotieal. 

Chlotine 40-33 

Lime 45*40 

Water 1428 

loooD 


But  the  generality  of  good  samples  in  commerce  will  be  found  not  to  exceed  thirty 
per  cent,  of  chlorine. 

The  solution  of  this  chloride  of  lime  has  a  marked  alkaline  reaction;  it  is  without 
any  bleaching  power  except  an  acid  be  present,  which  liberates  chlorine,  and  enables 
it  to  destroy  the  colouring  matter.  It  is  thus  that^e  colour  can  be  removed  from 
certain  points  without  injuring  others,  which  is  of  very  great  importance  in  calico 
printing;  thus  a  piece  of  cloth  being  dyed  uniformly  with  madder  (as  Turkey  red), 
the  pattern  is  printed  on  with  tartaric  acid  thickened  with  gum.  and  the  whole  being 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  chloride  of  lime,  the  chlorine  is  liberatea  by  the  acid  at  every 
point  of  the  pattern,  and  th6  cloth  is  there  bleached,  giving  a  white  ground,  on  which 
-other  colours  may  be  applied,  while  the  general  surface  remains  deep  red.  A  solu- 
tion of  bleaching  powder  in  water  exhales  a  sensible  odour  of  chlorine,  owing  to  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  obtains  thereby  weak  bleaching  prop- 
erties. 

As  the  technical  value  of  bleaching  powder  depends  on  the  total  quantity  of  chlo- 
rine which  it  contains,  this  maybe  determined  without  reference  to  its  theoretical 
constitution.  For  this  purpose  a  variety  of  methods  have  been  proposed,  and  the 
process  is  termed  ChloroTnctry.  The  earliest  method  employed  consisted  in  prepa- 
ring a  standard  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  which,  being  ox  a  deep  blue  colour,  was 
bleached  by  the  chlorine  expelled  from  the  lime  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  evidently, 
the  richer  the  bleaching  powder  was  in  chlorine,  the  more  solution  of  indigo  a  certain 
weight  of  it  could  bleach.  The  action  of  chlorine  on  indigo  is,  however,  so  com- 
plex, that  this  method  was  found  exposed  to  numerous  fallacies,  and  may  be  con- 
*oidered  as  now  obsolete.  Latterly,  Gay  Lussac  has  proposed  to  substitute  for  this 
the  more  definite  action  of  chlorine  in  acidifying  arsenic.  He  prepares  a  solution 
of  arsenious  add  in  muriatic  acid,  and  dilutes  this  with  water.  On  adding  thereto 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  the  muriatic  acid  takes  the  lime,  and  the  chlorine,  de- 
composing water,  converts  the  arsenious  acid  into  arsenic  acid,  and  itself  forms  hy- 
drochloric acid;  As.Oa  with  2C1.  and  2H.0.  producing  As.Os  and  2H.C1.  The 
proportions  which  I  employ  in  this  reaction  are  as  follows:  100  grains  of  arsenious 
acid  are  to  be  dissolved  in  2000  grains  of  strong  spirits  of  salt,  and  this  liquor  diluted 
with  distilled  water  till  it  occupies  the  volume  of  7000  grains  of  water.  This  is  the 
standard  test  liquor;  to  employ  it,  100  grains  of  the  bleaching  powder  to  be  tested 
are  to  be  difiused  through  idOO  grains  of  water,  and  the  test  liquor  to  be  gently 
poured  from  a  graduated  glass  on  it,  in  a  deep  jar,  continually  stirring  the  mixture . 
A  drop  of  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo  is  to  be  occasionally  applied,  by  means 
of  a  glass  rod,  to  the  surface  ot  the  liquor ;  as  long  as  any  chlorine  remains  unalter- 
ed, the  blue  colour  of  the  drop  is  instantly  destroyed,  and  the  addition  of  the  arsenic 
liquor  is  to  be  continued  untu  the  blue  drop  remains  unaltered.  Then  the  quantity 
of  chlorine  present  in  the  100  grains  of  bleaching  powder  is  represented  by  jjj^^th  of 
the  quantity  of  the  test  liquor  employed ;  thus,  if  there  were  2565  grains  of  the  test 
liquor  necessary  to  destroy  the  bleaching  power  of  the  100  grains  of  chloride  of  lime, 
the  Quantity  of  chlorine  would  be  ^65.  This  is  not  absolutely  correct ;  for  in  theo- 
ry, the  true  quantity  of  chlorine  indicated  would  be  26*06 ;  but  as  a  few  drops  of  the 
solution  are  always  employed,  more  than  what  should  by  theory  be  necessary,  the 
practical  proportion  of  yYjrth  comes  very  close  to  the  truth.  Even  one  half  part  per 
cent.,  which  is  the  limit  of  error,  is  quite  unimportant  in  practice. 

Another  method,  which  is  simple  and  rapid  in  execution,  is  nearly  the  same  as 
Chat  described  la  p.  355  for  determining  the  technical  value  of  black  oxide  of  man* 
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ganese  by  means  of  copperas  (green  sulphate  of  iron).  The  proportion  and  meth- 
od of  testing  which  I  employ  are  as  follows :  390  grains  of  clean  and  diy  crystals  of 
green  sulphate  of  iron  are  to  be  dissolired  in  as  much  water  as  will  brmg  the  solu- 
tion to  the  Tolume  of  5000  grains  of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  100  grains  of  the 
chloride  of  lime  are  to  be  doused  through  1000  grains  of  water,  and  the  solution  of 
copperas  is  to  le  added  thereto,  until  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  the  protosulphate  of 
iron  in  excess  is  indicated,  by  the  mixed  liquor  striking  a  full  blue  colour  when  a 
drop  of  it  is  placed  on  a  slip  of  paper,  imbibed  with  red  pmssiate  of  potash.  The 
quantity  of  chlorine  present  in  the  100  grains  of  the  bleaching  powder  is  y^^th  of  the 
quantity  of  the  standard  copperas  liquor  employed;  thus,  if  9783  grains  measure  of 
the  yolume  of  the  solution  be  found  necessary,  the  sample  contains  2783  of  chlorine 
per  cent.  For  the  27-^  of  liquor  contains  217  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is 
peroxidized  by  the  action  of  37'6  grains  of  chlorine ;  here,  also,  the  limit  of  error  need 
not  exceed  one  half  per  cent.  Other  processes  have  been  proposed,  founded,  some 
on  the  change  of  yellow  pmssiate  into  red  prussiate  of  potash,  by  means  of  the  chlo- 
rine of  the  bleaching  powder;  and  others,  by  decomposmg  the  bleaching  powder  by 
means  of  an  excess  of  water  of  ammonia,  and  measuring  the  nitrogen  gas  evolFed; 
but  these  are  more  troublesome  and  less  exact  than  the  processes  already  detailed, 
which  are  those  most  worthy  of  confidence  from  the  manufacturer. 

As  to  the  theoretical  nature  of  bleaching  powder,  chemists  are 
not  as  yet  able  to  decide  positively.  The  original  and  simple  idea 
of  a  direct  combination  between  the  chlorine  and  the  lime  has  been 
revived  by  Millon,  who  advanced  that,  by  decomposing  the  sahs  of 
lead,  iron,  and  copper  by  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  precipitates 
were  obtained,  which  were  compounds  of  the  protoxide  of  the  metal 
united  with  as  much  chlorine  as  was  equivalent  to  the  oxygen  ne- 
cessary to  form  peroxide.  Thus,  that  with  lead,  a  chloroxide  Pb.O. 
CI. ;  that  with  iron,  a  chloroxide  FejOgCl.  The  chloride  of  lime, 
Cft.O.Cl.,  would  thus  be  equivalent  to  deutoxide  of  calcium,  Ca.0.0. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  evidence  is  not  yet  satisfac- 
tory. The  peroxide  of  potassium  is  K.Os,  while  chloride  of  potash 
is  not  K.O.CI2,  but  K.0.C1.  The  composition  of  all  these  bleaching 
compounds  appears  to  be  an  atom  of  chlorine  united  to  an  atom  of 
a  protoxide,  and  this  may  be  explained  by  supposing  a  hypochlorite 
and  a  metallic  chloride  to  be  formed ;  thus  2Ca.O.  and  2C1.  may 
give  Ca.O.+Cl.O.  and  Ca.Cl.  But,  if  this  happens,  the  chloride  of 
calcium  certainly  remains  combined,  forming  a  double  salt^  for  the 
bleaching  powder,  if  properly  prepared,  has  no  tendency  to  deli- 
quesce, and  only  becomes  damp  when  long  kept;  and  then  chlorate 
of  lime  and  free  chloride  of  calcium  are  formed,  and  all  its  bleach- 
ing qualities  are  lost.  There  are  thus  two  views  equally  tenable : 
first,  that  the  bleaching  compounds  are  chlorides  of  oxides^  corre- 
sponding to  peroxides ;  and,  second,  that  they  are  double  salts  of  a 
hypochlorite  with  a  chloride ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  consider 
that  the  chlorous  acid,  CI.O4,  comes  into  play  in  their  manufacture, 
although  the  salts  of  that  acid,  when  otherwise  prepared,  do  possess 
bleaching  properties. 

Salts  of  Magnesium. 

Chloride  of  Magnesium — Mg.Cl.  5  Eq.  600  9  or  48.16— may  be  ob- 
tained in  solution  by  acting  on  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  with  mu- 
riatic acid ;  by  evaporation,  it  may  be  obtained  in  prisms  with  6 
Aq.,  which  are  very  deliquescent.  These  crystals  cannot  be  de> 
prived  of  water  without  total  decomposition,  the  chlorine  passing 
off  as  muriatic  acid,  and  magnesia  remaining  behind.  The  chloride 
may,  however,  be  obtained  anhydrous,  by  previously  mixing  its  so* 
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lution  with  sal  ammoniac,  with  which  it  forms  an  anhydrous  douhle 
salt,  which,  when  heated  to  redness,  gives  off  sal  ammoniac,  and 
the  pure  chloride  of  magnesium  remains  melted,  and  forms  a  clear 
crystalline  mass  when  cold.  The  chloride  of  magnesium  exists  in 
sea-water. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia.'-Mg.O. .  S.O^.  Eq.  759*4  or  S0*8.  This  salt 
.  exists  abundantly  in  saline  mineral  springs,  as  those  of  Seidlitz,  Set- 
ters, and  Epsom,  from  whence  it  derives  its  common  name  of  Epsom 
^alt.  It  is  extracted  principally  from  the  magnesian  limestone, 
which  is  calcined,  and  the  mixed  lime  and  magnesia  treated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  f  the  sulphate  of  lime,  being  very  sparingly  sol- 
uble, is  easily  separated  from  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  by  washing 
with  water ;  the  latter  is  dissolved  out,  and  the  liquor  evaporated 
and  crystallized.  A  great  deal  is  also  made  from  the  mother  liquor 
of  sea-water,  or  bittem  (p.  426).  This  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  salt  formed  separated  by  crystallization. 

The  sulphate  of  magnesia  crystallizes  m  eight  rhombic  prisms, 
as  in  the  figure,  containing  seven  atoms  of  water, 
of  which  one  is  constitutional,  and  th«  other  six 
crystalline ;  its  formula  is  therefore  Mg.O. .  S.O^ . 
H.O. +  6  Aq. ;  when  heated  to  212°  it  easily  aban- 
dons the  6  Aq.,  but  retains  the  seventh  atom  of  wa- 
ter even  at  400 ^  It  combines  with  the  sulphate 
of  potash  to  form  a  double  salt,  (Mg.O. .  S.O3-I-K. 
O. .  S.O3)  -f-  6  Aq.,  the  atom  of  constitutional  water 
being  replaced  by  the  alkaline  sulphate.  The  sul- 
phates of  soda  and  of  ammonia  act  in  the  same  way. 

Nitrate  of  Magnesm,  Mg.O. .  N.O5,  is  very  soluble  and  deliquescent.  It  cannot  be 
obtained  dry,  as  it  crystallizes  with  six  equivalents  of  water,  of  wbich  five  are  ex- 
pelled by  a  moderate  heat,  and  by  a  higher  temperature  the  nitric  acid  itself  passes 
off,  and  magnesia  remains  behind ;  Mg.O. .  N.O5 .  H.O.  producing  Mg.O.  and  H.O. . 
N.Os. 

The  Borate  of  Magnesia  constitutes  the  mineral  boracite,  whose  electrical  and 
crystalline  properties  have  been  alreadv  noticed. 

There  exists  a  great  number  of  combinations  of  silicic  acid  with  magnesia,  con- 
stitating  the  steatite^  or  soapstone  *,  the  meerschaum^  of  which  pipe-bowls  are  cut ;  a2t- 
vme  and  serpenlme^  which  exist  abundantly  in  the  green  marole  of  Galway :  these 
are  simple  silicates  of  magnesia;  others,  as  amphiboU  and pyroxeiiey  are  double  sili- 
cates of  magnesia  and  lime,  more  or  less  replaced  by  protoxide  of  iron. 

Salts  of  Aluminum. 

Chloride  of  Aluminum.^Al/^ls,  Eq.  16703  or  133*84.  In  a  hydrated  form  this 
salt  may  be  prepared  by  diss6lvin^  alumina  in  muriatic  acid,  a  solution  being  ob- 
tained, which,  when  evaporated,  yields  very  deliquescent  crystals,  containing  twelve 
atoms  of  water.  On  applying  heat  to  this,  the  salt  itself  is  decomposed,  muriatic 
acid  is  given  off,  and  pure  alumina  remains.  The  dry  chloride  of  aluminum  is 
formed  only  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  described  fbr  chloride  of  silicon,  p.  323. 
Pure  alumina  is  mixed  with  lampblack  and  ignited  in  a  porcelain  tube,  woile  a 
stream  of  dry  chlorine  is  passed  over  it:  the  oxygen  of  the  alumina  combines  with 
the  carbon,  and  forms  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  chlorine  combines  with  the  aluminum. 
The  resulting  chloiide,  being  volatile,  sublimes,  and  is  condensed  in  the  cool  portion 
of  the  tube,  which  is  allowed  to  project  some  distance  beyond  the  furnace  for  that 
purpose,  or  a  wide  glass  tube  is  adapted  to  receive  the  salt. 

The  chloride  of  aluminum  thus  formed  is  a  pale-green  crystalline  mass.  Exposed 
CO  the  air,  it  fumes  and  deliquesces.  Once  combined  with  water,  it  cannot  be  freed 
from  it.    It  is  used  tu  obtain  metallic  aluminum,  as  described  p.  349. 

The  Flu^rride  of  Aluminum  is  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  The  beautiful  gem, 
the  iopaZj  is  a  double  fluoride  and  silicate  of  alumina. 
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SfdphfUt  of  Mumina  (AI2O3 + 3S.0s) + 18  Aq.— This  salt  is  obtain- 
ed by  dissolving  alumina  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  has  a  sweetirii 
styptic  taste,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  thin  flexi- 
ble  plates ;  when  heated,  it  abandons  its  water,  and  at  a  red  heat 
its  sulphuric  acid,  alumina  remaining  pure.  The  sulphuric  acid 
unites  with  alumina  in  many  other  proportions,  of  which  that  con- 
stituting the  mineral  aluminitt  is  the  most  important ;  its  formula  is 
AlgOi+S*08+3  Aq.,  the  base,  acid,  and  water  each  containing  the 
same  quantity  of  oxygen.  This  salt  is  produced,  also,  by  adding 
an  excess  of  caustic  ammonia  to  a  sc^ution  of  alum  ;  hence  caustic 
ammonia  cannot  be  used  to  prepare  pure  alumina  ^p.  351). 

The  sulphate  of  alumina  combines  with  the  alkaline  sulphates  to 
form  the  remarkable  double  salts,  the  common  alums.    The  most 
ordinary  kind  is  the  double  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash^  the  for- 
■       mula  of  which  is  (K.O. .  S.O>+Ala034.3S.05)+24  Aq. 

From  the  large  quantities  of  this  salt  employed  in  the  processes  of  dyeing,  its  man- 
ufacture  is  conducted  upon  the  great  scale.  In  the  coal  districts,  and  underlying 
die  beds  of  good  coal,  strata  of  clay-slate  are  generally  found,  containing  a  certain 

Suantity  of  coaUy  material,  and  through  which  abundance  of  bisulphnret  of  iron  Is 
isseminated  in  the  instable  rhombic  form  (sea  p.  332  and  368).  When  this  otem 
date  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  sulphoret  of  iron  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  and  forms 
copperas,  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  whicn  reacts  on  the  clays,  with  the 
alumina  of  which  it  combines.    This  efiect  is  accelerated  by  the  application  of  heat, 

•.  which  is  applied  by  building  up  the  mineral  into  pyramidal  heaps,  with  some  Aiel 

underneath,  and  channels  throi^^h  the  interior,  by  which  a  draught  may  be  establish- 
ed ;  the  fuel  below  being  set  on  fire,  the  slate  contains  coal  enough  to  maintain  its 

«  own  combustion,  and  the  mass  changes  in  colour  as  it  bUms,  becoming  brick  red; 

^  acconling  as  the  process  is  carried  through,  successive  quantities  of  mineral  are  ad- 

ded to  the  burning  heap,  imtil  it  often  acc^uires  a  height  of  sixty  or  eighty  feet.  When 
the  mass  thus  calcined  has  become  quite  cold,  it  is  powdered  and  lixiviated  with 
water;  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  inm  dissolye  out, 
and  the  liquor  is  Drought  by  evaporation  to  a  certain  degree  of  strength.  A  solutioii 
of  some  salt  of  potash  is  then  added,  generally  the  waste  chloride  01  potassium  from 
soap-boilers,  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  being  decomposed,  forms  sulphate  of  potash, 

^  which  unites  with  the  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  crystallizes  out  as  alum,  while  the 

iron  remains  as  chloride  in  the  liquor. 

In  some  volcanic  countries,  as  Italy,  a  mineral  is  found  already  containing  pcptash 
and  sulphuric  acid  united  to  alumina,  from  which  is  obtained  a  verv  pure  alum, 
rock-ahinif  which  is  valued  very  much  by  dyers,  on  account  of  its  total  freedom  (xobbl 
sulphate  of  iron,  of  which  English  alum  generally  contains  a  small  trace,  which  in- 
jures the  colours  of  the  dyes. 

Alum  crystallizes  in  regular  octohedrons,  the  solid  angles  heing 
often  replaced  by  the  surfaces  of  a  cube.  When  heated,  the  water 
is  first  expelled,  and  at  a  red  heat  it  parts  with  most  of  its  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphate  of  potash  and  pure  alumina  remaining.  The  taste  of 
alum  is  sweet  and  astringent ;  it  reacts  acid,  and  is  soluble  in  18*4 
parts  of  cold,  and  in  0*75  parts  of  boiling  water.  A  remarkable  py- 
rophorus,  that  of  Homherg^  is  prepared  from  alum ;  three  parts  of 
dried  alum  and  one  of  lampblack  well  mixed  are  to  be  placed  in  a 
stout  glass  bottle,  and,  being  bedded  with  sand  in  a  crucible,  are  to 
be  carefully  heated  to  redness,  until  a  blue  flame  appears  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle;  when  this  has  lasted  a  few  minutes,  the  bottle 
is  to  be  stoppered  with  a  bit  of  chalk,  and  the  whole  cautiously 
cooled.  The  bottle  contains  a  black  powder,  a  mixture  of  lamp- 
black, alumina,  and  sulphuret  of  potassium,  which  last,  being  in  a 
/tate  of  exceedingly  minute  division,  takes  fire  when  a  little  of  the 
product  is  shaken  out  of  the  bottle,  and  emits  considerable  light. 
Basic  Alum.     Cubical  Mum,— A^O^ .  2S.0,-f  K.O.  .  S.O,.    This 
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tabstancey  which  is  preferred  as  a  mordant  to  ordinary  alum,  is  pre- 
pared by  adding  carbonate  of  potash  to  a  solution  of  alum,  as  long 
as  the  precipitate  which  first  forms  is  redissolved  by  agitation.  It 
crystallizes  in  cubes  which  have  r.o  acid  reaction. 

The  sulphate  of  soda  combining  with  sulphate  of  alumina,  forms 
the  soda  aluniy  which  is  not  much  used.  The  ammonia  alum  will  be 
hereafter  noticed. 

The  PkasphaU  of  Alwmiiia  constitates  a  remarkable  mineral  found  in  Cork  and 
Tipperary,  uie  wavellite. 

The  simple  and  double  silicates  of  almnina  constitute  probably  the  majority  of  all 
known  minerals;  such  of  them  as  possess  technical*  or  pharmaceutic  value  are 
noticed  under  the  heads  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied.  For  a  description  of 
the  others,  I  refer  to  the  ordinary  works  on  mineralogy. 

One  substance,  however,  of  which  the  constitution  is  veiy  curious,  may^  from  its 
technical  importance,  here  be  noticed,  the  iapis4azuU,  vUramarine.  It  is  found  in 
veins  in  igneous  rocks  in  Siberia,  but  particularly  hi  China.  It  is  of  a  rich  blue 
colour,  not  crystalline,  and  being  powdered,  serves  in  painting  as  the  richest  and 
most  permanent  blue :  its  composition  has  been  found  to  oe,  in  100  parts,  silica,  358; 
alumina,  34*8;  soda,  ^'2;  sulphur,  31 ;  carbonate  of  lime,  3*1 :  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
duce a  formula  from  these  numbers,  and  the  state  of  combination  of  the  sulphur  is 
not  well  understood.  Attempts  at  imitating  the  composition  of  this  foody  have  been 
partially  successful,  and  a  large  quantity  of  artificial  lUtramarine  is  now  made  for 
painters'  use  bv  the  following  process :  freshly  precipitated  silicic  acid  and  alumina 
are  mixed  with  sulphur  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soaa,  all  in  the  proportions  above 
given,  and  the  mixture  dried  down;  the  resulting  mass  is  placed  in  a  covered  cruci- 
ble and  exposed  to  a  white  heat;  it  gives  a  dark  and  pure  blue  mass,  to  which,  for 
the  perfect  bringing  out  of  the  colour,  the  air  must  have  had  partial  access  during 
its  Ignition.  Tne  product  is  reduced  to  impalpable  powder  oy  the  same  proces.<< 
adopted  for  the  native  substance. 

Constitution  of  Glass  and  Porcelain, 

I  deferred  the  description  of  the  silicates  of  potash,  soda,  and 
lime,  because  they  stand  so  closely  allied  with  the  silicate  of  alumi- 
na, in  relation  to  the  important  manufactures  of  glass  and  earthen* 
ware,  that  their  properties  could  only  be  well  understood  when 
studied  in  connexion  with  it. 

Silicic  acid  combines  with  the  alkalies  in  many  proportions,  of 
which  those  that  contain  a  considerable  excess  of  base  are  soluble 
in  water.  Thus  is  prepared  the  liquor  of  flints^  by  melting  together 
one  part  of  powdered  quartz  and  two  of  carbonate  of  potash  $  the 
carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  a  glassy  mass  is  obtained,  which  de* 
liquesces  in  the  air,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  It  reacts  strongly 
alkaline,  and  gives,  with  acids,  a  precipitate  of  silica  in  its  soluble 
form,  as  described  p.  321.  In  this  preparation,  soda  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  potash  in  a  proportion  one  third  less,  and  a  mixture  of 
seventy  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash,  fifty-four  of  dry  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  152  of  fine  quartz  sand,  gives  a  still  more  fusible  and  sol- 
uble product.  This  substance,  under  the  name  of  soluble  glass, 
has  been  employed  to  render  wood  incombustible,  several  coats  of 
a  strong  solution  of  it  being  applied  under  the  paint. 

When  the  quantity  of  silicic  acid  is  greater,  the  resulting  alkaline 
silicate  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  possesses  the  qualities  which  give 
to  fi-lass  its  peculiar  value.  These  are,  first,  to  solidify,  after  bein^ 
melted,  very  gradually,  and  to  pass  through  a  condition  of  pasti- 
ness, which  admits  of  its  being  blown  out,  cut,  and  fashioned  in  ev- 
ery way  \  and,  second,  to  remain,  when  solid,  quite  transparent,  and 
destitute  of  any  tendency  to  crystalline  structure.     Its  composition 
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should  also  be  such  as  to  resist  completely  the  action  of  air  and 
water. 

The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  are,  1st,  quarts 
sand,  as  free  as  possible  from  iron  ;  2d,  lime,  used  sometimes  pure, 
sometimes  slacked ;  occasionally  chalk  is  employed  in  place  of  lime  i 
3d,  carbonate  of  potash  (pearl  ashes  of  commerce)  ;  4th,  carbonate 
of  soda,  or  a  salt  of  soda,  as  Glauber's  salt  or  common  salt ;  5th, 
old  broken  glass,  technically  termed  cullet ;  6th,  red  lead,  which 
must  be  extremely  pure  $  and  for  corrective  purposes,  arsenious  acid 
sometimes,  but  more  frequently  black  oxide  of  manganese. 

These  materials  are  b^  no  means  aU  employed  together ;  the  composition  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  glass  difllering  veiy  mueh,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table  of  tb« 
best  analyses  of  glass. 


Coartitacati. 

Hard  wUM 
GUb. 

Cn>WBGlMt.|   BolUcGlaa. 

tal. 
No.  7. 

59-2 

rUoiOiaM. 

No.1. 

Nat. 

No.  3. 

628 

No.  4.  No.  S. 

69-2  60-4 

No.€. 

53-5 

No.  a. 
51-9 

No.  9. 

425 

SUicicAdd     .    .    . 

71-7 

Potash 

127 

158 

221 

80  3-2 

5-5 

9-0 

138 

11-7 

Soda 

25 

30 

•    • 

3-0  .. 

•       9 

•    • 

«    • 

Lime 

10-3 

76 

125 

l30'20-7 

29-2 

•    • 

0-5 

Alumina     .... 

04 

12 

) 

3  6  10-4 

60 

•    • 

1-8 

Magnesia    .... 
Oxide  of  Iron  .    .    . 

•    • 

20 

>2.6 

06 

06 

•    « 

•   • 

9    m 

03 

0-5 

) 

1-6 

38 

5-8 

04 

•     • 

Oxide  of  Manganese 

02 

•    • 

•    • 

•    • 

•    • 

•   • 

lO 

•     • 

Oxide  of  Lead     .    . 

•    • 

•    • 

1000 

•    • 

990 

•    • 

«   • 

28-2 

97-8 

33-3 

990 

43-5 
1000 

981 

99-3 

991 

1000 

Although  in  some  of  these  analyses  a  slight  loss  occiirred,  yet  they  are  sufficiently 
accurate  for  all  purposes.  No.  1  is  the  hard  Bohemian  glass,  so  valuable  to  the 
chemist,  from  the  high  temperature  it  bears  without  softening.  No.  2,  also  a  Bohe- 
mian ^ass,  is  much  more  fusible,  and  is  that  in  ordinary  use.  No.  3  is  English 
Slate,  and  No.  4  German  plate  glass.  Nos.  5  and  6  are  both  French.  Nos.  7  and 
are  English  glass  for  table  use  and  chemical  apparatus  j  and  No.  9  is  the  glass  so 
celebrated  for  optical  purposes,  made  by  Guinaud. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  any  definite  relation  between  the  acid  and  bases  in  these 
glasses ;  indeed,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  different  silicates  as  being  really  combined 
with  each  other;  they  are  rather  in  a  state  of  intimate  mechanical  mixture;  hence, 
if  the  glass  be  kept  soil,  but  not  liquid,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  silicates  gradu- 
ally separate;  the  less  fusible  crvstallizing,  and  rendering  the  glass  opaque  white. 
This  takes  place  most  easily  with  such  glass  as  contains  much  silicate  of  lime  oi 
alumina,  in  this  form,  the  mass  is  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire  with  steel,  and  becomes 
almost  infiisible.    From  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  it  is  termed  Reaiumw's  Porcdam, 

The  arrangement  of  the  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  varies  according  to 
the  materials  and  the  kind  of  product.  The  materials,  reduced  to  the  state  of  very 
fine  powder,  are  intimately  mixed,  and  fused  in  crucibles  of  very  refractory  clay. 
The  silica  decomposes  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  potash  or  soda,  and,  expelhng  the 
carbonic  acid,  combines  with  the  alkali  and  eartn.  If  sulphate  of  soda  had  been 
used,  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon  is  added,  by  which  the  sulphuric  acid  is  decom- 
posed, sulphurous  ana  carbonic  acids  being  evolved  (p.  292),  otherwise  the  silica 
could  not  completely  expel  the  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  presence  of  minute  quan- 
tities of  protoxide  or  iron  in  the  materials,  the  glass  has.  at  first,  a  pale-greenish  tint, 
which  is  counteracted  by  the  addition  of  a  little  nitre  or  arsenious  acid,  these  agents 
giving  oxygen  to  the  iron,  which  does  not  colour  when  peroxidized ;  with  the  latter 
body  the  metallic  arsenic  is  evolved  in  vapour,  the  bad  cfiects  of  which  should  pre* 
vent  its  employment  More  generallv  peroxide  of  manganese  is  used,  which,  acting 
on  protoxioe  of  iron,  produces  peroxiae  of  iron  and  protoxide  of  manganese,  neither 
of  which  bodies  gives  any  sensible  tint  to  glass.  If  there  be  too  much  manganese 
employed,  the  glass  acquires  a  violet  tint.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  soda 
glass  is  greenish  even  when  absolutely  free  from  iron. 

The  general  arrangement  of  a  glass  furnace  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
figures,  which  represent  the  essential  parts  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  forms  employ* 
ed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  fine  crown  glass  of  Germany.  In  the  oval  fiimacc 
A.  which  is  covered  by  a  dome,  the  crucibles  are  arzanged  in  two  rows,  on  banka^ 
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*t  which  one  is  represented  in  Uie  sectional  figure.    These  cinciblea  are  left  open , 
but  ir  employed  for  a  glass 
COD  Ealning  lead,  Ihej  should 
be  covered  by  a  hood,  pre- 
Ktuiog  ooly  an  apenure  ei- 
tcmai   lo   the    fumace   foe 
the  workman,  as  iho  glass 
would  Inquire  to  be  thus  pro- 
tected from  the  smoke  and 
combuslible  gases  of  the  fur- 
nace, which  would  reduce 
the  lead  to  the  metallic  stale. 
Between  the  banks  is  a  rec- 
uuigulai  space  for  the  fire,   : 
resting  on  the  gratings  6  b,   I 
which  are  separated  by  the 
partitioa  wall  F,  acd  have  3 
apertures  at  the  sides  for  the  ' 
inlroductioQ  of  the  fuej.     By 

means  of  the  passage  D,  there  is  access  beneath  the  grate  for  the  purpose  of  cleanng 
it,  and  the  draught  is  regulated  bj  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  doois  e  t.  The 
flame  of  the  fuel,  which  should  be  either  wood  or  a  very  bituminous  coal^  issues 
partly  through  (lie  apertures  in  front  of  the  crucibles  e  o,  and  partly  passes  by  g  into 
the  wings  aiid  chimney;  by  means  of  the  wings,  a  great  quaolily  of  the  heal  is 
economized  for  preparatory  operations.    Neit  the  furnace  are  placed  (he  fresh  cm- 


eihles  e  e,  which,  beii;g  always  made  In  the  glass-hoxise,  are  there  dried,  baked,  and 
tlltimately'  brought  lo  a  full  red  heat,  so  as  lo  be  Gt  for  inlroducUon  inlo  the  Aimac« 
with  a  charge  of  glass.  The  draught  passing  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  over 
the  low  partition,  the  flame  and  hot  air  acts  on  the  space  k,  on  the  floor  of  which  are 
spread  the  materials  for  Ihe  ncit  charge  of  glass,  well  mixed,  and  introduced  t)y  the 
apertures  1 1;  these  Hbing  brought  lo  a  dull  red  heal,  under^  a  commencement  of 
vilrefactioc,  and  are  ihm  frilled,  or  ptepared  for  the  perfect  combination  by  (iisioD 
in  (he  crucibles.  This  operation  oi  frtUing  was  formerly  performed  in  a  separate 
Tcverberatory  furnace.  The  draught  eseapes  partly  from  ihe  small  chimney  z;  but 
a  portion  of  the  hot  air,  having  passed  over  the  partition  m,  is  conducted  into  the 
chamber  is,  which  is  filled  with  wood  supported  on  the  grating;  the  hot  air,  in  pass- 
ing oS,  carries  away  the  moisture  of  the  wood,  which  is  thus  btonghl  to  a  stale  of 
perfect  desiccation,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  effect  in  the  lumace. 

For  the  perfect  combination  of  the  materials,  and  obtainiog  a  mass  tree  from 
Mteaks  and  air-bubbles,  it  is  esscniial  thai  the  glass  should  be  brought  into  a  state 
of  perftcl  liquidity,  so  as  to  allow  the  gases  to  pass  ofl"  freely,  and  then  be  suffered 
to  cool  until  It  acquires  the  pasty  consistence  which  fits  it  for  being  worked  inlo  the' 
necessary  forms.  In  thus  cooling  down,  hopever,  those  glasses  which  contain 
,  oiide  of  lead  frequently  separate  into  two  or  more  layers  of  glass  of  different  den- 
liUes,  which,  when  stirred  up  by  the  tools  of  the  workman,  give  by  their  imperfect 
mixture  a  clouded  and  streaked  appearance  to  the  articles  made  from  such  glass. 
This  imjiefection  is  peculiarly  (htal  to  glass  for  optical  purposes,  as  each  layer  may 
have  a  different  refractive  power,  and  thus  give  distorted  images. 

The  great  use  uf  glass  in  the  arts  and  in  ordinary  life  depends  upon  its  plasticItT 
U  a  led  heat,  which  renders  il  capable  of  being  moulded  into  every  (bimi  its  iii.ioI- 
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nbility  in  water;  its  resisting  the  action  of  acids  and  the  generality  of  chemical  i«» 
agents  under  all  ozdinaiy  circumstances :  its  transparency  and  lustre,  and  the  rela- 
tions to  heat,  to  light,  ana  to  electricity,  wnich  have  been  already  fully  Doticed.  From 
|he  low  conducting  power  of  glass  for  heat,  thick  portions  of  it  are  liable  to  break 
when  suddenly  warmed,  the  part  to  which  the  heat  is  directly  applied  expanding,  and 
thereby  separating  from  that  which  remains  cold.  When  a  lump  of  glass  is  sudden- 
ly cooled,  as  by  being  laid,  while  soft,  on  a  j^late  of  cold  iron,  or  being  dropped  mto 
water,  the  internal  portions  being  prevented  Irom  contracting,  remain  in  a  state  of  in- 
stable arrangement,  on  which  defiends  its  double  refracting  and  polarizing  properties 
(p.  230).  AV  hen  the  molecules  of  such  a  piece  of  chilled  glass  are  made  to  vibrate,  by 
being  scratched,  or  a  little  fragment  being  broke^  off,  they  change  totally  their  dis- 
position, and,  flying  asunder,  the  mass  crumbles  into  powder  with  an  explosion. 
Prince  Jinjjeri's  drops,  with  which  this  property  of  glass  may  be  exemplified,  are  pre* 
pared  by  taking  up  on  an  iron  rod'a  little  melted  glass,  and  allowing  the  drops  of  it 
to  fall  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water;  when  one  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  long  pro- 
jecting tail  broken  off,  a  smart  blow  is  felt  with  a  dull  noise,  and  the  drop  is  found 
to  be  reduced  to  fine  powder.  As  this  excessive  frangibility  would  render  glass  on* 
fit  for  most  household  and  chemical  puiposes,  it  is  necessaiy  to  lessen  it  as  much  as 
possible,  which  is  done  by  allowing  it  to  cool  very  slowly.  For  this  purpose,  the 
vessels,  when  formed,  are  placed  in  me  annealing  furnace^  or  feer,  which  is  a  long  gal 
lery  containing  a  number  of  iron  trays  moveable  along  it  by  means  of  an  endless 
chain ;  the  hot  glass  articles  are  placed  in  the  trays  at  one  end,  where  a  strong  fire 
is  made,  the  flame  of  which  sweeps  to  a  certain  distance  into  the  galleiy.  Accord- 
ing as  new  trays  come  up,  those  already  fUU  are  drawn  down  into  the  cooler  part 
of  the  gallery  by  the  chain,  and  finally  issue  at  the  other  end  quite  cold.  The  pas- 
sage down  occupying  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  the  particles  of  the  glass, 
in  cooling,  have  time  to  assume  their  most  stable  arrangement,  and  may  then  be  ex- 
posed, if  not  very  thick,  to  changes  of  temperature,  provided  they  be  not  very 
sudden.  ^  - 

The  specific  gravity  of  glass  varies  with  its  composition  from  2-4 
to  3*6,  the  latter  beine  that  of  flint  glass,  containing  40  per  cent,  of 
oxide  of  lead.  The  lighter  glasses  are  generally  those  which  are 
hardest,  and  resist  the  action  of  water  and  of  reagents  best.  The 
oxide  of  lead  in  flint  glass  is  acted  on  by  a  variety  of  chemical  sub- 
stances, which  unfits  it  for  manv  laboratory  uses.  Where  alkali 
predominates,  the  glass  is  rapidly  acted  on  by  the  air,  attracting 
moisture,  and  thus  frequently  embarrassing  electrical  experiments. 
Bottle  glass  which  contains  much  alumina  is  so  rapidly  corroded 
by  the  cream  of  tartar  in  wine,  as  sometimes  to  become  opaque, 
and  spoil  the  wine  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice  the  various  coloured  glasses  produced  by 
the  addition  of  metallic  oxides  (see  p.  37) ;  on  this  principle  is  founded  the  art  of 
painting  on,  or  staining  glass,  and  also  the  manufacture  of  artificial  gems.  These 
arts  I  shall  have  to  notice  farther  on,  and  any  detail  of  their  methods  would  be  foreign 
to  a  work  like  the  present. 

The  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  earthenware  depends  on  two 
principles,  first,  that  of  the  plasticity  and  fusibility  of  clay,  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  fusibility  of  a  glass  by  which  the  substance  of  the  porous 
clay  may  be  imbibed,  and  thus  rendered  water-tight.  Clay,  when 
perfectly  pure,  rs  a  neutral  silicate  of  alumina,  Al^Os+SSi.Oa ;  but 
as  the  great  deposites  of  clay  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts  are 
.produced  by  the  weathering  (decomposition)  of  a  variety  of  rocks, 
a  number  of  foreign  ingredients  are  intermixed  in  small  quantity, 
and  produce  varieties  which  influence  very  much  the  proportions 
used  in  the  manufacture.  The  purest  porcelain  clay  is  formed  by 
'  the  decomposition  of  the  feldspar  contained  in  granitic  and  svenitic 
rocks.  The  feldspar  has  the  formula  K.O. .  Si.03+(AUO,+3'Si  O3)  1 
by  the  action  of  water,  the  silicate  of  potash  is  dissolved  out  as  sol- 
uble glass  (p.  437),  and  the  silicate  of  alumina  remains  as  a  fine 
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powder,  perfectly  white,  impalpable,  forming  with  water  a  paste 
capable  of  being  monlded  into  any  form,  and,  when  heated,  abandon- 
ing the  water  and  contracting  in  volume,  but  retaining  the  form 
which  had  been  given  to  it.  The  pure  porcelain  clay  is  seldom 
found,  and  hence  is  used  only  for  the  finest  obiects ;  other  clays  of 
greater  or  less  purity  are  therefore  used,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with 
porcelain  clay,  for  such  objects  as  stone-china  and  delft }  and  clays 
in  which  a  quantity  of  alumina  is  replaced  by  iron,  and  which,  con- 
sequently, when  burned,  assume  a  red  or  yellow  colour,  are  em- 
ployed for  common  earthenware.  In  the  clays  which  contain  very 
little  iron,  and  hence  burn  white^  there  are  present,  almost  univer- 
sally, certain  quantities  of  alkali,  remaining  from  the  decomposed 
feldspar ;  this  is  generally  potash,  but  may  be  soda  when  the  clay 
is  formed  from  albite  (Na.O. .  Si.O  -fSAlgOj-j-dSi.Oj)  ;  and  when  the 
source  of  the  clay  is  not  a  pure  granitic  rock,  the  associated  miner* 
als  generally  yield  a  certain  quantity  of  lime  which  mixes  with  it. 
Hence  the  composition  of  the  following  clays,  from  various  coun* 
tries,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  can  easily  be  accoant- 
ed  for : 


CUjtnm 

Mori. 

SchMe. 
berr. 

LiflUgia. 

Silica     .... 

7142 

436 

'46-8 

Alumiaa     .    .    . 

26  07 

877 

373 

Lime      .... 

013 

•    •   • 

•    ■    « 

Potash  .... 

045 

•    ■    • 

25 

Water    .... 

■   ■    ■ 

120 

130 

Oxide  of  Iron  .    . 

1-93 

16 

■    •    ■ 

If  clay  alone  were  used  in  the  fabrication  of  earthenware,  al- 
though, from  its  plasticity,  it  would  assume  perfectly  the  required 
form,  yet,  from  its  infusibility,  it  would,  when  baked,  have  so  little 
coherence,  and,  from  its  great  contraction,  be  so  liable  to  crack, 
that  in  practice  it  could  not  be  beneficially  employed.  The  paste 
of  which  the  china  and  delft  articles  are  made,  consists,  therefore, 
of  clay,  to  which  is  added  silica,  lime,  and  potash — in  other  words, 
the  constituents  of  crown  glass — which,  being  fusible  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, cement  together  the  particles  of  clay,  and  enable  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  vessel  to  hold  together  during  the  bakings. 
Thus,  to  form  the  body  of  ironstone  chinaware,  forty  parts  of  Dev- 
onshire clay  are  mixed  with  from  forty  to  sixty  of  feldspar,  and 
generally  about  five  parts  of  flint  glass  and  ten  of  quartz. 

It  would  not  be  within  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  detail  the  mechanical  pro- 
cess of  fashioning  articles  of  earthenware.  When  formed,  they  are  first  dried  in  the 
air,  and  then  heated  moderately,  to  expel  as  much  water  as  will  fit  them  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  glaze.  This  consists  in  covering  them  perfectly  with  a  sheet  of  easily- 
fusible  glass,  which,  by  entering  into  all  their  pores,  and  varnishing  their  surface, 
renders  the  vessels  impervious  to  water;  the  glassy  constituents  of  the  paste  having, 
in  quantity  and  fusibility,  only,  sufficient  power  to  cement  the  particles  of  the  clay 
together,  without  depriving  the  mass  of  its  porosity.  The  composition  of  the  glaze 
may  vary  much  in  difierent  establishments :  an  ordinary  one,  for  ironstone  china, 
consists  of  feldspar  36,  quartz  20,  white  leaa  40,  flint  glass  8.  Thes^jnaterials  are 
ftitted  together,  and  then,  being  reduced  to  impalpable  powder,  are  diffused  through 
water,  into  which  the  vessel  to  be  glazed  is  dipped,  and  is  then  taken  out  again.  The 
clayey  substance  of  the  vessel  rapidly  imbibes  the  water,  and  the  fine  powder  of  the 
glaze  remains  uniformly  spread  upon  the  surface.  The  articles  so  prepared  are  ar- 
ranged in  capsules  of  a  very  refractory  ware,  and  placed  in  the  kiln  or  furnace  to  be 
baked.    The  construction  of  the  porcelain  kiln  is  represented  in  the  figure.    It  is  a 
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loin  by  liie  passages  b, «,' 
a,  p,  marlced  wilh  the  ar- 
rows :  from  the  Ihird  siarj 
the  chimney  iioiea,  Tba 
highesl  floor  is  reserved 
for  drying  the  capsules  in 
which  the  articles  lo  h« 
baked  are  arranged  i  onlbe 
floor  of  the  secnndi  the  ar- 
ticles are  dried  lo  the  de- 
gree which  fits  them  for  ibe 
reception  of  the  glaze;  and 
in  the  lowest  chamber,  hjr 
the  full  action  of  the  fire, 
the  final  baking  is  perform- 
ed. The  opera tloa  com- 
tncDces,  first,  with  a  moder- 
ate fire,  the  (iiel  beia^  in- 
troduced into  the  cavity  M, 
and  supplied  with  air  by 
tbe  apertures  i  s;  the  heal 
being  allowed  lo  rise  grad- 
:  ually  for  six  or  elgbt  honts, 
.  tbe  space  becomes  full  of 
i^ited  fuel,  nod  a  strong 
drau^t  is  established.    The  apcrtnres  Bit  then  closed,  fuel  (and  for  this,  as  for 

Slass-toaking,  wood  answers  bestj  is  heaped  on  the  rest  b,  and  the  air  admitted  to 
le  Win  only  after  having  passed  through  A.  The  temperature  is  ihna  kept  uniform- 
ly intense  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  hours,  and  then,  ihe  kihi  being  allowed  lo  cool 
(lowly  for  three  or  four  days,  the  articles  are  extracted  in  their  finished  slate. 

The  glaze  on  earlbenware  being  a  trnnspareat  glass,  it  may  be 
coloured  by  variouB  metBlli(^  oxides,  and  thus  the  patterns  produced 
which  give  to  the  finer  kinds  of  ware  so  much  populatity.  The 
coloured  glass,  bein^  reduced  to  fine  powder,  is  mixed  up  with  oil 
of  spike,  and  either  laid  on  with  a  brush,  as  in  ordinary  painting, 
or  printed,  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  by  having  the  pattern  en- 
graved on  copper,  and  printing'  it  with  the  glaze  made  with  oil  into 
a  very  thin  ink  on  damp  tissue  paper.  Tne  paper  ivith  the  figure 
thus  formed  is  laid  evenly  on  the  vessel,  which,  from  its  porosity, 
immediately  absorbs  the  liquid  materials  of  the  ink,  and  leaves  the 
powder  of  the  glaze  on  the  surface  in  all  the  fine  tracings  of  the  de- 
sign. The  paper  is  then  cautiously  rubbed  off  by  the  finger  in  a 
vessel  of  cold  water,  and  the  uniform  glazing  applied  over  all,  as 
before  described.  The  blue  patterns  are  produced  by  cobalt ;  the 
black  by  a  mixture  of  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese;  the  crimson 
by  gold ;  and  gold  and  platina  are  applied  also  in  their  metallic 
state,  by  dissolving  their  chlorides  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  apply- 
ing this  varnish  with  a  pencil,  then  burning,  and  burnishing  the  me- 
lallic  surface. 

A  coarse  kind  of  glazing,  given  to  the  common  articles  of  earth- 
enware, is  produced  by  throwing  into  the  kiln,  when  intensely  hot, 
■  few  hanijfuls  of  common  salt ;  by  means  of  the  wotery  vapour 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  fnel,  the  silicic  acid  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earthenware  decomposes  the  common  salt,  which  is  con- 
verted into  vapour  by  the  heat ;  Si.O,  with  Na.Cl.  and  H.O.,  produ- 
cing Na.O. .  Si.Oj,  which  forms  a  transparent  glassy  varnish  on  their 
surface,  while  H.Cl.  passes  off  with  the  excess  of  watery  vapoar, 
forming  copious  white  fumes. 
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The  general  characters  of  the  salts  of  gUicinumy  thorium,  yttrwrn,  zirconium^  Ian' 
thanum^  and  cerium  have  been  noticed  under  the  heads  of  these  respective  metab 
(p.  351,  et  9eq\  and  do  not  require  farther  detail. 

Salts  of  Manganese. 

Manganese  may  give  origin  to  four  classes  of  salts,  in  two  of 
which  it  constitutes  the  base,  and  in  the  others  forms  an  element 
of  the  acid )  these  last,  the  manganates  and  permanganateSy  have  been 
noticed  in  p.  356,  and  it  remains  only  to  describe  the  former. 

Protochloride  of  Jkfanganc«c.— Mn.Cl.+4  Aq.  Eq.  788-5+450  or 
63*19  +  36.  This  salt  maybe  obtained  by  digesting  the  commercial 
black  oxide  in  muriatic  acid  until  all  the  excess  of  chlorine  has 
been  expelled,  then  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  fusing  the  mass,  at 
a  bright  red  heat,  in  a  crucible.  The  chloride  of  iron,  which  is  form- 
ed by  the  impurities  of  the  ore,  is  decomposed  by  the  last  portions 
of  water,  and  muriatic  acid  being  given  off,  oxide  of  iron  remains.^ 
Hence,  on  digesting  the  melted  mass  in  water,  protochloride  of  * 
manganese  dissolves,  and  all  the  ir6n  remains  insoluble.  The  solu- 
tion, which  is  of  a  pale  pinkish  tint,  is  to  be  evaporated,  and  the  salt 
crystallized.  The  crystals  are  rhombic  tables,  rose  coloured;  by 
heat  they  lose  their  water  of  crystallization,  but  are  not  otherwise 
altered.  It  is  known  to  be  free  from  iron  when  its  solution  gives, 
with  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  a  pure  white  precipitate. 

Perchloride  of  Manganese^  Mn.Clj,  appears  to  be  formed  when 
strong  muriatic  acid  is  digested  on  peroxide  of  manganese  without 
heat.     A  gentle  heat  resolves  it  into  protochloride  and  free  chlorine. 

Protosulphate  of  Manganese, — Mn.O. .  S.O3 +7  Aq.  This  salt  may 
be  obtained  pure  from  the  commercial  oxide  by  mixing  this  into  a 
thick  cream  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  heating  it  in  a  shallow  dish 
until  it  becomes  quite  dry,  oxygen  being  given  off.  The  dry  mass 
which  contains  the  mixed  sulphates  of  iron  and  manganese  is  to  be 
then  placed  in  a  crucible,  and  heated  to  bright  redness ;  the  sulphate 
of  iron  is  decomposed,  its  sulphuric  acid  being  expelled  by  the  heat ; 
but  the  sulphate  of  manganese  is  not  altered,  and  on  digesting  the 
resulting  mass  in  water,  dissolves,  and  is  obtained  crystallized  by 
evaporation  and  cooling.  This  salt  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisms  with  7  Aq.,  but  is  also  found  with  5  Aq.  and  with  4  Aq.,  its 
form  changing  in  each  case.  In  all,  one  equivalent  of  water  is  con* 
stitutional,  and  may  be  replaced  by  an  alkaline  sulphate,  with  which 
the  sulphate  of  manganese  forms  double  salts,  like  those  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia. 

Sesquisulpkate  of  Manganese^  MujOs+SS.Os  may  be  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  sesquioxide  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  of  a 
rich  crimson  colour:  when  heated,  it  becornes  colourless,  giving 
off  oxygen,  and  it  is  instantly  bleached  by  sulphurous  acid  or  any 
deoxidizing  agent.  Its  most  important  property  is  that  of  forming 
with  the  sulphate  of  potash  or  of  ammonia  double  salts,  crystallizing 
in  octohedrons,  which  are  manganese  alums^  similar  in  constitution 
to  the  ordinary  alum,  but  with  AI2O3  replaced  by  Mn^O,. 

No  other  salt  of  manganese  requires  special  notice. 
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Salts  of  Iron. 

There  are  two  series  of  iron  salts,  corresponding  to  the  two  oxp 
ides,  proto-salta  and  aesquusalts,  * 

Protochloride  of  Iron. — ^Fe.Cl.+^^H.O.  This  salt  is  formed  when 
metallic  iron  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  hydrogen  heing  evolved  i 
the  solution,  which  is  of  a  pale  bluish-green  6olour,  yields,  on  evap- 
oration, rhombic  crystals  of  the  hydrated  chloride^  which  are  slightly 
deliquescent.  This  solution  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  with  great 
avidity,  and  becomes  dark-green  coloured.  When  these  crystals 
are  heated  they  lose  water,  and,  if  the  air  have  not  access,  a  white 
mass  of  dry  protochloride  of  iron  is  obtained,  but  otherwise  per^ 
chloride  is  formed  and  the  whole  decomposed.  The  anhydrous 
protochloride  is  very  elegantly  prepared  by  passing  a  stream  of  dry 
chloride  of  hydrogen  over  fine  iron  wire,  coiled  up  in  a  tube  of  hard 
Bohemian  glass,  and  heated  to  bright  redness:  hydrogen  gas  u 
evolved,  and  protochloride  of  iron  formed,  which  sublimes  into  the 
cold  part  of  the  tube  as  brilliant  white  spangles.  By  the  action  of 
the  air  it  is  rapidly  decomposed. 

Sesquichloride  of  Iron. — FejCls.  This  salt  is  formed  when  iron  is 
dissolved  in  aqua  regia  ,*  a  deep  brown  solution  is  obtained,  which, 
when  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  airup,  gives  large  red  crys- 
tals of  hydrated  chloride,  which  are  very  deliquescent.  On  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  this  salt  is  totally  decomposed ;  muriatic  acid  is 
given  off,  and  the  red  oxide  of  iron  remains  behind,  with  some  un- 
altered chloride,  as  a  basic  salt.  To  obtain  the  anhydrous  sesqui- 
chloride, a  stream  of  dry  chlorine  gas  is  to  be  passed  over  iron  wire 
heated  to  redness  in  a  tube  of  Bohemian  glass.  The  iron  burns  in 
the  chlorine,  and  the  salt  sublimes  into  the  cool  portion  of«the  tube, 
where  it  forms  a  dark  olive  crystalline  mass,  which  rapidly  attracts 
moisture  from  the  air.     This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  sesquichloride  of  iron,  when  dissolved  along  with  sal  ammo 
niac,  may  form  a  true  double  salt,  containing  an  equivalent  of  each 
salt ;  but  the  crystals  which  are  generally  thus  obtained,  although 
deeply-coloured  red,  contain  but  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  iron. 

Protoiodidt  of  Irony  Fe.I.,  is  formed  by  digesting  iodine  in  wa 
ter  on  an  excess  of  iron  filings.  Considerable  heat  is  evolved,  and 
a  colourless  solution  is  obtained,  which,  when  evaporated,  yields  a 
crystalline  mass  containing  water  of  crystallization,  and  which  is 
decomposed  by  a  farther  action  of  the  heat,  iodine  being  evolved. 
It  absorbs  oxygen  very  rapidly.  A  solution  of  protoiodide  of  iron 
dissolves  iodine  abundantly,  becoming  brown,  and  possibly  contain- 
ing the  sesqui-iodide,  Fe2l3 ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  iodine  is 
not  combined,  as  it  is  sensible  to  the  test  of  starch. 

The  bromides  of  Iron  resemble  perfectly  the  iodides. 

Protostilphate  of  Iron.  Green  Copperas. — Fe.O. .  S.Oj + 7  Aq.  The 
manufacture  of  this  salt  is  conducted  on  the  large  sc^e  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  arts,  by  exposing  to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture  the 
nodules  of  bisulphuret  of  iron,  which  are  found  abundantly  in  the 
strata  of  alum-slate-clay  (p.  436).  Oxygen  is  rapidly  absorbed  both 
by  the  iron  and  the  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  iron  being 
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formed,  and  the  liquor  which,  holding  these  in  eolation,  drains  from 
the  beds  of  decomposing  pyrites,  is  run  into  tanks,  where  it  is  put 
in  contact  with  pieces  of  old  iron,  which  serve  to  neutralize  the  ex- 
cess of  acid  produced  from  the  pyrites,  being  a  bisulphuret,  and 
also,  by  means  of  the  hydrogen  evolved,  to  retain  all  the  iron  in  the 
state  of  protoxide;  after  proper  evaporation,  the  salt  is  obtained 
crystallized  from  these  solutions.  On  the  small  scale,  it  may  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  iron  wire  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the 
process  for  preparing  hydrogen  gas  (page  247).  The  protosulphate 
of  iron  generaQy  crystallizes  with  seven  atoms  of  water,  of  which 
one  is  constitutional,  and  may  be  replaced  by  an  alkaline  sulphate, 
(orming  double  salts.  The  form  of  its  crystal  is  a  short  oblique 
rhombic  prism,  t,  u^  ti,  with  numerous  secondary  faces,  as  (3,  c,  in 
the  fig.  Its  taste  is  styptic  and  metallic ;  it  dissolves 
in  1*64  parts  of  water  at  50^,  and  in  0*30  parte  at  212''. 
Like  the  other  protosalts  of  iron,  it  is  but  very  spa- 
ringly soluhle  in  alcohol.     When  heated,  it  abandons 

first  its  water,  and  at  full  red  heat  its  sulphuric  acid,  

of  which  a  portion  is  decomposed  into  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen, 
by  which  the  iron  becomes  peroxidized.  The  peroxide  of  iron  thus 
formed  is  used  in  the  arts,  under  the  names  of  rouge  and  colcothoTj 
as  a  polishing  material.  On  these  properties  is  founded  the  mano* 
facture  of  fuming  oil  of  vitriol,  described  in  page  247.  The  proto- 
sulphate of  iron  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  even  when  dry,  and  becomes 
covered  with  a  reddish  crust  of  basic  persulphate,  whence  its  com- 
mercial name.  In  solution,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  proceeds 
quickly,  until  two  thirds  of  the  iron  are  peroxidized  and  a  reddish 
solution  obtained,  from  which  alkalies  throw  down  the  black  mag* 
netic  oxide  (see  page  363).     This  solution  does  not  crystallize. 

SesquUulphate  of  Iron.— FeiOi+3S.03.  Eq.  2481-9  or  198  9.  This 
salt  is  found  native  in  large  quantities  in  Chili,  combined  with  9  Aq. 
It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  pouring  oil  of  vitriol  on  red.  oxide 
of  iron,  stirring  the  mass  well,  and  applying  a  moderate  heat  to  ex« 
pel  the  excess  of  acid.  The  salt  may  then  be  dissolved  in  water, 
forming  a  red  solution,  and  giving,  when  evaporated,  a  deliquescent 
mass  scarcely  crystallized.  In  this  way  it  retains  an  excess  of  acid, 
which  may  be  driven  ofiT  by  a  heat  just  below  redness.  The  persul- 
phate then  appears  as  a  white  powder,  which  dissolves  but  very 
slowly  in  water.  By  a  strong  heat  this  salt  is  totally  decomposed. 
The  protosulphate  may  be  converted  into  persulphate  by  adding  to 
a  boiling  solution  nitric  acid  in  small  quantities,  as  long  as  any  ni- 
tric oxide  gas  is  given  off.  There  are  several  basic  persulphates 
of  iron,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  rust-coloured  powder, 
which  precipitates  from  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  when 
oxidized  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  its  formula  is  2Fe30s-4-S.Os-4-3  Aq. 

The  persulphate  of  iron  combines  with  the  alkaline  sulphates  to 
form  a  class  of  alums,  which  contain  FcgOs  in  place  of  Al^Og.  These 
iron  alums  are  generally  pale  red  in  colour,  but  have  the  form,  sol- 
ubility, and  nearly  the  taste  of  common  alum. 

Protonitrate  of  Iron  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  sulphuret  of  iron 
in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid;  it  crystallizes  in  pale-green  rhombs, 
which,  when  heated,  evolve  nitric  oxide  gas,  and  form  a  basic  ni- 
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trate  of  the  peroxide.  Metallic  iron  dissolves  in  dilate  nitric  acid 
without  the  evolution  of  any  gas,  water  and  nitric  acid  being  si* 
Riultaneously  decomposed,  and  oxide  of  iron  and  ammonia  produced. 
Thus  N.O5  with  3H.0.  and  6Fe.,  give  6Fe.O.  and  N.H,. 

Pernitrate  of  Iron  is  produced  when  iron  is  dissolved  in  hot  nitric 
acid ;  the  solution  is  reddish  brown,  and  gives,  by  drying,  a  deli* 
quescent  mass  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  When  a  solution  of 
this  salt  is  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  potash  added  in  excess,  the 
oxide  of  iron,  which  first  precipitates,  is  redissolved,  and  a  deep  red 
liquor  obtained,  which  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine  under  the 
name  of  StahJ^s  alkaline  tincture  of  Iron. 

Protophosphate  of  Iron,  Tribasic — H.O.  .  2Fe.O.+P.03 — may  be 
formed  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  with  tri- 
basic phosphate  of  soda.  It  is  a  white  powder,  which  rapidly  be- 
comes blue  by  exposure  to  the  air,  a  portion  of  the  iron  becoming 
peroxidized.  This  blue  phosphate  of  iron  is  a  double  salt,  which 
exists  in  nature,  forming  the  bog  iron  ore^  and  may  be  produced  ar* 
tificially  by  adding  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  to  the  solution  of 
mixed  sulphate  of  iron,  from  which  alkalies  precipitate  the  black 
oxide  (p.  363).  The  precipitate  which  forms  is  of  a  rich  blue  col* 
our,  and  is  not  changed  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  formula  is  (H. 
O. .  2Fe.O.+P.05)+(2Fei03 .  P.O5).     It  is  used  in  medicine. 

Sesquiphosphate  of  Iron,  2FeiO,-f-P*06,  is  obtained  by  decompo* 
sing  a  solution  of  sesquisulphate  of  iron  by  phosphate  of  soda.  It 
is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water.    It  is  used  in  medicine. 

The  salts  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  are  remarkable  for  absorbing 
nitric  oxide  in  considerable  quantity,  and  forming  therewith  a  deep 
olive-coloured  liquor,  which  rapidly  attracts  oxygen  from  the  air. 
The  quantity  of  gas  absorbed  is  one  atom  for  two  atoms  of  salt, 
and  the  nitric  oxide  may  be  considered  as  replacing  the  third  atom 
of  oxygen,  which  forms  the  sesquioxide.  Thus  the  protochloride 
gives  Fcj  -f  Clj .  N.Og,  and  the  protosulphate  (Fe,+ 0^ .  N.O^)  -f  2S.0„ 
analogous  to  Fe,+C1.3  and  (Fe, -f  O3)  +  28.0,.  The  utility  of  this 
olive  liquor  as  a  test  for  nitric  acid  and  in  eudiometry,  has  been 
noticed  in  p.  264  and  2S1. 

Salts  of  Jfickel  and  Cobalt, 

Chloride  of  Nickel^  Ni.Cl.,  mav  be  obtained  bv  dissolving  oxide  of  nickel  in  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  or  by  acting  on  tike  metal  with  tne  hot  concentrated  acid.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  emerald  green  rhombs.  When  heated,  it  loses  its  water  of  crystallization, 
and  ^ves  a  yellow  powder,  which  by  a  red  heat  sublimes  in  ciystals,  resembling 
Absaiu  gold, 

Stdphate  of  Nickd.—'NIO. .  &0s.  This  salt  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  acting  on  the  metal  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sni- 
phuric  arids  diluted  with  water;  the  nitric  acid  then  supplies  oxygen.  This  solu- 
tion gives  fine  emerald  green  crystals,  which  vary  in  form  according  to  the  quanti- 
ty of  water  ihev  contain.  When  they  form  below  60^,  they  are  long  rhombic  prisms, 
containing  7  Aq.,  and  isomorphous  with  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  magnesia;  but 
when  formed  at  anv  temperature  above  60°,  the  Quantity  of  water  is  six  atoms,  and 
the  form  is  an  octohedron  with  a  square  base.  If  a  prismatic  crystal  be  exposed  to 
a  moderate  heat,  or  to  sunshine,  it  gives  off  an  atom  of  water,  and  becomes  oqaqae 
by  breaking?  up  into  a  number  of  very  minute  crystals  of  the  octohedral  form.  In 
sulphate  of  nickel  one  atom  of  water  being  constitutional,  may  be  replaced  by  the 
alkaline  sulphates,  and  double  salts  formed,  of  which  some  are  very  beautiful. 

Chloride  of  Cobalt,  Co.CL,  is  formed  by  dissolvinor  oxide  of  co- 
balt, or  the  zaffre  of  commerce,  in  muriatic  acid.     The  solution  it 
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pinkish,  and  gives,  on  evaporation,  rose-red  crystals  of  hydrated 
chloride  ;  if  the  evaporation  be  pushed  very  far,  the  liquor  becomes 
blue,  and  dark  blue  crystals  of  anhydrous  chloride  are  deposited. 
If  the  solution  contains  nickel,  which  is  always  the  case  when  pre* 
pared  from  zafTre,  the  colour  becomes  green,  and  it  is  thus  that 
sympathetic  inks  of  cobalt  are  produced,  and  summer  and  winter 
scenes  in  landscapes  alternated ;  the  surface  of  a  drawing  washed 
with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt  being  white  until 

dried  before  the  fire,  but  then  becoming  grass  green. 

Sulphaie  ofCobaU,  Co.O.+S.Oa,  is  obtained  by  treating  zaffre  with  sulphuric  acid. 
In  its  general  characters  it  resembles  the  chloride;  when  heated  strongly,  it  gives 
off  sulphuric  acid,  and  oxide  of  cobalt  remains;  it  contains  six  atoms  of  water  of 
crystallization,  and  gives  a  double  salt  with  sulphate  of  potash. 

Pko^fkaJteofCobaU^  H.O. .  2Co.0.+P.0s,  is  precipitated  in  dark  violet  flocks  when 
solotion  of  sulphate  of  cobalt  and  phosphate  of  soda  are  mixed  together.  This  sub- 
stance is  the  basis  of  a  very  beautiful  pigment,  T%enaTd*5  Blue^  which  is  prepared  by 
mixing  intimately  one  part  of  phospnate  of  cobalt  with  two  or  three  of  alumina, 
and  exposing  the  mixture  to  an  intense  white  heat  in  a. wind  furnace.  The  blue 
tint  thus  given  to  alumina  serves  as  a  test  for  that  earth,  particularly  to  distinguish 
it  from  magnesia  by  the  blowpipe.    (See  p.  349  and  351V 

Silicate  of  Cobalt  constitutes  the  blue  smalts  employed  to  tinge 
paper  and  to  colour  glass ;  the  finest  kind  is  known  in  commerce 
as  azure.  Its  manufacture  is  conducted  on  the  great  scale  in  Sax- 
ony and  Sweden,  and  is  the  process  in  which  most  of  the  arsenic 
of  commerce  is  obtained,  that  being  expelled  in  the  roasting  of  the 
cobalt  ores  (p.  366,  376).  From  the  zafire  a  sulphate  of  cobalt  is 
prepared,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  silicate  of  potash,  by  melting  to- 
gether fine  sand  and  carbonate  of  potash  ;  these  solutions  being 
mixed,  silicate  of  cobalt  is  precipitated,  while  sulphate  of  potash 
remains  dissolved.  This  precipitate  is  the  best  material  for  colour 
ing  porcelain  and  glass ;  but  the  ordinary  smalts  are  formed  by  melt- 
ing impure  carbonate  of  cobalt  with  potash  and  quartz  into  a  blue 
glass,  which  is  then  reduced  to  impalpable  powder,  and  sorted  ac- 
cording to  the  quality,  for  commerce. 

Salts  of  Zinc  and  Cadmium. 

Chloride  of  Zinc — Zn.Cl. ;  Eq.  845*9  or  67*78 — ^may  be  prepared  by  burning  metal- 
lic zinc  in  chlorine,  or  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  muriatic  acid.  The  solution  is 
colourless;  when  evaporated,  it  yields  rhombic  crystals,  which  contain  water,  and 
deliquesce  with  extreme  rapidity.  The  dry  salt  is  white,  and  melts  a  little  abo76 
912^,  so  that  a  solution,  when  evaporated,  never  becomes  solid.  It  is  hence  some- 
times applied  as  a  bath  in  place  of  oil  or  fusible  metal,  in  taking  the  specific  gravity 
of  vapours  (p.  14).  From  its  fusibility  and  soilness,  it  had  foraierly  the  name  of 
BuUer  of  Zinc.  From  its  affinity  for  water,  it  acts  powerfully  as  a  caustic  on  the  liv- 
ing tissues,  and  is  employed  in  medicine  as  such. 

Chloride  of  zinc  combines  with  oxide  of  zinc  in  many  proportions,  forming  oxy- 
ehlorides,  of  which  there  are  three  worthy  of  notice :  the  first,  which  is  long  known, 
iB  formed  by  decoamosing  chloride  of  zinc  by  a  small  (Quantity  of  ammonia;  its  for- 
mula is  Zn.Cl.+3Z«n.O.+4  Aq.  The  second  results  irom  the  action  of  water  on 
the  ammoniacal  chloride  of  zinc;  its  formula  is  Zn.Cl.+6Zn.O.4-10  Aq.,  and  is  that 
whose  analogies  to  the  liquid  muriatic  acid  have  been  pointed  out  in  p.  ^09.  The 
thiid  is  formed  by  acting  on  chloride  of  zinc  with  an  excess  of  potash ;  its  formula 
is  Zn.Cl.+9Zn.O.+14  Aq. 

The  bratnvk  and  iodide  of  Zinc  resemble  completely  the  chloride  in  general  char- 
acters :  a  solution  of  iodide  of  zinc  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  large  quantity  of  iodine. 
Sulphaie  of  Zinc^  Zn.O.  .  S.O3+7  Aq.,  may  be  produced  by  dis 
solyinof  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
arts,  it  is  made  upon  the  great  scale  by  roastinpf,  in  a  current  of  hot 
air  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  native  sulphuret  of  zinc,  blende 
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The  metal  and  sulphur  both  combining  with  oxygen,  a  neutral  sul- 
phate of  the  oxide  is  formed,  which  being  then  dissolved  out  by 
water,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  and  allowed  to  crys- 
tallize. Sometimes  the  blendcy  in  place  of  being  roasted,  is  exposed 
on  sloping  beds  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  moisture,  when  it  grad- 
ually attracts  oxygen,  and  is  treated  as  has  been  described  under 
the  head  of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  crystals  which  first  form  are 
heated  until  they  imdergo  watery  fusion,  and  are  then  poured  into 
conical  moulds,  where  they  solidify,  and  the  salt  is  thus  sent  into 

commerce  in  masses  like  sugar-loaves:  its  com- 
mercial name  is  white  vitriol.  The  crystals  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  are  eight  rhombic  prisms,  as  in  the 
figure,  containing  43*9  per  cent,  of  water,  and  are 
soluble  in  two  and  a  half  times  their  weight  of  cold 
\yater.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air.  It  combines 
with  the  alkaline  sulphates,  which  replace  its  con- 
stitutional water,  forming  double  salts,  and  with  ox- 
ide of  zinc  to  form  basic  salts,  of  which  several  are  known,  and 
which  agree  in  constitution  with  the  oxychlorides  of  zinc.     Their 

composition  has  been  already  noticed  in  p.  368. 

NUraie  of  Zine^  Zn.O. .  N.Os,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  dilate  nitrie 
acid ;  it  crystallizes  in.  flat  four-sided  prisms.  It  is  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  al> 
cohoL 

No  other  salt  of  zinc  is  of  importance. 

Chloride  of  Cadmium^  Cd.Cl.,  crystallizes  in  large  four-sided  prisms ;  it  is  not  de- 
liquescent. The  other  salts  of  cadmium  resemble  completely  the  correspoodlnf 
salts  of  zinc,  and  do  not  require  notice. 

Salts  of  Tin. 

Protochloride  of  Twi.— Sn.Cl.  +  3  Aq.  Eq.  1177-9  +  337-5  or  94-39 
+27.  This  salt  is  obtained  anhydrous  by  heating  tin  in  a  current 
of  muriatic  acid  gas,  hydrogen  being  evolved ;  or  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tin  and  corrosive  sublimate  in  a  glass  re* 
tort,  the  metallic  mercury  first  passes  over,  and,  finally,  the  proto- 
chloride of  tin  sublimes  at  a  strong  red  heat.  It  forms  a  gray  glassy 
mass.  In  combination  with  water,  it  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
tin  in  strong  muriatic  acid  until  it  is  saturated,  and  on  evaporation 
the  salt  crystallizes  in  long  prisms,  which  contain  three  atoms  of 
water.  When  these  crystals  are  heated,  they  first  lose  water,  but 
afterward  muriatic  acid  passes  ofi*,  and  a  basic  salt  remains.  This 
crystallized  protochloride,  under  the  name  of  salt  of  tin,  is  used  ex- 
tensively in  dyeing  as  a  mordant;  in  its  preparation  on  a  large 
scale,  copper  vessels  may  be  employed,  because,  as  long  as  any 
metallic  tin  is  present,  the  copper  is  electrically  protected  by  it, 
and  is  not  acted  on  by  the  acid.  This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
but  is  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity,  a  basic  salt,  Sn.Cl-fSn.O., 
being  thrown  down  ;  hence,  in  order  to  have  a  dilute  solution  clear, 
it  requires  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid.  Protochlo- 
ride of  tin  is  remarkable  for  its  affinity  for  oxygen  and  for  chlorine; 
it  reduces  the  salts  of  silver,  quicksilver,  and  gold  to  the  metallic 
state,  and  the  salts  of  copper,  iron,  and  manganese  to  the  lowest 
state  of  oxidation.  It  acts  similarly  on  many  organic  substances, 
as  indigo,  litmine,  orceinc  j  forming  colourless  compounds,  which 
have  some  important  applications  in  the  art  of  dyeing. 
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.  The  pyotocUoride  of  tin  combines  with  chloride  of  potassium  and 
with  sal  ammoniac  to  form  double  salts,  which  were  analyzed  by 
Apjohn. 

PercAloriJe  of  Tin^  Sn.Cli,  is  prepared  anhydrous  by  distilliiiflr  a 
mixture  of  four  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  one  of  metallic 
tin ;  at  a  very  moderate  heat,  a  colourless  liquid  distils  over,  which 
forms  dense  white  fumes  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  air : 
this  is  the  bichloride  of  tin,  i\iQ  fuming  liquor  of  Libavius.  Metallic 
mercury  remains  in  the  retort.  This  singular  compound  boils  at 
248^  Fah. ;  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  9*12.  When  mixed 
with  one  third  of  its  weight  of  water,  it  solidifies  into  a  crystalline 
mass,  and  it  is  hence  that  it  forms  such  dense  fumes  by  exposure 
to  damp  air.  It  may  be  prepared  in  this  crystallized  form  by  dis* 
solving  tin  in  nitromuriatic  acid  and  evaporating  the  solution,  or 
by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  protochloride  as  long  as  it  is 
absorbed.  If  the  crystals  be  heated,  they  are  decomposed,  muriat* 
ic  acid  being  given  ofiT,  and  peroxide  of  tin  remaining. 
'  Protoiodide  of  Tin^  Sn.I.,  may  be  formed  by  heating  together  tin  and  iodine,  or  by 
mixing  solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium  with  a  slight  excess  of  protochloride  of  tfai. 
It  is  a  brownish  red  mass,  soluble  in  water;  and  crystallizing  trom  the  solution  in 
long  prisms  of  a  bright  orange  colour.  It  is  decomposed  by  a  lai^  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. It  combines  with  the  iodide  of  potassium  to  form  a  soluble  double  iodide.  The 
biniodide  of  tin  crj'stallizes  in  yellow  needles,  which  are  decomposed  by  much  water. 

The  bromides  of  7\n  are  not  important. 

jProUaulp/uUe  of  Tin,  Stt.O. .  S.0&,  is  Ibrmed  when  tin  is  dissolved  in  strong  sul- 
phuric acid.  A  saline  mass  is  obtained,  which  dissolve's  in  water,  giving  a  brown 
solution,  from  which  the  salt  crystallizes  in  small  needles.  JinncrojC$  mordant^  for 
dyers,  is  prepared  by  digesting  two  parts  of  tin  with  three  of  strong  muriatic  acid  for 
an  hour,  and  then  adding  one  and  a  half  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  very  cautiously.  The 
vaass  becomes  hot,  and  the  tin  is  rapidly  aissolved.  The  lieat  is  to  be  kept  up  on  the 
sand-bath  as  long  as  hydrogen  is  evolved.  The  solution,  on  cooling,  forms  a  ci^»^ 
talline  mass,  which  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  so  that  eight  parts  of  the  soluUon 
shall  contain  one  of  tin. 

The  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  may  be  neutralized  by  freshly-precipitated  peroxida 
of  tin ;  but  these  salts  possess  Ytty  little  staMlity,  and  are  of  no  technical  or  scientific 
interest.  The  peroxiae  of  tin  itself  acts  as  an  acid,  and  its  relations  lo  the  alkalies 
have  been  described  in  p.  371. 

The  sulphurets  of  tin  act  as  sulphur  acids,  combiuiag  with  the  sulphurets  of  the 
alkaline  metals.  The  bisiUplmreb  forms  with  sulphuret  of  sodium  a  crystaUizable 
3«lty  3Na.S.4-Sn.SaH-lS  Aq.,  sndpkosUwnaU  of  Sodmri^ 

Salts  of  Chromium  and  Vanadium. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  salts  of  chrome,  one  in  which  the  oxide  of  chrome  is  the 
base,  and  the  other  in  which  the  chromic  acid  is  combined  with  bases. 

A.    Salts  of  Oxide  of  Chrome. 

Cklaride  of  CkrorfU.-^Cr^l^  Eq.  2031-6  or  162'8.  When  oxide  of  chrome  is  naix- 
ed  with  lampblack,  and  treated  by  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  at  a  red  heat,  as  de- 
scribed for  the  preparation  of  the  chlorides  of  silicon  and  aluminum,  the  chloride  is 
obtained  sublimed  in  the  cold  part  of  the  tube  iu  peach-blossom^coloured  scales  of 
exeeeding  beauty.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  oxide  of  chrome  in  muri- 
atic  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution;  it  remains  as  a  green  mass,  in  which  it  is 
combined  with  3H.0.  When  heated  to  460°,  it  froths  np  very  much,  gives  off  that 
water,  and  forms  a  rose-coloured  mass  not  so  beautiful  as  that  obtained  by  the  pro- 
ooss  first  described. 

ChloToekromic  .icii.^— Cr.Cb+SCr.Os.  This  singular  compound  is  obtained  by 
melting  together  in  a  cracible  ten  parts  of  common  salt  and  seventeen  of  bichromate 
of  potash;  the  melted  mass  is  poured  out  on  a  slab,  and  broken  into  small  pieces, 
with  which  a  tubulated  retort  may  be  filled,  and  afler  a  receiver  and  condensing  ap- 
^ratus  have  been  attached,  forty  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  to  be  poured  on  the  mass. 
The  decomposition  occurs  so  violently,  that  in  a  few  minutes  alt  the  product  distils 
ever,  without  the  application  of  external  heat.    This  substance  is  a  thin  bl  od-red 
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(tqtiiiL  appearing  black  by  reflected  light;  it  fomfs  mnch  bv  ezposuie  to  the  air;  its 
rapoair  is  red  like  Ditrous  acid.  When  its  vapour  is  faeatea  Co  redness,  it  is  decom 
posed,  as  described  in  p.  373.  It  is  decomposed  by  water.  Alcohol  placed  in  coii> 
tact  with  it  takes  fire,  Doming  with  a  brignt  flame ;  phosphorus  acts  in  the  sama 
way.  This  substance  tnay  either  be  looked  upon  as  a  compound  of  perchloride  o£ 
chrome  with  chromic  acid,  Cr.Cla+^Cr.Os,  or  as  a  compound  of  chlorine  with  a 
deutoxide^c^  chrome,  Cr.OaCl.  The  analogy  of  the  sulphuric  to  the  chromic  acid 
is  supposed  to  favour  this  latter  view,  as  also  the  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapour,  which  is  5-9. 

Sulphate  of  Chirome^  CraOs+SS.Os,  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  oxide  of  chrome 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  does  not  crystidlize.  Its  only  important  character  is, 
that  it  combines  with  the  sulphates  of  potash  or  of  ammonia  to  form  double  salts, 
the  ckrmne  ^dufnt^  which  crvstallize  in  dark  purple  octohedrons,  and  which  contain 
the  same  proportion  of  acid,  alkali,  and  water  as  common  alum,  but  oxide  of  chrome 
in  place  of  alumina.  The  solution  of  chrome  alum  in  cold  water  is  pmple,  but 
when  heated  it  becomes  green,  and  the  elements  of  the  salt  are  then  found  to  be  no 
longer  united,  as  by  evaporation  they  may  be  separated.  It  would  appear,  indeed, 
that  almost  every  salt  ofchrome  mav  exist  in  eitner  a  green  or  a  red  condition,  and 
that  in  the  former  they  do  not  crystallize.  The  chrome  alum  is  obtained  abundant- 
ly by  setting  aside  for  a  few  days  the  residue  of  the  process  for  making  aMehyd,  as 
described  farther  on. 

The  Petfimride  of  Chrome,  Cr.Fs,  is  ibnned  by  acting  with  oil  of  vitriol  on  a  mix- 
tnie  of  powdered  floor  spar  and  bichromate  of  potash  m  a  platinum  retort.    It  is  a 
gas  of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  which  can  only  be  collected  in  a  platintun  crucible  in- 
verted in  the  quicksilver  trough.    Its  decomposition  by  water,  and  the  consequent, 
formation  of  chromic  acid,  has  been  already  noticed,  p.  373. 

6.  Salts  of  Chromic  ^eid. 

Chromates  of  Potash. — Tho  manufacture  of  the  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash, K.O.-4-2Cr.Os,  is  carried  on  extensively,  as  it  is  from  that  salt 
that  all  the  compounds  of  the  metal  used  in  chemistry  or  in  the  arts 
are  prepared.  It  is  made  from  the  on]y  abundant  ore  of  chrome; 
the  chrome'troTiy  Fe.O.+CrgOs,  by  the  following  process.  Two  parts 
of  the  ore,  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  are  intimately  mixed  with  one 
part  of  saltpetre,  or  four  parts  of  ore  are  used  with  two  parts  of 
pearl  ashes  and  one  of  saltpetre,  and  the  mixture  exposed  for  sev- 
eral hours  on  the  floor  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  to  a  violent  heat. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  potash,  the  oxide  of  chrome  absorbs  the 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  forms  chromic  acid.  The  calcined  mass 
is  lixiviated  with  water,  and  a  deep  yellow  liquor  is  produced,  which 
contains  neutral  chromate  of  potash,  which  may  be  obtained  crys- 
tallized by  evaporation ;  but  as  this  salt  is  not  well  suited  for  th« 
purposes  of  commerce,  it  is  generally  changed  into  the  bichromate 
by  adding  to  the  liquor  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  takes  one 
half  of  the  potash,  and  the  bichromate  is  then  obtained  by  crystalli- 
zation in  tanks  lined  with  lead. 

Bichromate  of  Potash  crystallizes  in  large  four-sided  prisms  and 
square  tables  of  a  rich  orange-red  colour.  It  melts  easily,  aad  in 
cooling  crystallizes  in  another  form.  It  is  soluble  in  ten  parts  of 
cold  water.  It  is  not  decomposed  except  by  a  white  heat,  which 
expels  oxygen,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  chrome  and  neutral 
chromate  of  potash. 

The  neutral  Chromate  of  Potash^  K.O.  .  Cr.O-,,  may  be  prepared  by 
adding  to  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  as  much 
more  alkali  as  it  already  contained.  It  is  soluble  in  twice 
its  weight  of  cold  water.  Its  solution  is  intense  golden 
yellow  \  it  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  isomorpbous 
with  those  of  sulphate  of  potash,  as  in  the  figure,  of  which 
n  n  and  «,  u  are  primary,  and  i,  m  are  secondary  planes. 
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If  bichromate  of  potash  be  dissolved  in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid,  a 
fercAromo^e  of  potash,  K.O.  .  +3Cr.0s)  crystallizes  when  the  solution 
cools. 

When  bichromate  of  potash  is  dissolved  in  rather  more  than  its 
own  weight  of  strong  muriatic  acid,  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  so  that 
no  chlorine  shall  be  evolved,  and  the  liquor*  shall  retain  its  clear 
orange  colour,  a  salt  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  fine  four-sided  prisms, 
which  is  very  remarkaole  in  constitution,  consisting  of  an  emiiva- 
lent  of  chloride  of  potassinm  united  to  two  of  chromic  acid«  K.CL 

i-2Cr.03. 

None  other  of  the  chro mates  of  the  metals  that  have  been  as  yet 
described  possess  interest. 

Vanadium  is  the  basis  of  several  classes  of  salts,  which,  however,  from  the  ex- 
ceeding rarity  of  the  metal,  have  been  but  little  studied.  The  salts  containing  the 
vanadic  oxide  are  generally  splendid  blae ;  those  containing  the  varuuHc  add  as  basis 
are  red  or  yellow,  while  those  which  contain  vanadic  acid  as  acid  are  c(dourless,  or 
coloured  according  to  the  aalore  of  the  base  with  which  it  may  be  combined. 

Salts  of  TuTigsten^  Molybdenum^  Osmium^  and  Columbium, 

Tungsten  combines  directly  with  chlorine  in  two  proportions,  forming  the  bichlo- 
ride aoHd  perchloride,  according  as  the  metal  or  the  gas  is  in  excess.  Both  are  vol- 
atile, and  condense  in  red  needles.  Thev  are  decomposed  by  water,  giving  muriatic 
acid  and  mogstic  oxide,  W.Of,  or  ttuigstic  acid,  W.Cfs*  A  chlorotunygstlc  acid  exists, 
W.OsCl.,  analogous  to  the  chlorochromic  acid. 

None  of  the  compounds  of  tungsten  with  oxv^  act  as  bases.  The  nature  of  the 
salts  of  tungsiic  acid  has  been  sufficiently  explained  already  in  p.  374. 

Mi>tifi>de7mM  takes  fire  when  heated  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  and  forms  the  ter- 
thlaridej  Mo.Cls,  which  crystaUizes  in  the  cold  part  of  the  tube  in  brilliant  blade 
scales,  like  iodine.  Its  vapour  is  dark  red.  Two  other  chlorides  of  this  metal.  Mo. 
CI.  and  Mo.Cla,  are  known  to  exist. 

The  protoxide  of  molybdenum  forms  salts  with  the  oxygen  acids,  which  are  pur- 
ple or  black  coloured,  and  are  very  easily  decomposed  by  neat  Thus  the  sulphate 
IS  resolved  into  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  molybdic  oxide.  The  molybdic  oxide  also 
formd  a  series  of  salts,  generally  red  coloured,  which  do  not  possess  any  special  in- 
terest. The  molybdic  acid  forms  two  series  of  salts,  in  one  of  which  it  acts  as  base^ 
and  in  the  other  as  an  acid. 

Osmium  is  the  basis  of  several  salts  which  are  as  jret  very  little  known.  When 
metallic  osmium  is  heated  in  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine,  in  a  long  glass  tube,  a,  volatile 
mixture  of  protochloride  and  perchloride  of  osmium  is  produced.  The  former, 
which  is  the  less  volatile,  condenses  near  the  heat  in  long  needles  of  a  fine  green 
colour ;  while  the  latter,  being  carried  much  farther  by  the  current  of  gas,  is  depos- 
ited as  a  red  powder  destimte  of  apy  crystalline  texture.  Both  these  ^ts  combine 
with  the  alkaline  chlorides,  forming  double  salts.  All  three  oxides  of  osmium  com- 
bine wi'h  the  oxygen  acids  to  form  salts  which  do  not  crystallize,  and  have  been 
very  little  studied. 

ColwnHum,  forms  a  volatile  chloride.  Its  oxide,  Ta,Oi,  does  not  combine  with 
acids,  and  the  columbic  acid  forms  salts  which  are  not  of  practical  importance. 

Salts  of  Arsenic. 

CPdmids  of  Afse7dc-^As,Ch',  Eq.  23680  or  181-74 — is  formed  when  the  metal  bums 
spontaneously  in  chlorine ;  it  is  a  volatile  liquid,  which  forms  dense  white  fumes  od 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  may  be  obtained,  also,  by  mixing  intimately  one  part  of  ar 
senious  acid  and  three  of  common  salt;  putting  them  into  a  retort  to  which  a  coa 
denser  is  attached,  and  adding  four  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol.  By  a  moderate  heat  the 
chloride  of  arsenic  distils  over  as  a  dense  liquid.  By  much  water  it  is  resolved  into 
arsenious  and  muriatic  acids.    The  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapour  is  6295. 

Iodide  of  AnetUc,  As.  Is,  is  best  prepared  by  digesting  one  part  of  arsenic  witk 
five  of  iodine  and  fifty  of  water,  until  the  iodine  ^sappears;  on  cooling,  the  ioaide 
separates  in  orange-red  crystals.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  into  hydriodic  and  ar* 
senious  acids.    The  bromide  of  arsenic  may  be  similarly  formed. 

Arsenic  does  not  form  any  compound  witn  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  analogom 
10  arsenic  acid. 


4^2  8AI*T9    OF     ARSENIC. 

N^idier  compound  of  arseni«  vitb  oz^gea  is  capable  of  acting  as  %  bafe,  and 
hence  the  only  classes  of  salts  of  arsenious  or  arsenic  acids,  are  those  in  which 
they  co&stitate  the  electro>negative  element. 

Arsenious  Add  is  dissolved  in  large  quantities  by  the  caustic  and 
carbonated  alkalies,  but  the  salts  thus  formed  cannot  be  obtained 
crystallized,  and  appear  to  be  very  indefinite  in  constitution.  The 
combinations  of  arsenious  acid  with  the  earths  are  white  powdersi 
of  which  the  only  one  of  interest  is  arstnite  of  LinUy  H.O.  .  2Ca.0.4- 
As^Os,  which  precipitates  when  arsenious  acid  is  mixed  with  limo- 
water,  or  arsenite  of  potash  with  a  salt  of  lime.  It  is  redissolved  by 
an  excess  of  any  acid. 

Arsenious  acid  is  decomposed  by  peroxide  of  iron,  an  arseniate 
of  the  protoxide  being-  proauced ;  on  this  is  founded  the  efficacy  of 
the  peroxide  of  iron  as  an  antidote  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  ar- 
senious acid  (see  p.  384). 

The  arsenite  of  Cobalt  is  found  native,  as  a  rose-red  powder,  and 
the  arsenite  of  J\rickil  exists  as  a  mineral  of  a  pale*green  colour  j  both 
contain  combined  water.  The  arsenites  of  copper  and  silver  will  be 
described  under  the  heads  of  these  metals,  and  have  been  already 
noticed  in  p.  381,  et  seq. 

The  constitution  of  the  salts  of  arsenic  acid  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  p.  377.  They  are  all  tribasic,  and  are  isomorphous 
with  the  corresponding  tribasic  phosphates.  Some  of  them  are  of 
technical  and  medicinal  importance.  The  neutral  arseniate  of  pot- 
ash, H.O.  .  2K.O.4-AS.O5,  forms  a  deliquescent  saline  mass.  The 
binarseniate  of  Pota^hy  2H.0.  .  K.O.  +  As.Om  is  formed  by  adding  to 
the  former  as  much  arsenic  acid  as  it  already  contained,  or  by  igw 
niting  in  a  crucible  equal  weights  of  arsenious  acid  and  nitrate  of 
potash  ;  red  fumes  are  given  off,  and  on  dissolving  the  residual  mass 
in  boiling  water,  the  salt  is  obtained  in  large  crystals,  which  are 
modifications  of  the  square  octohedron. 

There  are  three  arseniates  of  Soda^  which  resemble  the  three  triba- 
sic phosphates  of  soda.  The  first,  (3Na.O.+A8.0t}4-24<  Aq.,  is  ob* 
tained  by  igniting  arsenic  acid  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
When  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid  is  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  soda, 
the  salt  H.O. .  2Na.0.-f  As.Os  is  obtained,  which  may  be  had  either 
with  24  Aq.  or  14  Aq.,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  it 
crystallizes.  The  binarseniate  of  Soda^  2H.0. .  Na.0.+As.05,  resem- 
bles the  corresponding  salt  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  arseniates  of  the  earths  are  white  powders,  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter, but  soluble  in  an  excess  of  any  acid. 

Arseniates  of  Iron,— Thai  of  the  protoxide,  H.O. .  2Fe.4"As.04,  is 
a  white  powder,  which,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  gradually  becomes 
green  by  absorbing  oxygen,  thereby  approaching  to  the  constitution 
of  the  native  arseniate  of  iron,  in  which  the  iron  is  in  the  state  of 
Uack  magnetic  oxide.  This  salt  corresponds  to  the  blue  phosphate 
of  iron,  its  formula  being  (2Fe.O. .  H.O.  -f  As.O^  +  2Fe803 .  A«.Q|-f. 
12  Aq. 

The  perarseniate  of  Iron  is  a  white  powder,  which,  when  heated, 

fives  off  12  Aq.  and  becomes  red ;  it  has  the  singolar  property  of 
issolving  totally  in  water  of  ammonia. 

AnmUaU  of  Nidcel  is  a  pale  green  powder.  Arseniate  of  CobdU  is  a  rose-red  pow- 
d«r,  and  mav  be  used  in  place  of  phosphate  of  cobalt  in  preparing  Thenard's  blu^ 
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Ip.  447).    It  is  pMpaied  oa  the  luge  scale  by  roasting  the  native  axseninret  of  co> 
lialLCosAs. 

The  sulphar  salts  of  arsenic  are  some  of  the  best  characterized  among  that  class 
(p.  379).  There  axe  three  sulphoarscnialcs  of  Potassiwrn^  having  respectively  the  for- 
mulae (3K.S.+A5S.SO,  (2K.S.-HAs.Ss),  and  fK.S.+As.Ss).  They  are  all  deliques- 
eent,  and  crystallize  with  water.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  find  whether  tbb 
second  and  third  salts  contain  basic  water,  such  as  woold  keep  ttp  the  trib^ic  cha^ 
acter  of  the  first.  The  sutphoarseniaJUis  of  Sodium  resemble  those  of  potassium.  The 
basic  salt  (3Na.S.+As.Ss+15  Aq.)  crystallizes  in  large  colourless  rhomboidal  ta- 
bles. When  orpiment  is  dissolved  in  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium,  sulphaarse- 
ih£s  of  poULssium  is  obtained,  K-S.-f  As.Ss)  which,  when  evaporated,  is  decomposed, 
ttid  deposites  a  brown  powder,  which  consists  of  K.As.S8,  and  appears  to  contain  a 
bisulphuret  of  arsenic,  As.Ss,  combined  with  K.S.,  which  is  decomposed  when  se^ 
anted  from  the  state  of  combination. 

Salts  of  Antimony. 

Sesquichloride  of  Jintimony. ^Sh.C^.  £q.  3383-5  or  271*1.  Te 
•btain  this  salt  completely  pure,  sulphuret  of  antimony  in  fine  pow- 
der 18  to  be  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  corrosive  sublimatOi  and 
distilled  in  a  hard  glass  retort.  The  chloride  of  antimony-  distils 
orer  with  a  gentle  he^t  as  an  oily  liquid,  which  gradually  solidifies 
into  a  white  crystalline  mass.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  becomes 
soft  on  exposure  to  the  air,  whence  its  old  name  of  Btater  of  Anti- 
mony ;  it  may  be  obtained  more  cheaply  for  surgical  use,  but  not 
quite  dry,  by  mixing  together  two  parts  of  fine  commQn  salt  and 
one  of  crocus  of  antimony  (oxysulphuret,  see  p.  385),  and  distilling 
Ihem  in  a  retort  with  one  part  of  sttong  oil  of  vitriol.  Chloride  of 
antimony  distils  over,  and  there  remains  behind  sulphate  of  soda 
mixed  with  sulphuret  of  antimony.  In  this  operation,  the  crocus 
antimonii  being  2Sb.S9-fSb.O3,  the  formier  remahis  passive ;  but  the 
latter,  acting  on  3Na.Cl.  and  3S.0s,  produces  Sb.Cls  and  3Na.O. .  S. 
O3.  As  (here  is,  however,  some  water  supplied  by  the  oil  of  vitri? 
ol^  the  product  is  not  solid.  It  is,  however,  quite  strong  enough 
for  its  successful  application  as  a  caustic. 

When  chloride  of  antimony  is  put  in  contact  with  much  water, 
both  are  decomposed,  and  a  white  oxychloride  is  precipitated,  call- 
ed Powder  of  AlgaroUi^  from  the  name  of  its  discoverer.  If  the  wa- 
ter be  hot,  the  precipitate  is  distinctly  crystallized.  In  it  one  fourth 
of  the  metal  is  combined  with  chlorine,  and  three  fourths  with  oxy* 
l^en  ;  it. contains  also  water,  its  formula  being,  according  to  Berze- 
fius,  Sb.Cla -f  3Sb.0s -f  3  Aq.  The  formula  given  by  Malaguti  and 
Johnstone  is  2Sb.Cls+9Sb.O:i,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  are  two 
oxychlorides,  which  may  be  produced  separately  or  mixed,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  precipitation.  This  oxychloride  is 
employed  to  furnish  oxide  of  antimony  in  the  preparation  of  tartar 
emetic,  and  of  some  other  salts  of  antimony. 

The  terchloride  of  antimony  combines  with  the  chlorides  of  the 
alkaline  metals^  forming  double  salts,  consisting  of  an  equivalent  of 
each  constituent. 

PerchioriJe  of  Antimony ^  Sb-Cl^,  is  formed  when  metallic  anti- 
mony is  burned  in  chlorine  gas.  It  is  a  heavy  liquid,  which  fumes 
in  the  air,  and  has  a  very  bad  smell ;  with  a  small  quantity  of  wa- 
ter it  forms  crystals  (hydrate) ;  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  it 
gives  antimonic  and  muriatic  acids :  it  is  formed,  also,  by  heating 
sulphuret  of  antimony  in  chlorine  gas. 


i 
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The  brcmide  and  iodide  of  AnHmonf  are  prepared  by  the  direct  combinatioD  of  tbdr 
elements;  the  operation  does  not  reauire  external  neat;  the  former  is  colourless^ 
the  latter  orange-red.  They  are  both  easily  fusible,  rolatile,  and  decomposed  by 
water. 

The  ftulphurets  of  antimony  act  as  sulphur  acids  (p.  387, 388).  combining  with 
the  sulpharets  of  the  alkaline  metals  to  form  double  salts,  of  which  several  mhv  be 
eiystallized  in  large  rhomboidal  tables,  perfectly  colourless.    The  basic  kyposnlpko 
afUimonite  of  PoUusiwn  which  remains  in  solution  after  the  precipitation  of  Kermet 
by  cooling,  crystallizes  on  evaporation  in  colourless  deliquescent  plates. 

The  sesquioxide  of  antimony  combines  with  oxygen  acids  to  form  salts,  which 
possess  but  little  interest  Metallic  antimony  decomposes  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  evolv- 
ing sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  forming  the  suipnaie  o/Antinumf,  a  white  salt,  which  is 
de(K)mposed  by  water. 

Jlntimontal  Powder,  James's  Potoder, — This  preparation,  to  whieli, 
at  one  time,  the  highest  medicinal  virtues  were  attached,  is  pre- 
pared hy  mixing  together  equal  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  and 
hartshorn  shavings,  and  calcining  them  together  in  an  iron  pot^  at  a 
dull  red  heat,  until  the  mass  becomes  ash-gray ;  this  is  to  be  then 
placed  in  a  loosely-covered  crucible,  and  exposed  to  a  white  heat 
for  two  hours,  or  until  the  mass  becomes  quite  white ;  it  is  then  to 
be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  In  this  process  the  sulphur,  and  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  hartshorn,  are  burned  away,  and  the  an- 
timony is  converted  into  antimonious  acid,  of  which  a  small  quan- 
tity unites  with  the  lime  that  had  been  as  carbonate  in  the  bone ; 
the  rest  of  the  lime  remains  as  phosphate,  mixed  with  the  antimo* 
nite  of  lime  and  the  antimonious  acid.  Its  composition  varies  very 
much  3  it  seldom  contains  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  antimonite  of 
lime,  which  is  its  only  soluble  and  active  principle ;  and  where  it 
has  been  washed,  as  is  sometimes  done,  even  this  is  removed.  It 
is  also  a  mere  mechanical  mixture  of  its  ingredients. 

Tartar  emetic  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  tartaric  acid 
and  its  salts. 

« 

Salts  of  Titanium^  Tellurium^  and  Uranium. 

Chloride  of  T^itanium^  Ti.Gli,  is  best  prepared  by  u«ating  a  mixture  of  titanic  acid 
and  lampblack  by  chlorine,  as  for  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  silicon.  It  is  a  col- 
ourless liquid,  very  volatile,  fuming  in  the  air,  resembling  closelv  bichloride  of  tin; 
it  combines  with  water  so  violenUy  as  to  produce  explosion,  ana  is  decomposed  by 
a  large  quantity. 

There  are  no  oxvgen  salts  of  tiumium  of  any  interest 

Bichloride  of  Twurium^  Te.Cla,  is  produced  by  heating  tellurium  in  a  current  of 
dry  chlorine ;  a  thick  liquid  is  produced,  at  first  dark  red,  but  becoming  yellow  as  h 
cools,  and  at  last  solidifying  into  a  snow-white  crystalline  mass.  This  salt  is  de- 
composed by  water  into  teUurous  and  muriatic  acids,  and  combines  with  the  alka- 
line chloridea  to  form  double  salts.  Thevrotochloride  is  prepared  by  melting  togetl^ 
er  equal  weights  of  the  bichloride  and  of^ tellurium,  and  distilling;  it  condenses  as 
a  deep  yellow  liquid,  which  solidifies,  but  does  not  appear  crystalline.  It  forms 
double  salts. 

The  tellurous  acid  appears  to  possess  feeble  basic  properties,  as  it  imites  with  the 
strong  acids  to  form  compounds  which  are  not  imponant  The  relations  of  tellu- 
rous and  telluric  acids  to  bases  have  been  already  noticed  at  sufficient  length  (p.  389). 

The  chlorides  of  Uraniunty  U.Cl.  and  UsCU,  give  yellowish  green  solutions,  but 
do  not  crystallize.  With  the  alkaline  chlorides  they  unite,  fonaing  crystalliKabfe 
double  salts. 

ProtosuJphale  of  Uranium  crystallizes  in  green  prisms. 

Sesgwsulphaie  of  Umnium,  UsOs+SS.Os,  is  not  itself  ciystallizable,  but  combineK 
>vith  sulphate  of  potash  in  several  proportions  to  form  double  salts  of  7ery  complex 
constitution. 

The  SesquinitrtUe  of  Uraninm,  UaOs+SN.Os,  crystallizes  in  laige  tabular  ciystali 
sf  a  bright  yellow  colour.  This  salt  is  remarkable  as  the  most  definite  nitrate  of  a 
csquioxide  that  is  known  to  chemists. 

All  these  salts  are  prepared  by  dissolving  the  oxides  of  uianlnm  In  the  dilute  acids. 
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Salts  of  Copper. 

Copper  forms  two  series  of  salts,  one  corresponding  to  the  sub- 
oxide, and  the  other  to  the  black  oxide.  The  former  are  generally 
white,  and  the  latter  blue  or  green. 

Chloride  of  Copper^  Cu.CL,  is  produced  by  dissolving  copper  in 
aqua  regia,  or  oxide  of  copper  in  muriatic  acid.  Its  solution  is  green, 
and  it  gives,  on  evaporation,  the  hydrated  salt  in  long,  slender  green 
prisms,  Cu.Cl.-f-2  Aq.,  which  are  slightly  deliquescent,  and  are  solu- 
Die  in  alcohol.  When  heated  they  give  off  water,  and  the  dry  chlo* 
ride  remains  as  a  brown  powder,  which  recombines  with  water,  with 
the  evolution  of  much  heat.  Strongly  heated,  it  fuses,  gives  off  half 
its  chlorine,  and  the  subchloride  remains,  melted  into  a  brown  resin- 
ous-looking mass,  whence  its  name  of  resina  cupri.  By  the  action 
of  an  alkali  on  a  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  an  oxychloride  may 
be  formed,  which  precipitates  as  a  fine  green  powder,  having  the 
formula  Cu.C1.4-3Cu.O. -f-Aq.,  and  which  is  used  as  a  pigment  by 
the  name  of  Brunswick  Green,  There  exist  two  other  oxychlorides 
of  copper,  which  have  the  formulae  Cu.Cl.-f2Cu.O.  +  3  Aq.,  and  Gu. 
Cl.-{-4Cu.O.+6H.O.,  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  the  ammo- 
niacal  chlorides  of  copper. 

The  Subchloride  of  Copper^  CU2CI.,  may  be  prepared  either  by  heat- 
ing the  chloride  as  above,  or  by  digesting  the  clippings  of  thin  cop- 
per in  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  to  which  some  muri- 
atic acid  had  been  added.  The  liquor  gradually  acquires  an  olive 
colour,  and  the  subchloride  is  deposited  m  the  form  of  a  white  pow- 
der. In  this  case  the  Cu.CL  combines  with  a  second  equivalent  of 
copper,  forming  CuaCl.  It  also  precipitates  when  chloride  of  copper 
18  acted  on  by  protochloride  of  tin,  2Cu.Cl.  and  Sn.CI.  producing 
CugCl.  and  Sn.CI,.  This  subchloride  is  insoluble  in  water ;  it  dis- 
solves in  muriatic  acid,  which  lets  it  fall  by  dilution  with  water.  It 
absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  and  becomes  green.  It  forms 
with  water  of  ammonia  a  colourless  solution,  which  rapidly  becomea 
blue  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Both  chlorides  of  copper  combine  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alka 

line  metals  to  form  double  salts. 

The  Bromide  and  SubbronUde  of  Copper^  Ca.6r.  and  CusBr.,  resemble  in  every  rs- 
spect  the  chlorides  just  described. 

The  Iodide  of  Copper^  Ca.I.,  does  not  appear  to  exist  except  in  combination.  If  so- 
lotions  of  iodide  of  potassiuai  and  chloride  of  copper  be  mixed,  the  subiodide  is  pre- 
cipitated, while  half  the  iodine  is  set  free,  2Ca.CI.  and  2K.I.  producing  2K.C1.  and 
Cotfl.,  with  free  I.  But  if  an  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium  be  added,  these  elements 
lecombine,  and  a  double  salt,  Cu.I.-|-K.I.,  may  be  obtained.  The  preparation  of 
the  subiodide  of  copper  just  given  involves  the  loss  of  an  atom  of  i(>dine,  which  is 
avoided  by  previously  mixing  the  liquor  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  protosulphate 
of  iron,  by  which  the  copper  salt  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  suboxide,  and  all  the  io- 
dine then  precipitated  as  subiodide.  Thus  made,  it  is  a  pale  yellow  powder,  nnal- 
tered  by  the  air. 

Sulphate  of  Copper.— Cu.O. .  S.O, .  H.O.  +4,  Aq.  Eq.  996-9 +562*5 
or  79*9+45.  For  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  in  which  this  salt  is  ex* 
tensively  employed,  it  is  prepared  by  treating  the  native  sulphuret 
of  eopper  in  the  manner  described  under  the  head  of  the  sulphates 
of  iron  and  zinc.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  oil  of  vitriol 
on  metallic  copper,  when  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  given  off,  or  by 
acting  on  the  metal  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  some  nitrw 
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acid  had  been  added.     It   orystnllizeB  io  large   doubly-obliqne 
rlj^ombsi  o[  a  fine  blue  colpur,  whence  its  name.  Blue  Vitriol.   In  the 

figure,  the  primary  rhomb  and  the  most  usual 
secondary  form  are  given,  2,  «,  v  marking  the 
primary  planes  in  each.  These  crystals  dis- 
solve in  four  parts  of  cold  and  two  of  boiling 
water.  Of  the  ^ve  atoms  of  water  which  it 
contains,  one  is  constitutional,  and  may  be  re* 
placed  by  the  alkaline  sulphates,  to  form  a 
class  of  double  salts  of  great  beauty.  By  the 
action  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  a  basic 
sitlpAate  18  obtained,  of  which  the  formula  isCu.O.  .S.Os-f  3Cu.0.4- 
4  Aq. ;  and  another,  containing  Cu.O. .  S.O^-hTCu.O.-l-l^  Aq.,  is  oc- 
casionally  observed  to  form. 

titrate  of  Copper. — Cu.O. .  N.O4+  3  Aq.  This  salt  is  obtained 
when  copper  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid ;  it  crystallizes  in  ob« 
lique  rhombs  of  a  rich  blue  colour,  and  sometimes  in  paler  rhom^ 
boidal  plates,  which  contain  6  Aq.  This  salt  deflagrates  violently 
when  thrown  on  burning  coals,  or  when  struck  on  an  anvil  with  a 
little  phosphorus.  If  some  of  it  be  wrapped  up  tight  in  tin  foil,  it 
becomes  very  hot,  swells  up,  fumes,  and  oxidizes  the  tin  so  rapidly, 
that  in  some  points  brilliant  sparks  are  thrown  out.  When  heated 
above  200^,  it  loses  acid,  and  a  basic  nitrate  remains,  which  may 
also  be  formed  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  to  a  solution 
of  the  neutral  salt.  The  formula  of  the  basic  salt  is  H.O. .  N.O54- 
3Cu.O. 
Phosphate  of  Copper^  H.O. .  2Cu.O.  -VP^O^,  and  the  arseniate  of  Cop* 

Jer,  H.O. .  2Gu.0.4'As.O£,,  are  pale  green  powders,  obtained  by  doa- 
le  decomposition. 

^rsenite  of  Copper^  H.O. .  SCu.O-fAs.Og,  is  obtained  by  the  de- 
composition of  arsenite  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  copper :  it  is  a 
fine  apple-green  powder,  the  importance  of  which,  as  a  test  for  ar- 
senic, has  been  already  discussed  (p.  381).  It  is  employed  in  the 
arts,  under  the  name  of  Scheele*8  Green,  as  a  pigment,  and  is  prepared 
on  the  large  scale  by  dissolving  two  pounds  of  pure  sulphate  of  cop* 
per  in  twelve  quarts  of  water,  previously  heated  in  a  copper  pan. 
In  another  pan  two  pounds  of  pure  calcined  pearlash  are  dissolved^ 
with  eleven  ounces  of  arsenious  acid,  in  four  quarts  of  pure  water- 
Both  liquors  are  strained  through  linen,  and  then  the  arsenical  so- 
lution is  gradually  added  to  the  solution  of  copper.  The  precipi- 
tate is  collected  on  a  cloth  and  carefully  dried.  The  produce 
should  be  1  lb.  61  oz.  A  still  more  beautiful  pigment,  which  may 
be  best  describea  here,  is  prepared  under  the  name  of  ScAweinfuri 
Grun^  or  Emerald  Green  ;  it  is  a  compound  of  acetate  of  copper  and 
arsenite  of  copper,  Cu.O. .  a-I-3(H.O.  .  2Cu.0.-f  AS.O3).  it  is  pre* 
pared  by  mixing  up  ten  parts  of  pure  verdigris  with  as  much  hot 
water  as  will  make  it  into  a  thin  pulp,  and  straining  it  through  a 
liieve  to  separate  the  impurities:  nine  or  ten  parts  of  arsenious  acid 
are  to  be  then  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  while 
boihng,  the  verdigris  pulp  is  to  be  gradually  added  thereto,  eoiH 
linually  stirring.  At  first  a  mere  arsenite  of  copper  falls,  and  all 
the  acetic  acid  remains  in  the  liquor  f  it  being  only  after  much  agi* 
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tation  that  the  double  salt  is  produced,  which  is  known  by  the  light 
flocculent  precipitate  changing  into  a  heavy  granular  powder  of  a 
brilJiant  green  colour. 

The  salts  of  the  suboxide  of  copper  with  the  oxygen  acids  poi 
■ess  no  practical  interest. 

Salts  of  Lead. 

Chloride  of  Lead,  Pb.Cl.,  may  be  produced  by  boiling  lead  ill 
strong  muriatic  acid,  or  by  acting  on  oxide  of  lead  with  the  same 
acid  ;  but  more  simply  by  adding  to  any  soluble  salt  of  lead  a  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  sodium.  A  curdy  white  precipitate  falls,  which 
dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and,  on  cooling,  crystallizes  in  opaque 
J^Iates  of  a  pearly  lustre,  which  do  not  contain  water.  This  salt 
requires  135  parts  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  it,  but  is  much  more 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  is  easily  fused,  and,  on  cooling,  forms 
a  semi-transparent  mass  like  horn,  whence  the  old  name,  plumbum 
tomtum*  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  chloride  of  lead,  several 
oxychlorides  may  be  formed,  of  which  none  are  now  of  interest. 

Bromide  of  Lead  resembles  perfectly  the  chloride. 

Iodide  of  Lead,  Pb.L,  is  formed  by  adding  iodide  of  potassium  to 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead ;  a  bright  lemon*yellow  precipitate  falls, 
which  requires  1235  parts  of  cold,  and  but  194  of  boiling  water  to 
dissolve  it.  The  solution  is  colourless,  and,  on  cooling,  deposites 
the  iodide  of  lead  in  splendid  gold-coloured  six-sided  plates,  which 
naintain  their  metallic  lustre  perfectly  in  drying.  The  iodide  of 
lead  forms  double  salts  with  the  alkaline  iodides,  and  gives,  with 
ammonia,  oxyiodides  when  the  alkali  is  not  in  excess. 

Sulphate  of  Lead, — Pb.O. .  S.O3.  This  salt  is  found  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  in  large  transparent  'rhombs,  isomorphous  with  sulphate 
of  barytes,  and  of  which  the  octohedron  i,  y,  in  the  figure,  is  the 
primary  form.  It  may  be  also  formed  by  adding  to 
any  solution  containing  lead  sulphuric  acid  or  a  sul- 
phate. It  falls  down  as  a  white  powder,  which,  from 
Its  insolubility,  furnishes  a  good  test  for  lead.  When 
strongly  ignited,  it  melts  without  decomposition,  but 
with  charcoal  it  is  reduced  to  sulphuret  of  lead.  The  sulphate  of 
lead  is  soluble  in  strong  acids ;  and  hence  the  oil  of  vitriol,  manu- 
factured in  leaden  chambers,  generally  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
it  dissolved,  which  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  water. 

titrate  of  Lead,  Pb.O. .  N.O5,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  lead  in  di- 
lute nitric  acid,  and  evaporating.  It  crystallizes  in  regular  octohe- 
dron s,  often  modified,  which  are  generally  opaque ;  it  is  soluble  in 
seven  and  a  half  parts  of  cold,  and  much  less  of  boiling  water.  It 
is  not  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  When  heated,  it  gives  out  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  nitrous  acid  gases  (p.  276),  and  leaves  melted  pro- 
toxide of  lead.  By  the  action  of  ammonia,  a  series  of  basic  salts  are 
obtained,  which  contain  two,  three,  and  six  atoms  of  oxide  of  lead 
united  to  one  of  nitric  acid. 

When  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  is  boiled  on  finely-divided 
metallic  lead,  this  dissolves,  and  on  cooling,  brilliant  yellow  plates 
are  deposited,  which  are  basic  nitrite  of  Lead^  2Pb.O.+N.04.  By 
adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  this  salt,  a  neutral  nitrite  is 
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obtained,  Pb.O. .  N.04+H.0.y  which  crystallizes  in  yellow  octohe- 
drons.  If  an  excess  of  lead  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  ni- 
trite, the  acid  is  still  farther  deoxidized,  and  a  hyponitrite  of  Lead^ 
SPb.O.+N.Os+S  Aq.,  is  produced,  which  crystallizes  in  rose-red 
scales.  These  salts  are  of  interest,  as  it  was  doubted  whether  the 
nitrous  acid  (N.O4)  could  combine  with  bases,  and  it  is^only  in 
these  cases  that  we  have  obtained  positive  evidence  of  its  doing  so, 
which  we  owe  to  Peligot. 

Phosphate  of  Lead^  H.O.  .2Pb.0.+P-0s,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  common  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda  on  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
lead ;  it  is  a  white  powder,  which  is  changed  by  anunonia  into  3Pb. 
0-+P.0,. 

Silicatt  of  Lead  has  been  noticed  in  relation  to  crystal  and  to  flini 
glass. 

Chromate  of  Lead — Pb.O. .  Cr.Os. — Chrome  Yellow  is  formed  by 
mixing  together  solutions  of  nitrate  of  lead  and  bichromate  of  pot* 
ash.  It  precipitates  as  a  fine  lemon-yellow  powder,  insoluble  in 
water,  it  occurs  native  in  ruby-red  crystals,  constituting  the  red 
lead  ore.  This  salt  is  manufactured  largely  for  a  pigment,  which  is 
found  of  various  shades  of  yellow  and  orange  in  the  market,  being 
mixtures  of  the  true  neutral  chromate,  prepared  as  above,  with  the 
basic  chromate  of  Lead^  SPb.O.+Cr.Os,  which  is  of  a  bright  vermilion 
colour,  and  is  termed  Chrome  Red*  This  may  be  prepared  by  adding 
potash  to  a  solution  of  chromate  of  potash  until  this  reacts  strongly 
alkaline,  and  then  mixing  it  with  nitrate  of  lead,  or  by  digesting 
the  neutral  chromate  of  lead  in  a  warm  solution  of  potash,  which 
removes  half  the  acid.  These  give  products,  however,  inferior  in 
brilliancy  of  tint  to  the  following.  Saltpetre  is  to  be  melted  in  a 
crucible  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  chrome  yellow  gradually  added  there- 
to, as  long  as  efiervesce nee,  with  escape  of  red  fumes,  occurs.  The 
potash  abandons  the  nitric  acid  and  takes  half  the  chromic  acid,  and 
tMisic  chromate  of  lead  is  formed.  The  mass  becomes  black,  and  is 
then  to  be  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  melted  salt  poured  off  from  the 
heavy  powder  at  the  bottom ;  this,  when  cold,  becomes  of  a  splendid 
vermilion  red,  and  is  to  be  token  out  and  washed  with  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  water. 

Salts  of  Bismuth, 

Chloride  of  Bismuth^  Bi^Gl^,  is  formed  by  dissolving  bismuth  in 
hot  strong  muriatic  acid ;  by  evaporation  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass 
which  is  very  deliquescent,  volatile,  and  fusible.  By  water  it  is 
decomposed,  giving  the  oxychloride  of  bismuth,  a  white  powder, 
having  the  composition  Bi^Cfs-f  2Bi808 + 3H.0.  In  the  arts  this  pow- 
der is  sometimes  employed  under  the  name  o(  Spanish  White  or  Peart 
White. 

The  chloride  of  bismuth  combines  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alka 
line  metals,  forming  double  salts,  in  which  the  chlorine  combined 
with  the  bismuth  is  to  that  combined  with  the  other  metal  as  three 
to  two.  In  tHe  double  salts  formed  by  protochlorides,  this  relation 
is  never  observed,  and  hence  it  furnishes  additional  proof  that  the 
chloride  of  bismuth  is  a  sesquichloride,  on  which  idea  the  formula 
wecome  2K.Gl.-l-Bi2Cl,+2  Aq.  and  2Na.Cl.+Bi«C],+3  Aq. 
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Sulphaie  of  Bismuth^  Bi,0)+3S.0s,  is  fonned  by  dmolving  b»» 
mutb  in  bot  sulpburic  acid.  It  forms  a  deliquescent  mass  of  acicu- 
lar  crystals,  wbicb  are  decomposed  by  water,  giving  a  wbite  pow- 
der, tbe  basic  sulphate  of  Bismuth^  Bi20,+S.0s. 

The  JiTitrate  of  Bismuth^  BiA+3N.Os+9  Aq.,  is  formed  by  dis- 
solving  tbe  metal  in  dilute  nitric  acid  ;  by  evaporation  and  cooling 
rbomboidal  crystals  are  obtained,  wbicb  easily  deliquesce;  wben 
heated,  they  lose  water  and  nitric  acid,  and  form  a  basic  salt,  and 
finally  oxide  of  bismuth  remains  behind.  Like  the.  other  salts  of 
bismuth,  this  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  may  produce  one  or  other 
of  two  basic  salts,  according  to  circumstances.  When  the  crystals, 
without  any  excess  of  acid,  are  decomposed  by  water,  the  precipi- 
tate has  the  composition  4Bi20,+3N.Oi+9H.O. ;  while,  if  an  acid 
liquor  be  decomposed  by  water,  the  precipitate  has  the  formula  BL 
0«  +  N.Ot.  Both  of  these  salts  yield  very  nearly  the  same  quantity 
of  oxide  of  bismuth  on  analysis,  and  were  hence  long  confounded 
together.  Many  reasons  for  considering  the  oxide  of  bismuth  to  be 
a  sesquioxide  have  been  given  (p.  398).  These  subnitrates  of  bis- 
muth are  used  indiscriminately  in  medicine,  but  the  latter  form  is 
more  generally  found  in  the  shops.  The  names  Pearl  Whitt^  ^c, 
are  also  applied  to  these  bodies. 

Salts  of  Silver, 

Chloric  of  Sili>er'—Iig.Cl ;  £q.  1794-3  or  143*8— exists  native  as 
an  ore  of  silver,  horn  silver^  and  may  be  formed  by  mixing  a  solu- 
tion of  common  salt  with  a  soluble  salt  of  silver.  It  forms  a  curdy 
white  precipitate,  perfectly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  but  east- 
]y  soluble  in  water  of  ammonia.  When  heated,  it  fuses  below  red- 
ness, and  on  cooling,  conceals  into  a  semitransparent  mass  of  a 
horny  aspect,  whence  its  old  name.  When  freshly  precipitated,  it 
is  exceedmgly  sensible  to  the  action  of  light,  becoming  pink,  violet, 
and  ultimately  black  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays ;  but  for  this  re- 
action, it  is  necessary  that  organic  matter  or  water  should  be  pres- 
ent, with  the  hydrogen  of  which  the  chlorine  may  combine,  and  that 
thus  a  thin  layer  of  subchloride  or  of  metal  may  be  produced.  The 
relations  of  cnloride  of  silver  to  light  are  of  the  highest  importance 
in  photography,  and  in  examining  the  structure  of  the  solar  rays,  as 
noticed  in  p.  173,  ee  seq.  The  processes  for  the  reduction  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver  to  the  metallic  state  have  been  described  in  p.  399, 
400. 

Iodide  of  Silver^  Ag.I.,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  a  soluble  salt 
of  silver  by  iodide  of  potassium ;  a  primrose-yellow  precipitate 
falls,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ammonia ;  at  least  it  requires 
S500  parts  of  strong  water  of  ammonia  to  dissolve  one  of  iodide  of 
silver.  It  is  easily  /usible,  and  becomes  opaque  on  cooling.  In 
certain  forms  it  is  still  more  sensible  to  light  than  the  chloride,  and 
is  hence  the  basis  of  the  impression  in  the  photographic  process  of 
Daguerre  (see  p.  175).  It  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  the 
same  means  as  the  chloride. 

Bromide  of  SUver^  AgBr.,  resembles  the  chloride  in  every  par- 
ticular respect. 

Sulphate  of  Silver^  Ag.O. .  S.O^,  is  formed  by  boiling  metallic  sil 
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tet  in  oil  of  vitriol  ^  sulphurous  gas  is  given  off*,  and  ii  white  saline 
mass  formed,  which,  when  more  strongly  heated,  is  totally  decom^ 
posed,  leaving  metallic  silver.  This  salt  dissolves  in  eighty-eight 
parts  of  hoiling  water,  and  crystallizes,  on  cooling,  in  small  needles. 
Hjfposulphite  of  Silver. — 2Ag.O.  +  S20a.  The  relations  of  hypo 
snl|)huroas  acid  to  oxide  of  silver  are  very  cnrioas.  On  adding  a 
neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  a  white  precipitate  i^ppears,  which  at  first  redissolves,  hot 
subsequently  becomes  permanent.  It  soon  loses  its  pure  colouv, 
especially  if  heated,  and  at  last  becomes  black  from  su}phuret  ef 
silver,  while  the  liquor  contains  sulphate  of  silver;  thus  2Ag.O.-(^ 
SjiO,  produce  Ag.S.  and  Ag.O. .  S.O3.  The  solution  of  this  salt  is 
extremely  sweet.  So  great  is  the  affinity  of  hyposulphurous  acid 
to  oxide  of  silver,  that  a  solution  of  it  dissolves  chloride  of  silver, 
forming  an  intensely  sweet  liquor ;  and  the  solutions  of  the  alkaliM 
and  earthy  hyposulphites  dissolve  all  the  salts  of  silver  insoluble  iiS 
water,  except  the  arseniate  and  the  iodide,  and  form  double  salt^ 
of  exceedingly  sweet  taste.  Tbe  double  hyposulphites  eontaifi 
generally  one  equivalent  of  hyposulphite  of  silver  to  two  of  the 
other  salt,  but  our  knowledge  of  these  salts  is  not,  as  yet,  by  tuxf 
means  complete. 

Mtraieof  SHver.—Ag.O. .  N.O5.  Eq.  2128-5  or  170-57.  This  ia 
the  most  important  salt  of  silver ;  it  is  manufactured  on  a  very  large 
scale  in  the  Apothecaries^  Hall  of  Ireland  for  medicinal  use. 

It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  granulated  silver  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
which  at  first  occurs  without  the  disengagement  of  any  gas,  as  th6 
nitric  acid  dissolves  the  nitric  oxide  formed,  but  towards  the  end 
copious  red  fumes  are  evolved.  By  evaporation  and  cooling,  th# 
Salt  is  obtained  in  colourless  rhomboidal  plates,  as  in  the  figure, 

often  four  inches  across,  which  are  anhy- 
drous. It  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of 
cold  water.  When  heated  to  about  4d(r. 
it  melts  into  a  colourless  liquid,  which  is 
poured  into  cylindrical  silver  n^oulds,  and 
congealing,  forms  the  sticks  of  lufuir  catu^ 
tic  used  in  surgery.  This  fused  sah  should 
be  snow-white ;  it  is  not  affected  by  light  unless  organic  matter  h^ 
present,  as  has  been  fully  shown  by  Scanlan  ;  hot  with  organic  mat- 
ter it  soon  becomes  quite  black,  silver  being  reduced.  It  is  hence 
used  as  marking  ink,  and  for  staining  hair  black.  When  strongly 
heated,  nitrate  of  silver  is  totally  decomposed.  It  yields  its  oxy- 
gen readily  to  combustible  bodies ;  thus,  if  a  few  grains  of  it  be  laid 
on  an  anvil  with  a  little  bit  of  phosphorus,  and  struck  with  a  ham* 
mer,  it  explodes  violently.  Its  solution  is  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  all  deoxidating  agents.  • 

Hyponitrite  of  Silver^  Aff.O. .  N.O3,  is  obtained  in  granular  cry«* 
tals  by  adding  the  soda  salt  prepared  by  melting  nitrate  of  soda  (9. 
428)  to  a  Jboiling  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  filtering  while 
very  hot. 

fribasic  Phosphate  of  Silver^  3Ag.O.  +  P.O5,  is  the  canary-yellow 
precipitate,  produced  by  adding  a  tribasic  phosphate  of  soou  to  d 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.    Its  relations  to  the  other  phosphates 
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of  silvery  and  to  the  silver  test  for  arseniCs  have  been  noticed  in  p. 
298  and  381. 

^rseniaie  of  iSft/Mr,  3Ag.O.-4-A8.0^  is  precipitated  as  a  reddish- 
^rown  powder  on  adding  any  solution  of  an  arseniate  to  a  solutioa 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  Its  formation  is  one  of  the  most  characteristie 
properties  of  arsenic  acid. 

Arsenite  of  Silver^  H.O.  •  2Ag.0. 4-As.0(,  is  produced,  as  has  been 
noted  in  p.  401,  by  adding  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  to  the  am* 
moniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  arsenite  of  potash  to  nitrate  of  sil* 
ver.  It  is  a  canary-yellow  powder,  soluble  in  ammonia  and  in  ni» 
trie  acid.  When  heated,  it  first  yields  water  and  becomes  brown; 
then  it  gives  oxygen,  arsenious  acid,  and  leaves  metallic  silver. 

Salts  of  Mercttry, 

Chloride  of  Mercury.  Corrosive  Sublimate — Hg.Cl.  $  £q.  nod's  ot 
136*9 — may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  red  oxide  of  mercnry  in  mo- 
fiatic  acid,  and  evaporating.  It  crystallises  in  long  right*rhombie 
prisms,  generally  opaque.  It  may  also  be  very  economically  pre* 
pared  by  dissolving  the  basic  sulphate  (turpeth  mineral)  in  strong 
muriatic  acid,  and  crystallizing  ^  the  sulphate  of  mercury  remains  in 
the  mother  liquor,  and  may  be  again  converted  into  basic  sulphate 
by  the  action  of  water.  The  corrosive  sublimate  is,  however,  gen* 
erally  prepared,  for  pharmaceutic  purposes,  by  the  dry  way,  as  fol- 
lows :  sulphate  of  mercury,  Hg.O. .  S.0„  is  to  be  well  mixed  wiA 
its  own  weight  of  common  salt,  Na.Cl.,  and  the  mixture  introduced 
into  a  wide-necked  glass  retort,  or,  on  the  large  scale,  into  a  stone- 
ware pot,  to  which  a  globular  glass  head  is  attached.  The  retott 
or  pot,  being  bedded  in  sand,  is  gradually  heated  to  redness ;  decern* 
position  occurs,  the  chlorine  of  the  common  salt  combining  with  the 
mercury,  while  the  sodium  takes  the  oxygen  and  actd ;  we  have 
therefore  formed  Hg.GL,  which  sublimes  into  the  head,  forming  a 
msss  of  prismatic  crystals,  which,  being  partly  fused  by  the  heat,  e«* 
here  strongly  together,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  which  remains  behind  | 
Hg.O.  .  S.O,  and  Na.Cl.  giving  Hg.Cl.  and  Na.0. .  S.O3. 

The  sublimed  chloride  of  mercury  crystallizes  in  a  rigfat-rhomUe 
prism,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5*4  $  it 
melts  at  509^,  and  boils  at  dfiS"".  The  specific  gravity 
of  its  vapour  is  9420.  It  dissolves  in  two  parts  of 
boiling  and  in  twenty  of  cold  water  |  the  hot  solution 
crystallizes,  on  cooling,  in  prisms  of  a  diflferent  form 
from  that  of  the  sublimed  salt ;  it  is  therefore  dimorph- 
ous ;  it  is  soluble  in  2^  parts,  of  cold  alcohol,  and  in 
three  parts  of  cold  ether  |  it  dissolves  much  more 
readilv  in  muriatic  acid  and  in  solutions  of  the  aika^  ^^ 

line  chlorides  than  in  pure  water,  as  it  forms  with  these  bodief 
double  salts,  which  are  very  soluble  $  of  these,  the  double  chloride 
of  mercury  and  ammonium,  sal  alembroihy  m  employed  in  pharmacy. 
It  will  be  speciallv  described  hereafter.  A  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  yields  all  the  reactions  of  a  salt  of  the  red  oxide  of  mer- 
cury, described  in  p.  403.  When  a  small  quantity  of  potash  is  ad- 
ded to  a  solution  of  sublimate,  a  brown  precipitate  faus,  which  by 
boiling  becomes  black  aod  crystalline ;  the  same  substance  may  be 
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formed  by  boiiiiig  red  oxide  of  mercury  in  a  solution  of  sublimate  $ 
it  is  an  oxychloride  of  mercury^  whose  formula  is  Hg.Cl.+3Hg.O. 

If  a  solution  of  sublimate  be  treated  by  a  small  quantity  of  sulpho* 
ret  of  hydrogen,  a  precipitate  forms,  at  fir^t  brownish,  but  which  ul* 
tiraately  becomes  quite  white,  provided  there  be  sublimate  in  excess; 
it  is  a  c/Uorosidphurety  of  which  the  formula  is  Hg.Gl.+2Hg.S. 

Subchloride  of  Mercury.  Calomel.— Kg JCI  Eq.  2974.-3  or  238-3 
This  important  medicinal  agent  may  be  prepared  either  by  precipi- 
tation or  by  sublimation.  For  the  former  object,  nine  parts  of  mer- 
cury are  to  be  digested  in  eight  parts  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*25, 
without  heat,  until  no  more  mercury  appears  to  dissolve,  and  the 
liquor  begins  to  assume  a  yellow  colour }  eight  parts  of  commoa 
salt  are  next  to  be  dissolved  in  250  parts  of  boiling  water,  to  which 
a  little  muriatic  acid  may  be  added :  these  solutions  being  mixed, 
the  calomel  immediately  precipitates,  and  thus  prepared,  it  is  abso- 
lutely pure.  The  mercury  dissolving  in  the  nitric  acid,  forms  nitrate 
of  the  suboxide,  and  by  the  chloride  of  sodium,  nitrate  of  soda  and 
•nbchloride  of  mercury  are  formed  ^  Hg^O. .  N.O5  and  Na.Cl.  giving 
Hg,Cl.  and  Na.O.  .  N.Oj. 

To  obtain  calomel  by  sublimation,  four  parts  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate may  be  rubbed  up  with  three  parts  of  mercury,  so  intimately 
that  no  trace  of  metal  shall  be  visible ;  and  the  mixture  being  intro- 
duced into  an  earthen  pot  to  which  a  glass  head  is  fitted,  heat  is 
to  be  gradually  applied  until  the  materials  have  all  sublimed.  In 
this  operation,  Hg.Cl.  combining  directly  with  Hg.,  gives  Hgfil. 
The  union  is  never  perfected  by  the  first  sublimation,  and  the  prod- 
uct is  to  be  again  powdered,  well  mixed,  and  again  sublimed.  The 
process  followed  by  the  British  pharmacopoeias  is  different,  and  is 
best  carried  on  in  the  following  proportions :  Thirty-one  parts  of 
dry  sulphate  of  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  (persulphate)  are  to  be  in- 
timately mixed  with  twenty  and  one  third  parts  of  metallic  mercury 
and  twenty  parts  of  fused  common  salt,  and  the  whole  rubbed  to- 
pfether  until  the  mercurial  globules  totally  disappear.  This  method 
IS  the  same  as  the  former  in  principle,  except  that  the  corrosive 
sublimate  is  generated  only  when  required  to  combine  with  the  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  mercury  to  form  calomel.  The  sublimation  is 
carried  on  as  described  above.  The  sublimed  mass  is  always  con- 
taminated with  some  undecomposed  sublimate.  Hence  it  must  be 
carefully  levigated,  and  washed  with  boiling  water  as  long  as  the 
washings  give  any  milkiness  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  wa- 
ter of  ammonia. 

The  precipitated  calomel  is  a  pure  white  pow- 
der. When  sublimed,  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass, 
whose  primitive  form,  as  in  the  figure,  is  a  square 
prism.  It  is  insoluble  in  water;  and  the  mi- 
nute division  of  the  sublimed  calomel  may  be 
elegantly  secured  by  conducting  its  vapour  into 
a  vessel  containing  boiling  water,  by  the  vapour 
of  which  it  is  suddenly  condensed,  and  falls  as 
an  excessively  fine  powder.  Its  specific  gravi- 
ty is  6»5.  The  presence  of  sublimate  in  the  cal- 
omel of  the  shops  is  detected  by  boilinff  for  a  few 
minutes  in  alcohol,  and  adding  to  the  alcoholic  li* 
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qoor  some  water  of  ammonia,  which  gives  a  white  precipitate  if 
eorro$ive  sablimate  be  present.  By  boiling*  with  muriatic  acid,  or 
with  solution  of  common  salt  or  sal  ammoniac,  calomel  is  gradually 
decomposed  into,  sublimate,  which  dissolves,  and  metallic  mercury, 
which  remains  behind. 

Th£  Bromide  and  Subbromide  of  Mercar%^  Hg.Br.  and  HgiBr.,  may  be  prepared, 
the  first  by  aciing  directly  on  mercuty  with  bromine,  when  a  colourless  solution  is 
obtained,  which  gives  prismatic  cr]rstals  by  evaporation ;  the  second,  by  decompo- 
sing nitrate  of  the  suboxide  by  bromide  of  potassium.  These  bodies  resemble  com- 
pletely sublimate  and  calomel  in  their  properties. 

Iodide  of  Mercvry.  Red  JoAVte— Hg.L ;  Eq.  2845-0  or  228-0— may 
be  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  its  elements,  even  without 
heat,  by  trituration  together  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol.  It  is  then 
dark  red,  but  may  be  obtained  of  a  brilliant  red  colour  by  precipi- 
tating  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  an  equivalent  of  iodide 
of  potassium.  An  excess  of  the  latter  redissolves  the  precipitate, 
as  it  forms  a  double  salt  ^.I.+Hg.L),  soluble  in  water,  and  crystal 
lizable  in  octohedrons.  The  iodide  of  mercury  is  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter 5  when  heated,  it  fuses  and  sublimes,  condensing  in  a  crystalline 
mass,  formed  of  rhomboidal  plates,  which,  when  broken  or  scratch* 
ed,  gradually  become  red,  breaking  up  into  a  number  of  minute 
crystals  of  a  different  form.  It  is  some\^at  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
abundantly  in  aqueous  hydriodic  acid.  A  hot  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  dissolves  much  more  than  the  atomic  proportion  of  it  \ 
the  excess  crystallizes  in  long,  red,  square  prisms,  according  as  the 
solution  cools.  It  dissolves  also  in  a  strong  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  with  which  it  combines  in  two  proportions.  It  forms  a 
class  of  double  salts,  equally  extensive  with  that  produced  by  cor- 
rosive sublimate. 

Subiodide  of  Mercury^  HgjI.,  may  be  formed  by  triturating  iodine 
with  mercury,  or^by  precipitating  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
bv  a  slight  excess  of  nitrate  of  the  suboxide  of  mercury.  It  is  an 
Olive-green  powder,  which  is  resolved  by  heat  into  metallic  mercu- 
ry and  iodide,  and  is  similarly  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  iodido 
of  potassium,  with  which  the  iodide  of  mercury  formed  combines. 

Seaquiodide  of  Mercury^  or  Yellow  Iodide, — Hg4l9  or  2Hg.I.4-HffsI« 
To  obtain  this  substance,  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  to  which 
half  as  much  iodine  as  it  already  contained  has  been  added,  is  to  be 
decomposed  by  a  slight  excess  of  a  solution  of  the  subnitrate  of 
mercury.  The  bright  yellow  powder  which  precipitates  must  be 
dried  cautiously  with  little  exposute  to  li^ht.  By  means  of  a  solu* 
tion  of  iodide  of  potassium,  it  is  resolved  into  red  iodide  and  me^ 
tallic  mercury.  The  reaction  by  which  it  is  formed  is  that,  of  the 
subiodide  first  produced,  by  the  K.I.  and  Hg^O.  .  N.O^,  one  half  is 
converted  into  red  iodide  by  the  additional  atom  of  iodine  which, 
is  suoplied  ;  2(K.L)-f  I.  and  2(Hg90.  .  N.OO  giving  2rK.O.  .  N^Og) 
and  Hgzl.  +  2Hg.I.    This  preparation  is  employed  in  pharmacy. 

A  preparation  which  has  been  proposed  by  Donovan,  under  the 
name  of  lodo^kydrargyrate  of  ^rsenic^  is  prepared  by  rubbing  togeth- 
er 6*08  grs.  arsenic,  15*38  grs.  of  mercury,  and  50  grs.  iodine,  with 
a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  until  they  combine,  and  then  adding  eight 
ounces  of  water  with  a  few  drops  of  hydriodic  acid ;  a  solution  is 
obtained,  at  first  coloiirless,  but  soon  becoming  yellowish-brown  by 
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tight,  from  iodine  heitkg  set  free.  This  preparation  is  not  a 
ical  compound  ;  but  the  iodide  of  arsenic  being  decomposed  by  thm 
water,  the  iodide  of  mercury  is  dissolred  by  the  hydr iodic  ackl 
formed,  while  arsenious  acid  exists  free  in  the  solution. 

Sulphate  of  Mercury— ILa.O. .  S.O35  Eq.  1867  or  149-6— is  produ- 
ced by  boiling  oil  of  Yitriel  on  mercury,  until  it  is  converted  into  a 
white  saline  mass,' which  requires  to  be  finaUy  heated  nearly  to  red- 
ness to  expel  the  excess  of  acid.  Sulphurous  acid  is  evolved,  Hg« 
and  2S.0s  giving  Hg.O.  .  S.O,  and  S.O,  \  but  this  may  be  avoided 
by  adding  from  time  to  time  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  by  which 
oxygen  will  be  supplied.  This  salt  forms  a  white  powder,  not  erya* 
lalJine  \  at  a  full  red  heat  it  is  resolved  into  mercury,  sulphurous 
%eid,  and  oxygen.  Its  use  is  extensive  in  preparing  calomel  and 
anUimate.  6y  a  large  quantity  of  water  it  is  decomposed  into  fre« 
acid  and  basic  sulphate^  turpeth  mineral^  3Hg.0.+S.0s,  which  is  a 
bright  yellow  powder,  which,  when  heated  with  muriatic  acid,  gives 
neutral  sulphate  and  corrosive  sublimate,  2H.C1.  and  f9Hg.0.+S* 
Of)  producing  2Hg.Ch  and  Hg.O. .  S.Og,  water  being  tormed  (see 
p.  461). 

Subaulpkaie  of  Mercury— Hgfi. .  S.O3 — Sulphate  of  the  Black  Oap- 
ide  may  be  formed  by  heating  metallic  mercury  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
provided  the  heat  do  not  pass  beyond  212  ;  or  by  mixing  strong 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  the  black  oxide  ar.d  of  sulphate  of  soda.  It 
is  a  white  powder,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  by  which  it  is 
BOt  decomposed,  and  is  thereby  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
•alt. 

titrate  of  Mercury,  J^itrate  of  the  Red  Oxide, — 2Hg.O.  .  N.Os-f- 
2  Aq.  This  salt  is  formed  when  mercury  is  dissolved  in  an  excess 
ef  nitric  acid  with  heat.  It  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  plates,  which 
are  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  Its  so- 
lution is  decomposed  when  diluted,  a  basic  nitrate  of  the  Red  Oxids 
being  precipitated  of  a  bright  canary  colour,  and  having  the  forma- 
la  HO. .  N.O^-f  3Hg.O.  lif  this  powder  be  boiled  with  mach  water, 
a  still  more  basic  salt  is  formed,  which  has  the  formula  N.Ofl4-6Hg« 
O.  Both  this  salt  and  the  sulphate,  when  heated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  not  in  excess,  give  white  basic  compounds,  like  the  chlo- 
posulphuret  (p.  464),  having  the  formuls  Hg.O. .  N.05  +  2Hg.S.  and 
Hg.O. .  S.0s+2Hg.S. 

Subnitrate  of  Mercury,  J^itrate  of  the  Black  Oxide, — ^When  mercu- 
ry is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  without  any  heat,  ojr  with  only 
as  much  as  sustains  a  very  moderate  action,  the  black  oxide  forms, 
and  may  unite  with  the  nitric  acid  in  various  proportions.  1st.  If* 
there  be  nitric  acid  in  excess,  the  solution  gives  by  cautious  evapo* 
mtion  clear  transparent  rhombs  of  neutral  subnitrate^  having  the  for- 
mula Hg^..  .  N.O5+2H.O.  2d.  If  there  be  an  excess  of  mercury, 
large  opaque  white  rhombic  prisms  sometimes  form,  which  have  th# 
composition  (3Hg20.+2N.Ofi+3H.O.).  3d.  By  letting  this  solution 
stand,  these  crystals  gradually  disappear,  and  very  small  canary- 
yellow  crystals,  nearly  spherical,  with  numerous  brilliant  facets,  are 
produced:  this  is  a  basic  salt,  the  formula  being  H.O. .  N.054-2Hg« 
O.  This  salt  may  also  be  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  either 
the  first  or  second  \  both  being  decomposed  into  free  acid^  and  the 
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basic  salt,  which  is  not  farther  altered  even  by  boiling  water.  The 
second  salt  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  compound  of  the  first  and  third, 
since  (3Hg80.+2N.O6+3H.0.)=(Hg,0. .  N.O5+2H.O0+(H.O.  .N. 
Os+2HgaO.). 

SuhchronuUe  of  Mcrairy^  HgjO.+Cr.Os,  produced  by  miziog  solutions  of  chro*- 
male  of  potash  and  subnitrate  of  mercuiy,  is  a  bright  oraoge  powder,  insoluble  in 
water;  when  heated  to  redness,  it  gires  on  mercniy  and  oxygen,  and  chromic  oxide 
of  a  tine  green  colour  remains  (p.  d72). 

Red  nitrate  of  mercury  combmes  with  iodide  of  mercury  to  form  a  double  salt, 
which  is  ibrmed  by  half  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  mercuric  salt  by  iodide  of  po> 
taasium,  and  boiling  untu  the  precipitate  redissolves ;  on  cooling,  the  new  salt  is  de- 
posited in  brilliant  red  crystalline  scales,  which  are  decomposed  by  much  water. 

Salts  of  Gold. 

Percklon'de  of  Gold, — Au.Clg.  When  gold  is  dissolved  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  very  cautiously  to  dry* 
ness,  this  salt  remains  as  a  ruby-red  crystalline  mass,  which  dissolves 
with  a  yellowish-red  colour  in  water.  Its  solution  is  acid,  and  is 
decomposed  by  the  light,  and  by  all  deoxidizing  agents.  It  combines 
with  muriatic  acid,  and  forms  a  deep  yellow  liquor,  from  which 
the  acid  chloride  of  Gold  crystallizes  in  long  yellow  needles.  .It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  from  which  last  solution  it  is  depos- 
ited in  the  metallic  state  on  evaporation,  the  chlorine  combining  with 
the  ether.  In  this  way  some  forms  of  gilding  are  effected,  as  on 
steel.  The  chloride  of  gold  combines  with  many  other  chlorides, 
forming  double  salts.  The  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium,  Au.Gls+ 
K.C1.+5  Aq.,  crystallizes  in  orange-red  striated  rectangular  prisms. 
It  efHoresces  in  the  air,  and  may  be  obtained  anhydrous;  it  is  then 
ruby-red.  Chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  (Na.Cl.+Au..Cls+4  Aq.) 
forms  crystals  of  the  same  form  and  colour,  but  which  do  not  ef- 
floresce :  when  heated,  they  fuse  in  their  water  of  crystallization. 

Subc/doride  of  Gold^  Au.CL,  is  produced  by  heating  the  chloride  to 
about  450 "*  in  a  porcelain  dish,  stirring  it  very  carefully  until  no 
more  chlorine  is  given  off.  It  is  a  yellowish- white  mass,  insoluble 
in  water,  bv  which  it  is  gradually  decomposed  into  chloride  and 
metallic  gold.  It  is  in  this  way  only  that  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold  perfectly  free  from  an  excess  of  acid  can  be  obtained. 

Jo'lides  of  Cfdi/. --When  solutions  of  chloride  of  gold  and  iodide  of  potassium  are 
mixed,  a  greenish  precipitate  occurs  of  suModide  ^  Gold^  Au.I.,  while  two  thirds  of 
the  iodine  become  free.  If  the  iodide  of  potassium  be  in  great  excess,  however,  the 
iodine  and  subiodide  are  both  redissolred,  and  a  double  salt  obtained,  which  crystal- 
lizes, and  which  contains  iodide  of  Gold;  its  formula  is  K.I.-{-Au.Is;  by  the  cautious 
addition  of  chloride  of  gold  to  a  solution  of  this  salt,  a  greenish  precipitate  may  be 
obtained  without  any  liberation  of  iodine,  and  which  hence  must  be  the  iodide. 

The  oxides  of  gold  do  not  act  as  bases,  and  the  general  nature  of  the  salts  which 
they  form,  as  acids,  has  been  noticed  In  p.  406. 

Salts  of  Palladium, 

Chloride  of  Palladium^  Pd.Cl.,  is  formed  by  dissolving  palladium  in  nitromuriatic 
ccid.  Its  solution  is  deep  brown,  and  it  forms,  by  evaporation,  a  crystalline  mass; 
by  the  action  of  a  small  quantity  of  caustic  alkali,  a  basic  salt,  or  oxyddoridje  of  Pal' 
ladium,  Pd.Cl.-|-3Pd.O.+4  Aq.,  is  produced ;  it  is  a  brown  powder,  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter. The  chloride  of  palladium  combines  with  other  chloriaes  to  form  double  salts: 
when  heated  to  about  600°,  it  abandons  half  its  chlorine,  and  subchhride  of  Palladia 
nm  remains,  an  olive-brown  powder  insoluble  in  water.  By  a  strong  red.  heat  this 
•  is  totally  decomposed. 

DeviochJUrride  of  PaUadiumy  Pd.Clg,  is  formed  when  the  chloride  of  palladium  is 
gently  heated  with  aqua  regia ;  it  forms  a  dark  brown  liquor,  which  gives,  with  a 
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solution  of  chloride  of  potasdimi,  a  sparingly  soluble  double  salt,  K.Cl.+Pd.Cl& 
This  deutochloride  cannot  be  obtained  solid,  its  solution  giving  off  chlorine,  an4 
chloride  remainin|^. 

Iodide  of  PaUadiwm.,  Pd.I.,  is  a  black  powder,  obtained  by  double  decompositioo. 
It  forms  double  salts  with  other  iodides.  By  heat  it  is  decomposed,  without  form- 
ing any  subiodide. 

StUpkeUe  ofPalladmm.  Pd.O. .  S.Os,  is  produced  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  a  mix- 
ture of  nitnc  and  sulphuric  acids.  By  evaporation,  a  saline  mass  is  obtained, 
which  is  decomposed  by  water.  ^ 

NiirtUe  ofPauadium,  Pd.O. .  N.O5,  is  obtained  by  acting  on  the  metal  with  nitric 
acid.  At  first  it  dissolves  without  any  evolution  or  gas,  forming  a  deep  olive  liquor; 
but  when  heated,  it  gives  off  N.Oi,  and  becomes  brown.  The  nitrate  of  paUadivm 
is  decomposed  by  water,  giving  l>asic  salts. 

Salts  of  Platinum. 

ProtocMoride  of  Platinum^  Pt.CL,  is  formed  by  exposing  the  bi- 
chloride, in  fine  powder,  to  a  temperature  of  about  500°  in  a  porce- 
lain dish,  and  frequently  stirring ;  one  half  of  the  chlorine  being 
evolved,  a  greenish  olive  powder  is  produced,  which  is  the  proto- 
chloride,  ft  is  insoluble  in  water ;  by  a  red  heat  it  is  resolved  into 
chlorine  and  metallic  platinum.  If  the  bichloride  be  exposed  only 
to  a  temperature  of  about  400^,  water  dissolves  from  out  of  the  re- 
sulting mass,  a  substance  which  colours  it  intensely  brown,  and 
which  is,  probably,  a  sesquichloride,  Pt^Cla. 

Bichloride  of  Platinum, — Pt.Clg.  This  salt  is  produced  by  dis- 
solving platinum  in  nitromuriatic  acid.  The  solution,  when  free 
from  excess  of  acid,  is  intensely  yellow ;  on  evaporation,  it  gives  a 
crystalline  deliquescent  mass.  This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  is  so  used  for  the  detection  of  potash  (p.  339).  It  combines 
with  other  chlorides,  forming  double  saks,  of  which  some  possess 
considerable  interest.  Those  with  chloride  of  potassium,  K.C1.+ 
Ft.Glj,  and  with  sal  ammoniac,  N.H4Cl.+Pt.Cl2,  are  precipitated  as 
yellow  powders  from  strong  solutions,  or  as  minute  octohedral  or- 
ange-red crystals  from  dilute  solutions  of  those  alkalies,  and  are 
hence  used  for  their  detection.  These  salts  are  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol. The  sodium  double  salt  (Na.Cl.+Pt.Cls)  is,  on  the  contrary, 
easily  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  water. 

The  Iodides  of  Platinum  are  black  powders,  insoluble  in  water,  formed  by  die 
double  decomp^tion  of  iodide  of  potassium  wi&  the  respective  chlorides.  The 
biniodide  combines  with  iodide  of  potassium  to  fonn  a  double  salt  K.I. -fPt.lt,  which 
dissolves  in  water,  giving  a  solution  so  deeply  claret-coloured  that  it  may  serve  to 
detect  a  very  minute  trace  of  platinum  in  solution. 

Although  many  oxygen  salts  of  platinum  are  described  in  the  systematic  books 
(Milphate,  nitrate,  &c.),  I  consider  tnat  we  possess  no  accurate  knowledge  whatever 
of  that  class  of  combinations. 

Salts  of  Iridium  and  Rhodium. 

There  are  four  chlorides  of  iridium.  The  protochkride^  Ir.Cl.,  is  prepared  by 
heating  metallic  iridium  to  redness  in  chlorine ;  it  is  an  olive-green  body,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  combines  with  other  chlorides  to  form  double  salts.  The 
ioqwichloride^  IrsCls,  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  sesquioxide  in  muriatic  acid.  It  ii 
a  brown  crystalline  substance,  volatile,  and  forming  double  salts.  The  bichloride^ 
Ir.Cli,  is  produced  when  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  former  Is  treated  with  aqua 
regia.  It  forms  a  dark  brown  solution,  giving,  when  dried,  a  black  mass.  It  gives 
with  chloride  of  potassium  a  sparingly  soluble  double  salt  in  black  octohedral  crvs- 
tals.  The  perchloride,  I.Cls,  is  not  Imown  except  in  the  state  of  a  double  salt,  K.&1. 
+I.CU,  which  is  produced  by  processes,  for  which  I  refer  to  the  laiger  systematis 
works. 

The  protoxide,  sesquioxide,  and  deutoxide  of  iridium  form  salts  with  the  oxygen 
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tcids;  ihe  solations  of  the  first  class  being  green  or  purple,  those  of  the  second  elaas 
blood-red,  and  those  of  the  third  orange,  prodnce  the  variety  of  tints  which  gives  the 
name  Iridium  to  the  metal ;  thev  are  not  otherwise  important. 

Saquichloride  of  Rhodium^  RsCls,  is  prepared  b^  decomposing  the  double  chloride 
of  rhodium  and  potassium  by  hydrofluosilicic  actd.  The  filtered  liquor  gives,  when 
evaporated,  a  brown-red  mass,  destitute  of  crystalline  stincture;  by  heat  it  is  com- 
pletely decomposed.  It  combines  with  other  chlorides  to  form  well-defined  double 
salts,  such  as  that  2K.01.4-R«Cl3-H2  Aa.  formed  by  acting  on  metallic  riiodium  and 
chloride  of  potassium  by  aqua  regia.  when  metallic  rhodium  alone  is  treated  by 
chlorine,  a  rose-red  powder  is  obtained,  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  which  is  a  sim- 
ilar compound  of  protochloride  and  sesquichloride  of  rhodium,  R4Cl6=3R.Cl.-f- 
B4CI8. 

By  igniting  metallic  rhodium  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  a  double  salt  is  obtained, 
which  does  not  crystallize.  The  nitrate  01  rhodium  is  a  oark  red  deliquescent  salt, 
which  gives  with  nitrate  of  soda  a  double  salt  in  dark  red  crystala 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ON  THB  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  ORGANIC  BODIES. 

Organic  bodies  are  distinguished  generally  by  a  much  greater 
^complexity  of  composition  than  occurs  in  substances  of  mineral  or« 
igin.  Except  in  the  case  of  carbonic  oxide,  there  is  no  example  of 
an  atom  of  an  organic  compound  containing  but  two  simple  atoms ; 
and  carbonic  acid  and  cyanogen  are  the  only  examples  of  an  organ- 
ic atom  being  formed  by  three  elementary  atoms.  On  the  contrary, 
the  number  of  simple  atoms  entering  into  the  composition  of  an  or- 
ganic body  is  sometimes  very  great :  thus  an  equivalent  of  oleic  acid 
contains  270  simple  atoms ;  an  atom  of  albumen  is  formed  of  883 
simple  atoms;  an  atom  of  spermaceti  includes  468  simple  atoms; 
numbers  to  which  we  find  no  form  of  combination  approaching  in 
inorganic  compounds. 

Besides  this  greater  complexity  of  constitution,  organic  bodies 
tre  distinguished  by  the  nature  of  their  elements.  I  have  had  oc- 
casion already  to  describe  as  inorganic  fifty-four  undecompounded 
bodies,  which,  by  their  reunion  in  various  proportions,  generate  the 
compound  substances  which  constitute  the  mineral  crust  of  the 
globe  ;  but  among  organic  bodies  we  meet  with  few  of  these.  Al- 
though equalling  in  number  and  surpassing  in  variety  of  properties 
the  mineral  species,  the  products  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king^- 
dom  may  be  looked  upon  as  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  six 
elements,  of  which  two,  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  are  met  with  but 
seldom ;  nitrogen  is  much  more  extensively  found,  especially  in 
animal  substances ;  oxygen  and  hydrogen  exist  in  almost  all ;  but 
the  element  which  is  peculiarly  organic,  and  which,  with  the  one 
exception  of  ammonia,  exists  in  all  bodies  derived  from  an  animal 
or  ves^etable  source,  is  Carbon,  It  is  henco  that  I  have  deferred  the 
description  of  carbon  and  its  compounds  until  I  could  pass  directly 
from  it  to  the  great  variety  of  organic  bodies  of  which  it  is  the  ba- 
sis. With  the  constituents  of  inorganic  bodies  it  has  but  an  acci- 
dental connexion ;  for,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  there  is  no  form  of 
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carbon  which  has  not  at  some  time  made  part  of  an  organized  being. 
Besides  these  six  elements  of  organic  bodies,  there  are  many  which 
enter  into  the  structure  of  animals  and  plants,  and  are  subservient 
in  an  important  degree  to  the  proper  performance  of  their  func- 
tions, without  being  really  constituents  of  their  organic  tissues  or 
secretory  products.  Thus  iodine  and  bromine  exist  in  many  ma- 
rine plants  and  sponges ;  common  salt  and  oxygen  salts  of  potash, 
soda,  lime,  and  magnesia  exist  in  most  animal  and  vegetable  juices  i 
phosphate  of  lime  constitutes  the  bony  skeleton  of  one,  and  carbo- 
nate of  lime  the  testaceous  covering  of  another  tribe  of  animals, 
while  silica  forms  the  solid  basis  of  some  of  the  lower  tribes  of  zo- 
ophytes. In  the  red  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  iron  is  an  essen- 
tial element,  and  the  same  metal  has  been  found  in  minute  quantity 
in  other  parts  of  animals ;  indications  of  fluorine  and  of  silica  have 
been  found  in  the  bones  and  teeth ;  but  in  all  these  instances,  ex- 
cept the  one  fact  of  the  iron  element  of  red  blood,  we  find  these 
saline  substances  to  be  contained  in  fluids  in  a  condition  of  mere 
physical  solution,  or  to  be  deposited  as  solids  in  the  bones  or  teeth 
m  a  purely  inorganic  form,  clearly  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
proper  state  of  organic  combination,  in  which  the  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  nitrogen  of  the  tissues  and  secretory  products  are 
united. 

Among  organic  bodies,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  three  class- 
es, which  differ  no  less  in  complexity  of  composition  than  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  formed,  and  their  relation  to 
organic  bodies.  These  are,  first,  those  bodies  which  are  directly 
elements  of  an  organized  and  living  being,  and  which,  while  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  appear  to  possess  the  power  of  elaborating,  from 
certain  nutritious  juices,  additional  material  similar  to  themselves. 
Such  are  the  organic  constituents  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  tis- 
sues and  of  the  blood,  which,  while  in  connexion  with,  and  form- 
ing portions  of  the  animal  or  plant,  participate  to  a  certain  degree 
in  its  vitality,  and  do  not  obey  the  laws  of  ordinary  affinity,  unless 
by  being,  in  the  first  instance,  killed  3  these  bodies  should  be  more 
properly  called  organized  than  merely  organic  ;  their  chemical  rela- 
tions commence  only  when  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  most 
essential  character,  life.  They  are  organs  3  their  constitution  can- 
not be  expressed  in  formuls,  nor  their  properties  accounted  for  by 
analysis.  After  their  death  we  may  obtain  from  them,  by  chemical 
treatment,  a  variety  of  organic  bodies ;  but  that  they  were  composed 
of  these  bodies,  and  that  their  properties  resulted  from  the  combi- 
nation of  such  elements  as  we  extract  from  them,  it  would  be  false 
philosophy  to  imagine.  The  fibrine  and  albumen  'Of  the  blood,  the 
muscles,  and  the  cellular  tissues,  the  fatty  matter  of  the  brain,  per- 
form their  functions  in  virtue  of  vital  power,  and  not  of  any  chem- 
ical properties  they  possess.  The  albumen  of  the  egg  is  not  a  chem- 
ical substance,  but  a  delicately-constructed  mass,  destined  to  be 
transmuted  into  the  organs  of  the  chick,  and  by  participating  in  its 
life,  protected  from  putrefaction.  But  when  albumen  is  precipitated 
bv  corrosive  sublimate,  it  is  killed,  and  the  product  of  its  decompo- 
sition combines  with  the  oxide  of  mercury. 
This  class  of  bodies  have  their  origin,  therefore,  in  actions  purely 
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vital.  They  hare  a  structure  organic-molecular,  totally  difierent 
from  crystallization,  and  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  minute 
cells,  when  dead,  these  tissues  undergo  spontaneous  decomposi" 
tion,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  according  as  their  composition  is 
more  complex ;  hut  for  this  water  must  be  present.  Some  forms 
of  animal  tissue,  which  appear  to  lose  the  organized  structure  and 
ritality  with  which  they  were  at  first  formed,  are  capable  still  of 
remaining  in  connexion  with  the  living  system,  and,  although  dead, 
have  no  tendency  to  putrefy,  probably  from  not  being  in  any  de- 
cree soluble  in  water.  The  formation  and  growth  of  nails  and 
noofs,  hair  and  horns,  are  examples  of  the  important  uses  of  thia 
property. 

It  is  by  virtue  of  the  vital  forces  of  the  bodies  of  this  first  class, 
not  individually,  but  united  together  so  as  to  constitute  the  tissues, 
glands,  &c.,  of  plants  and  animals,  that  the  organic  bodies  of  the 
second  class  have  their  origin.  These  are  substances  produced  (se- 
creted) from  the  elements  by  which  organized  bodies  are  nourished, 
•  probably  by  the  union,  under  peculiar  conditions,  of  such  portions 
of  the  constituents  of  the  food  as  were  not  proper  or  proportioned 
to  be  assimilated  to  the  organized  tissues  of  the  living  being  itself. 
It  is  thus  that,  by  a  plant  which  uses  water,  carbonic, acid,  and  at* 
mospheric  air  as  nutriment,  after  the  assimilation  of  a  certain  quan* 
tity  of  their  constituents  to  its  proper  tissues,  sugsr,  starch,  and  al- 
bumen, adapted  for  the  nutrition  of  its  young,  may  be  formed  as 
secreted  products,  and  oils,  resins,  colouring  matters,  &c.,  rejected 
as  useless  or  injurious. 

The  third  class  of  organic  bodies  contains  those  which  are  evolv- 
ed by  the  chemical  decompositions,  whether  spontaneous  or  arti- 
ficial, to  which  substances  of  the  first  and  second  class  are  subject- 
ed. Thus  sugar,  by  fermentation,  yields  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid ; 
alcohol,  by  oxidation,  yields  acetic  acid,  or  aldehyd ;  acetic  acid, 
variously  treated,  produces  acetone,  or  alkarsin;  while  ligneous 
fibre  gives  origin,  when  heated,  to  a  crowd  of  organic  products,  of 
which  pyroxylic  spirit  is  an  example. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  contrast  these  classes  of  bodies  with  each 
other,  in  relation  to  the  forces  by  which  their  constitution  is  regu- 
lated, as  compared  with  the  simpler  forms  of  affinity  by  which  the 
actions  of  inorganic  elementa  are  controlled. .  In  the  first  there  is 
found  nothing  referrible  to  chemical  attraction ;  all  affinity  is  an« 
nulled  by  the  supremacy  of  life  and  organization.  Hence  it  is  only 
when  dead  that  such  bodies  can  be  analyzed,  and  by  treatment  with 
reagents  a  crowd  of  products  belonging  to  the  third  class  be  obtain- 
ed from  their  more  or  less  evident  decomposition.  No  matter, 
therefore,  how  perfect  our  mediate  or  immediate  analyses  of  such 
substances  may  be,  the  synthesis  of  such  bodies,  or  their  production 
bv  the  union  of  theirelements,  is  strictly  impossible  to  the  chemist. 
The  formation  pf  a  molecule  of  albumen  would  not  be  a  case  of 
chemical  combination,  but  of  the  formation  of  a  portion  of  an  or- 
ganized cell ;  it  would  require  not  merely  the  combination  of  its  el- 
ements, but  also  that  the  compound  should  have  life  imparted  to  it. 

In  relation,  however,  to  the  second  and  third  classes,  the  circum- 
atances  are  quite  dififerent;  although  we  cannot  trace,  precisely, 
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the  force  by  which  the  organized  tissaes  act  in  eliminating  from  a 
liquid  of  uniform  composition,  such  as  the  blood  or  sap,  the  varioas 
secretions  which  constitute  the  second  class,  yet  the  circumstan- 
ces of  their  formation  admit  of  being  ezaminea,  and  already  some 
insight  has  been  obtained  as  to  the  way  in  which  organic  bodies 
may  separate,  or  be  converted  into  others,  without  reference  to  the 
mere  affinities  of  their  elements,  by  means  of  the  influence  that  has 
been  already  described  as  catalytic  (p.  236,  tt  seq.) ;  in  this  way  the 
functions  of  organized  tissues  may  be  imitated,  and  a  true  synthesis 
of  organic  bodies  of  the  second  class  may  be  eflfected.  With  the 
bodies  of  the  third  class  we  find,  also,  that  the  circumstances  of 
their  formation  are  either  purely  artificial,  or  capable  of  being  easi* 
ly  imitated,  and  the  reactions  by  which  they  are  evolved,  although 
often  catalytic,  fall,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  under  the  rules  of  or- 
dinary affinity.  In  structure,  also,  the  bodies  of  the  second  and 
third  class  range  themselves  with  inorganic  compounds ;  those 
which  are  solid  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  obtained  crystallized,  and 
the  li(}uid  substances  possess  definite  freezing  and  boiling  points. 

Between  such  organic  bodies  and  mineral  substances  we  find  the 
greatest  similarity,  not  merely  in  their  physical  relations,  but  in 
chemical  properties  also.  The  great  classes  of  acids  and  bases  ex- 
ist, well  narked,  among  organic  bodies,  and  in  their  combinations 
with  each  other,  the  same  principles  of  multiple  and  equivalent 
combination  are  followed  as  hold  for  inorganic  compounds.  So 
perfect  is  the  analogy  of  general  characters,  that  it  has  long  been 
an  object  with  chemists  to  unite,  under  one  principle,  the  laws  of 
composition  of  org^anic  and  inorganic  bodies ;  and  as  the  character- 
istic distinction  of  mineral  substances  is  to  consist  of  a  series  of  el- 
ements which  are  respectively  combined,  two  and  two,  in  virtue  of 
their  opposite  affinities,  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the 
complex  constitution  of  organic  bodies  to  the  same  principle  of  bi- 
nary union,  by  supposing  that  certain  of  the  elements  are,  in  the 
first  instance,  grouped  together  so  as  to  form  a  single  molecule, 
and  that  this,  acting  as  a  simple  body,  combines  with  the  element 
which  remains.  It  is  from  the  discovery  of  cyanogen,  and  the  dis- 
cussions as  to  the  nature  of  the  ethers  and  of  the  ammoniacal  salts, 
that  we  must  date  the  positive  introduction  of  this  theory  of  com* 
pound  radicals  into  chemistry.  Its  utility  has  not  been  limited  to 
the  explanation  of  the  constitution  of  organic  bodies ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  applied  successfully  to  explain  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  numerous  classes  of  inorganic  compounds,  such  as  the 
compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  noticed  p.  292,  and  especially 
to  the  foundation  of  the  binary  theory  of  salts,  as  described  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter. 

Were  we,  however,  to  apply  the  theory  of  compound  radicals  in- 
discriminately to  explain  the  constitution  of  organic  bodies,  we 
should  be  liable  to  fall  into  continual  error.  The  criterion  which  I 
would  assume  as  decisive  of  the  constitution  of  an  organic  body  is, 
whether  certain  of  its  elements  may  be  exchanged  for  others,  iu  ac- 
cordance with  the  ordinary  laws  of  substitution  of  inorganic  bodies, 
and  thus  a  series  of  compounds  be  produced,  through  which  some 
elements  of  the  original  substance  shall  have  passed  untouchedi 
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and  from  which  again,  hy  suitable  reactions,  the  original  substance 
can  be  obtained  unaltered.  In  such  case  I  would  consider  those 
elements  which  remain'unaffected  as  being  strictly  united  with  each 
other,  and  constituting  a  compound  radical,  which,  combiniug  with 
other  bodies,  gives  origin  to  a  series  of  compounds  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive. Thus,  if  we  treat  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  CuHeO^,  by  chlorine, 
we  obtain  a  compound  CjfHsOaCl.,  which  gives,  with  iodide  or  sul- 

fihuret  of  potassium,  bodies  whose  formula  are  respectively  CfJUfi^ 
.  and  Ci^n^O^S.  Again  acted  on  by  oxygen,  it  gives  crystallized 
benzoic  acid,  C14HAO4,  or,  rather,  0,4^50,+ Aq.  Now  it  will  be  seen 
that,  throughout  this  whole  series,  the  element  C14HAO2  has  remained 
unaltered.  In  the  oil  it  was  combined  with  hydrogen )  in  benzoic  acid 
it  unites  with  oxygen ;  in  the  other  bodies  it  is  united  with  chlorine, 
iodine,  &c.,  and  from  these  the  oil  may  be  recovered  by  processes 
by  no  means  indirect.  Now  when  we  state  that  in  these  compounds 
the  elements  CuH^Oa  are  united,  first  with  each  other,  by  an  affin* 
ity  which  ordinary  reagents  cannot  overcome,  and  that  this  com- 
pound group  unites  with  the  simple  bodies,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  &c., 
by  an  affinity  so  much  weaker  that  they  can  be  readily  substituted 
for  each  olher,  we  state  only  an  established  fact,  and  m  denomina- 
ting the  group,  CuH^O^,  the  root  or  radical  of  the  series  of  bodies 
thus  produced,  we  involve  no  hypothetical  idea.  For  brevity,  we 
express  that  compound  radical  by  the  symbol  6z.,  and  we  term  it 
Benzyle  ;  we  write  the  formula  of  its  combinations,  respectively,  Bz. 
H.,  Bz.Cl.,  Bz.I.,  and  Bz.O.+Aq. 

But  we  mast  not  be  induced,  by  the  brilliancy  shed  on  certain 
branches  of  organic  chemistry  through  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple, to  transgress  the  boundaries  of  sound  induction.  There  are 
numerous  organic  compounds  in  which  I  believe  that  no  binary 
structure  exists,  and,  consequently,  to  which  the  theory  of  organic 
radicals  should  not  be  applied.  It  is  the  class  of  bodies  character- 
ized by  a  remarkable  indifference  to  combination,  and  which,  when 
decomposed  by  the  influence  of  reagents,  lose  not  merely  one  con- 
stituent and  gain  another  in  its  place,  but  are  totally  transformed 
into  new  compounds,  into  which  all  of  their  original  components 
enter,  and  towards  which  the  reagent  that  had  been  applied  fre- 
quently appears  indifferent,  so  that  the  action  appears  to  have  more 
tbe  character  of  catalysis  than  of  true  chemical  affinity.  Such  bod- 
ies are  gum,  sugar,  starch,  some  of  the  oily  and  colouring  matters, 
urea,  and  many  others :  treat  these  bodies  as  you  will,  there  are  no 
phenomena  of  true  replacement ;  they  may  be  decomposed,  but  bod- 
ies of  a  totally  different  type  are  formed,  and  the  original  substances 
cannot  be  regenerated. 

The  organic  radical  which  is  thus  assumed  as  the  basis  of  a  se- 
ries of  compounds,  acts  as  a  simple  body,  but  it  does  so  only  in  re- 
htion  to  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  forces  that  act  upon  it ;  it 
•nay  be  decomposed,  and  frequently  it  cannot  be  separated  from 
combination  without  total  decomposition ;  hence  few  compound 
radicals  can  be  isolated.  But  they  can  be  decomposed,  even  while 
«till  in  combination,  by  the  intervention  of  powerful  affinities ;  and 
this  decomposition  may  be  either  total,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of 
the  original  constitution  of  the  substance,  or  by  giving  origin  to 
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another  series  of  eombiiiations,  may  indicate  a  still  more  intimate 
constitution,  and  unveil  an  organic  radical  of  a  simpler  structure 
acting  as  the  basis  of  the  first. 

Thus  ive  have  seen  what  positive  grounds  there  are  for  admit 
tingr  benzyle,  Ci^H^Oi,  to  be  the  radical  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
and  of  benzoic  acid  ;  but  if  we  digest  oil  of  bitter  almoads  with 
ammonia,  all  oxygen  is  removed,  and  we  obtain  a  compound  of  ni 
trogen  with  the  body,  C  Mi,  which  may  also  be  obtained  in  other 
forms  of  combination.  Now  this  organic  substance,  Ct4Hs,  acts  as 
tha  basis  of  benzyle,  for  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  can  be  reproduced 
from  it ;  and  we  thus  obtain  evidence  of  three  stages  of  constitution 
in  benzoic  acid,  whose  formula  should  be  written,  therefore,  as  (C,^ 
H54-02)-!-0.  The  considerations  described  in  p.  291  point  out  a 
perfect  analogy  to  this  in  the  constitution  of  sulphuric  acid.  Re- 
auced  to  its  ultimate  elements,  its  formula  is  S.Oj ;  but  powerful  evi- 
dence shows  that  its  real  basis  is  sulphurous  acid,  and  not  sulphur, 
its  rational  formula  being  S.O^+O.  Now  here  the  primary  radical, 
CuHs,  corresponds  to  sulphur,  and  benzyle  to  sulphurous  acid  ;  the 
total  quantity  of  oxygen  in  such  acids  being  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, differing  in  order  and  intensity  of  combination  whh  the  ulti- 
mate radical.  If  we  add  to  these  considerations  the  view  of  salt- 
radicals,  and  consider  the  salts  of  benzoic  acid  as  expressed  by  the 
formula  Bz.Oj+M.,  as  that  of  the  sulphates  has  been  fihown  to  be 
S.O, .  Oj+M.,  we  observe  even  a  fourth  degree  to  which  the  mole- 
cular structure  of  the  complex  organic  radical  may  be  traced. 

It  is,  indeed,  when  applied  to  explain  the  constitution  of  the  or- 
ganic acids,  that  the  theory  of  compound  radicals,  as  employed  in 
the  new  views  of  the  constitution  of  oxygen  salts,  appears  most  in- 
teresting, as  the  anomalies  of  properties  and  composition  presented 
by  the  salts  of  the  organic  acids  were  more  numerous  and  more  ex« 
traordinary  than  any  which  the  mineral  acids  presented,  and  were, 
indeed,  totally  unintelligible,  until  illustrated  by  the  conjoined  in- 
vestigations of  Dumas  and  of  Liebig.  An  example  of  this  may  easi- 
ly be  selected.  Of  the  organic  acids,  the  majority  are  monobasic, 
but  there  are  also  many  bibasic  and  tribasic ;  thus  the  citric  acid, 
whose  formula  is  Gi^H^On,  combines  with  three  atoms  of  base ;  the 
meconic  acid,  CuH.O,,,  is  also  tribasic;  the  tartaric  acid,  C(»H40,o, 
and  the  mucic  acid,  CijH^Ou,  are  bibasic.  In  these  instances,  the 
quality  of  combining  with  many  atoms  of  base,  which  is  so  anoma- 
lous on  the  older  view,  necessarily  follows  from  the  formulae  of  the 
hydrated  acids,  which  become  respectively,  for  citric  acid,  Ci2H50,4 
-I-H3;  for  meconic  acid,  C,4H.O,4+H3;  for  tartaric  acid,  CiH40,j+Hj  j 
and  for  mucic  acid,  C,2H80,e+H2*  By  its  means  many  other  singu- 
lar properties  of  organic  acids  are  explained :  thus  there  appear  to 
exist  three  acids,  having  absolutely  the  same  composition  of  CjN. 
O.,  viz.,  the  cyanic,  the  fulminic,  and  the  cyanuric  acids ;  they  are 
isomeric ;  they  possess  excessively  different  properties.  Whence 
has  that  difference  its  rise  1  If  we  say  that  the  cyanic  acid  contains 
eyanoGfen  ready  formed,  and  that  the  others  do  not,  it  still  remains 
to  explain  the  isomerism  of  the  others ;  and  we  find  that  the  cyanic 
and  cyanuric  acids  are  transformed  into  each  other  by  the  slightest 
causes.     We  obtain,  however,  at  once  the  key  to  this  isomerism, 
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when  we  study  the  salts  formed  by  these  acids.  The  cyanie  aeid 
is  monobasic ;  its  hydrate  is  C2N.O.  +  H.O. :  the  fulminic  acid  is  bi- 
basid ;  its  hydrate  is  C4N2O2+2H.O. :  the  cyanuric  acid  is  tribasic  $ 
its  formula  is  CgNjOs-f  3H.0.  These  acids  are  thus  found  to  have 
difierent  atomic  weights ;  their  molecular  groups  are  ascertained  to 
contain  different  numbers  of  molecules,  and  hence  to  admit  of  to- 
tally distinct  internal  structure.  When  expressed  in  formulae  on 
the  binary  theory,  we  have  CaN.Oj+H.  for  the  cyanic,  C4N204+Ha 
for  the  fulminic,  and  CgNsOg+Hs  for  the  cyanuric. acid;  and  not 
merely  the  difference  in  nature  of  the  acids,  but  also  the  distinctive 
characters  of  their  salts  necessarily  result. 

Although  chemists  are  unanimous  in  regarding  the  principle  of  com- 
pound radicals  as  the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  organic  chemistry, 
yet  science  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point  when  the  principle  is 
adopted  by  all  in  the  same  form  of  detailed  application.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  few  specific  examples  of  that  principle  that  are 
not  still  open  to  discussion.  The  views  of  Berzelius  on  this  subject 
are  speciaJiy  of  importance.  He  considers  that  the  compound  rad- 
icals of  organic  bodies  consist  only  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen :  that  they  never  contain  oxygen.  Hence  he 
does  not  admit  the  existence  of  bensyle  in  benzoic  acid  or  in  oil 
of  bitter  almonds ;  he  considers  the  only  radical  to  be  the  carbo- 
hydrogen,  G14H5,  and  benzoic  acid  to  be  directly  GuHs+Os.  He 
looks  upon  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  as  containing  ready-formed 
benzoic  acid,  combined  with  the  true  hydmret  of  the  radical,  as  3 
(CuH^O,) =2(C.,H5  +  O3) + (ChHs+Hs).  The  chloride  of  benzyle  he 
looks  upon  as  an  oxychloride,  3{CiJAs  •  O^Cl.)  being  equal  to  2(Ci4H^ 
+Oj)  +  (C,4Hs-fCl3).  This  is  evidently  the  same  difference  of  view 
that  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sulphurous  acid  compounds,  which 
Berzelius  also  regards  as  more  complex.  Thus  the  chlorosulphu- 
rous  acid  is,  according  to  him,  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
a  terchloride  of  sulphur,  3(S.OjCl.)=^2S.Os-hS.Cl9;  and  so  in  all 
other  bodies  similarly  circumstanced. 

The  opinions  of  a  man  to  whose  extraordinary  industry  and  ge- 
nius we  owe  some  of  the  most  important  additions,  both  theoretical 
snd  practical,  that  science  has  received  since  the  epoch  of  Lavoisier, 
should  not  be  rejected  without  much  consideration ;  but  on  apply- 
ing those  ideas  to  express  the  constitution  of  the  crowd  of  bodies, 
containing  four  or  five  elements,  which  have  recently  been  discov- 
ered, we  are  led  to  suppositions  destitute  of  experimental  proof,  and 
yet  which,  assuming  the  existence  of  numerous  hypothetic  bodies 
of  anomalous  constitution,  and  combined  in  very  unusual  ways, 
would  require  for  their  legitimate  admission  into  science  a  very 
strong  body  of  experimental  evidence.  It  would  be  impossible  here 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  his  opinion  in  detail;  I  am  led  to  con- 
clude, from  the  consideration  of  the  whole  body  of  facts  which  bear 
upon  it,  that  it  is  inferior  in  power,  and  simplicity  of  explanation  of 
known  facts,  and  as  ah  instrument  of  discovery,  to  the  simpler  view 
of  the  constitution  of  organic  bodies  which  has  been  described ;  and 
being  thus  deficient  in  all  the  important  duties  of  a  sound  theory,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  reject  it. 

The  proposition  of  the  theory  of  types  by  Dumas  (see  p.  234) 

Ooo 
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will  probably  eonstitute  an  epoch  in  Bcience,  by  fixing  attention  on 
the  permanent  equivalency  of  an  organic  atom,  notwithstanding 
complete  alteration  in  the  nature  of  its  elements.  This  did  not  foh 
low  necessarily  from  the  theory  of  compound  radicals,  nor  does  the 
conservation  of  the  type  require  that  the  radical  be  preserved  unal* 
tered,  but  only  the  type  of  the  radical.  Thus,  when  aldehyd  is 
changed  into  chloral  (C4H4O2  into  C4H.  •  GlaOa),  the  type  is  preserved, 
since  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  of  chlorine ;  the 
radical  is  ahered,  since  acetyl,  C4H9,  is  changed  into  C4CI9,  but  the 
new  radical  is  still  constructed  on  the  type  of  the  original.  The 
theory  of  types,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of 
compound  radicals,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  it,  at  least  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  and  as  I  believe  it  to  have  been  proposed  by  Dumaa. 
The  bases  upon  which  it  rests  may  be  announced  as  follows : 

Ist.  That  the  hydrogen  of  a  compound  radical  may  be  replaced 
by  chlorine  or  by  oxygen,  A^c,  equivalent  for  equivalent,  and  a  new 
radical  thus  produced,  which,  being  constructed  on  the  same  type 
as  the  original,  will  have  the  same  general  laws  of  combination,  and 
will  hence  form  compounds  of  the  same  type  as  those  containing 
the  original  radical.  Thus,  from  CJi^  may  be  formed  €4013,  and 
these,  combining  with  oxygen  and  water,  form  C4H30.+Aq.  or  C4 
HsOj-fAq.,  and  C4CI3O -|-Aq.  or  C4Gls03+Aq. :  also,  by  uniting 
with  chlorine,  they  produce  G«H,C1.  and  C4CISCI. 

2d.  That  when  bodies  of  the  same  type,  and  containing  radicals 
of  the  same  type,  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  strong  affinities,  by 
which  their  constitution  is  broken  up,  the  resulting  products  are 
constituted  also  upon  the  same  plan,  although  differing  in  composi* 
tion ;  thus  C4H4O4,  when  heated  with  potash,  gives  2C.O2  and  C^H4 ; 
and  C4H.  .  CI3O4,  similarly  treated,  gives  2C.0,  and  CcH.Cls  i  the 
types  of  C2H.H3  and  CsH.Cl,  being  the  same,  and  containing  equiv- 
alent radicals. 

3d.  When  bodies  of  the  same  chemical,  though  of  different  me- 
chanical types,  or,  as  I  would  term  them,  bodies  of  the  same  natural 
families,  as  the  alcohols,  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  affinities  of 
equal  power,  the  bodies  generated  have  the  same  relation  to  one 
another  as  the  original  bodies  had ;  and  the  radicals  are  either  un- 
changed, or  all  changed  in  a  similar  degree.  Thus  from  wine  alco- 
hol (C4HSO2),  methylic  alcohol  (C2H4O4),  essential  oil  of  potato 
spirit,  C,oH,202,  and  ethal,  Cf^Hsflt^  there  are  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  potash  a  series  of  acids,  each  having  the  same  type  and 
containing  the  same  radical  as  its  alcohol ;  thus  the  acetic  acid  (G« 
H4O4),  the  formic  acid  (G2H2O4),  the  valerianic  acid  (CiJtlicO^j  and 
the  ethalic  acid,  GasH9204. 

Considered  in  this  way,  the  theory  of  types  is  an  important  ad- 
dition to  our  ideas  on  the  constitution  of  organic  bodies.  It  serves 
to  attach,  under  a  few  very  simple  principles,  numerous  classes  of 
compounds,  whose  composition  would  otherwise  appear  very  com- 
plex and  anomalous,  and  will  probably,  when  applied  to  the  study 
of  such  bodies  as,  not  containing  compound  radicals,  give  only  their 
molecular  group  as  a  mass  to  our  examination,  become  a  source  of 
still  more  important  additions  to  our  knowledge. 

Although  each  organic  substance  gives,  when  acted  on  by  re- 
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Agents,  products  which  are  characteristic  of,  and  often  peculiar  to 
itself,  yet  there  are  some  general  rules  which,  being  now  noticed, 
will  obviate  the  necessity  of  much  detail  hereafter. 

When  an  organic  substance  is  treated  with  dry  chlorine,  it  eithei 
combines  directly  with  the  gas,  or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  hy- 
drogen is  removed  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  that  of  the  chlorine 
absorbed.  Even  in  the  first  case,  the  direct  union  is  often  but  ap* 
parent,  and  arises  from  the  muriatic  acid  formed  combining  with 
the  true  product.  Thus  olefinnt  gas,  C4H4,  gives  the  oily  liquid  G4 
H4CI2 ;  but  this,  in  place  of  being  a  direct  combination,  consists  of 
C4H3CI.,  which  is  the  true  product  fdrmed  by  substitution  of  CI. 
for  H.,  but  is  united  with  the  H.Cl.  thus  generated. 

If  water  be  present,  it  influences  the  reaction  very  much,  being 
generally  decomposed.  In  some  cases,  all  the  chlorine  unites  with 
Its  hydrogen,  while  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  organic  sub- 
stance ;  but,  generally,  the  chlorine  unites  with  both  elements  of 
the  water,  forming  muriatic  acid,  which  remains  free,  and  hypochlo- 
rous  or  chlorous  acids,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  or- 
ganic product.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  presence  of  water  does 
not  appear  to  exercise  any  influence. 

When  an  organic  substance  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  always 
raised  to  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation.  Very  rarely  does  the  action 
stop  there.  Hydrogen  is  usually  separated,  and  oxygen  put  in  its 
place ;  while  the  new  products  formed  contain  usually  a  smaller 
number  of  molecules  than  the  original  organic  substance.  Thus 
gum  (C,sH,oO,o),  when  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  gives,  first,  by  sim- 
ple oxidation,  mucic  acid  (G,2H,oO,6) ;  but,  if  the  action  of  the  acid 
be  more  violent,  all  hydrogen  is  removed,  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen 
substituted,  thus  producing  CuOig,  the  elements  of  six  atoms  of  ox- 
alic acid. 

In  many  cases,  the  action  of  nitric  acid  is  not  limited  to  the  oxi- 
dation,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  organic  substances ;  but, 
by  the  removal  of  some  hydrogen  from  it,  in  combination  with  some 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid,  water  is  formed,  and  the  nitrogen, 
or  nitric  oxide,  or  nitrous  acid,  combines  with  the  remaining  organ- 
ic elements,  and  forms  new  products.  Thus,  from  napthaline  and 
benzine,  numerous  substances  containing  nitrogen  are  derived. 
This  fixation  of  nitrogen  may  occur  even  with  bodies  which  already 
contain  it ;  thus  indigo,  treated  with  nitric  acid,  produces  bodies, 
the  indigotic  and  the  picric  acids,  which  contain  a  larger  proportion 
of  nitrogen  than  the  indigo  itself. 

The  peroxides  of  manganese  and  lead  often  serve  to  oxidize  or- 
ganic bodies  in  a  more  regulated  manner  than  nitric  acid,  the  new 
substance  combining  with  the  protoxide  of  the  metal  i  thus,  b^  Pb. 
Ot,  uric  acid  is  decomposed  into  allantoin,  urea,  and  oxalic  acid. 

By  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potash,  the  oxidizement  of  organic 
substances  is  very  powerfully  eflTected ;  water  being  decomposed, 
its  hydrogen  evolved,  and  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  organic  body 
to  form  an  acid,  which  remains  combined  with  the  potash.  Thus 
alcohol,  CJlfii  and  2H.0.,  produce  acetic  acid,  C4H4O4,  and  H4  be* 
comes  free.  Often  the  organic  substance  is  merely  broken  up  into 
other  bodies  of  simpler  constitution,  as  when  tartaric  acid,  CJlflm 
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by  fusion  with  potash,  ie  decomposed  into  acetic  acid,  C4H4O4,  and 
oxalic  acid,  ^(CaOa).  In  every  case,  if  the  temperature  be  much 
raised,  carbonic  acid  is  one  of  the  products;  thus  acetic  acid  (C4H4 
O4)  separates  into  C4H4  and  2C.0s. 

The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  organic  bodies  may  be  jrery  dif- 
ferent, according  to  circumstances ;  thus  from  starch  we  may  ob- 
tain, by  a  me/ely  catalytic  influence,  gum,  grape-sugar,  and  ulti- 
mately sacchulmine.  In  these  cases,  the  sulphuric  acid  remains 
totally  unchanged  and  free,  but  generally  it  enters  into  combination 
with  the  organic  body,  either  without  decomposition,  as  in  the  sul- 
phovinic  and  sulphomethylie  acids,  or  else  water  is  formed  by  its 
reaction  on  the  organic  body,  which,  thus  deprived  'of  an  atom  of 
hydrogen,  combines  with  hyposulphuric  acid^  SsO^.  It  is  thus  that 
the  sulphurous  element  eusts  in  tne  sulphobenzoic  acid,  the  isethi- 
onic  acids,  de;c. 

If  an  organic  substance  containing  nitrogen  be  acted  on  by  these 
reagents  at  a  high  temperature,  this  is  generally  separated  undei 
the  form  of  ammonia  $  water  being  decomposed,  and  its  hydrogen 
so  applied,  while  its  oxygen  forms  the  ordinary  oxidized  organic 
products.  If  potash  be  the  reagent,  the  ammonia  is  expelled,  and  a 
salt  of  potash  with  the  new  organic  acid  remains  i  if  sulphuric  acid 
be  the  reagent,  the  organic  acid  is  set  free,  and  a  sulphate  of  am 
monia  remains. 

By  the  action  of  heat  upon  fixed  organic  compounds,  a  variety  of 
products  are  formed,  which  may  generally  be  described  as  formed 
by  the  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  as  carbonic 
acid,  and  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  as  water.  Hence  such  pyrogen- 
ic  products  are  always  richer  in  hydrogen  and  carbon  than  the  bod-^ . 
ies  they  are  formed  from,  and  of  less  acid  characters.  This  kind 
of  decomposition  will,  however,  require  to  be  described  in  a  dis- 
tinct chapter. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  CARBON,  AND  ITS  COMPOUNDS  WITH  OXYGEN,  eULPHUS,  AND  CHLOHINE, 

Carbon  exists  in  large  quantities,  and  very  extensively  distributed 
in  nature,  as  a  constituent  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  bodies.  It  is 
found,  also,  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  under  forms,  however,  which 
may  be  shown  to  have  originally  been  derived  from  organic  bodies. 
Thus  the  different  varieties  of  coal  have  been  produced  by  the  ag^ 
gregation  of  great  quantities  of  wood,  the  materials  of  primeval  for* 
ests,  which,  being  submerged  in  water,  and  covered  by  the  gradual- 
ly-'deposited  layers  of  sand  and  mud,  have  been  elevated,  in  connex* 
ion  with  the  strata  of  clay  and  sandstone  so  produced,  to  their  pres- 
ent  situations.  The  wood  thus  circumstanced  has  undergone  a  kind 
of  decomposition,  which  shall  be  hereafter  fully  noticed,  and  the 
(Dixture  of  fixed  and  volatile  organic  products,  which  constitute  ouf 
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coal,  has  thus  its  origin.  This  formation  of  coal,  as  well  as  the 
formation  of  peat  and  turf  at  the  present  day,  almost  at  the  surface, 
is  accompanied  by  a  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  in  large  quan* 
tity,  and  hence  the  probable  source,  in  the  air  and  in  mineral  wa- 
ters, of  that  substance,  of  which,  also,  much  may  be  derived  from 
the  respiration  of  animals. 

A  more  strictly  mineral  form  of  carbon  is  that  of  carbonic  acid 
united  to  lime,  and  to  other  metallic  oxides,  forming  the  numerous 
class  of  native  carbonates.  Of  these  the  most  abundant  is  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which,  under  the  form  of  chalk,  oolite,  coral,  mount- 
ain limestone,  &c.,  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  geological 
formations  of  our  globe.  In  all  these  cases,  the  rock  is  formed  of 
shells  of  animals,  aggregated  together  in  great  masses  3  these  geo- 
logical formations,  resulting  from  the  collection,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
sea  or  lake,  of  the  spoils  of  myriads  of  generations  of  those  animals, 
which,  by  superincumbent  pressure,  may  be  more  or  less  densely 
aggregated  ;  or  by  proximity  of  igneous  rocks,  may  be  partially  or 
completely  fused,  and  their  organic  characters  obliterated  to  a  great- 
er or  less. degree.  In  this  way  the  crystalline  marbles  are  formed, 
in  which  few  or  no  traces  of  organic  origin  remain.  The  compara- 
tively small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  found  separately 
and  distinctly  crystalline,  either  as  arragonite  or  calc  spar,  may  be 
traced  to  the  solvent  action  of  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid, 
filtering  through  strata  containing  shells,  and  then  gradually  depos- 
iting, in  favourable  situations,  the  matter  it  had  thus  taken  up,  in 
crystals,  the  form  of  which  depends  upon  the  temperature  at  which 
they  are  produced  (page  225).  The  other  native  carbonates,  ot 
which  the  quantity  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  may  have  been  produced  by  double  decomposition. 
Thus  a  water,  holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  filtering  across 
a  stratum  containing  oxidized,  iron  or  copper  pyrites,  would  give 
origin  on  the  spot  to  a  crystalline  deposite  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and, 
at  a  certain  distance,  carbonate  of  iron  or  of  copper  would  be  sep- 
arated. Those  instances  suffice  to  point  out  the  reasons  for  consid- 
ering carbon  as  truly  the  organic  element,  and  thait  its  appearance 
in  a  mineralized  condition  arises  from  secondary  actions. 

Carbon  presents  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Absolutely 
pure,  it  constitutes  the  diamond,  which,  from  its  exceeding  hardness, 
brilliancy,  and  rarity,  ranks  as  the  first  of  gems.  It  is  found  dis- 
seminated in  alluvial  strata  in  Golconda,  Brazil,  de;c.,  and  is  separa- 
ted from  the  sand  and  mud  by  processes  of  washing.  No  deposition 
of  diamond  in  rocks  has  ever  yet  been  found.  It  crystallizes  in 
forms  of  the  regular  system,  generally  having  a  great  number  of 
sides^  bounded  by  curved  edges,  in  virtue  Of  which  it  splits  glass 
like  a  wedge,  in  place  of  scratching  it  as  a  file.  Its  crystals  are 
generally  hemihedral,  and  frequently  rough  and  discoloured  at  the 
surface.  These  crystals  all  cleave  parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  regular 
octohedron  (fig./,  p.  26),  but  the  properties  of  the  diamond  separate 
■it  completely  from  the  proper  mineral  crystals  of  the  regular  system. 
Thus  it  possesses  double  refraction  in  some  cases ;  it  polarizes  light 
ellipticaily ;  its  structure  has  been  found  by  Brewster  to  consist  in 
layers,  sometimes  containing  cavities,  indicating  that  the  crystal  had 
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been  originally  soft,  and  only  concreted  by  degrees ;  and  in  the 
cent  researches  of  Dumas  on  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon,  it  was 
found  that,  when  burned,  diamonds  generally  leave  behind  a  minute 
skeleton  of  inorganic  matter*  These  considerations  fully  show  that 
the  diamond  derives  its  origin  from  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter.  The  diamond  is  the  hardest  body  known ;  it  cuts  every 
other,  and  can  be  ground  onlv  by  means  of  its  own  powder.  It  is 
usually  colourless,  but  sometimes  brown  or  rose-coloured ;  its  rcH 
fractive  power  is  very  great  (2*439),  whence  its  great  brilliancy. 
It  conducts  heat  and  electricity  very  badly ;  it  resists  most  chemi- 
cal agents,  but  burns  in  melted  nitre  brilliantly,  forming  carbonate 
of  potash ;  it  burns,  also,  when  heated  to  redness  in  oxygen  gas,  and 
evolves  sufficient  heat  to  maintain  the  continuance  of  the  combus- 
tion ;  its  specific  gravity  is  about  3*5. 

Another  very  remarkable  form  of  carbon  is  that  of  plumbago  or 
graphite.  This  is  found  in  many  localities,  but  sufficiently  pure  for 
the  purposes  of  the  arts  only  in  Borrodale,  in  Cumberland.  It  is 
perfectly  opaque,  crystallized  in  rhombohedrons,  or  six-sided  ta- 
bles ;  but  its  usual  appearance  is  in  brilliant  leaves  or  spangles ;  it 
is  -soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  gives,  on  paper,  a  continuous 
gray  streak,  whence  its  name  of  blackleaiiy  and  its  use  in  making  pen- 
cils. Its  formation  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  action  of  iron, 
and  with  a  high  temperature :  it  is  found  only  in  igneous  rocks,  as 
granite  and  mica  slate,  and  contains  almost  always  a  large  quantity 
of  iron  intermixed  in  the  metallic  state,  so  that  it  was  once  sup- 
posed to  be  a  carburet  of  iron.  Graphite  may  be  formed  artificial- 
ly by  adding  charcoal  to  melted  cast  iron ;  the  charcoal  dissolves 
largely,  but  on  cooling  is  found  to  separate  in  brilliant  flexible 
plates,  more  or  less  regularly  six-sided.  Graphite  is  lighter  than 
diamond,  its  specific  gravity  being  2*5,  and  it  conducts  heat  and 
electricity  much  better.  It  is  very  hard  to  set  on  fire,  and  does  not 
continue  to  burn  unless  heat  be  applied  from  without. 

Carbon,  in  a  form  more  or  less  mixed  with  foreign  matters,  is 
obtained  by  the  application  of  a  very  high  temperature  te  animal 
or  vegetable  substances  in  close  vessels.  The  kinds  of  carbon  thus 
produced  still  difi^er  very  much.  Thus  coke  is  obtained  by  heating 
coal  in  iron  retorts  until  all  the  volatile  products  are  driven  off, 
and  the  excess  of  carbon  remains  mixed  with  the  earthy  matter 
which  all  coal  contains.  The  properties  of  coke  approximate  more 
or  less  to  those  of  graphite,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which 
it  has  been  produced.  By  the  proximity  of  igneous  rocks  to  coal 
under  the  earth,  a  similar  expulsion  of  its  volatile  matters  may  be 
effected,  and  a  form  of  carbon  nearly  pure,  anthracite^  results.  These 
fuels  are  difficult  to  light,  but,  when  once  ignited,  give  out  an  in- 
tense heat  by  their  combustion. 

If  an  organic  substance,  which  contains  hydrogen  and  carbon,  be 
set  on  fire,  and  there  be  a  copious  supply  of  air,  it  is  totally  con- 
verted into  water  and  carbonic  acid ;  but  if  the  supply  of  air  be 
limited,  the  affinity  of  the  hydrogen  for  the  oxygen  preponderates, 
and  no  carbon  is  consumed  until  all  hydrogen  is  converted  into  wa- 
ter. By  this  method  of  imperfect  combustion,  several  forms  of  car- 
bon are  prepared,  such  as  wood-charcoal  and  lampblack.    K  we 
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take  a  splinter  of  wood  and  set  it  on  fire,  we  observe  that  at  first 
only  the  volatile  products  of  the  wood  bum  with  flame,  and  that  a 
mass  of  charcoal  forms  inside,  snd  remsins  unaltered  sb  long  as,  be- 
ing  surrounded  by  flame,  it  is  protected  from  the  air  ;  but  when  the  ' 
end  projects  beyond  the  flame,  it  ignites  and  burns  away,  leaving 
only  a  trifling  ash.  If,  however,  a  tube  be  taken,  and,  as  m  the  fig- 
ure, as  the  combustion  advances  along  the  stick  b,  the  burn- 
ed portion  <  be  gradually  plunged  into  a  narrow  tube,  this  jJL 
becomes  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  which  does  not  support 
combustion,  and  the  cylinder  of  charcoal  farmed  may  thus 
be  permanently  preserved  ;  on  this  principle  wood-cAarcoal  is 
prepared.  BifletH  of  wood  are  heaped  together  regularly,  so 
as  to  form  a  hemispherical  mass  of  about  forty  feet  diameter ; 
in  the  centre  a  hole  reaches  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  form- 
ing a  chimney.  The  outside  is  then  coated  with  sods,  so  as 
to  render  it  impervious  to  air  except  at  the  bottom,  where  ^ 
some  apertures  are  left.  Burning  charcoal  is  then  thrown  into  the 
chimney,  and  the  fire  communicating  to  the  billets,  these  burn  with 
«  supply  of  air  so  limited  that  the  charcoal  remains  unconsiimed, 
the  combustion  commencing  at  the  top  and  proceeding  down.  The 
outside  of  the  heap  is  then  covered  with  denier  sods,  so  as  to  cat 
off  the  supply  of  air  as  the  combustion  proceeds.  When  the  car* 
bonization  has  been  completed,  the  whole  mass  is  covered  up  and 
allowed  to  cool  perfectly  before  being  opened.  In  this  country, 
most  of  the  charcoal  used  is  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  vinegar 
bv  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 
The  quantity  of  charcoal  produced  from  wood  varies  very  much 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  process;  the  generslity  of  fresh  woods 
yielding  but  thirteen  or  fourteen  per  cent,  by  a  rapid  decomposittoo, 
while,  when  slowly  charred,  they  may  yield  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six.  The  mode  of  conducting  the  process,  therefore,  must  be  ctuui- 
ged  according  as  the  residual  charcoal,  or  the  volatile  materials,  are 
the  most  valuable  products.  The  charcoal  preserves,  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  the  structure  of  the  wood  from  which  it  is  produced, 
so  that  by  the  microscope  some  of  the  moat  delicate  forms  of  vege- 
table organization  may  be  traced  in  charcoal  that  has  been  slowly 
prepured. 

LavipUack  i)  ibiraed  by  a  atUl  moie  dltecl  application  of  the  principle  of  Imper- 
fect combusiioD.    In  the  apparatus  represented  iu  the  figure,  a  &  a  pot  placed  in  a 
flunace  which  is  vaulted  over,  so  that  all  vaponr  from  it 
may  pass  into  the  chamber  i,  c,  wliile  by  some  aperiares 
a  small  quantity  of  air  is  allowed  to  sweep  over  its  edt' 
&ce;  ihesidesof  tbe  round  chamber  are  liued  with  leath- 
er, and   above  is  a  conical  cover  of  coarse  linen,  d, 
through  which  the  draught  from  the  furnace  passes,  and 
irhich  may  be  lowered  or  raised  by  the  cord  and  puller- 
A  quantity  of  pilch  or  tar  is  placed  in  the  pot  and  made 
to  boil ',  it  lakes  fire,  aud,  as  the  quantity  of  air  which 
has  access  to  it  is  very  small,  the  hydrogen  alone  bums, 
snd  the  carbon,  being  carried  up  by  the  current  in  a  very 
finely-divided  slate,  is  deposited  on  the  sides  and  cover    i 
ss  an  impBlpable  powder.  ^ 

Animal  charcoal  is  produced  by  the  decom-  T 

Ksition  of  animal  matters  in  close  vessels.^ 
om  its  properties,  which  I  shall  just  now  notice,  it  is  manufactured 
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in  large  quantities  for  tbe  arts,  especially  from  bones,  and  is  hence 
called  Ivarif-black  or  Bone'black.  The  bones  are  placed  in  iron  cyl- 
inders, which  are  arranged,  vertically  or  horizontally,  in  a  furnace, 
in  connexion  with  a  series  of  condensing  vessels  containing  water ; 
the  volatile  constituents  of  the  animal  matter  being  expelled  prin- 
cipally as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  thas 
made,  the  excess  of  carbon  remains  in  a  state  of  very  minute  divis- 
ion, mixed  with  the  earth  of  bones  (phosphate  of  lime). 

Some  of  the  most  important  uses  of  carbon  are  founded  on  prop- 
erties which  the  various  forms  of  it  possess  in  different  degrees. 
Its  inflammability  varies  with  its  density  and  closeness  of  aggrega- 
tion ;  being  least  in  graphite,  and  becoming  so  great  when  wood 
charcoal,  prepared  at  a  low  temperature,  has  been  reduced  to  pow- 
der for  the  preparation  of  gunpowder,  as  to  inflame  sometimes  spon- 
taneously, and  give  rise  to  destructive  accidents.  Carbon  possesses 
a  remarkable  tendency  to  unite  with  colouring  and  odorous  substan- 
ces. This  property  is  specially  possessed  by  ivory-black,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  degree  of  division  of  its  particles.  When  a 
purely  organic  body  yields  carbon,  the  molecules  of  the  latter  ag- 
gregate themselves  to  a  degree  which  depends  on  the  temperature ; 
and  if,  as  in  wood,  there  be  a  fusible  ash  present,  this  acts  as  a  ce- 
ment, and  diminishes  the  porosity  very  much.  If  the  organic  sub- 
stance be  fusible,  as  starch  or  sugar,  the  closeness  of  texture  of  the 
charcoal  becomes  still  greater,  and  its  utility  less ;  but  in  bones,  the 
molecules  of  organic  matter  are  separated  by  an  infusible  earthy 
salt,  and  when  carbonized,  the  charcoal  is  obtained  in  the  greatest 
possible  state  of  comminution.  A  still  more  efficient  charcoal  is 
formed  by  calciuing  dried  blood,  hoofs,  or  horns,  with  carbonate  of 
potash,  which  prevents  the  aggregation  of  the  particles  of  carbon, 
which,  the  alkaline  salt  bein^  washed  out  with  water,  is  left  in  the 
most  active  condition  possible.  In  the  arts,  this  property  is  applied 
to  the  purification  of  sugar  ;  to.  clearing  solutions  of  *many  organic 
substances ;  and  barrels  in  which  water  is  to  be  kept  are  charred  on 
the  insides,  in  order  to  remove  any  organic  matter  described  in  the 
water,  which  might  be  liable  to  putrefy. 

The  following  table  contains  some  numerical  results  of  the  rela- 
tive decolorizing  power  of  equal  quantities  of  carbon  in  various 
forms ;  the  first  column  containing  the  number  expressing  the  pow- 
er of  removing  the  colour  of  a  solution  of  indigo,  and  the  second 
column  that  of  a  solution  of  coarse  sugar.  The  power  of  ivory- 
black  is  taken  as  the  standard : 


Kimfa  of  CbOTBoal. ^^ 

Common  ivory- black 

Well  ignited  lampblack 

[#ampblack  ignited  with  pot  ashes 

Charcoal  from  the  decomposition  of  acetate  of  potash  . 

Starch  ignited  with  pot  ashes 

Blood  ignited  with  phosphate  of  lime 

Ivory-black  digested  in  muriatic  acid    .    .  ' .    .    .    . 
Ivory-black  digested  in  muriatic  acid,  and  afterward 

ignited  with  pot  ashes 

Blood  ignited  with  pot  ashes 


Iiidi«a 


1 

4 
17 

56 
119 
119 

1-9 

4^3 
50 


r. 


1 

3i 
10 
44 

89 
10 

1-71 

20 
30 
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The  decolorizing  power  is  thus  not  the  same  for  all  bodies.  If 
charcoal  that  had  once  been  used  be  again  ignited,  it  does  not  re* 
cover  its  activity,  as  the  colouring  matter  fuses  before  charring,  and 
thereby  lessens  its  porosity.  Charcoal  possesses  also  a  remarkable 
power  of  absorbing  gases.  If  a  fragment  of  wood  charcoal,  which 
had  been  strongly  heated,  and  allowed  to  cool  without  access  of 
air,  be  introduced  into  a  tube  containing  ammoniacal  gas,  in  the 
mercurial  pneumatic  trough,  an  immediate  absorption  occurs,  to 
the  amount  of  ninety  times  the  volume  of  the  charcoal.  In  other 
cases  the  absorption  is  not  so  great ;  a  cubic  inch  of  boxwood  char 
coal,t  which  is  the  most  active,  absorbing 


90  cubic  inches  of  ammonia. 
85    '*  "  muriatic  acid. 

66    **         "  sulphurous  acid. 

55    "         "  sulphuretted  hydro- 

35    "         **         olefiant  gas.    [gen. 


40  cubic  inches  of  nitrous  oxide 
36    **         "  carbonic  acid. 

9-26  "  oxygen. 

7-6  «*  nitrogen. 

1-75  **  hydrogen. 


These  gases  in  this  absorption  undergo  no  chemical  change,  but 
appear  to  be  retained  on  the  surface  of  the  pores  of  the  charcoal  by 
powerful  cohesion,  and  probably  in  the  liquid  form,  as  it  is  such 
gases  as  may  be  rendered  liquid  by  pressure  that  are  absorbed  in 
larger  quantity. 

The  number  expressing  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  is  not  at 
present  exactly  known.  By  Drs.  Prout  and  Thompson  it  was  fixed 
at  seyenty-fiv^e  upon  the  oxygen,  and  six  upon  the  hydrogen  scale ; 
but  the  investigations  of  Berzelius  and  Dulong  induced  the  majority 
of  chemists  to  adopt  n  higher  number,  76*4  or  6*13.  The  latest 
experiments  of  Dumas  and  Stass  directed  to  the  determination  of 
this  point,  induce  those  eminent  chemists  to  recur  to  the  original 
number,  75 ;  while  Liebig  and  Redtenbachar  have  deduced  from 
their  researches  the  numbers  75*8.  Dr.  Clarke,  from  a  re-exami- 
nation  of  Berzelius's  results,  finds  that  they  give,  when  corrected 
for  some  minute  sources  of  error,  75*6  i  and,  until  opinion  becomes 
more  unanimous  upon  this  important  point,  I  shall  assume  as  the 
number  expressing  th^  equivalent  of  carbon,  75*6  upon  the  oxygen, 
and  6*05  upon  the  hydrogen  scale. 

If  we  aamitted  the  truth  of  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  (p.  66,  219), 
connecting  the  specific  heat  with  the  atomic  weights  of  bodies,  we 
should  consider  the  equivalent  of  carbon  to  be  double  that  above 
l^iven,  as  Regnault  has  found  the  specific  heat  to  be  0*241.  This 
idea  appears  favoured  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
really  exists  a  combination  of  carbon  containing  an  odd  number  of 
equivalents,  taking  the  number  as  6*05.  But  the  force  of  this  result 
is  totally  obviated  by  the  fact  that  the  specific  heat  of  carbon  varies 
with*  its  state  of  aggregation  so  much,  that  for  poplar  charcoal  it  is 
0*296,  and  for  diamond  but  0*147;  hence  we  cannot  connect  these 
numbers  with  the  chemical  equivalent  of  the  body. 

Notwithstanding  that  carbon  is  absolutely  infusible  and  fixed,  yet, 
from  the  variety  of  gaseous  and  volatile  compounds  into  which  it 
enters,  and  whose  constitution  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  theory  of  volumes,  carbon  vapour  is  frequently  spo- 
ken of  by  chemists,  although  its  existence  is  purely  hypothetical. 
I  have  mentioned  (p.  215)  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  specific 
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gravity,  which  I  assame  at  843.  The  new  reaulu  would  appear  to 
show  that  it  is  really  but  836'8  upon  the  one,  or  418*4  upon  the 
other  view. 

General  Principles  of  Organic  Analysis. 

Substances  which  contain  much  carbon  are,  in  general,  easily  recognised,  by  their 
being  more  or  less  combustible,  and  forming  carbonic  acid  when  burned,  besides 
often  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue.  Even  where  the  bodies  are  not  inflammaMe 
simply,  they  deflagrate  more  or  less  violently  when  heated  with  nitre,  and  foim  cai^ 
bonate  of  potash. 

Although  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  embrace  the  details  oi 
chemical  analysis,  it  would  yet  be  improper  to  omit  a  general  description  of  the 
methods  adopted  for  the  determination  of  tne  quantities  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  ni* 
trogen,  which  enter  into  the  constimtion  of  organic  bodies.  The  general  principle 
upon  which  this  process  is  carried  out,  consists  in  supplying  oxygen  so  abundantly 
to  the  organic  substance,  as  that  ail  its  carbon  shall  he  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
and  all  its  hydrogen  into  water,  and  yet  the  supply  of  oxygen  shall  be  so  graduated, 
and  the  decomposition  so  regularly  progressive,  as  to  admit  of  the  products  being 
collected  with  accuracy.  The  nitrogen  is  always  determined  by  an  independent 
eperation,  in  which  the  other  elements  are  neglected;  and,  although  processes  have 
been  proposed  which  provided  for  a  direct  valuation  of  the  oxygen,  it  is  found  in 
practice  Detter  to  obtain  its  value  by  subtracting  the  weight  of  all  the  other  constit- 
uents from  that  of  the  substance  employed.  For  the  analysis  of  an  organic  sat>- 
stance,  there  are,  therefore,  two  processes ;  the  first,  to  determine  the  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen, and  the  second  to  determine  the  amount  of  nitrogen. 

The  substance  generallv  used  to  supply  oxygen  is  the  black  olide  of  copper,  pre- 
pared by  gently  igniting  the  nitrate.  Sometimes  chromate  of  lead  is  employed,  par- 
ticularly for  bodies  ricn  in  chlorine.  Where  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  bums 
with  difficulty,  it  is  often  necessary,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  the  complete  combus- 
tion of  the  carbon,  to  pass  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  over  it  at  the  termination  of  the 
process. 
A  straight  tube  of  hard  Bohemian  glass,  of  about  sixteen  Inches  long,  and  fixnu 

one  third  to  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  is  to  be  drawn 
out  at  one  end  to  a  point 
which  is  to  be  sealed  and 
turned  up.  as  in  the  ftg^ 
ore.  Some  oxide  of  copper  (or  chromate  of  lead,  as  the  case  may  be)  is  to  be  then 
poured  in  so  as  to  occupy  about  two  inches  of  the  tube  next  the  bottom.  As  much 
oxide  of  copper  as  will  occupy  about  six  inches  of  the  tube  is  to  be  then  intimately 
mixed  with  the  substance  to  be  analyzed,  if  it  be  solid,  by  rubbing  in  a  mortar,  and 
this  mixture  then  introduced.  The  mortar  is  next  to  be  riused  out  with  as  much  ox- 
ide of  cooper  as  will  fill  two  or  three  inches;  and,  finally,  pure  oxido  of  copper  is  to 
be  placea  for  about  three  inches  in  front  of  all.  The  whole  materials  thus  intro- 
duced will  occupy  about  fourteen  inches  of  the  tube,  when  it  is  shaken  down  by  tap- 
ping it,  nearly  horizontally  on  the  edge  of  a  table,  so  as  to  leave,  as  in  the  ngure, 
where  the  dotted  lines  mark  the  spaces  of  the  several  portions,  a  free  passage  above 
the  materials  from  end  to  end  ot  the  tube.  In  these  operations  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  all  access  of  moisture ;  the  tube,  the  mortar,  and  the  sub- 
stance must  be  made  absolutely  dry,  and  the  oxide  of  copper,  being  powerfully  hy- 
groscopic, should  t>e  ignited  befbre  each  operation,  and  allowed  to  cool  under  a  bell 
glass  with  a  capsule  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  by  being  placed  while  very  hot  in  a  long  dry 
tube,  which  is  then  to  be  corked  completely  tight.  After  the  substance  and  oxide  of 
copper  have  been  placed  in  the  tube,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  remove  even  t^e  tra- 
ces of  damp  which  might  have  been  absorbed  by  exposure  to  the  air  during  the  mix- 
ing in  the  mortar.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  small  exhausting  syringe,  which  Is 
attached  to  the  combustion  tube  by  a  cork,  a  tube  containing  fused  chloride  of  cal- 
cium being  interposed.  The  combustion  tube  is  bedded  in  warm  sand,  and  by 
means  of  the  syringe,  the  damp  air  it  contains  is  withdrawn,  and  replaced  by  air, 
which,  passing  over  the  chloride  of  calcium,  becomes  completely  dry.  After  a  tew 
repetitions  of  this  process,  all  moisture  is  removed,  and  the  combustion  tube  is 
ready  to  be  attached  to  the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus. 

These  are,  1st,  a  tube  of  the  form  repre- 
sented in  the  figure,  into  which  a  little  cot- 
a  b         Um  wool  is  dropped  at  a,  apd  it  is  then  fiUed 
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To  lis  smallei  end  a  cork  is  adapted,  which  Hccarately  hs  [he  end  of  the  combos- 
tion  tube,  aud  which  has  been  careiiilly  dried.  This  apparatas  (bat  witkiol  the  last 
eoriO  is  csreiilllj  weighed  before  the  operatioD. 

The  second  appaiams  is  thepofoi*  intli-ltiii.  It 

the  great  canso  of  the  rapid  piognsa  oi  oignnic  ^ 

last  few  yeais,  as  it  facilitated  the  analysis  of  organic 

t&arkable  degree.    It  consists  of  a  tube  od  which  are  blown  five 

bulbs ;  the  three  interior  communicBliug  b;  pretty  wide  openings, 

but  eacb  outer  bulb  separated  from  the  others  br  a  couple  of  inches 

of  tabe.    The  proportions  of  the  respective  bulbs  may  be  collected    . 

from  the  figure,  which  represent  also  the  form  into  wbich  the  lube  I 

isbenL    The  three  central  bolbs  are  to  be  riearlv  filled  with  a  strong      —  ^^"^ 

■ololioQ  of  caibtic  potash  (sp.  gt.  1-35),  and  the  apparaios  attached  to  the  small 

tube,  i,  of  the  tealer  luie  by  a  caoutchouc  connector  ned  very  carcfiillj'  on.    It  is  le 

be  allowed  to  incline,  at  the  angle  represented  in  the  next  figure,  so  that  the  eaitonic 

&cid  gas,  when  passing  through  it,  shall  bubble  fiom  bulb  to  bulb,  wtthoai  any  dm^ 

get  of  expelling  any  portion  of  the  liquor. 

The  combustion  tube  is  lo  be  plac^  ia  a  sheet  iron  Aimace,  the  Ibrm  and  size  of 
wbich  may  be  collected  fnim  the  figure,  its  open  end  so  foTpTOJectiDg(lt  inches)  a* 


that  the  cork  bj  which  the  water  tube  is  attached  shaU  not  be  in  any  dan^r  of  be- 
ing charred,  but  yet  shaU  be  so  hot  that  no  water  can  condense  upon  it.  The  joint- 
ings  being  found  to  be  completely  tight,  and  the  water  tube  and  poiash  bulbs  being 
attached,  and  arranged  as  in  the  figure,  the  analysis  may  be  proceeded  with.  Some 
ignited  charcoal  is  lo  be  placed  round  Ibe  6isl  three  inches  of  the  tube,  ai>d 
when  the  pore  oiide  of  copper  is  completely  red-hot,  the  neil  portion,  wbich,  baying 
rinsed  out  the  mortar,  contains  some  traces  of  the  organic  substance,  is  to  be  simi- 
larly ignited.  The  hydrogen  of  the  substance  reduces  the  oxide  of  copper,  and  forms 
water,  which  is  collected  by  the  chloride  of  calcimn  in  ibe  water  late,  and  the  car- 
bon, also  reducing  the  oxide  of  copper,  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  which,  being 
dried  in  passing  over  the  chloride  of  calcium,  ia  totally  absorbed  by  the  potash  in  the 
bulbs.  By  the  additian  of  boming  charcoal,  the  combostion  of  the  organic  matter 
is  made  to  progress  down  the  tnbe,  the  operator  being  directed  in  his  proceedings  by 
tbe  rate  at  which  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  its  absorption  proceed,  until  he 
arrives  within  two  inches  of  the  end  of  the  robe.  He  then  slops  until  he  has  made 
the  point  and  the  pure  oiide  of  copper  near  it  red-hot,  and  then  closes  in  tbe  char- 
Goaf  on  the  retaaining  space. 

The  combustion  being  thus  completed,  the  tube  remains,  however,  occupied  by  a 
mixture  of  watery  vaponr  and  carbonic  acid,  which  must  not  be  lobl ;  for  this  ihe 
point  of  the  lobe  serves.  It  is  biolten  with  a  nippers,  and  then  a  current  of  air  if 
gently  sucked,  by  means  of  a  tnbe  fitted  to  the  potash  bulb-tiibc,  through  the  whole 
apparatus;  this  carries  the  water  vapour  to  the  water  tube,  and  the  carbonic  acid  to 
the  potash,  so  thai  all  the  products  en  the  combustion  are  obtained.  The  apparatus 
Is  then  taken  asimder,  and  the  potash  robe  and  water  mbe  weighed;  the  increase  of 
weight  gives,  of  coarse,  the  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  of  water  collected,  and 
hence,  by  simple  calculation,  the  proponions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  contained  in 
the  qoantity  of  sabsiance  that  had  been  operated  on. 

If  the  substance  had  been  one  very  difficnlt  to  burn,  and  hwice  requiring  oxygen 
lo  finish  its  combustion,  the  tube  is  not  drawn  out  at  the  end,  but  widened  a  little,  so 
as  to  form  a  small  bulb,  in  which  some  chlorate  of  potash  is  placed.    At  the  end  of 

theproceas.  this  being  heated  evolves  oxygen,  which  not  only  bi' —  — ' .-'■-" 

bon  tbat  might  remain,  but  set '— *■ 1— ;-  ■ 

Into  the  water  tube  and  bulbs. 

There  are  a  variety  of  circumstances  lo  be  attended  to  in  this  operation,  in  order  lo 
obtain  the  high  degree  of  accuracy  which  alone  confers  value  on  numerical  results. 
These  can  be  learned  on.y  in  the  laboruor;,  and  not  even  Irom  the  most  detailed  dr- 
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scription.    My  object  is  merely  to  afford  an  idea  of  the  general  principles  of  the 
method. 

If  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  be  liquid  and  vol- 
atile, it  is  introduced  into  small  bulbs  of  the  size  of 
the  figure,  by  the  method  given  in  page  11.    There 
are  generally  two  of  these  bulbs,  one  placed  about 
two  and  the  other  about  six  inches  from  the  sealed  end  of  the  tube,  as  shown  in  the 

figure ;  the  little  stem  is  broken 
across  in  the  act  of  introducing 
them,  so  that  the  liquid  may 
easily  fiow  out,  when,  by  the 
approach  of  a  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal,  it  is  gently  heated,  so  as  to  form  a  vapour. 
The  peculiar  precautions  necessary  in  the  management  of  the  analysis  of  such  bod* 
ies,  and  the  methods  adopted  for  non-volatile  liquids  and  other  bodies  of  peculiar 

Sroperties,  can  only  be  learned  by  experience,  and  do  not  fall  within  my  puipose  to 
escribe. 

To  determine  the  nitrogen  of  an  organic  substance,  a  long  combustion  tube  is 
raken  (2  or  3*5  feet),  sealed  at  one  end,  butnot  drawn  out,  as  in  the  figure.    Next 

i    ' 
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me  sealed  end  is  placed  carbonate  of  copper  for  a  space  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and 
then  the  pure  oxide  of  copper,  the  mixture,  the  rinsing  of  the  mortar,  and  again 
pure  oxide,  occupying  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches,  exactly  as  in  the  former  case;  in 
nont  of  all,  five  or  six  inches  are  occupied  by  clean  metallic  copper  in  a  finely-di- 
vided state,  either  as  reduced  by  hydrogen  from  the  oxide,  or  as  very  thin  turnings. 
These  divisions  and  the  general  form  of  the  mbe  are  given  by  the  ngure.  To  uie 
combustion  tube  there  is  fitted  by  a  tight  cork  a  quill  tube,  which  is  in  connexion 
on  the  one  hand  with  an  exhausting  syringe,  and  then,  by  a  vertical  tube  more  than 
thirty  inches  long,  passes  to  the  mercurial  pneumatic  trough.  All  the  joinings  being 
found  tight,  and  the  combustion  mbe  arranged  in  the  furnace,  red-hot  charcoal  is  ap- 
plied to  the  closed  end  of  the  tube,  where  it  disengages  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbon- 
ate of  copper,  which,  sweeping  through  the  apparams,  expels  the  atmospheric  air. 
To  render  this  the  more  efiectual,  the  whole  apparatus  is  exhausted  by  the  syringe, 
and  again  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  and  this  is  continued  until  the  bubbles  of  gas 
which  come  over  are  perfectly  absorbed  by  solution  of  potash.  In  this  expulsion  of 
the  air  of  the  apparatus,  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  carbonate  of  copper  should 
have  been  used. 

The  fire  is  now  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  closed  end  of  the  tube,  and  applied  to 
the  ^rt  occupied  by  the  metallic  copper.  When  this  is  red  hot,  the  combustion  is 
earned  backward,  just  as  in  the  former  example ;  and  when  all  the  substance  has 
been  bumed,  the  coals  are  applied  to  the  remaining  carbonate  of  copper,  which, 
evolving  carbonic  acid,  clears  out  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  apparatus,  just  as  it  had  in 
the  commencement  cleared  out  all  the  atmospheric  air.  The  mixed  gases  that  are 
produced  in  this  operation  are  received  in  a  bell-glass  which  contains  some  strong 
solution  of  potash,  by  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed,  and  the  nitrogen  remain- 
ing may  then  be  measured.  The  volume  of  gas  is  next  to  be  corrected  for  temper- 
ature and  pressure,  as  directed  in  p.  57  and  90,  and  its  weight  then  calculated. 

The  Use  of  the  metallie  copper  m  the  front  of  the  mixture  requires  notice ;  when 
nitrogen  passes  over  red-hot  oxide  of  copper,  there  is  always  some  nitric  oxide  form* 
ed,  which  would  falsify  the  result,  as  its  volume  is  double  that  of  the  nitrogen  it  con- 
tains ;  but  nitric  oxide  is  completely  decomposed  by  red-hot  metallic  copper,  pure 
nitrogen  being  evolved,  and  hence  the  purity  of  the  resulting  gas  is  secured  bv  this 
arrangement.  Indeed,  in  all  combustions  of  an  azotized  body,  the  mixture  should 
have  some  bright  metallic  copper  in  liont  of  ity 

The  direct  valuation  of  nitrogen  is  thus  a  very  delicate  operation,  and  occupies 
several  hours.  If  the  substance  contain  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen,  its  amount 
may  be  indirectly  ascertained  in  a  much  simpler  way.  The  quantity  of  carbon  in 
the  substance  is  first  learned  by  an  ordinaiy  analysis,  then  another  combustion  tube 
is  arranged  with  very  clean  copper  in  front ;  but,  in  place  of  adapting  the  water  tube 
and  bulbs,  the  water  is  taken  no  count  of,  and  the  gases  evolved  are  collected  in 
narrow  graduated  tubes,  over  mercury.  In  order  to  clear  out  the  air  from  the  mbe, 
'ome  of  the  mixture  .next  the  sealed  end  is  first  ignited,  and  the  gas  allowed  to  es- 
cape, the  tubes  being  filled  from  the  products  of  the  subsequent  periods  of  combus- 
tion. In  this  case  no  weights  need  be  attended  to.  as  it  is  only  the  analysis  of  the 
gas  in  the  tnbes  that  is  required  for  the  restUt.    Tne  volume  of  gas  in  a  tube  bein^ 
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marked,  some  solution  of  potash  is  iotrodaced  and  agitated  in  it.  The  caibonk 
acid  is  absorbed,  and  the  nitrogen  remains,  the  volume  of  which  is  read  ofi|  taking 
care  that  the  level  of  the  mercury  is  the  same  inside  as  outside  the  tube.  The 
relative  volumes  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases  are  thus  found ;  and  as  aa 
equal  volume  represents  an  atom  for  each,  the  relative  number  of  atoms  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen  is  thus  determined ;  and  as  the  total  quantity  of  carbon  is  known  by  a 
previous  experiment,  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  may  be  calculated.  When  the 
relation  of  the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  to  those  of  nitrogen  is  simple,  as  occurs 
in  cyanogen  and  oxamide,  CaN.,  mellon,  CsN^,  caflfeineandtaurinei  04^.,  tnis  method 
gives  very  accurate  results. 

Where  the  organic  substance  contains  chlorine,  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c.,  it  is  to  be 
destroyed  by  nitric  acid,  or  by  ignition  with  potash  or  time,  and  the  inorganic  con* 
BtituentB  then  determined  in  the  ordinary  wa^.  In  oiganic  salts  the  metallic  basis 
is  determined  by  igniting  the  substance,  Dunung  away  the  oiganic  element,  and  de- 
termining the  quantity  of  inorganic  base  by  whatever  method  is  best  suited  to  its 
individual  nature. 

Carbon  combines  with  oxygen  in  several  proportions,  of  which 
three,  those  in  which  it  forms  the  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  carbonic 
and  oxalic  acids,  are  the  most  important,  and  deserve  the  most  de- 
tailed description. 

Of  Carbonic  Acid.    Eq.  275-6  or  22-05. 

Carbonic  acid  Exists  in  the  atmosphere  as  a  product  of  combus- 
tion and  of  the  respiration  of  animals.  Combined  with  metallic 
oxides,  it  forms  the  numerous  class  of  native  earthy  and  metallic 
carbonates,  of  which  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  much  the  most  impor- 
tant. It  is  a  result,  also,  of  the  slow  decomjiosition  of  most  vege- 
table substances,  and  is  evolved  in  great  quantity  from  the  ground 
in  volcanic  countries.  In  the  fermentation  of  sugar  it  is  produced 
in  abundance  along  with  alcohol.  For  the  purposes  of  the  chemist, 
it  is  generally  prepared  by  decomposing  marble  or  calc  spar  by 
means  of  any  stronger  .acid ;  from  its  cheapness,  and  the  solubility 
of  the  residual'  salt,  muriatic  is  generally  employed.  Some  frag- 
ments of  white  marble  being  placed  in  a  wide-necked  bottle,  the 
acid,  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  water,  is  poured  in  by  a  funnel 
tube,  as  in  the  figure,  p.  247,  and  the  gas  which  is  evolved  is  con- 
ducted by  ii)e  bent  tube,  to  be  made  use  of  as  required.  The  re- 
action consists  in  H.Cl.  and  Ca.O. .  C.O2  producing  H.O.  and  Ca.Cl., 
which  remains  in  the  bottle,  while  C.O^  is  driven  off.  Carbonic  acid 
being  dissolved  by  water,  and  it  being  generally  required  in  larger 
quantity  than  it  is  convenient  to  collect  over  mercury,  we  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  density  of  the  gas  to  collect  it  in  dry  jars,  as  de- 
scribed and  figured  for  chlorine  in  p.  301.  The  jar  is  known  to  be 
full  when  a  lighted  taper,  applied  near  the  mouth,  is  instantly  ex- 
tinguished.' 

The  properties  of  carbonk  acid  are  very  remarkable ;  it  is  per- 
fectly colourless  and  invisible ;  it  is  irrespirable,  producing,  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  breathe  it,  violent  spasms  of  the  glottis.  If 
it  be  inspired,  mixed  with  air,  even  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  10,  it 
gradually  produces  stupor  and  death,  acting  as  a  narcotic  poison. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1*521.  It  hence,  when  disengaged  in  large 
quantities,  whether  by  natural  operations  or  in  processes  of  manu- 
facture, accumulates  in  all  cavities  within  its  reach,  and  may  cause 
fatal  accidents  to  animals  who  enter  unadvisedly.    Thus  workmen 
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engaged  in  cleaning  out  dry  wells  or  vaults,  or  the  large  vats  from 
wiuch  fermenting  liquors  nave  been  run  off*,  should  carefully  ob- 
serve whether  a  candle  can  remain  far  some  time  burning  brightly 
at  the  bottom.  In  volcanic  countrie's,  caverns  are  frequently  occu- 
pied to  the  level  of  their  surface  by  this  gas,  exhaled  from  the 
ground  5  and  an  experiment  often  tried,  to  amuse  the  traveller,  con- 
sists in  walking  into  such  a  cavern  with  a  dog,  which,  holding  the 
head  near  the  floor,  is  almost  instantly  asphixiated  by  the  layer  of 
carbonic  acid,  while  the  men,  whose  heads  are  above  its  level, 
breathe  pure  air;  the  dog,  on  being  thrown  immediately  into  a 
neighbouring  pond,  recovers  from  his  stupor.  Carbonic  acid  does 
not  support  combustion.  A  taper  plunged  into  a  jar  full  of  the  gas 
is  instantly  extinguished,  and  the  high  specific  gravity  of  the  gas 
may  be  well  shown  by  placing  a  liffhted  taper  at  the  bottom  of  a  jar 
containing  air,  and  taking  in  the  hand  another  jar  containing  car* 
bonic  acid ;  on  inclining  this  jar,  the  heavy  gas  pours  over  the  edge, 
nearly  as  water  would  do,  into  that  in  which  the  taper  is  placed, 
and,  falling  to  the  bottom,  extinguishes  it. 

Water  dissolves  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  forming  a 
solution  of  an  agreeably  acidulous  taste,  which  sparkles  when  agi- 
tated I  it  colours  blue  litmus  paper  of  a  wine-red,  which  disappears 
on  exposure  to  the  air  or  by  heat.  By  mi^ans  of  pressure,  water 
can  be  made  to  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  which  es- 
capes with  efiervescence  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  and  is  thus 
the  basis  of  a  variety  of  agreeable  enervescing  beverages.  Solution 
of  carbonic  acid  in  water  precipitates  solutions  of  lime  and  barytes 
white,  forming  carbonates,  which  redissolve  in  an  excess  of  the  car- 
bonic acid. 

Under  a  pressure  of  thirty-six  atmospheres,  carbonic  acid  may 
be  liquefied.  It  then  forms  a  colourless,  exceedingly  mobile  liquici, 
of  specific  gravity  0*83  at  32^,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  exces- 
sive expansibility  by  heat,  it  having*  four  times  that  of  air,  or  nearly 
one  per  cent,  for  each  degree  of  Fahrenheit.  When  the  pressure 
is  suddenly  removed  from  this  liquid  acid,  it  gasefies  with  such  ra- 
pidity that,  one  portion  absorbing  heat  from  the  other,  this  latter  is 
rendered  solid  (see  page  86).  Solid  carbonic  acid  can  thus  be  ob- 
tained in  large  quantity  by  the  apparatus  contrived  by  Thilorier. 
It  is  a  white  body,  in  filamentous  masses,  like  asbestus ;  it  evaporates 
but  slowly  ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  the  ethereal  so- 
lution produces  by  its  evaporation  the  most  intense  cold  known,  es- 
timated at  — 180  degrees  of  Fahrenheit, 

The  composition  of  carbonic  acid  may  be  determined 
by  very  simple  experiments.  If  into  a  bottle  of  pure  ox- 
ygen gas  we  insert  a  little  tit  of  charcoal,  ignited  at  one 
point,  at  the  end  of  the  wire  a,  as  in  the  figure,  it  bums 
with  vivid  scintillations,  and  the  oxygen  is  all  converted 
into  carbonic  acid.  The  stopper  of  the  bottle,  through 
which  the  wire  passes,  being  perfectly  tight,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  volume  of  the  gas,  when  cold,  has  not 
sensibly  altered,  and  thus  that  carbonic  acid  contains  its 
own  volume  of  oxygen.    It  ci/nsists,  therefore,  of 
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TwoTolumasofoKTgen     .    110a0x3=SS05S 

One  volume  of  caiton  Tapour    ....    8430 

Forming  two  Toliimes  of  carbonic  acid    S-H3046-8 

Of  wtuchone  volume  weigbe,  tberelbre,    ^1624' 1 

The  corrected  specific  gravity  of  carbonic  acid,  1-521,  indicatea 
that  the  theoretical  density  of  carbon  vapour  should  rather  he  taken 
as  S36  than  843. 

To  demonetrate  the  existence  of  carbon  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  it 
ia  BuiEcient  to  heat  to  dull  redness,  in  a  current  of  the  gas,  a  small 
globule  of  potassium.  The  metal  takes  fire,  burnisg  with  a  brilliant 
violet  flame,  and  forniB  potash,  while  carbon  is  abundantly  deposit- 
ed as  a  brilliant  jet-black  film  on  the  interior  of  the  tube. 

Carbonic  acid  combinea  with  the  bases,  forming  a  verv  important 
dass  of  salts,  the  carbonattt.  It  forma  neutral,  basic,  ana  acid  salts, 
which  last  are  really  double  mlUs,  containing  carbonate  of  water, 
which,  however,  exists  only  in  combination,  as  the  carbonic  acid 
does  not  combine  with  water  directly  in  definite  proportions.  All 
•alts  of  carbonic  acid  are  known,  by  yielding,  when  acted  on  by 
muriatic  acid  in  the  cold,  the  gas  posseBsiog  the  properties  now 
described. 

Carbonate  o/PofocA.— K.O.  .CO,.  Eq.  866-3  or  69-4.  This  salt, 
which  is  the  great  source  of  all  other  combinations  of  this  alkali,  is 
obtained  for  the  pnrpoBes  of  commerce  from  the  ashes  of  plants 
growing  at  a  distance  from  the  sea.  The  vegetable  juices  contain 
potash,  combined  with  various  acids,  as  (he  nitric,  oxalic,  acetic, 
malic,  tec,  which,  by  the  burning  of  the  wood,  are  converted  into 
earbonates.  Tlie  produce  differs  according  to  the  kind  of  wood, 
and  with  the  season.  The  softer  and  more  juicy  the  plants  are,  the 
more  potash  they  yield.  Plants  of  the  natural  families  conposits 
and  cruciferffi  are  the  richest ;  the  grasses  rank  next ;  and  among 
the  woods,  the  leaves  yield  more  than  the  small  branches,  and  these, 


again,  more  than  the  stems.     In  countries  where  there  are  large 
'  "       ■     -'  ■■  '  ■    ■  '        i  the 


po 
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forests,  as  America  and  Russia,  the  small  wood  is  burned,  and  t 
ashes  collected ;  these  are  boiled  with  water  in  large  iron  pans  a 
lots,  from  whence  the  name  poiasA  is  derived.  By  this  means,  a 
srge  quantity  of  insoluble  salts  is  separated,  and  the  carbonate  of 
potash,  which  dissolves,  is  obtained  in  a  purer  form  by  evaporation 
to  dryness.  It  then  constitutes  the  pearlasha,  or  refined  potashes 
•f  commerce.  Even  these  still  retain  much  silica,  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  chloride  of  potassium,  so  that  the  best  American  pearlashes  sel- 
dom contain  more  than  eighty-five  per  cent.,  and  Bussian  potash 
often  not  siity  per  cent,  of  true  carbonate  of  potash. 

The  purification  of  pearlashes  being  difficult,  carbon- 
ate of  potash  is  best  prepared  for  chemical  purposes  by 
oalciniog  cream  of  tartar ;  the  tartaric  acid  which  it  con- 
tains is  decomposed,  and  carbonic  acid  formed,  which 
combines  with  the  potash ;  the  mass  is  digested  with  l 
water,  filtered  to  separate  the  excess  of  charcoal,  and  ' 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  clean  iron  vessel.  A  white 
granular  mass  is  obtained,  the  talt  of  tartar  of  the  older 

fiharmacopceiaB.     It  is  very  deliquescent,  soluble  in  half 
ta  weight  of  water,  and  crystolliaes  with  two  atoms  of  ivalar  ia 
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oblique  rhombic  octohedrons,  a,  a\  a^  a"',  as  in  the  figure  (K.O* 
C.O2+2  Aq.).    It  reacts  strongly  alkaline.    It  is  almost  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and  when  added  to  weak  spirit,  combines  with  the  excess 
of  water,  forming  a  heavy  fluid,  which  remains  separated  from  the 
lighter  and  stronger  alcohol  above. 

As  it  is  only  the  carbonate  of  potash  that  constitutes  the  value  of 
pearlashes  in  the  manufactures  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  is  important 
to  be  able  to  determine,  by  a  single  and  simple  operation,  the  relative 
worth  of  commercial  samples.  This  process  is  termed  alkalimetry. 
The  best  method  of  performing  it  will  be  described  under  the  head 
of  "  Carbonate  of  Soda." 
Bicarbonate  of  Potash^  K.O. .  CO,  -f  H.O. .  C.O9,  is  formed  by  passing 

a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a  saturated 

solution  of  the  neutral  carbonate,  the  temperature 

of  which  should  not  be  above  100°.     On  cooling, 

it  crystallizes  in  right  rhombic  prisms  of  eight 

sides,  as  in  the  figure.     It  dissolves  in  four  parts 

of  cold  water,  and  iQ  much  less  when  hot.    If  its 

solution  be  boiled,  it  abandons  its  second  atom  of 

carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  neutral  carbonate.    Its 

reaction  on  vegetable  colours  is  feebly  alkaline. 

'  Carbonate   of  Soda— Na.O.  .  0.0,4-10  Aq.  5  Eq.  667'3  +  1125  or 

53*47+90— is  manufactured  upon  a  very  large  scale,  for  the  purposes 

of  commerce,  from  common  salt,  which  must  first  be  converted  into 

sulphate  of  soda  in  the  manner  described  in  page  427. 

The  dry  sulphate  of  soda  is  to  be  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of 
limestone  or  chalk,  and  half  its  weight  of  small  ctfal,  and  4^  mix- 
ture being  reduced  to, fine  powder,  is  introduced  into  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace,  such  as  is^gnred  in  page  333,  in  charges  of  about  2  cwt. 
each.  After  being  exposed  to  a  full  red  heat  for  about  an  hour,  on 
the  floor  of  the  furnace,  the  mass  fuses,  and  being  well  stirred  for  a 
few  minutes,  is  raked  oflT  through  the  opening  in  the  side,  and  re 
ceived  in  metal  boxes.  *  It  forms  a  black  mass,  which  is  known  ii« 
commerce  as  black*ash^  or  British  barilla*  The  theory  of  this  process 
is  very  remarkable ;  the  sulphate  of  soda  being  melted  in  contact 
with  the  coally  matter,  is  deoxidized,  its  oxygen  being  carried  off  by 
the  carbon,  and  sulphuret  of  sodium  remaining.  This  is  immediately 
decomposed  by  the  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphuret  of  calcium  and 
carbonate  of  soda  being  produced.  S.Os  •  Na.O.  and  2C.  form 
2C.O2  and  Na.S.,  which,  with  Ca.O. .  CO,,  gives  Ga.S.  and  Na.0. .  C. 
Of  As,  however,  much  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk  is  expelled 
by  the  heat,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  soda  remains  caustic  in  the 
produce,  and  also  some  sulphuret  of  sodium  undecomposed.  This 
black-ash  generally  contains  about  22  per  cent,  of  real  alkali.  To 
obtain  the  soda  under  a  purer  form,  the  masses  of  black-ash  are 
broken  up,  and  digested  in  warm  water  until  all  soluble  matter  is 
^extracted.  The  residue  consists  of  sulphuret  of  calcium  and*  the 
excess  of  coally  matter.  The  liquor  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness, 
imd  the  saline  mass  obtained  is  calcined  in  a  reverberatory  furnace 
with  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  sawdust,  in  order  to  convert  all  of 
the  alkali  into  carbonate,  and  to  bum  out  some  traces  of  sulphur 
which  still  remain ;  on  being  then  vedissolved  in  water,  and  the  cleay 
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•olution  dried  down,  it  constitutes  white^uh^  or  sodc^ash  of  the  best 
quality,  containing'  from  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  real  alkali. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  crystallized  carbonate,  the  soda-ash  is 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  being  evaporated  to  a 
pellicle,  is  left  to  crystallize  for  some  days.  The  mother  liquor, 
when  drained  off  the  crystals,  yields,  when  dried  down,  an  inferior 
soda-ash,  which  is,  however,  applied  to  many  manufacturing  uses. 
The  pure  carbonate  of  soda  crystallizes  in  flat,  oblique  rhomboidal 
prisms,  as  in  the  figure,  which  contain 
ten  atoms  of  water,  Na. .  C.O24-  ^^  Aq. 
In  a  dry  atmosphere,  they  lose  by  efflo- 
rescence all  their  water,  and  fall  into  a 
white  powder.  It  dissolves  in  five  parts 
of  cold,  and  in  less  than  one  of  boiling  water.  By  a  gentle  heat^ 
the  salt  undergoes  aqueous  fusion,  and  when  dried,  gives  a  white 
powder,  soda  siccata.  By  a  strong  heat,  the  carbonate  of  soda  melts, 
but  is  not  otherwise  affected. 

Prior  to  the  invention  of  the  soda  process  described  above,  the 
carbonate  of  soda  was  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  as 
the  salsola,  and  various  fuci,  whichn/vere  burned  in  large  quantities 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  Orkneys,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
France  and  Spain.  The  saline  products  thus  obtained  were  known 
in  commerce  as  kelp^  barilloy  varec  ;  but  these  sources  of  alkali  may 
now  be  considered  as  extinct.  Graham  states,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Muspratt,  )hat  in  1838  there  were  manufactured  from  common 
salt  50,000  tons  of  soda-ash  and  20,000  tons  of  crystallized  carbon- 
ate, and  the  manufacture  is  continually  on  the  increase. 

To  the  practical  chemist  and  the  manufactuier,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine, by  a  rapid  and  easily  executed  process,  the  real  quantity  of  alkali  present  in 
any  sample  of  pearlashes  or  soda-ash  that  may  be  in  the  market  All  such  pro- 
cesses depend  on  measuring  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  necessary  to  produce  a 
neutral  salt  -with  a  certain  weight  of  the  sample;  but  in  the  management  of  the  de- 
tails considerable  difference  may  exist.  A  mode  which  I  have  found  to  be  very  ac- 
curate, and  easily  executed  even  by  ordinary  persons,  consists  in  preparing  befbre- 
hand  a  stock  of  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1  068  at  a  temperature  of  60°.  This 
acid  may  be  formed  by  nuxing  one  ounce  of  the  strongest  oil  of  vitriol  with  nine 
ounces  of  water;  but  its  sp.  gr.  should  be  verified  by  trial  before  being  used. 

One  hundred  grains  of  the  sample  to  be  tried  are  then  to  be  nowdered  and  stirred 
up  in  a  capsule  .with  an  ounce  of  water.  A  glass  jar  about  a  foot  high  and  an  inch 
^de,  provided  with  a  lip  to  pour  from  and  a  steady  foot,  and  graduated  into  400 
parts,  of  which  each  part  indicates  five  grains  of  the  standard  acid,  is  to  be  filled 
with  the  acid  up  to  the  400th  mark,  and  then,  by  pouring  very  cautiously  from  the 
lip  a  few  drops  tit  a  time,  the  alkaline  liquor  in  the  capsule  is  to  be  exactly  neutral- 
ized. A  little  bit  of  litmus  paper  may  be  left  in  it,  ana  stirred  about  well  aAer  each 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acid.  A  drop  of  acid  in  excess  reddens  the  litmus  paper 
permanently ;  and  as  this  does  not  injure  the  result  sensibly,  it  may  be  done  in  order 
to  secure  complete  neutralization.  The  graduations  of  the  glass  being  nuiftbered 
from  above  downward,  simple  inspection  snows  how  much  acid  has  been  employed ; 
and  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  multiply  the  number  of  divisions  by  thirty-one  ii  the  al- 
kali be  soda,  or  forty-seven  if  the  alkali  be  potash,  and  divide  in  each  case  by  100, 
to  obtain  the  quantity  of  real  alkali  present  m  the  100  grains  examined. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is.  that  100  grains  of  the  standard  acid  contain  eight 
grains  of  dry  sulphuric  add,  ana  hence  100  measures  contain  forty  grains,  whieh 
Bomber  being  that  of  the  equivalent  of  the  acid,  neutralizes  almost  exactly  thirty- 
one  grains  of  soda  or  forty-seven  grains  of  potash,  which  ate  the  equivalent  weights 
also.  To  find,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  either  alkali  in  a  sample  neutralized  by, 
fjT  example,  137  measures  of  acid,  we  say, 

For  potash,     100 :  47 : :  137 :  a;=:f  3  Jx 47=64-4 ; 
And  for  soda,  100 :  31  : :  137 :  a;=|gjx31=4»* 

QqQ 
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A.  table  nwy  eaaQy  Im  coBSlfncted  be&uriiaiid  od  these  priaciplM,  u  a>  to  sua 
even  [his  litUe  colciilaium.  The  greatest  wnonnt  of  error  al  an  likelr  to  occw  in 
this  process  is  one  division  of  acid  in  eicess.  The  iiifi[erence  made  by  Uiis,  however, 
does  not  ieflncDce  the  result  for  commercial  purposes ;  thus,  in  ibe  examples  above 
tolcen,  if  [be  goandiy  of  acid  bad  been  meanu«d  vrongif  al  138,  the  lodicaiiana 
would  be,  lor  patasb,  BiS,  and  tot  soda,  ^'6 ;  the  enor in  no  case  ezceedinK  half  k 
part  per  cent.,  and  being  eiacUj  couDteibalanc«d  b;  taking  the  numljera  31  and  17 
instead  of  the  correct  cquiralenB,  313  and  47  3. 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  H.O.  .  CO,  +  Na.O. .  CO,,  ra  formed  by  pass- 
ing a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gaatbrongba  cold  solution  of  carboo' 
ate ;  the  new  salt  precIpitaleB  in  amaD  opaque  crystals,  having  the 
appearance  of  starch.  It  requires  fifteen  parts  of  cold  water  for  its 
solution ;  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  bat  is  not  disagreeable  to  tin 
taste. 

Sesguicarbonate  of  Soda  occurs  oatire  on  the  hanks  of  certain  lake* 
in  northern  Africa,  whence  il  is  exported  nnder  the  same  of  trtma. 
Its  formula  is  SNa.O. .  CO,  +  3CO,+4H.O.  It  cannot  be  formed 
at  will. 

CarboTuHe  of  Baryta. — Ba.O. .  CO,.  This  salt  exists  Bative,  ery^ 
talliaed  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms ;  it  is  insoluble  in  pare  water,  but 
dissolves  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  It  is  very  poisoaous. 
It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  mixing  solutions  of  chloride  of 
barium  and  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  a  white  precipitate  falls,  which, 
being  well  washed  and  dried,  is  pure  carbonate  of  barytee.  It  is 
used  in  the  analysis  of  minerals  containing  alkali,  and  for  the  prep- 
aration of  varions  salts  of  barytes.  It  baa  been  used  in  the  mann 
facture  of  glass. 

Carbonate  of  Strontia  resembles  perfectly  the  former. 

Carbonate  of  Lime.— Ca.O. .  CO..  Eq.  632-5  or  50-7.  The  etr- 
cumstances  and  forms  under  which  this  salt  exists  in  nature  have 
been  so  frequently  noticed  (p.  477,  325),  and  the  molecular  consti* 
tutioD  and  peculiar  relations  to  light  of  its  crystals  so  fully  described, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  its  history  here  farther.  It 
may  be  prepared  pure  by  decomposing  chloride  of  calcium  by  means 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia }  it  forms  then  a  white  powder  insoluble  ia 
pure  water,  but  dissolving  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  This 
IS  not  due  to  the  formation  of  a  bicarbonate  of  lime,  but  owing  to  ■ 
specific  solvent  power  which  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid  in  water 
has  on  many  bodies,  as  silica,  phosphate  of  lime,  &c.,  which  are  in- 
Bolnble  in  pure  water.  It  is  thus  that  carbonate  of  lime  is  held  dis- 
solved  in  most  waters,  and  ia  deposited  as  a  crust  on  the  interior 
of  any  vessels  in  which  such  water  may  be  boiled.  By  the  gradual 
dissipation  of  the  carbonic  acid  on  exposure  to  the  air,  the  carbonate 
of  liipe  may  be  slowly  deposited,  and  then  crystallizes ;  thus  ar« 
formed  the  remarkable  stalactites,  &c.,  of  limestone  caverns. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia. — Mg.O. .  CO,.  This  salt  exists  anhydrona 
in  nature,  crystallized  in  rhombohedrons  like  calc  spar. 
By  dissolving  magnesia  in  water  by  a  stream  of  car- 
I  1  bonie  acid,  it  may  be  formed,  and  is  gradually  deposit- 

ed in  rhomboidat  prisms  of  six  or  eight  sides,  as  m,  v, 
I  \a,'m  tlffi  figure,  which  contain  three  atoms  of  water.     It 

'  I  is  this  salt,  Mg.O. .  C.Oj+3  Aq.,  which  exists  in  Mur- 

ray's solution  of  magnesia.  When  acted  on  by  pure  hot 
WBteT,thia  salt  is  decomposed,  carbonic  acid  escaping, 
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and  basic  earboRate  of  mBgoeeia,  being  prodRcedL  It  is  this  basic  ear* 
bonate  wliich  coaslitiites  the  magnesia  albttf  of  common  carbonate  of 
magnesia  of  the  shops.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  boiHng  solations 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  cai^onate  of  soda,  leaying  the  former 
sHghtly  in  excess.  The  precipitate  is  very  light  and  bulky,  and  al* 
most  totally  insoluble  in  water.  One  fourth  of  the  carbonic  acid  is 
given  off  in  this  reaction,  and  the  precipitate  is  found  to  be  a  con^ 
pound  of  carbonate  and  of  hydrate  of  magnesia,  Mg.O.  •  H.0.-|-3 
(Mff.O. .  CO,.  H.O.),  or  4Mg.O.+3C.Oa+4  Aq. 

The  nature  of  dolomite  or  magnesian  limestone  has  been  already 
sufficiently  noticed  (p-  348). 

Carb<mat6  of  Manganesty  Mr.O.  •  C.O^  is  a  white  powder  formed 
by  double  decomposition,  and  decomposed  by  a  red  heat. 

Protocarbonate  of  Iron^  Fe.O.  •  C.O2,  exists  native  in  rhombs  iso* 
morphous  with  calc  spar.  It  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing 
protosulphate  of  iron  by  carbonate  of  soda ;  it  forms  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, which,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  and 
gives  out  carbonic  acid,  becoming  green,  and  ultimately  red,  being 
then  mere  peroxide  of  iron.  The  carbonate  of  iron  can  therefore 
scarcely  be  obtained  pure ;  but  by  mixing  the  fresh  precipitate  with 
sagar,  and  evaporating  to  dryness  with  constant  agitation,  a  quantity 
of  the  carbonate  remains  undecomposed,  being  protected  from  the 
-air  by  a  varnish  of  sugar  on  its  particles,  and  thus  constitutes  the 
earbonas  fori  cum  saccharo  of  pharmacy.  .  The  carbonate  of  iron  is 
soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  and  exists  thus  dissolved 
in  chalybeate  spas. 

When  solutions  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  carbonate  of  soda  ure 
mixed  together,  a  basic  carbonate  of  Zinc  is  formed,  consisting  of  2 
Zn.O. .  C.02)+3Zn.O.  .H.O.  if  the  solutions  were  warm,  but  of  Zn. 

..  G.08+2Zn.O. .H.O.  if  cold;  carbonic  acid  gas  is  given  off  in 
both  cases. 

There  are  two  carbonates  of  Coppery  both  basic :  the  green  carbon- 
ate exists  native  (malachite)^  and  is  used  as  a  pigment.  It  may  be 
formed  by  mixing  solutions  of  a  salt  of  copper  and  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate ;  tne  precipitate  is  at  first  flocculent,  and  of  a  fine  pale  blue, 
but  when  boUed  it  becomes  dense,  cfranular,  and  bright  green:  its 
formula  is  2Cu.0.4-G.Oi4-H.O.  The  blue  carbonate  exists  also 
native  (Cop/^er-ttetire),  but  cannot  be  prepared  artificially  so  as  to  be 
permanent:  its  formula  is  SCu.O.+^C.Oa+H.O. 

Carbonate  of  Leady  Pb.O.  .  G.O2,  exists  native,  crystallized  in 
forms  isomorphous  with  those  of  the  carbonate  of  barytes,  and  may 
be  formed  as  a  finely-crystalline  powder  by  decomposing  solution 
of  nitrate  of  lead  by  carbonate  of  soda.  There  are  several  basic 
carbonates  of  lead,  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  mixture, 
constitute  the  White  Leady  or  Ceru$e  of  commerce,  so  much  used  in 
painting.  The  composition  of  white  lead  generally  falls  between 
those  given  by  the  formuls  3Pb.O.+2G.Og+H.O.  and  4Pb.O+3G. 
0,+H.O. 

For  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  very  thin  sheets  of  the  metal 
are  exposed  to  the  fumes  arising  from  vessels  containing  weak  vin« 
egar,  which  are  kept  moderately  warm  by  being  imbedded  in  fer- 
menting  tan ;  the  lead,  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air,  combines 
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with  the  acetic  acid,  forming  a  basic  acetate  of  lead,  which  is  de- 
composed by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  surrounding  air,  basic  carbon* 
ate  of  lead  being  produced,  and  neutral  acetate  of  lead  remaining ; 
this,  under  the  action  of  the  air,  takes  up  a  new  quantity  of  lead, 
and  the  same  decomposition  is  renewed,  a  minute  quantity  of  acet- 
ic acid  thus  serving  to  produce  a  very  large  quantity  of  ceruse. 
This  process  has  lately  been  much  improved  by  exposing  litharge, 
finely  ground  and  mixed  with  one  per  cent*  of  acetate  of  lead,  to  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid,  generally  derived  from  the  fermenting  vats 
of  a  brewery ;  the  one  portion  of  neutral  acetate  successively  unites 
with  all  the  litharge  to  form  basic  acetate,  the  successive  portions 
of  which  are  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid,  white  lead  being 
formed,  and  the  original  quantity  of  neutral  acetate  remaining  ub* 
combined  at  the  end. 

The  carbonates  of  the  other  metals  are  unimportant. 

Carbon  combines  with  the  metals  to  form  carburets^  of  which  the 
best  known  are  those  of  iron  and  silver  \  the  former  has  been  fully 
noticed  in  the  description  of  cast-iron  and  steel  (p.  360),  and'  the 
carburet  of  silver  is  a  gray  powder,  which  remains  when  certain 
silver  salts  of  organic  acids,  as  the  citrate  and  tartrate,  are  imper- 
fectly bur&ed  away* 

Carbonic  OxiVfc.— CO.    Atomic  Weight  14-05 1 

If  carbonic  acid  gas  be  jpassed  through  a  tube  containing  red-hot 
charcoal,  it  takes  up  as  much  more  carbon  as  it  already  contained, 
and  forms  carbonic  oxide ;  its  volume  being  thereby  doubled.  The 
gas  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  to  redness,  in  an  iron  retort, 
a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  chalk,  when  the  carbonic  acid  evolved 
from  the  latter  combines  with  the  excess  of  carbon,  and  forms  car- 
bonic oxide ;  in  place  of  charcoal,  iron  filings  or  zinc  may  be  used ; 
the  metal,  in  this  case,  takes  half  of  the  oxygen  from  the  carbonic 
acid,  C.Oi  and  Zn.  giving  Zn.O.  and  CO. 

A  very  simple  and  elegant  way  of  obtaining  this  gas  consists  m 
warming  strong  oil  of  vitriol  with  crystals  of  oxalic  acid,  in  a  flask, 
a  by  from  which  a  tube,  /,  passes  to  a  bottle  containing  solution  of 

caustic  potash,  a,  as  in  the  figure; 
from  this  another  tube  conducts  to 
the  pneumatic  trough.  The  oxalic 
acid,  CgOs-fH.O.,  yields  up  its  basic 
water  to  the  sulphuric  acid,  and,  as 
the  oxalic  acid  cannot  exist  except 
in  combination  with  some  base,  it  is 
resolved  in  carbonic  oxide  and  car- 
bonic acid  rC|08=C.O.  -f  CO,),  which 
are  evolveoi  as  gases,  mixed  in  equal 
volumes  ;  in  bubbling  through  the 
bottle  containing  potash,  the  carbonic  acid  is  completely  absorbed, 
and  the  pure  carbonic  oxide  may  be  collected  over  water. 

It  is  a  colourless,  inodorous  gas,  and  has  no  action  on  vegetable 
colours ;  it  extinguishes  a  taper,  but  is  combustible,  and,  burning 
with  a  pale  blue  flame,  forms  carbonic  acid.  It  is  this  gas  which 
produces,  on  the  top  of  a  clear  coke  fire,  a  blue  flame,  which  ap» 
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pears  purple  when  seen  with  the  red  background  of  the  glowing 
cinders.  It  contains  half  its  volume  of  oxygen ;  its  specific  gravity 
is  972*8*  Carbonic  oxide  appears  to  enter  into  union  with  a  great 
variety  of  bodies,  and  to  act  in  such  compounds  as  a  compound 
radical. 

Oxalic  Jlctd.^CjOi  ot  2{C.0.)+0.    Eq.  451-2  or- 361. 

Oxalic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  important  organic  bodies.  It  is 
found  combined  with  potash,  forming  the  Salt  of  Sorrdy  in  several 
plants  of  the  genera  oxalis  and  rumex,  and  combined  with  lime  in 
the  roots  of  rhubarb,  and  in  a  variety  of  lichens.  It  was  formerly 
extracted  principally  from  the  oxalis  acetosella,  from  whence  its 
name  is  derived,  but  is  now  manufactured  in  larger  quantities  arti- 
ficially. It  is  generally  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  vegetable  stib- 
stances  by  nitric  acid,  on  which  fact  its  mode  of  preparation  is 
founded.  The  substances  employed  are  usually  starch  or  sugar,  a 
quantity  of  which  is  placed  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  of  which  a  great 
number  are  arranged  in  a  shallow  vessel  containing  warm  water ; 
about  four  parts  of  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1*4<2,  are  poured  into 
each  pipkin.  The  starch  is  rapidly  oxidized,  and  nitrous  fumes  giv- 
en ofi*  abundantly ;  when  the  action  has  become  slow,  one  part  itiore 
of  acid  is  to  be  added,  and  the  heat  increased.  The  liquors  so  ob- 
tained, are  mixed,  evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  and  set  aside  to  crystal- 
lize, and  the  crystals  are  purified  by  re-splution  and  crystallization. 
From  the  mother  liquors  new  quantities  of  oxalic  acid  may  be  ob- 
tained by  heating  with  more  nitric  acid. 

If  we  consider  the  sugar  in  its  dryest  form  as  being  G12H9O9,  the 
action  of  the  nitric  acid  should  consist  in  first  removing  the  nine 
equivalents  of  hydrogen,  and  substituting  for  them  nine  equivalents 
of  oxygen;  thus  GisHsO,  and  6N.O5  should  give  6(0 A)  with  9H.0. 
and  6N.O2.  But  the  action  is  not  so  simple,  as  other  products,  es- 
pecially the  Saccharic  Acid^  are  at  the  same  time  formed.  By  means 
of  permanganate  of  potash,  however,  the  carbon  of  sugar  may  be 
very  elegantly  and  directly  changed  into  oxalic  acid,  C^HsOg  and 
6(Mna07+K.O.)  producing  12(Mn.02)  with  9H.0.  and  ^{CS>^+K. 
O.),  the  oxalic  acid  formed  exactly  neutralizing  the  potash  of  the 
manganic  salt  employed. 

The  oxalic  acid  crystallizes  from  its  solution  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  of  which  those  planes  marked  i  c  are  prima- 
ry, and  af  secondary :  the  summit  is  often  dihedral, 
in  which  case  the  plane  a,  and  that  vertically  oppo- 
site to  it,  are  absent. .  These  crystals  contain  three 
atoms  of  water,  of  which  one  is  basic :  C203+H.O. 
-1-2  Aq.  When  warmed,  they  give  oflT  2  Aq.,  and  the  hydrate  of 
oxalic  acid  remains  as  a  white  powder,  which  melts  at  350^,  and 
when  heated  farther  sublimes,  a  portion  being,  however,  decompo- 
sed; the  products  of  the  reaction  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  oxalic  acid  have 
been  already  noticed  (p.  492).  Oxalic  acid  is  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid  by  contact  with  many  peroxides,  as  the  peroxide  of  man- 
firanese,  by  which  means  the  technical  value  of  manganese  ores  may 
be  determined  Tsee  p.  355).  By  contact  with  a  great  excess  of  hot 
nitric  acid  or  ot  chlorine,  it  is  also  converted  into  carbonic  acid. 
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The  acidity  of  oxalio  aoid  ia  very  great ;  a  grain  of  it  dissolved 
in  30,000  grains  of  water  will  stil(  affect  litmus  paper.  It  neatrali* 
zes  the  alkalies  perfectly,  and  forms  with  them  two  series  of  acid 
salts.  In  the  neutral  oxalates,  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  to  that  of  the 
base  is  3 : 1.  By  heat,  those  of  the  metals  proper  are  generally  con* 
verted  into  carbonic  acid  and  metal,  C20a+M.O.  giving  C2O4  and  M. 
Those  of  the  earths  and  alkalies  evolve  carbonic  oxide,  and  produce 
a  carbonate,  G2O5+M.O.  givmg  CO.  and  aOs+M.O.  The  former 
action  is  usefully  applied  to  obtain  cobalt  and  nickel  in  the  metal* 
lie  state. 

Oxalic  acid  is  detected  easily  by  its  strong  acidity,  and  its  not 
leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue  when  heated.  Its  solution  gives, 
with  lime-water,  a  precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  ox- 
alic acid,  or  of  anv  organic  acid.  It  precfpitates,  also,  the  sola* 
tions  of  barytes  and  lead.  It  acts  violently  on  animals  as  a  poison ; 
for  an  antidote  magnesia  is  the  best,  but  chalk  or  whiting  is  the  most 
teadily  procured. 

Several  of  the  oxalates  deserve  special  notice.  There  are  three 
oxalatts  of  Potash^  remarkable  as  being  the  bodies  by  which  Wolla»> 
ton  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  law  of  multiple  combination, 
p.  208,  their  proportions  of  acid  being  as  1:2:4* 

The  neutral  Oxalate  of  Potash^  K.O. .  GgOa+Aq.,  may  be  formed 
by  acting  on  sugar  by  permanganate -of  potash,  or  by>heating  any 
fixed  organic  matter,  as  sawdust  or  paper,  with  an  excess  of  potash, 
-below  redness.  It  is  more  simply  produced  by  neutralizing  oxalic 
acid,  or  the  following  salt,  with  carbonate  of  potash )  it  crystallizes 
in  rhombic  prisms,  of  a  bitter  taste,  which  dissolve  in  three  parts 
of  water,  and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Binoxalate  of  Potash^  K.O. .  C(Os+H.O.  .C2O3  +  2  Aq.,  exists  nat* 
uraUy  in  the  various  kinds  of  sorrel,  from  whence  it  was  originally 
extracted  under  the  name  of  Salt  of  Sorrely  but  is  now  artificially 
nude.  One  part  of  oxalic  acid  is  exactly  neutralized  by  potash, 
and  then  exactly  as  much  more  oxalic  acid  is  added  to  the  solution, 
from  which,  by  evaporation  and  cooling,  the  salt  crystallizes  in  ob- 
lique rhombic  prisms,  which  are  sohibie  in  forty  parts  of  cold  and 
in  six  parts  of  Doiling  water.  Its  taste  is  strongly  acid  and  saline, 
and  it  is  poisonous,  though  less  so  than  the  acid  uncombined. 
When  heated,  the  salt  is  decomposed,  evolving  carbonic  acid  and 
carbonic  oxide,  and  leaving  a  residue  t>f  carbonate  of  potash,  which 
should  be  scarcely  coloured  if  the  salt  were  pure. 

Quadroxalaie  of  Potash,  K.O. .  CjOj+SH.O. .  C,Os-f  4  Aq.,  is  form- 
ed by  neutralizing  one  part  of  oxalic  acid  by  potash,  and  adding  to 
the  solution  three  times  as  much  oxalic  acid  more.  It  may  also  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  binoxalate  in  muriatic  acid,  which  takes 
half  of  the  alkali,  and  the  quadroxalate  crystallizes  out.  This  and 
the  last  salt  are  indiscriminately  sold  in  commerce  as  salt  of  sor- 
rel, and  also  often  as  Salt  of  Lemons,  for  removing  iron  moulds  and 
stains  of  ink,  which  they  do  by  forming,  with  the  peroxide  of  iron, 
a  soluble  double  salt. 

There  is  but  one  oxalate  of  Soda  ;  it  is  not  important. 

Oxalate  of  Lime,  Ca.O. .  CaOa+2  Aq.,  exists  abundantly  in  nature, 
forming  the  hard  earthy  basis  of  many  lichens,  and  may  be  prepared 
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kff  tmxing  Bolutions  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  of  any  eolable  salt 
of  lime.  It  forms  a  white  floccalent  precipitate,  which,  by  boiling, 
becomes  heavy  and  granular.  It  is  totally  insoluble  in  water,  and 
is  hence  ased  as  a  means  of  removing  lime  from  solutions,  and  de- 
termining its  quantity.  It  dissolves  in  the  mineral  acids,  .but  is  in- 
soluble in  aU  organic  acids,  even  the  acetic.  When  heated,  it  leaves 
a  perfectly  white  residue  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  remaining  simple  oxalates  are  not  important,  except  the  oj?- 
alme  of  Silver y  which  is  a  white  powder,  prepared  by  double  decom- 
position, and  remarkable  for  being  decomposed  by  a  moderate  heat, 

•with  a  slight  explosion,  into  carbonic  acid  and  metallic  silver. 

There  are  several  double  oxalates  of  inteiest. 

Oxalate  of  Potash  and  Peroxide  of  Iron^  (Fes08-f-3C809)+3K.O.  .  CsOs+G  Aq., 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  peroxide  of  iron  in  solution  of  binoxalate  of  potash;  it 
'crystallizes  in  fine  grass-green  tables,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air.  There  exists 
a  similar  salt  containing  soda. 

Ckcalate  of  Potash  and  Cknmt,  (CrkOi+3CflOs)+3K.O. .  Ci08+6Aq.,  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  together  in  hot  water  one  pan  of  bichromate  of  potash,  two  of  crys- 
tallized oxalic  acid,  and  two  of  binoxalate  of  potash.  A  copious  evolution  of  car- 
bonic acid  occurs,  tne  chromic  acid  being  deprived  of  half  its  oxygen  by  a  part  of 
the  oxalic  acid,  with  the  remainder  of  which  the  oxide  of  chrome  unites.  The  li- 
quor assumes  a  fine  purple  colour,  and  on  cooUng,  yields  prisms  of  a  splendid  blue 
colour,  so  deep  as  to  oe  perfectly  opaque,  unless  the  crystals  be  very  thm. 

Oxalate  of  Copper  and  Potash^  K.O. .  C8O3+CU.O. .  C^Os+S  Aq.,  is  formed  by  di- 
gesting a  solution  of  binoxalate  of  potash  on  oxide  of  copper.  It  crystallizes  in  fine 
Blue  prisms.    It  may  be  obt^ned  with  4  Aq. 

Cllaro-carbanic  JJcitL  — CO. +Ch  Eq.  619a  or  49-5.  When 
equal  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  and  chlorine  are  exposed  for  some 
hours  to  the  light,  they  gradually  combine,  forming  a  colourless  gas, 
which  was  termed  by  J.  Davy,  its  discoven^r,  Phosgene  Gas.  Its 
odour  is  very  irritating  \  the  volume  being  diminished  to  one  half, 
its  density  is  3412.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  carbonic  and  mu- 
riatic acias  being  formed.  It  is  decomposed  by  most  metals,  which 
miite  with  the  chlorine  and  liberate  carbonic  acid.  Its  action  on 
ammonia  and  on  alcohol  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

Combination  of  Carbonic  Oxide  and  Potassium^  and  the  Products 

of  its  Decomposition. 

If  potassium  be  heated  in  a  current  of  carbonic  oxide,  the  gas  is 
rapidly  absorbed,  but  no  charcoal  is  separated,  as  occurs  with  csur- 
bonic  acid  gas.  The  metal  is  converted  into  a  blackish-green  po- 
rous mass.  If  the  air  be  admitted  to  this  while  hot,  it  inflames } 
when  brought  into  contact  with  water,  it  is  immediately  decomposed, 
a  peculiar  gas  being  given  ofi*,  and  a  rhodizonate  of  potash  formed. 
This  oxycarburet  of  potassium  is  obtained  in  quantity  in  the  process 
by  which  potassium  is  procured,  and  constitutes  the  great  obstacle 
to  obtaining  thht  metal,  as  described  in  page  337.  It  is  also  formed, 
but  very  impure,  by  merely  brightly  igrniting  cream  of  tartar  in  a 
covered  crucible  for  an  hour.  The  composition  of  this  body  is  not 
yet  known,  and  hence  the  mode  of  its  decomposition  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  formuIsB.  The  gas  which  it  evolves  by  solution  in  water 
has  been  examined  by  Mr.  Davy.  It  is  colourless  and  inflammable, 
and  burns  more  brightly  than  olefiant  gas.  Its  characteristic  prop- 
erty is  to  detonate  with  a  brilliant  flash,  and  deposite  charcoal  when 
mixed  with  chlorine,  even  in  the  dark.  He  assigns  to  it  the  formula 
C,H. 
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Rhodizonic  *Ac%d. — Thi»  is  formed  when  the  oxyearburet  of  potiu^ 
sium  is  dissolved  in  cold  water.  It  is,  when  dry,  ii^omeric  with 
carbonic  oxide,  C7O7,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  tribasic  hydracid,  and 
its  formula  CfOio-f-Hs.  Its  salts  are  of  a  fine  scarlet  red  coloar, 
whence  its  name. 

Crocanic  ^cidy  C3O4,  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  rhodizonate  of 
potash  is  boiled ;  an  atom  of  potash  becomes  free,  and  croconate 
and  oxalate  of  potash  are  produced;  CfOr-l-dK^O.  givinsr  K.O.  and 
CaO,+K.O.,  with  C5O4+K.O.  The  salts  of  croconic  acid  are  bright 
yellow  coloured,  but  do  not  require  other  notice. 

Mdlitic  Addy  G4O3,  when  dry,  is  found  only  native,  combined 
with  alumina,  in  a  very  rare  mineral,  mellite  or  koneystone.  It  crys- 
tallizes with  water,  C4OS4-H.O.,  and  from  its  characters,  especially 
th^  properties  of  the  mellate  of  silver,  it  appears  to  be  properly  a 
hydrogen  acid,  having  carbonic  oxide  as  its  radical,  and  its  formula 
to  be  C4O44-H.  When  its  ammonia  salt  is  decomposed  by  heat,  it 
is  resolved  into  two  very  singular  bodies,  paraban  and  euckrotc  acidy 
whose  history,  however,  is  not  important  here. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  oxygen  compounds  of  carbon,  it 
is  proper  to  notice  the  peculiar  function  which  the  carbonic  oxide 
appears  to  play.  From  the  composition  of  its  chlorine  compound^ 
it  is  certain  that  the  equivalent  of  the  gas  is  CO.,  and,  combining 
with  oxygen,  it  forms  carbonic  acid,  COg.  But  I  consider  that  we 
cannot  look  upon  oxalic  acid  as  being  a  lower  degree  of  oxidation 
of  the  same  radical  as  carbonic  acid.  On  the  contrary,  the  body 
GgOg,  which  is  the  basis  of  it,  enters  into  a  completely  distinct  series 
of  compounds,  such  as  oxamide,  and  is  probably  merely  isomeric 
with  carbonic  oxide,  into  which  it  may  be  changed  by  a  variety  of 
reactions.  Still  less  is  carbonic  oxide  the  basis  of  the  rhodizonates, 
C  O7,  or  of  the  croconates  or  mellates ;  but  the  gas  is  changed  into 
these  more  complex  bodies  by  an  isomeric  action,  which  appears  to 
occur  at  the  moment  that  it  combines  with  the  potassium.  I  look 
upon  the  carbonic  oxide  gas,  therefore,  as  being  the  basis  only  of 
carbonic  acid  and  phosgene  gas,  and  that  the  radicals  of  the  oxalic 
acid  and  the  bodies  of  its  series,  as  well  as  of  the  rhodizonic  and 
Cipher  acids,  are  compounds  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  isomeric  with 
carbonic  oxide,  but  not  yet  isolated. 

OfSulphuret  of  Carbon.— G.S^.    Eq.  478-7  or  38-3. 

This  remarkable  substance  is  formed  whenever  sulphur  comes 
into  contact  with  red-hot  charcoal.  It  may  be  prepared  by  means 
of  the  apparatus  figured  in  page  323 ;  the  tube  a,  c  being  filled  w^ith 
pieces  of  charcoal  about  the  size  of  ahnonds,  and  bits  of  sulphur 
introdaced  from  time  to  time  at  A,  which  is  to  be  then  tightly  clo- 
sed with  a  cork.  The  sulphur  fuses,  and  the  tube  being  a  little  in* 
clined,  runs  down  upon  the  ignited  charcoal,  combines  with  it,  and 
the  product  passing  as  vapour  into  the  long  glass  tube  e,  /,  is  con» 
densed,  and  collected  as  a  liquid  in  the  bottle. 

In  large  quantity,  it  is  more  conveniently  prepared  by  fixing,  air  tight,  into  an  iron 
cylinder  about  a  foot  high  (such  as  a  quicksilver  bottle),  two  iron  tubes,  one  long,  ^, 
teaching  nearly  to  the  bottom,  and  projecting  a  foot  above  the  top,  and  the  other 
short,  c,  and  bent  at  a  right  angle,  serving  to  convey  the  product  to  the  condensing 
apparatus.    By  means  of  the  tube  c,  the  bottle  may  be  filled  with  small  tragmenu 
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Vt  cliarcOHl,  and  then,  beiu^  placed  in  a  fainaee,  the  wide  glass  rabe  ^  and  the  nai- 
:orks.  Prom  the  cock  d  a  stream  of  waler  flows, 
gutter  a,  cools  Ibe  tube/,  and  is  condacied  by  the 
he  botUe  is  bright  red,  small  pieces  of  soiphur  are 
to  be  dropped  in  bj  the  long  tube,  the  end  of  which  is  to  be  Cben  carefull7  closed  up 
by  a  cork.  The  sulphur,  being  yapomed,  acts  on  the  charcoal,  and  (he  sulphnrel  or 
carbon  formed  being  condensed  in  the  narrow  tnbe  c/,  collects  in  the  bottle  n,  which 
is  half  filled  with  ice  in  order  more  perfectly  to  preserve  it.  Any  incondensible  gas- 
es that  may  be  formed  escape  by  the  robe  m.  The  process  might  be  continued  tmlil 
■U  tlia  charcoal  in  the  bottle  had  been  converted  into  salfdinTeti  bat  if  Eolphur  were 
allowed  lo  be  present  lo  excess,  it  would  melt  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  The  process, 
Iherefore,  should  not  bo  poshed  so  (kr. 

The  Bulphuret  of  carbon  thus  obtained  contains  an  excess  of  sul- 
phur dissolved  in  it,  and  must  be  purified  by  redistillation  at  a  very 
moderate  heat  (in  a  water  bath) ;  when  about  nine  tenths  have  dia 
tilled  over,  by  allowing  the  residue  to  evaporate  Epontaneously  in  a 
capsule,  very  fine  right  rhombic  crystals  of  sulphur  may  be  obtain- 
ed (p.  284). 

The  Bulphuret  of  carbon  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  very  disagree- 
able garlic  smell.  It  does  not  mix  with  water,  but  dissolves  in  al 
Gohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphoruH  in  large 
quantity.  Its.  specific  gravity  is  1272.  It  boils  at  108'  Fah.,  and 
forms  a  colourless  vapour,  whose  specific  gravity  is  2-621.  From 
its  volatility,  it  obtained  the  name  of  •Skowl  of  SiilpAur.  In  evap- 
orating it  produces  great  cold  ;  mercury  may  be  frozen  by  suspend- 
ing under  a  belt-glass  a  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  is  envel- 
oped by  cotton  moistened  by  this  fluid,  and  rapidly  exhausting  the 
air.  It  is  very  inflammable,  burnin?  with  a  blue  flame,  and  producing 
carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids.  If  a  few  drops  of  it  be  let  fall  into 
a  strong  bottle  containing  oxygen,  so  much  of  it  evaporates  as  to 
form  an  explosive  mixture  with  the  gas,  which  then  detonates  when 
touched  with  a  lighted  taper,  Klce  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen. When  the  aulphuret  of  carbon  is  heated  in  contact  with  a 
m«tal,  carbon  is  separated,  and  a  metallic  sulpfauret  produced.  It  is 
Ihtis  found  to  consist  of  one  atom  of  carbon  united  to  two  of  sul- 
phur, and  its  formula  to  he  CS,. 

It  is  a  powerful  sulphur  acid,  combining  with  the  sulphurets  of 
the  alkaline  metals  and  fortning  sulphur  salta,  which  are  crystalli* 
nhle  ;  with  the  sulphurets  of  lead,  silver,  copper,  tec,  it  forms  in- 
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soluble  compounds,  which  correspond  closely  in  composition  to  the 
ordinary  carbonates.  This  substance  is,  in  fact,  exactly  equiiralent 
to  carbonic  acid,  C.Ot,  the  sulphur  being  replaced  by  oxygen,  with 
which  its  analogies  have  been  already  noticed  in  p.  291.  The  sul- 
phuret  of  carbon  is  hence  often  called  Stdphocarbanic  ^cid. 

Moist  chlorine  converts  this  body  into  a  crystalline  substance  !iike 
camphor ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitrie 
acid  and  of  strong  alkalies,  have  not  yet  been  accurately  examined 

Chlorides  of  Carbon. 

Subchloride  of  Carbon,  CtCl.,  is  formed  by  passing  the  Yapom  of  t]ieprotochIoride 
many  times  through  an  ignited  glass  tubej  chlorine  is  given  off,  ana  the  subchlo. 
ride  deposited  in  silky  crystals,  which  are  fosible,  and  sublime  at  about  300^  un^ 
changed. 

ProtocMoride  of  Carbon,  CsCU,  is  also  formed  from  the  sesqoichloride  of  caxboa 
by  heating  its  vapour  to  redness,  when  chlorine  is  given  off;  or  better  by  distilling 
the  sesquichlorioe  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  smphuret  of  potassium,  which  re- 
moves one  third  of  the  chlorine.  It  is  a  limpid  fluid,  boiling  at  160° ;  the  sp.  gr.  of 
its  vapour  is  2B62.    Bv  a  strong  heat  it  gives  subchlohde  and  tree  chiorine. 

Sesquiddoride  of  Carion,  CsCla,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  great  excess  of  chlo- 
rine in  bright  sunshine  on  olenant  gas  or  on  muriatic  ether;  all  the  hydrogen  of 
these  bodies  is  removed,  and  the  carbon  remains  united  with  chlorine.  It  forms  a 
white  crystalline  mass  like  c^nphor,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether.  It  melts  at  39(r,  and  sublimes  at  SGO^'  unchanged ;  at  a  red  heat  it 
abandons  chlorine,  and  forms  the  bodies  last  described. 

Bichloride  of  Carbon,  CgCU,  is  formed  by  exposing  a  body  termed  chlorofoim, 
whose  formula  ia  C2H.CI9,  or  marsh  gas,  Cs&i,  to  an  excess  of  chlorine  in  bright  sun- 
light The  hydrogen  is  gradually  removed  and  replaced  by  chlorine.  It  is  liquid; 
its  sp.  gr.  is  1-6;  it  boils  at  192°.    The  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapour  is  &30S. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

OP  THE   COMPOUNDS  OF  KITBOOEIT  AND  HYDBOOEN.      AKXONLA,  m  DERIY- 

ATIYE8   AMD  COMPOUNDS.  « 

Although  there  is  very  perfect  evidence  that  hydrogen  and  ni- 
trogen unite  in  two,  perhaps  in  three  proportions,  we  as  yet  know 
hut  one  of  these  in  an  isolated  form,  which  is  the  volatile  alkali^ 
Ammonia,  This  was  known  to  the  earliest  chemists,  hut  the  im- 
portance of  its  history  to  the  progress  of  chemical  philosophy  has 
heen  hut  lately  felt  to  its  just  extent. 

Ammonia  is  produced  in  almost  all  reactions  where  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  are  brought  together,  one  or  both  being  nascent.  Thus, 
when  an  electric  spark  is  passed  through  damp  air,  nitric  acid  and 
ammonia  are  both  formed,  and  hence*  the  rain  which  falls  after  thun- 
der-storms contains  nitrate  of  ammonia.  It  is  evolved  in  large 
quantities  in  the  putrefaction  of  organic  substances  containing  ni- 
trogen, and  is  formed  also  by  their  distillation  at  high  temperatures, 
whence  the  greater  supply  of  ammonia  used  in  the  arts  is  derived. 
When  any  oxide  of  nitrogen  is  mixed  with  hydrogen,  and  passed 
through  a  tube  containing  red-hot  spongy  platinum,  ammonia  ia 
formed ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  produced  abundantly  when  iron  or  tin  is 
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oxidiced  violently  by  aitrie  acid,  the  oxygen  being  taken  both  from 
the  acid  and  water,  the  nascent  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  unite.  Am- 
monia is  also  a  product  of  organization,  being  contained  in  the 
Bweat  of  animals,  and  being  exhaled  by  the  flowers  of  many  plants, 
and  by  the  leaves,  also,  of  the  crnciferfi. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  chemist,  ammonia  is  obtained  from  the 
muriate  of  ammonia,  or  sal  ammoniac,  which  is  manufactured  in 
large  quantities  for  commerce,  by  processes  to  be  hereafter  de* 
scribed!.  Equal  parts  of  the  sal  ammoniac,  in  powder,  and  slacked 
time  are  to  be  intimately  mixed  and  heated  in  a  flask,  from  which 
a  bent  tube  passes ;  the  gas  which  issues  is  to  be  conducted  through 
a  tube,  as  in  the  figure  (p.  310),  containing  dry  lime  or  fused  pot- 
ash, by  which  adhering  moisture  is  removed,  and  it  may  then  be 
collected  over  mercury.  It  is  colourless  and  transparent.  Its  odour 
is  stronff,  pungent,  and  irritating,  well  known  as  the  smell  of  harts- 
horn. When  perfectly  dry,  it  has  no  action  on  vegetable  colours ; 
but  if  damp,  it  reacts  powerfully  alkaline.  The  brown  colour  which 
it  produces  on  turmeric  disappears  when  heat  is  applied,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  browning  by  the  fixed  alkalies  or  earths. 
By  a  pressure  of  6i  atmospheres,  or  at  a  temperature  of — 6P,  gas 
eoua  ammonia  is  liquefied.  When  inspired  pure,  it  proves  excess 
ively  caustic  and  poisonous. 

Ammonia  is  slightly  combustible.  It  does  not  support  combns 
lion.  When  a  series  of  electric  sparks  is  passed  through  a  quan 
tity  of  the  gas  confined  over  mercury,  its  volume  enlarges,  and  u]> 
timately  becomes  double.  It  is  then  totally  decomposed,  and  the 
resulting  gas  consists  of  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  ni- 
trogen: the  specific  gravity  of  ammonia  is  therefore  591*5,  as  de- 
duced in  p.  215,  and  its  formula  N.H3.  If  a  current  o{  ammoniacal 
gas  be  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  filled  with  iron  wire,  it  is  de- 
composed in  the  same  way  as  by  electricity.  If  the  tube  contain 
red-hot  charcoal,  carbon  is  taken  up,  and  prussiate  of  ammonia  and 
carburet  of  hydrogen  produced, 

Ammoniacal  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  w&ter,  which  takes  up 
780  times  its  volume  at  32^.  Oreat  heat  is  thereby  evolved,  and 
the  solution,  which  augments  two  thirds  in  volume,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0*872,  and  boils  at  120^.  It  contains  then  about  32  per 
cent,  of  ammonia,  and  approximates  to  the  formula  N.Hs-f^^  Aq. 
This  solution  is  termed  Water  of  Ammonia^  or,  improperly,  Liquiii 
Ammonia*  To  prepare  it  upon  a  larger  scale,  the  matrass  and  se^ 
ries  of  three-necked  bottles,  described  and  figured  in  p.  308,  may 
be  employed.  Five  parts  of  lime,  slacked,  and  mixed  with  as  much 
water  as  will  convert  it  into  a  thin  paste,  are  to  be  introduced,  with 
four  parts  of  powdered  sal  ammoniac,  into  the  matrass,  which  is 
then  to  be  placed  upon  the  sand-bath,  and  connected  with  the  range 
of  bottles.  The  first  bottle  is  left  empty,  in  order  to  catch  any  wa- 
ter 07  mixture  that  may  be  carried  over,  and  it  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  warm,  in  order  that  it  may  retain  no  gas  \  in  the  other  bot- 
tles water  is  placed,  by  which  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  they  are 
kept  cool  by  damp  cloths  applied  to  their  surface.  For  ordinary 
purposes,  water  of  ammonia  need  not  contain  more  than  18  per 
cent,  of  gas ;  it  then  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*930. 
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The  watery  Bolution  of  ammonia  possesses  all  the  characters  of 
the  gas  in  a  strong  degree.  It  neutralizes  the  stroncrest  acids,  and 
acts  in  all  respects  as  a  strong  base,  ranking  next  to  lime.  It  forms 
many  classes  of  combinations,  in  some  of  which  it  exists  unaltered, 
but  m  others  it  first  undergoes  peculiar  decomposition.  Its  action 
on  chlorine  is  very  violent,  and  accompanied  by  flame;  sal  ammo- 
niac is  formed  and  nitrogen  set  free,  as  described  in  p.  261. 

Ammonia  is  very  easily  recognised :  its  odour,  the  brown  colour 
given  to  turmeric  paper,  which  is  removed  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  its 
forming  dense  white  fumes  on  the  approach  of  a  glass  rod  moisten* 
ed  with  strong  muriatic  acid,  characterize  it  when  free ;  aU  sub- 
stances which  contain  ammonia  are  either  volatilized  by  heat,  or 
decomposed,  the  ammonia  being  generally  liberated ;  in  all  cases, 
by  heating  the  body  with  moist  caustic  potash,  ammonia  is  evolved 
as^as,  and  may  be  known  by  the  properties  now  described. 

The  real  nature  of  ammonia  has  recently  been  the  subject  of 
much  inquiry  \  its  equivalent  is  satisfactorily  determined  to  be 
17*1,  and  hence  its  formula  is  N.Hs,  and  its  equivalent  volume  4.  It 
may  enter  into  combination  directly  with  dry  oxygen  acids,  but  it 
does  not  then  form  the  proper  ammoniacal  sahs,  which  all  contain 
an  atom  of  water  essential  to  their  constitution.  It  combines  with 
a  great  number  of  saline  bodies,  and  then  resembles,  in  its  functions, 
their  water  of  crystallization.  Its  most  remarkable  property,  how- 
ever, is,  that,  in  acting  on  metallic  compounds,  and  on  certain  or- 
ganic acids,  it  abandons  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  the  remaining 
N.Ht  combines  with  the  metal,  or  with  the  radical  of  the  acid.  Thus, 
with  Hg.Cl.  and  N.H,  there  result  Hg.N.H,  and  H.Cl. ;  with  Pt.Cli 
and  2N.H3  there  are  formed  Pt.  +  2N.H2  and  2H.C1. ;  from  Hg. .  N.0< 
and  N.H3  are  produced  Hg.N.H,  and  H.N.O^.  Of  organic  bodies, 
oxalate  of  ammonia  gives,  when  heated,  OgOa+N.!!,,  and  benzoate 
of  ammonia  produces  similarly  CifHsOs-f-N^Hi*  It  is  hence  evident 
that  the  third  atom  of  hydrogen  is  not  so  intimately  combined  with 
the  nitrogen  as  the  remaining  two  \  it  may  be  eliminated  by  the 
simplest  reactions,  but  the  N.  and  H^  remain  much  more  firmly 
united,  and  separate  only  when  the  constitution  of  the  ammonia  is 
totally  broken  up.  I  hence  concluded  that  the  N.Ha  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  radical  of  ammonia,  and  proposed  to  term  it  Jlmidc- 
gene^  and  its  symbol  Ad.  The  ammonia  is  then  Amidide  of  Hydro- 
gen^  and  its  rational  formula  N.H2H.  or  Ad.H.  Ammonia  is  thus 
assimilated  to  water,  and  to  chloride  of  hydrogen  in  constitution^ 
the  radical  amidogene  having  the  closest  analogy  to  oxygen  and 
chlorine.  These  conclusions  have  been  almost  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  chemists. 

These  vieiys  are  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  potassium ;  when  this  metal  is  heated  in  the  dry  gas,  hydrogen 
is  disengaged,  and  a  fusible  olive-green  substance  is  obtained.  The 
quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  is  the  same  as  that  which  the  'metal 
should  evolve  from  water,  that  is,  one  atom,  and  the  olive  body  con- 
sists of  E.N.H2.  It  is  ^midide  of  Potassium.  When  put  into  water, 
potash  and  ammonia  are  produced,  K.Ad.  and  H.O.  giving  K.O.  and 
H.Ad.  When  this  olive  substance  is  heated  nearly  to  redness,  am- 
monia is  expelled  and  Jfiiruret  of  Potassium  remains,  3K. .  N.Htgiv- 
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iog  2N.H9  and  KjN.  The  phenomena  are  exactly  the  same  with 
•odium,  an  amidide  and  a  nitruret  of  sodium  being  thus  formed. 

In  describing  the  compounds  of  ammonia,  it  is  itecessary  to  dis» 
tinguish  those  in  which  ammonia  acts  simply  as  amidide  of  hydro- 
gen, resembling  in  its  functions  the  oxide  or  chloride  of  hydrogen, 
nrom  the  class  of  bodies  in  which  the  ammonia  is  associated  with 
water,  the  proper  salts  of  ammonia,  which,  as  already  noticed,  are 
isomorphous  with  those  of  potash.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss 
the  theory  of  these  bodies  farther,  but  shall  first  describe  the  most 
important  members  of  the  former  class. 

Ammonia  and  Chlorine. — If  a  bottle  full  of  chlorine  gas  be  in* 
Terted  in  a  cup  containing  a  solution  of  sulphate  or  muriate  of  am* 
monia,  it  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  a  heavy  yellow  liquid  collects 
in  globules  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  This  substance  must  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  caution ;  if  strongly  rubbed  or  struck,  or  if  it  be 
touched  with  any  greasy  body,  or  with  phosphorus,  it  explodes  with 
intense  violence  \  a  globule  as  large  as  a  pin-head,  on  being  exploded 
in  a  teacup,  shatters  it  to  pieces.  Almost  every  chemist  who  has 
examined  it  has  been  severely  hurt,  and  hence  its  composition  is 
not  yet  well  known.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  found  that,  when  decom* 
posed  over  mercury,  it  gives  nitrogen  and  chlorine  in  {he  propor* 
tions  by  volume  of  1 :  3,  and  hence  it  was  concluded  to  be  Chloride 
of  Azote^  N.CI3,  under  which  name  it  is  described  in  most  books.  It 
has  been  observed,  however,  that  traces  of  sal  ammoniac  are  formed 
when  it  is  decomposed ;  it  consequently  must  contain  hydrogen, 
and  it  may  probably  be  bichloride  of  Amidogene^  Ad.Cl^,  which,  when 
decomposed,  should  produce  N.  and  CI3,  besides  Ad.H. .  H.Cl. 

Iodine  and  Ammonia. — When  the  semi-fluid  compound  of  iodine 
and  ammonia  is  put  into  water,  it  is  decomposed  into  hydriodate 
of  ammonia,  and  a  brown  powder  which  is  usually  described  as  /o- 
dide  of  Azote^  N.Is.  This  substance  may  also  be  prepared  by  digest- 
ing iodine  in  water  of  ammonia,  the  iodine  gradually  changing  into 
the  brown  substance,  and  the  solution  containing  hydriodate  of  am- 
monia :  this  body  must  be  collected  on  filters  in  very  small  quantity, 
and  dried  merely  by  exposure  to  the  air  \  if  it  be  rubbed,  even  un- 
der water,  it  explodes  with  a  violent  detonation,  though  not  so  pow- 
erfully as  the  previous  body.  The  cloud  of  hydriodate  of  ammonia, 
formed  by  its  decomposition,  is  very  evident ;  it  therefore  contains 
hydrogen,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a  biniodide  of  Amidogene^  Ad.Ij* 

A  corresponding  compound  containing  bromine  has  been  formed. 

By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  metallic  oxides,  a  numerous  class 
of  bodies  may  be  formed,  which  all  possess  more  or  less  violent 
detonating  properties  $  they  all  contain  combined  water.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say,  positively,  whether  the  ammonia  exists  undecom* 
posed  in  these  bodies ;  I  rather  think  it  does,  and  I  shall  hence 
term  them  ammoniurets. 

Ammoniuret  of  Silver, — This  is  the  most  violent  of  all  these  com- 
pounds :  it  is  prepared  by  digesting  recently-prepared  oxide  of  sil- 
ver in  water  of  ammonia,  or  by  dissolving  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ex- 
cess of  water  of  ammonia,  and  precipitating  the  solution  by  caustic 
potash.  It  is  a  broWn  powder,  which  detonates  violently  by  tEe 
slightest  shock  or  friction  i  when  exploded,  it  is  said  to  produce 
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water,  azote,  and  metallic  silver,  whieh  ehould  give  for  its  formoJa 
N.El94-3Ag.O.-4-Aq.  But  the  facility  of  its  decomposition,  which 
has  been  the  ctfUse  of  many  serious  accidents,  has  prevented  it  be* 
ing  accurately  analyzed. 

Jlmmomuret  of  Gold^  Au.Oa+^dJS.,  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  water  of  ammonia  on  peroxide  of  gold.  It  is  a  brown  powder, 
nearly  as  explosive  as  the  former  body,  but  it  has  been  accurately 
analyzed  by  Dumas.  These  bodies  are  known  as  Fulminating  Gold 
or  Stiver. 

The  •Ammoniurtt  of  Platinum  is  formed  by  digesting  hydrated 
oxide  of  platinum  in  water  of  ammonia.  It  is  a  ]ight«brown  powder, 
not  yet  analyzed,  and  quite  diflbrent  from  the  impure  substance 
described  in  books  as  Davy's  fulminating  platinum. 

I  have  examined  the  ammdmiurets  of  Ofp^er  omdMerewy  formed  by  digesting  the 
oxides  of  these  metals  in  water  of  ammonia:  the  first  is  blue,  the  secondjreUow ; 
their  formulaB  are  3Cu.O.+2Ad.H.4-€  Aq.,  and  3Hg.O+Ad.H.+2  Aq.  They  de- 
tonate feebljT  when  heated.  There  exist,  also,  compounds  of  ammonia  widi  the  ox- 
ides of  uranium,  of  ixoui  and  of  osmium,  which  have  not  been  accar;ately  examined. 

By  the  action  of  heat  on  some  metallic  compounds  of  anunonia,  true  nitiurets  of 
the  metals  have  been  obtained,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  copper 
and  mercury.  The  nitmret  of  Copper  was  formed  by  passing  ammonia  over  annv- 
drous  oxide  of  copper  at  a  temperature  (tf  480^  Fah. ;  water  is  evolyed,  and  tne 
nitrogen  and'copper  unite,  fbnaukg  a  black  powder,  which,  at  the  lempeiatoie  of 
540°,  is  decomposed,  with  the  evolution  of  a  red  Ught,  into  its  elements.  Its  formula 
appears  to  be  Cu«N.,  which  corresponds  to  the  suboxide  CosO.,  as  when  replacing 
oxygen  ^  is  equivalent  to  O.  (see  p.  262)  and  Cu6N.=:3(Cus+P-  Schraeter,  to  whom 
the  discovery  of  the  above  compound  is  due,  formed  abo  a  nUninl  of  Ckromtf  whose 
IbrmUla  is  not  quite  ascertained. 

Ammonia  is  absorbed  in  large  quantities  by  the  ehlorides  of  phosphoms  and  of 
tnlphur,  and  substances  produced  which  possess  singular  properties. 

AmmimiaaU  ProtocMonde  of  Phosphorus,  P.Cla+dAd.H.,  is  obtained  by  exposing  the 
liquid  chloride  of  phosphorus  to  a  current  of  dry  ammonia.  It  forms  a  white  pow- 
ier,  whidi,  when  put  in  contact  with  water,  produces  sal  ansmoniae,  and  an  insol* 
uble  white  substance  that  has  not  been  analyzed;  the  reaction  is  probably  that 
3(C1.H. .  Ad.H.^  and  P.NaHs  result.  If  the  ammoniacal  protochloride  of  phosphoros 
be  calcined  witnout  access  of  air,  a  very  remarkable  body,  pkospkuret  ofAzate^  the 
formula  of  which  is  P.Nf ,  is  produced,  while  phosphorus,  nydrogen,  ammonia,  and* 
sal  ammoniac  are  expelled.  The  phosphuret  of  azote  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  ie» 
sists  the  action  of  the  most  powerrul  acids  and  alkalies.  The  composition  of  the 
Ammoniaad  perchUnides  of  Pho^horus  is  not  quite  certain,  as  these  bodies  appear  to 
decompose  each  other.  The  foi^mla  is  P.CU+2Ad.H.  When  calcined  they  yield 
phosphuret  of  azote. 

Gaseous  ammonia  and  chloride  of  sulphur  combine  in  two  proportions,  accoidina 
as  each  ingredient  is  in  excess.  The  formalse  of  these  bodies  are  S.Cl.-1-Ad.H.  ana 
8.Cl.'|-2Aa.H.  The  former  is  a  brown  powder, soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  the 
latter  is  a  citron-yellow  powder.  Thev  are  remarkable  for  delivering  as  a  product 
of  their  decomposition,  by  water  or  by  neat,  the  BuHpkuret  of  Azote  (SsT^.),  which  is  a 
volatile  yellow  powder,  decomposed  by  the  prolonged  action  of  water  into  ammonia 
Lnd  hyposulphurous  acid,  2(SsN.)  and  6H.O.  giving  SScOs  and  2Ad.H. 

When  chloride  of  sulphur  is  digested  with  water  of  ammonia,  a  brown  substance 
is  formed,  whose  composition  is  €^.84 .  NsHs.  It  is  probably  formed  of  chloride  and 
amidide  of  sulphur,  8.Cl.+3(S.Ad.) 

Ammoniacal  gas  is  absorbed  in  great  quantity  by  the  volatile  chlorides  of  boron, 
arsenic,  tin,  and  titanium.  The  compounds  formed  are  white  and  crystalline ;  they 
are  decomposed  J^y  water,  and  the  solution  contains  sal  ammoniac,  and  the  meial 
•r  the  boron,  in  combination  with  o:nrgen. 

There  are  few  metallic  salts  which  do  not  absorb  ammonia  when  exposed  to  a 
current  of  the  dry  gas;  but  certain  metals  are  specially  distinguished  by  tnc  charac- 
ter that  ammonia  added  to  their  solutions  produces  precipitates  which  either  contain, 
ammonia  or  amidogene,  as  is  the  case  with  mercury,  palladium,  and  platinum,  or 
by  an  excess  of  the  ammonia  the  nrecipitate  is  redissolved,  and  soluble  compounds 
containing  ammonia  are  produced,  as  occurs  with  zinc,  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  and 
also  palladium  and  platinum.    The  number  of  combinations  thus  formed  is  so  verf 
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ipreat  that  it  would  be  tedioos  to  describe  all,  and  I  shall  hence  notice  only  such  as 
possess  scientific  or  pharmaceutical  importance. 

1.  Ammonia-Salts  of  Zinc. 

Dry  sulphate  of  zinc  exposed  to  a  current  of  drjr  ammonia  absorbs  it,  producing  a 
white  powder,  2(Zn.O. .  S.O«)+5Ad.H.,  which  (ussolves  perfisctly  in  water. 

If  water  of  ammonia  be  adoed  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  a  basic  chic  ride  is 
precipitated,  which  being  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  ammonia,  a  colourless  sc^u- 
tion  is  obtained,  which  crystallizes  on  cooling.  According  to  the  pr»ponioD  of  am- 
monia in  excess,  I  have  Ibund  that  one  or  other  of  two  compounds  may  be  fdnned, 
one  in  long  and  brilliant  prisms,  the  other  in  fine  pearly  tables.  The  latter  salt  con- 
sists of  Zn.GI.-f  3Ad.H.+fi.O.,  the  former  of  2(Zn.Cl.)+2Ad.H.+H.O.  In  these 
salts,  as  in  all  such  as  are  produced  by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  on  a 
metallic  salt,  I  c(Hisider  ttiaX  the  acid  exists  combined  with  ammonia,  and  not  with 
the  metallic  oxide,  in  which  they  difier  essentially  from  those  jaoduced  by  the  di- 
rect absorption  of  ammonia  by  a  salt,  in  which  I  conceive  the  union  of  the  acid  and 
oxide  not  to  be  disturbed,  flence  I  write  the  formula  of  the  tabular  ammonia^cMoride 
1^  Zinc  as  Ad.H. .  H.Cl.+Ad.H. .  Zn.O.  When  heated  it  gives  off  ammonia  and 
water,  and  a  white  powder,  Ad.H. .  Zn.Cl.,  remains. 

By  the  action  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  on  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  am^ 
mtmia  sulphate  of  Zinc  is  formed:  its  formula  is  Ad.H. .  H.O. .  S.Os+Ad.H. .  Zn.O. 
It  crystallizes  m  short  prisms;  when  heated  it  evolves  Ad.H. .  H-O.,  and  a  white 
powder,  Ad.H. .  Zn.O. .  S.Os  remains.  In  crystals  it  contains  3  Aq.,  of  which  it 
u>ses  two  by  efflorescence,  and  the  third  by  a  moderate  heat. 

2.  Ammonia-Salts  of  Copper. 

Chloride  of  copper  absorbs  dry  ammonia,  forming  a  blue  compound,  Cu.Cl.-f>3Ad. 
H.,  soluble  in  water. 

When  ammonia  is  added  to  a  strong  and  hot  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  until 
the  precipitate  which  first  fbrms  is  perfectly  redissolved,  a  deep  purple  liquor  is^ 
produced,  from  which  ociohednd  cirstals  are  deposited  on  cooling.  Their  for- 
mula is  Ad.H. .  H.Cl.+Ad.H. .  Cu.O.  When  heated,  these  crystals  evolve  am- 
monia and  water,  and  a  blue  powder,  Ad.H. .  H.C1.,  remains,  which  is  totally  decom- 
posed by  a  strong  heat. 

Dry  sulphate  of  copper  exposed  to  a  current  of  dry  ammonia  forms  a  fine  purple 
powder,  whose  formula  is  2(Cn.O. .  S.Os)+6Ad.H. 

An  excess  of  ammonia  gives,  with  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  a  rich  purple  liquor,  fiom  which  the  amnumiacal  nUpkate  of  Oop- 
per  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  large  right  rhombic  prisms,  «,  w',  with 
dihedral  summits,  t,  t,  as  in  the  figure,  m  being  a  secondary  plane.  I 
consider  these  crystals,  however,  to  be  maCles.    The  formula  of  this  ,  , 

salt  is  Ad.H. .  H.O. .  S.Os+Ad.H. .  Cu.O.    When  heated,  it  gives  off    nH<-  '^ 
aifmionia  and  water,  and  a  green  powder,  Ad.H. .  Cu.O. .  S.Os,  remains.     ^^^<)X^^ 

Under  the  name  of  ewpnim  ammmiaiwn,  the  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper  is  em- 
^ploved  in  medicine.  It  is  then  prepared  by  robbing  together  sulphate  of  copper  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  a  mortar.  The  mass  becomes  pasty,  owing  to  tne  water 
of  crystallization  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  becoming  free,  ana  carbonic  acid  is  giv- 
en off.  The  purple  mass  which  results  is  soluble  in  water,  and  generally  contSbs 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  excess. 

When  a  hot  and  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper  is  decomposed  by  an  excess 
of  ammonia,  and  allowed  to  cool,  the  amnumiaau  nUrale  of  Copper  ciystallizes  in 
rhombic  octohedrons  of  a  fine  purple  colour:  its  formula  is  Ad.H. .  H.O.  .N.Ob+ 
Cq.  Ad.  In  this  body  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  metal  being  combined  with  amidogene, 
and  not  the  oxide  with  ammonia;  hence  probably  arises  its  remarkable  character 
of  deflagrating  violently  when  heated  until  it  begins  to  melt. 

The  iodide  ancf  fluoride  of  copper  produce  compounds  resembling  those  of  the 
ebloride. 

3.  Ammonia-Salts  of  Jfickd  and  of  Cobalt. 

These  resemble  tiie  corresponding  salts  of  copper  so  perfectly,  that  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  foregoing  for  their  properties;  and  their  composition  ]a  obtained  br 
substituting  Ni.  or  Co.  for  Cu.  in  tne  formulsB. 
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4.  Ammonia-Salts  of  Silver. 

The  chloride  of  silver  is  solable  in  water  of  ammonia.  The  solution  gives  opaque 
white  rhombic  crystals,  which  exhale  ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  leave 
chloride  of  silver. 

When  the  sulphate  or  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  water  of 
ammonia,  colourless  solutions  are  obtained,  which  yield  by  evaporation  double  salts, 
in  rhombic  prisms,  having  the  fonnolse  Ad.JEL .  H.O. .  S.Os+Ag.Ad.  and  Ad.H.  .H. 
O. .  N.Os+AgJld.  In  both  salts  the  silver  is  combined  with  amidogene.  Chromate 
of  silver  and  ammonia  gives  a  similar  salt.  The  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver  is  employ- 
ed in  testing  for  arsenic  and  in  preparing  fulminating  silver.  A  remarkaUe  prop- 
erty of  it  is,  that  when  fused  it  evolves  ammonia  and  nitrogen,  and  metallic  silver 
remains  mixed  with  ordinary  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  coats  the  sides  of  the  glass 
containing  it  with  a  brilliant  mirror  sodace.  By  a  higher  temperature  the  nitrate 
of  ammonia  is  decomposed,  and  nitrous  oxide  evolved. 

5.  Ammonia-Salts  of  Palladium, 

This  metal  is  remarkable  for  giving  with  ammonia  two  series  of  salts,  of  which 
one  is  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble  in  water. 

When  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  piotochloride  of  palladium,  a  flesh-ool- 
onred  i>recipitate  is  produced,  having  the  formula  Pd.CI. .  Ad  JS.  When  more  am- 
monia is  aaded,  it  dissolves,  and  from  the  solution  the  second  salt  cnrstallizes  in 
long  rectangular  prisms,  having  the  formula  Ad.H. .  H.Cl.+Pd.O. .  H.Ad.  By  a 
gentle  heat,  an  atom  of  water  is  given  off,  and  the  metal  exists  then  in  the  salt  as 
amidide.  If,  in  a  solution  of  this  salt,  the  excess  of  ammonia  be  neutralized  by  mu- 
riatic acid,  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  forms,  which  has  the  same  formula  as  the 
first  salt,  Pd.Cl.+H.Ad. 

With  solution  of  sulphate  of  palladium  and  water  of  anunonia,  a  precisely  similar 
series  of  salts  is  formea ;  the  first  being  flesh-red,  Pd.O. .  S.Os+H  Ad. ;  the  second 
salt  in  colourless  prisms,  Ad.H. .  H.O. .  6.0s-t-Pd.O. .  H.Ad.,  and,  when  dried,  the 
last  member  becoming  Pd.Ad.;  and  by  a  small  quantity  of  an  acid,  a  crystalline 
precipitate,  which  consists  also  of  Pd.O. .  S.Os+H.Ad. 

The  iodide  of  palladium  gives  similar  salts.  With  the  nitrate  no  otheF  than  the 
cokurless  crystalline  salt  can  be  obtained,  whose  form  is  thin  rhombic  plates.  Ad. 
H. .  H.O. .  N.Oft+Pd.Ad.  When  heated,  it  deflagrates  like  loose  gunpowder,  and 
leaves  behind  metallic  palladium  as  a  black  powder. 

In  the  red  and  yellow  insoluble  ammonia-salts  of  palladium,  although  the  experi- 
mental composition  is  the  same,  I  consider  that  an  important  difierence  of  constitu- 
tion exists.  The  red  salts  are  formed  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  simple  salt  of  the 
metal ;  direct  union  then  occurs,  and  we  have^  for  example,  Pd.Cl.-HH.Ad.  Bat 
when  we  form  the  yellow  salt  by  adding  an  acia  to  a  solution  of  the  soluble  ammo- 
nia-salt, I  conceive  that  the  acid  unites  directly  with  the  amidide  of  the  metal,  aBd 
thus  forms,  for  example,  Pd.Ad.  -h  H.C1.  The  yellow  ammonia-iodide,  Pd  JLd.-f  HJ., 
gradually  changes  itself  back  into  the  red  substance,  Pd.L+H.Ad. 

6.  Ammonia^Salts  of  Mercury. 

From  the  great  influence  these  bodies  have  had  on  the  theory  of  ammonia,  and 
iheir  importance  in  pharmacy,  the  mercurial  compounds  containing  ammonia  de* 
serve  more  detailed  notice  than  those  of  any  other  metal. 

A.  Action  of  Ammonia  on  the  Haloid  Salts  of  Mercury. 

When  corrosive  sublimate  is  heated  in  a  current  of  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  it  nnites 
therewith,  forming  a  white  compound,  fusible  and  volatile,  having  the  composition 
SlIg.Cl.+H.Ad.  By  contact  with  water,  this  body  is  decomposed  into  sal  alem* 
broth  and  white  precipitate ;  the  former,  a  compound  of  sublimafe  and  sal  ammo- 
niac, dissolving,  and  tne  latter,  whose  composition  will  be  next  studied,  separating 
as  a  white  powder. 

If  we  add  to  a  cold  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  a  very  slight  excess  of  ammo- 
nia, a  copious  white  precipitate  is  produced,  and  the  liquor  is  found  to  contain  exact- 
ly half  the  chlorine  of  the  sublimate  combined  with  hydrogen  and  ammonia  as  sal 
ammoniac ;  the  white  powder,  which  had  been  known  to  the  early  chemists  as  WkUit 
PrecipiUUe  of  Mercuryj  contains  all  the  mercnry  and  the  remaining  half  of  the  chlo* 
rine  of  the  sublimate.  It  was  supposed  to  contain,  also,  ammonia  and  oxygen,  but  I 
have  proved  that  it  contains  only  the  elements  of  amidogene  and  no  oxygen;  tfxat  its 
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finnmla  is  Hg.Cl.+Hg.Ad.,  it  h&yt  a  trae  chloio-amidide  of  mercniy.  The  theory 
t^  its  fonnation  is  very  simple,  2Hg.Cl.  and  3H.Ad.  producing,  by  interchange  of 
the  elements  of  one  equiralent  of  each  body,  Hg.Gl.-fHg.Ad.,  which  precipitates, 
and  H.C1.+H.  Ad.,  wmch  remains  dissolved.  Tiiis  was  the  first  instance  in  which 
amidogene  was  discovered  to  be  combined  with  a  metal,  and  from  its  establishment, 
the  trae  constitution  of  ammonia  was  first  recognised. 

White  PredpUate  is  insoluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water, 
two  atoms  of  which,- reacting  on  two  /of  white  precipitate,  produce  sal  ammoniac, 
which  dissolves,  and  a  heavy  yellow  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  has 
the  formula  Hg.Cl.+2Hg.0.+Hg.Ad.  This  body  is  completely  analogous  to  the 
ozy  chloride  of  mercury,  Hg.Cl.+3Hg.O.,  from  which  it  may  be  prepared  by  the  ac- 
tion of  ammoniacal  gas,  the  third  atom  of  Hg.O.  and  H.Ad.  giving  Hg.Ad.  and 
H.O.,  which  is  expelled.  When  white  precipitate  is  heated  suddenly,  it  is  totally 
converted  into  calomel,  nitrogen,  and  ammonia,  but  by  careful  management  of  the 
heat,  sublimate  and  ammonia  are  given  off,  and  a  red  powder  remains,  which  is  a 
compound  of  chloride  and  nitruret  of  mercury.  Hg.Cl.-f  HgsN. ;  or,  rather,  as  the  ni- 
trogen here  replaces  oxygen,  and  has  hence  the  one  third  atomic  weight,  Hg.Cl.+ 
3Hg.^,  exactly  analogous  to  the  oxychloride;  by  careful  management,  all  the  subli- 
mate may  be  expelled,  and  the  azoturet  of  Mercury ^  Hg.§,  is  obtained  as  a  brown  pow- 
der, which  detonates  with  great  violence  when  struck. 

The  white  precipitate  which  has  been  now  described  must  be  distinguished  from 
another  body  which  has  been  confounded  with  it  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  until  the 
difference  was  shown  by  Woehler's  observations  and  my  an^ysis.  This  second  or 
beta-white  precipitate  is  prepared  by  adding  caustic  potash  to  a  cold  solution  of  the 
double  salt  formed  by  corrosive  sublimate  and  sal  ammoniac.  It  may  also  be  form- 
ed by  boiling  alpha- white  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac.  It  has  a  ciys- 
talline  aspect,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  water;  when  heated,  it  fiises,and 
gives  off  ammonia  and  azote,  whue  a  mixture  of  calomel,  sublimate,  and  sal  ammo- 
niac sublimes.  Its  formula  is  very  simple,  Hg.Cl.+H.Ad. ;  but  it  may  also  be  look« 
ed  upoa  as  a  compound  of  alpharwhiie  precipitate  and  sal  ammoniac,  (Hg.Cl.-^ 
Hg.Ad.)+(H.Cl.+H.Ad.)=2(Hg.Cl.+H.Ad.). 

When  calomel  absorbs  dry  ammonia,  it  forms  a  dark  gray  powder,  which  is  3 
Hg^l.-)-H.Ad. ;  by  a  gentle  heat  all  anunonia  may  be  expelled,  and  the  calomel 
remains  quite  white. 

If  the  calomel  be,  however,  digested  in  water  of  ammonia,  one  half  of  its  chlorine 
is  convened  into  sal  ammoniac,  and  a  dark  gray  powder  results,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  subchloride  and  subamidide  of  mercury,  HgsCl.+HgzAd.  This  body, 
which  I  have  termed  Black  Precipiiaie^  is  fonned  by  a  similar  reaction  to  that  by 
which  alpha-white  precipitate  is  produced,  2Hg2Ci.  and  2H.Ad.  giving  HgzCl.+ 
Hg2Ad.  and  H.Cl.+H.Ad.  By  several  chemists,  the  action  of  water  of  ammonia 
on  calomel  is  given  as  a  means  of  preparing  black  oxide  of  mercury,  which  is  quite 
incorrect.    The  compound  fonned  contains  no  oxygen. 

The  action  of  the  oromides  of  mercury  with  ammoDia  has  not  been  so  minutely 
studied  as  that  of  the  chlorides ;  it  is  known,  however,  that  bromide  of  mercurv  gives 
with  water  of  ammonia  a  white  precipitate,  consisting  of  bromide  and  amadiae.  Hg. 
Br. -f- Hg.Ad.,  and  analogous  to  the  alpha-white  precipitate.  The  subbromiae  of 
mercury  produces  with  water  of  ammonia  a  black  powder,  consisting  of  Hgs6r.-f 
Hfi^d. 

Iodide  of  mercury  dissolves  plentifiilly  in  hot  water  of  ammonia,  and  the  solution 
deposites,  on  cooling,  long  prisms  of  a  snow-white  colour,  which,  however,  rapidly 
exnale  ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  leave  red  iodide  or  mercury  in  pseu- 
domorpfaous  crystals.    This  white  body  has  the  formula  3Hg.I.-{-H.Ad. 

There  is  no  iodine  compound  analogous  to  alpha-white  precipitate ;  but  when  that 
substance  is  warmed  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  jmtassium,  ammonia  is  evolved  and  a 
brown  powder  is  formed,  having  the  formula  Hg.I.+2Hg.0.+Bfe.Ad. 

B.  Action  of  Jlmmonia  on  the  Oxygen  Salts  of  Mercury, 

When  sulphate  of  mercury  is  digested  in  water  of  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  a 
white  substance,  to  which  I  nave  given  the  name  ai  amfiumia4wrpgtk.  It  is  not  act- 
ed on  by  water  nor  by  alkalies.  Its  formula  is  3Hg.O.+S.09+Hg.Ad.  It  is  there- 
fore ordinary  turpeth  mineral  combined  with  amadide  of  mercury. 

When  water  of  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  being  cold 
and  not  in  excess,  a  white  precipitate  is  fonned,  a  basic  ammimia^^HUrak,  which  is 
found  to  consist  of  H.Ad. .  N.Os4-3Hg.O.  It  is  therefore  a  basic  nitrate  of  mercu- 
ry, analogous  to  the  ordinary  basic  nitrate,  H.O. .  N.05+3Hg.O.,  except  that 

Sss 
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moaJA  (amidide  of  h jdrogen)  Is  scibsUtated  for  water  foxide  of  hjdiogen).  If  an 
cess  of  ammonia  be  added,  and  the  mixtaie  boiled,  the  white  precipitate  becomes 
heavier  and  granular,  and  is  then  found  to  consist  <m  H^.Ad. .  lf.Oi+3Hg.O.  This 
>  substance,  the  fi  basic  ammonia^nih'aie,  is  evidently  analogoas  to  the  former,  the  hyw 
droeen  beuig  replaced  by  mercury,  and  it  corresponds  accurately  in  constitution  also 
to  the  ammonia-turpeth. 

If  either  of  these  basic  anunoniaruitrates  be  boiled  in  water  containing  much 
mtrate  of  ammonia,  they  dissolve  and  form  double  salts;  that  usually  formed  is  in 
short  opaqpe  white  prisms,  having  the  very  simple  composition  4Hg.O.+3(H  JLd. . 
H.O. .  rf.Os);  but  as  it  is  deconiposed  by  water  into  the  fi  basic  ammoniapuitrate, 
its  formula  must  be  (Hg.Ad. .  N.06+3Hg.O.)+S(H Jld. .  N.OH-3H.O.).  The  don- 
ble  salt,  which  forms  less  Irequently,  is  in  yellow  i^tes,  and  has  the  formula  (Hg. 
Ad. .  N.05+3Hg.O.)+(HJld. .  N.Oi .  H.6.). 

These  double  salts  may  also  be  generated  by  boiling  oxide  of  mercury  in  solutioo 
of  nitrate  of  anunonia.  If  the  common  basic  nitrate  of  mercury  be  boiled  in  a  solo- 
tioD  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  this  is  decomposed;  the  ammonia  being  em^oyed  in 
forming  amidide  of  mercuiy,  and  the  nitnc  acid  being  set  Iree,  as  may  oe  recog- 
nised by  litmus. 

The  subsulphate  of  mercury,  HgiO. .  S.Ot,  acted  on  by  water  of  ammonia,  pro- 
duces a  black  powder,  the  formula  of  which  is  HgtO. .  B.0sHhHg2Ad. :  it  is  easily 
decomposed. 

By  acting  on  a  solution  of  subnitrate  of  mercury  in  water  with  ammonia  added 
dilute,  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  mercurial  salt  undecompo- 
sed,  a  fine  velvet  black  precipitate  is  obtained,  known  in  pharmacy  as  Haknemann'S' 
itMle  Mercury,  It  is  very  easily  decomposed  by  heat  or  oy  an  excess  of  ammonia. 
In  order  to  obtain  it  pure,  the  solution  snould  be  quite  free  fh)m  red  oxide,  and  not 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  whole  quanti^  of  mercury  should  be  precipitated.' 
When  quite  pure,  I  have  found  its  formula  to  be  H.Ad. .  N.Os+SHggO.,  it  being 
perfectly  analogous  to  the  common  basic  subnitrate  H.O. .  N.Os+SHgkO.,  the  ox- 
ide of  hydrogen  being  replaced  by  the  amidide. 

The  results  with  the  other  salts,  both  of  the  red  and  black  oxide  of  mercttry,  are 
similar  to  those  above  described ;  but  as  none  of  them  are  specially  important,  I  shaJI 
not  occupy  space  with  their  description. 

7.  ^mtnania-Scdts  cf  Platinum. 

When  protochloride  of  platinum  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  and  an  excess  ot 
ammonia  added,  a  green  precipitate  is  produced,  composed  of  Pt.CL+H.Ad.  It 
may  be  prepared  in  larger  quantity  by  passing  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid  gas 
through  a  solution  of  biciiloride  of  platinum  until  it  assmnes  a  deep  brown  colour, 
and  then  adding  ammonia.  By  boiling  this  green  substance  in  strong  water  of  am- 
monia, it  forms  a  white  powder,  the  formula  of  which  is  Pt.Cl.-f  2H.Ad. 

The  action  of  ammonia  on  a  soliition  of  bichloride  of  platinum  is  very  complex ; 
it  eives  origin  to  a  series  of  bodies,  composed  of  bichloride,  binoxide,  and  binami- 
dide  of  platinum,  in  proportions  which  vary  with  the  temperature  and  proportions 
used.  The  ultimate  effect  is  the  formation  of  a  colourless  solution,  when  the  ammo- 
nia is  boiling  and  in  considerable  excess,  fVom  which  a  white  powder  separates  by 
cooling,  or  bv  the  addition  of  alcohol.  This  powder,  which  consists  of  fPtClt+Pt. 
Ad2)-f-»H.Aa.+2  Aq.,  combines  with  acids,  and  generates  a  very  remarkable  series 
of  double  salts,  discovered  by  Gros,  who  formed  them  difierently,  having  obtained 
the  nitric  acid  salt  W  heating  the  green  substance  PtCl.+H.Aa.  with  nitric  acid, 
and  the  other  salts  by  double  decomposition.  Liebig  proposed  to  consider,  that  in 
these  salts  there  exists  a  compound  radical,  Pt.Cl. .  N2H6,  which  combines  with  chlo- 
rine and  with  oxygen,  and  the  oxide  of  which  unites  with  acids.  Thus  the  oxa- 
late contains  Pt.Cl. .  N2H6O.+C8OS,  d&c.  But  as  the  gradual  formation  of  this  sup- 
posed oxide  can  be  traced  from  the  bichloride  of  platinum,  we  must  admit  it  to  con- 
tain a  compound  of  bichloride  and  binamidide,  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  white 
precipitate,  and  we  must  look  upon  the  salts  formed  by  Gros  as  consisting  of  that 
compound  united  to  ordinary  anmioniacal  salts,  just  as  are  the  double  ammoniaFni- 
trates  otmefcnrj. 

The  formule  of  Groans  selta  are  upon  my  view : 

(Pt.Clt-f  Pt.Ad8)-j-2(H.O. .  H  Ad.),  the  base  of  the  aeries. 
(Pt.ClrfPt.Ad(H-^H.Cl.  .  H  Ad.),  the  muriatic  salt. 
(Pt.CVfPl.Ad2>f2(H.O.  .  NOj .  H  Ad),  the  nitric  salt. 
(PtClrf  Pt.Ad«v4-2(H.O. .  S  O9 .  H.Ad),  the  sulphuric  saK. 
(Pt.ClrfPt.Ada>f3(H.O. .  C|Ot .  H.Ad.),  the  oxalic  sstt. 
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The  EetioQ  of  ammonia  on  biniodide  ci  platimim  iB  more  simple ;  a  deep  red  po«w 
der  is  fonned,  wiiich  has  the  formula  Pt.lt-hPt.Ad«+4  Aq. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  oxygen  salts  of  platinum  is  yet 
too  inexact  to  justify  me  in  bringing  forward  here  the  statements  that  have  bean 
made  coneeming  the  results. 

By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  perchloride  of  gM^  an  oUve-brown  powder  is  pro- 
duced, which  Eliminates  when  rubbed.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  its  real  for- 
mula nas  not  yet  been  established. 

Products  of  the  Action  of  Jtmmonia  on  the  jinhydrous  Jlcids* 

When  chloro-sulphurous  acid,  8.0gCL|  is  exposed  to  dry  ammonia,  it  is  conrerted 
into  a  white  saline  mass,  which  is  a  mixture  of  sal  ammoniac  and  siUpkromidSf  & 
OtiCl.  and  2Ad.H.  giving  S-OsAd.  and  H.Cl.+HJld.  The  former,  which  consials 
of  amidogene  united  to  sulphurous  acid,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  obtained 
crystallized,  but  when  boiled  with  water  it  is  changed  into  common  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  3H.O.  and  S.OsAd.  giving  S.Ok+Ad.H. .  H.O. 

When  dry  solphaious  add  and  ammonia  gases  are  mixed,  they  combine  to  fi>im 
a  reddish  substance,  which  is  decomposed  by  water;  there  appear  to  be  two  propor- 
tions, giving  the  bodies  S.O2 .  H.Ad.  and  2S.0s .  H.Ad. 

D17  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  dry  ammonia  in  two  proportions,  forming  S.Os .  BL 
Ad.  and  ^.Oi .  H.Ad.  I  consider  these  compounds  as  corresponding  to  me  English 
and  German  hydrates  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  ammonia  playmg  the  part  of  water. 
A  solution  of  these  bodies  is  not  at  first  precipitated  by  barytes,  but  gradually  be* 
comes  changed  into  ordinary  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

It  was  supposed  that  die  chloro-carbonic  acid,  O.O.Cl.,  combined  directly  with 
ammonia,  but  Regnault  has  found  that  decomposition  occurs,  and  that  sal  ammt^ 
niac  and  amidide  of  ca^nic  oxide  result.  This  body,  which  he  terms  cofb-amUia^ 
C.O.Ad.,  is  white,  soluble  in  water,  is  not  deliquescent,  and  resists  the  action  of  al- 
kalies and  acids,  unless  they  be  very  concentrated. 

Of  the  Co9Nnon  Jlmmoniacul  Salta* 

From  the  great  number  of  classes  of  compounds  described  in  the 
preceding  sections,  it  is  evident  that  ammonia  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  acids  and  with  bases,  with  haloid  and  with  oxygen  salts, 
in  such  manner  as  assimilates  it  fullv  to  the  oxide  and  chloride  of 
hydrogen  in  its  action,  but  removes  it  totally  from  all  analogy  with 
the  alkalies,  to  which  it,  in  other  points  of  view,  strictly  belongs. 
For  the  ordinary  salts  of  ammonia,  of  which  the  description  now 
comes,  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  potash,  and 
the  strong  basic  characters  of  the  solution  of  ammonia  had  given  to 
it,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  name  of  the  Volatiky  or  the  Animal 
Alkali,  The  characteristic  distinction  is,  that  in  all  cases  where  it 
acts  as  an  alkali,  ammonia  is  associated  with  water :  it  is  not  Ad.H., 
which  is  the  alkali,  but  Ad.H.+H.O.,  or,  rather,  N.H4O.,  the  ele- 
ment which  replaces  potassium  in  the  isomorphous  salts  being  BtUh 
amidide  of  Hydrogen^  Ad.Hg,  or  N.H4. 

At  the  time  when  Mitscfaerlich  showed  the  isomorphism  of  the 
potash  and  ammonia  salts,  nothing  was  known  of  the  true  constitu- 
tion of  ammonia  or  of  amidogene ;  and,  in  order  to  explain  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  presence  of  water,  a  very  ingenious  theory  was  pro- 
posed by  Berzelius  and  Ampere.  It  was,  to  consider  that  thede 
ammoniacal  salts  do  not  contain  ammonia  at  aU,  but  another  com- 
pound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  N.H4,  which  is  metallic,  and  re« 
sembles  potassium  in  all  general  characters,  and  for  which  the  name 
Ammonittm  was  proposed!.  This  view  squared  accurately  with  ex- 
periment, as  in  every  oxygen  salt  of  ammonia  there  is  just  so  much 
water  as  may  form  with  the  ammonia  Oxide  of  Ammonium^  N.IL 
O.  j  and  in  every  haloid  salt,  the  electro-negative  body  is  combined 
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with  as  much  hydrogen  as  may  convert  the  ammonia  into  the  com- 
nound  metal;  thus  N-H,.  H.O.+S.Oj>and  N.Hj-f-H.Cl.  would  gire 
N.H40.-fS.0s  and  N.H4CL  Not  merely  was  this  theory  conso* 
nant  to  numbers,  but  experiment  gave  very  good  reason  to  believe 
in  the  real  existence  of  this  compound  metal,  by  the  remarkable 
properties  of  the  amtnontacal  amalgam. 

When  a  globule  of  mercury,  immersed  in  water  of  ammonia,  is 
made  the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery,  it  increases  fifty  times 
in  volume,  becomes  semi-fluid  and  covered  with  warty  excrescen* 
ces,  and  finally  becomes  so  light  as  to  float  on  water.  No  hydro* 
gen  is  evolved  from  its  surface,  but  oxygen  is  copiously  s^iven  off 
from  the  positive  electrode.  If  the  current  be  interrupted,  a  copi- 
ous disengagement  of  hydrogen  occurs  from  this  metallic  sponge 
which  also  gives  ofif  ammonia,  and  it  soon  falls  back  to  its  original 
appearance.  By  cold,  this  decomposition  may  be  retarded ;  the 
pasty  mass  may  be  removed  from  the  liquor,  and  is  found  to  crys- 
tallize in  cubes  at  a  cold  of  0*^ ;  and  if  decomposed  when  dry  over 
mercury,  it  evolves  ammonia  and  hydrogen,  by  volume  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2  :  1.  This  indicates  that  the  mercury  is  therein  com* 
bined  with  a  body  which  consists  of  N.H4,  and  as  the  mercury  re- 
tains its  lustre,  the  compound  formed  is  properly  an  alloy,  and  the 
body  N.H4  is  of  a  metallic  nature.  It  may  be  the  metal  ^mmonium^ 
ahnost  perfectly  isolated.  All  these  phenomena  may  be  observed 
by  dissolving  one  grain  of  potassium  in'  100  grains  of  mercury,  and 
dropping  the  globule  into  a  glass  containing  strong  solution  of  sal 
ammoniac.  By  the  action  of  K.Hg.  on  N.H4CI.,  there  are  pro- 
duced K.Cl.  and  Hg.N.Hf ;  the  globule  oi  mercury  swells  up  rapidr 
ly,  and  the  amalgam  is  sufficiently  permanent  to  be  easily  examined. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  is  thus  obtained  a  substance  possessing 
some  metallic  characters,  and  consisting  of  ammonia  and  hydrogen ; 
in  fact,  subamidide  of  Hydrogm^  Ad.H^ ;  but  whether  the  water  which 
is  found  in  the  common  ammoniacal  salts  exists  therein  as  such,  or 
whether  these  salts  contain  true  oxide  of  ammonium,  is  not  thus 
decided.  In  fact,  among  the  metallic  compounds  of  ammonia  al- 
ready examined,  we  have  found  bodies  every  way  similar  to  the 
ordinary  salts  of  ammonia,  except  that  a  part  of  .the  hydrogen  i* 
replaced  by  a  metal.  Thus,  if  we  compare  sal  ammoniac  with  other 
similar  bodies,  as  in  the  following  formuhe, 

1.  CI.N.H4,  6.  C1.N. .  HaNi., 

2.  CLN. .  H5CU.,  6.  Cl.N. .  H^Hg., 

3.  CLN. .  HsZn.,  7.  Cl.N. .  HiHg^ 

4.  CLN. .  HJPd.,  8.  CLN. .  HJPtt, 

and  find  them  all  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  a  chloride 
of  a  metal,  just  as  sal  ammoniac  is  formed  by  the  action  of  am« 
monia  on  chloride  of  hydrogen,  we  must  admit  their  similarity  of 
constitution ;  and  if  we  say  that  in  No.  1,  N.H4  forms  a  compound 
metal,  we  must  consider  all  the  others  as  chlorides  of  compound 
radicals  also.  Still  more,  the  connexion  is  so  perfect  from  these 
bodies  to  such  as  resemble  the  yellow  powder,  Hg.CL-h2Hg.0.+ 
Hg.Ad.,  and  from  that  to  the  oxychloride,  Hg.CL -f  3Hg.O.,  that  if 
we  insist  on  assuming  the  compound  metal  ammonium  to  exist 
ready  formed  in  the  salts  of  ammonia,  we  must  lay  down  as  a  gen* 
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eral  principle  that  all  basic  salts  are  salts  of  compouad  metals, 
which  could  not  be  tolerated  in  an  exact  science  for  a  moment.  At 
the  same  time,  therefore,  that  I  consider  the  ammoniacal  amalgam 
to  contain  ammonium,  I  believe  it  to  be  formed  only  at  the  time, 
and  that  the  ordinary  salts  of  ammonia  contain  ammonia  and  water, 
the  latter  being  united  as  the  constitutional  water  is  in  the  magne- 
sian  sulphates,  but  more  intimately.  Thus,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
S.O3+ Ad.H. .  H.O.,  I  consider  to  resemble  the  bihydrated  sulphuric 
acid,  S:Os+H.O. .  H.O.  In  both  cases  an  atom  of  water  may  be  re- 
placed by  an  oxide  of  the  magnesian  class. 

It  will  be  necessary  only  to  notice  the  more  important  of  the  or- 
dinary salts  of  ammonia. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia.  Sal  Ammoniac. — CLHtAd.  Eq.666*8or53*5. 
This  salt,  formerly  derived  from  Africa,  is  now  manufactured  on 
the  large  scale  from  the  ammoniacal  liquor  obtained  in  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  horns,  bones,  coals,  and  such  other  organic  mat- 
ters as  contain  nitrogen.  Those  liquors  which  contain  ammonia, 
combined  principally^  with  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
are  decomposed  by"  means  of  muriatic  acid  added  in  slight  excess. 
By  evaporation  to  a  pellicle  and  cooling,  the  sal  ammoniac  is  obtain- 
ed in  small  crystals,  deeply  coloured  with  tarry  matter.  They  are 
purified  by  re-crystallization,  and  finally  placed  in  cast  iron  pots, 
set  in  a  furnace,  lined  with  fire-tiles,  and  fitted  with  leaden  heads, 
into  which  the  sal  ammoniac  is  sublimed.  The  temperature  is  so 
managed  that  the  sublimed  salt  forms  a  coherent,  hemispherical 
mass,  often  weighing  100  lbs.,  and  when  pure  should  be  perfectly 
free  from  yellow  stains,  and  nearly  transparent.  If  muriatic  acid 
be  dear,  the  ammoniacal  liquor  may  be  neutralized  by  sulphuric 
acid  ',  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  which  is  decomposed  by  the 
addition  of  common  salt,  and  the  sulphate  of  soda  and  sal  ammo- 
niac  separated  by  crystallization. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  very  soluble  in  water;  it  crystallizes  both  by 
sublimation  and  solution,  in  cubes  and  octohedrons;  it  is  slightly 
deliquescent,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  volatilizes  below  a  red 
heat.  When  heated  with  lime  or  potash,  it  yields  ammonia,  as  de- 
scribed in  p.  499.  It  consists  of  an  equivalent  of  each  element,  its 
formula  being  H.Cl.  .  H.Ad.  It  may  be  formed  by  their  direct  com- 
bination. When  equal  volumes  of  dry  muriatic  acid  gas  and  am- 
monia are  mixed  toc^ether,  the  two  gases  disappear,  and  a  snow- 
white  powder  of  sal  ammoniac  results.  Hence  'arise  the  white 
fumes  when  a  rod  dipped  in  water  of  ammonia  is  brought  where 
chlorine  or  muriatic  acid  gas  is  evolved,  or  when  a  rod  dipped  in 
muriatic  acid  is  brought  to  where  ammonia  is  escaping.  It  thus 
renders  these  bodies  the  means  of  detecting  each  other. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  remarkable  for  the  nmnber  of  doable  salts  which  it  produeeSi 
and  of  which  some  deserve  notice. 

With  chloride  ^f  magnesium,  it  forms  the  anhydrous  salt  Ad.HcCl.+Mg.Cl., 
which  is  used  in  preparing  metallic  magnesium. 

With  perchloride  of  iron,  it  crystallizes  in  fine  red  octohedrons,  FetCls+3(Ad.Ht 
CL).  When  these  are  heated,  sal  ammoniac  subUmes,  coloured  by  some  chloride 
of  iron,  and  forms  thus  the  Floret  Mdrtiales, 

The  double  salts  formed  with  the  chlorides  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel,  crystalliza 
in  cubes.  They  are  all  composed  like  that  of  copper,  which  is  Cu.CL-)-Ad.EbCM* 
9Aq. 
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Oomsiye  snblimatt  unites  in  two  propcMrtions  with  sal  ammoniae.  The  fitst  salli 
of  which  the  fonnala  is  Hg.CL+Ad.UtCl.+Aq.,  is  veiy  soluble  in  water,  and  crys* 
tallizes  in  flat  rhomboidal  tables,  which  effloresce  when  exposed  to  the  air.  This  is 
the  Sal  Alembrotk  of  the  older  chemists.  The  second  salt  crystallizes  in  i^omlxridal 
prisms,  which  sublime  uncluuiged,  and  hare  the  ibnnula  2Hg.CL4^Ad.HiCi.  It  ia 
oy  (he  fonnation  of  these  salts  that  coirosive  subUmate  becomes  so  easily  soluble  m 
a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac. 

Sal  ammoniac  and  bichloride  of  platinum  fonn  a  double  salt,  whose  fonnula  is 
PtCls+Ad.HzCL  It  precipitates  as  a  bright  yellow  powder  whea  solutions  of  its 
constituents  are  mixed,  and  especially  if  alcohol  be  added,  in  which  it  is  quite  in* 
soluble.  It  is  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  bnt  more  so  in  boiling  water,  iroiii 
which  it  crystallizes  in  orange-red  octohedrons.  When  ignited,  it  leaves  behind 
metallic  platinum  in  the  form  of  a  light  sponge.  It  is  of  use  in  preparing  spongy 
l^atina,  and  in  the  detection  of  ammonia. 

With  chloride  of  gold,  sal  ammoniac  forms  a  double  salt,  which  crystallizes  m 
orange-red  cubes,  having  the  formula  Au.Cls-f-Ad.H2Cl.+2  A^. 

The  hydrobromate  and  hydriodate  of  ammonia  do  not  require  notice.  They  re- 
semble the  sal  anunoniac  in  all  important  characters,  and  combine  with  the  metal- 
tio  bromides  and  iodides  to  form  similar  double  saita. 

Hydroaulpkurtt  of  Jlmmania, — ^When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
ammonia  gases  are  mixed  in  equal  volumes,  in  a.  vessel  cooled  by 
ice,  they  combine,  forming  colourless  needles,  which  evaporate  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  The  formula  of  this  compound  is  S.H.+H. 
Ad.,  or  S.N  Jit,  analogous  to  protosulphuret  of  potassium,  S.K.  Like 
that,  it  combines  with  as  much  more  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  forming 
a  volatile  crystalline  compound,  Ad.n8S.-f-H.S.  This  bihydrosm* 
phuret  of  Amanoma  is  formed  also  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
passed  into  water  of  ammonia,  as  long  as  it  is  absorbed.  For  each 
atom  of  ammonia  present,  two  atoms  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are 
taken  up.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  this  solution  becomes  yellow, 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  liberation  of  sulphur.  It 
is  eapable  of  dissolving  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur,  forming  com- 
pounds analogous  to  the  higher  sulphurets  of  potassium.  This  hy« 
droeulphuret  of  ammonia  is  of  great  importance  in  the  detection  of 
the  metals,  from  the  formation  of  metaUic  sulphurets.  It  is  a  sul« 
phur  base,  and  forms  salts  with  the  sulphur  acida^  analogous  to  those 
formed  by  sulphuret  of  potassium. 

Sfilphaie  of  wfmmonto. — Ad.Hg .  O.S.Os+ Aq.  This  salt  is  formed 
on  the  large  scale  in  the  manufacture  of  sal  ammoniac ;  it  may  be 
prepared  pure  by  neutralizing  water  of  ammonia  by  sulphuric  acid;  it 
crystallizes  in  flat  rhomboidal  prisms,  as  in  the  figure,  or  in 
macles,  isomorphous  with  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  pot* 
ash.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol ; 
wheh' heated,  it  gives  off  water,  ammonia,  and  azote,  and 
sulphite  of  ammonia  sublimes.  It  combines  with  the  sul* 
phates  of  copper,  zinc,  iron,  alumina,  &c.,  forming  double  salts  ex- 
actly analogous  to  those  formed  by  sulphate  of  potash.  With  oil 
of  vitriol  it  unites  to  form  insulphaie  of  •dmmoniay  which  isdeliquee- 
cent  and  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Jfiirate  of  Jlmmonia,  Ad.HtO. .  N.O5,  is  formed  by  neutralizing  ni* 
trie  acid  by  ammonia.  It  crystallizes  in  striated  hexagonal  prisms, 
isomorphous  with  nitre,  of  a  bitter  saline  taste  ;  they  are  deliques- 
cent and  very  soluble  in  water.  When  heated,  they  fuse  at  230% 
and  at  about  460^  are  rapidly  decomposed  into  nitrous  oxide  and 
water,  as  described  p.  272.  By  the  presence  of  a  large  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  this  action  takes  place  at  much  lower  temperatures. 
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When  heated  with  combastible  bodies,  it  deflagrates  with  eztreme 
violence. 

PUosphtUei  of  wf  susonta. — ^The  tribasio  phosphoric  acid  forms  with 
ammonia  two  salts ;  the  first,  whose  formula  is  (P.05+Ad.H20.+ 
H.O.)+Aq.,  is  prepared  by  adding  the  acid  in  excess  to  water  of 
immonia ;  it  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  very  soluble 
•n  water.  Their  reaction  to  test«paper  is  strongly  acid.  •  If  the  am* 
nonia  be  added  in  excess,  a  salt  crystallizes,  possessing  nearly  the 
Mme  characters,  except  that  its  reaction  is  alkaline,  and  its  formula 
P.05+2(Ad.H30.)+H-0.  Both  of  these  salts  yield,  by  ignition, 
^osphoric  acid. 

JimmoniacfhMagneaian  Phosphate — When  a  solution  of  a  salt  of 
iiagnesia  is  added  to  any  soluble  phosphate,  and  the  liquor  rendered 
Alkaline  by  ammonia,  a  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is 
soluble  in  acids,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alkaline 
jiquors.  Its  formula  is  P.0»+(AdJi,0.+^g.0.)  +  12  Aq.  Its 
formation  is  often  of  use  for  the  detection  of  magnesia,  and  it  is 
occasionally  generated  in  urine  by  the  action  of  ammonia,  produced 
oy  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  urea  upon  the  soluble  phos- 
^ates  of  magnesia  which  it  contains.  It  then  constitutes  a  com* 
mon  variety  of  oaloulus. 

Pkoaphaie  of  Jlmmonia  and  Soda. — This  salt,  of  which  the  formula 
IS  P.05+(Ad.HiO.-|-Na.O.+H.O.)+8  Aq.,  is  easily  produced  by 
mixing  together,  in  solution,  six  parts  of  common  phosphate  of  soda 
and  one  of  sal  ammoniac^  On  cooling,  it  crystallizes  in  large  prisms, 
which  effloresce  in  the  air.  When  heated,  it  gives  monobasic  phos- 
phate of  soda  and  free  phosphoric  acid,  as  a  source  of  which  it  is 
mu4ih  used  in  blowpipe  experiments,  under  the  name  of  Microcosmic 
Salt.    It  is  found  in  all  the  animal  fluids. 

Carbonates  of  Ammonia, — The  salt  which,  under  this  name, is  used 
for  medicinal  purposes,  is  prepared  by  mixing  together  one  part  of 
sal  ammoniac  with  two  of  powdered  chalk,  and  exposing  the  mixture 
in  an  earthen  pot  to  a  heat  below  redness.  These  bodies  reacting, 
produce  chloride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  ammania,  which  sub- 
limes, and  is  condensed  as  a  crystalline  semi'transparent  mass,  in  a 
dome-shaped  receiver,  which  is  fastened  on  the  subliming  pot.  By 
right,  this  should  be  a  neutral  salt,  Ad.H2Cl.  and  Ca.O.  •  G.O3  giving 
Ga.GI.  and  Ad.H20. .  CO^ ;  but  a  quantity  of  ammonia  and  water  is 
given  off,  and  the  sublimed  salt  was  considered  to  be  a  sesquicarbon* 
ate,  consisting  of  2(Ad.HjO.)4-3G.Os,  until  Scanlan  showed  that 
it  was  a  mixture  of  two  different  salts,  which  may  be  separated  by 
water.  Rose  has  recently  thoroughly  examined  the  carbonates  of 
ammonia,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number,  but  only  four  suflScient- 
ly  important  to  be  noticed  here. 

The  proper  neutral*  carbonate  of  ammonia,  Ad.H20. .  G.O2,  does 
not  exist  except  in  combination,  but  its  compounds  are  very  nu 
merous ;  it  forms, 

1st.  With  carbonate  of  water,  the  ordinary  bicarbonate  of  Jlmmonia^ 
Ad.HiO. .  G.O.4-H.O. .  G.Oj.  This  is  prepared  by  washing  the  com- 
mercial sesquicarbonate  with  cold  water  or  alcohol,  when  it  remains 
behind  as  a  skeleton  of  crystalline  grains,  which  are  isomorphous 
with  bicarbonate  of  potash.     It  evaporates  spontaneously,  with  a 
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weak  odoar  of  ammonia.  Its  eolation  reacts  feeblj'  alkaline.  By 
pouring  on  the  commercial  sesquicarbonate  as  much  boiling  water 
as  dissolves  it,  and  letting  the  solution  cool  in  a  close  bottle,  so  that 
no  carbonic  acid  can  escape,  this  salt  may  be  obtained  in  large  rhom- 
boidal  crystals,  which  contain  one  and  a  half  atoms  of  water. 

2d.  The  substance  which  is  dissolved  out  of  the  sublimed  mass 
of  sesquicarbonate  by  alcohol  is  identical  with  that  formed  by  the 
union  of  dry  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  Its  formula  is  therefore 
Ad.H. .  G.Oj,  and  the  ordinary  sesquicarbonate  is  a  mechanical  mix  ^ 

ture  of  it  with  the  bicarbonate.  , 

When  the  sublimed  sesquicarbonate  is  distilled  at  a  moderate 
heat  in  a  retort,  it  abandons  carbonic  acid,  and  two  salts,  differing 
in  volatility,  are  condensed  in  the  neck.  The  more  volatile  consists 
of  Ad.HgO. .  C.Oj+H.Ad.  •  C.O2,  being  a  compound  of  neutral  carbo- 
nate with  dry  carbonate,  or  a  bicarbonate  in  which  the  basic  oxide  of 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  amidide  of  hydrogen,  the  two  double  salts, 

Ad.HaO. .  C.O2+H.O.  .  G.O2,  water-bicarbonate  of  ammonia, 
Ad.H20. .  C.02+H.Ad. .  C.Os,  ammonia-bicarbonate  of  ammonia, 

being  precisely  equivalent  in  composition.  The  less  volatile  product 
is  of  very  complex  composition  ;  its  formula  is  ^(AdMfi.)-\-bC,Ot^ 
or  it  consists  of  an  atom  of  neutral  carbonate  united  to  an  atom  of 
each  of  the  different  bicarbonates,  thus : 

Ad.H20..C,02  ) 

Ad.H,0. .  C.O2+H.O.  .  C.Oa }  =4(Ad.H20.)+5C.02. 

Ad.H20. .  C.O,+H.Ad.Co2     J 

Oxalate  of  Jlmmonia^  Ad.H20. .  C2O9,  may  be  prepared  by  neutral- 
izing oxalic  acid,  by  water  of  ammonia ;  it  crystallizes  in 
^^^j:^  right  rhombic  prisms,  as  in  the  figure,  where  /?,  t/.,  u  are 
primary,  and  t,  t  secondary  planes.     These  crystals  con- 
j^i.  1^  tain  an  atom  of  water,  which  they  lose  by  efflorescence 
j;  ^f^^y  in  <lry  ai'«    When  heated,  it  is  completely  decomposed, 
^^^^^^    water  being  evolved,  and  oxamide  subliming,  Ad.H20. .  C, 
Oj  producing  2H.0.  and  Ad.C202.     This  neutral  oxalate  of  ammonia 
combines  with  oxalic  acid,  forming  a  binoxalate  and  a  quadroxalate 
like  those  of  potash.  ' 

The  oxamide  may  also  be  prepared  bv  acting  on  oxalic  ether  with 
water  of  ammonia,  or  by  dissolving  oxalic  acid  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  alcohol,  and  adding  ammonia  in  excess. 
It  is  a  light  white  powder,  tasteless  and  insoluble  in  water ;  it  is  de- 
composed by  acids  and  by  strong  bases,  in  contact  with  water,  ox- 
alic acid  and  ammonia  being  regenerated.  Its  discovery  by  Dumas 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  am- 
monia, by  leading  him  to  the  idea  of  the  probable  existence  of  ami* 
dogene. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  CYANOGEN  ANS  ITS  COMPOUNDS,  AND  OF  TH£  BODIES  DERIVED  FROM  IT. 

• 

There  is  no  class  of  organic  bodies  of  which  our  knowledge  is 
more  extensive  and  exact,  than  those  which  have  cyanogen  as  their 
basis*  The  powerful  affinities  which  this  radical  exerts,  the.simpli* 
eity  of  its  constitution,  and,  above  all,  our  being  able  to  prepare  it 
in  an  isolated  form,  and  to  generate  its. compounds  directly  from  it, 
as  we  could  those  of  a  truly  simple  body,  render  its  history  the  most 
advanced  portion  of  organic  chemis^try,  and  that  to  which  the  anal- 
ogy of  mineral  bodies  and  the  theory  of  compound  radicals  is  most 
undeniably  applicable. 

Cyanogen  does  not  exist  in  nature  ready  formed  9  the  kernels  of 
peaches,  plums,  bitter  almonds,  &c.,  and  the  leaves  of  the  cherry- 
laurel,  yield,  by  simple  distillation,  abundance  of  prussic  acid  (cy- 
anide of  hydrogen),  but  this  is  only  then  produced  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  other  substances  containing  nitrogen. 

Cyanogen  may,  however,  be  formed  abundantly,  and  in  a  simple 
manner,  by  bringing  its  elements  together  at  a  high  temperature,  in 
contact  with  substances  with  which  it  may  unite.  Thus,  when  any 
organic  substance  containing  nitrogen  is  calcined  with  potash,  the 
nascent  carbon  and  nitrogen  unite,  and  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
formed ;  even  with  pure  charcoal  this  occurs,  nitrogen  being  derived 
from  the  air  3  and  Mr.  Fownes  has  shown,  that  when  a  mixture  of 
pure  charcoal  and  potash  is  ignited  in  a  tube,  and  a  current  of 
pure  nitrogen  passed  through  it,  this  is  absorbed,  and  carbonic  oxide 
gas  being  given  off,  cyanide  of  potassium  is  produced,  3C.  with  K.O. 
and  N.  giving  CO.  and  C^N.K.  By  the  action  of  ammonia,  also,  on 
ignited  charcoal,  cyanogen  is  formed  in  abundance  $  it  combines 
with  hydrogen  and  the  excess  of  ammonia,  and  produces  prussiate 
of  ammonia.  In  this  case  2C.  and  2N.H3  produce  C^H.-f-N.Ha,  and 
H2  become  free.  It  is  by  virtue  of  these  processes  that  cyanogen 
is  produced  for  its  various  applications  in  the  arts  i  but,  as  I  shall  re- 
turn to  them  in  detail,  I  shall  now  only  consider  farther  the  mode 
of  obtaining  it  free  and  pure. 

Cyanide  of  silver,  or  cyanide  of  mercury,  of  which  the  prepara- 
tion will  be  described  hereafter,  is  to  be  introduced  into  a  small 
glass  retort,  and  heated  to  just  below  redness ;  a  gas  is  given  off, 
which  must  be  collected  over  the  mercurial  trough  ;  the  cyanide  of 
Silver  separates  simply  into  metal  and  cyanogen ;  but  when  cyanide 
of  mercury  is  used,  a  brown  powder  appears,  the  quantity  of  which 
is  less  as  the  temperature  of  decomposition  has  been  lower.  The 
gas  which  comes  over  is,  however,  cyanogen  completely  pure. 

Its  properties  are  very  marked.  It  is  colourless,  of  a  sharp  smell, 
which  irritates  the  eyes.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1819.  If  a  quantity  of  cya- 
nide of  silver  be  sealed  up  in  a  stroirg  tube,  bent  as  in  the  figure, 
and  then  heated  at  one  end,  a,  the  cyanogen  is  condensed  by  apresa- 
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'  life  of  alM>at  four  atmospheres,  and 
J  collects  at  the  other  end,  6,  as  a  col- 
ourless liquid.  It  is  combustible, 
burning  with  a  beautiful  rose-colour- 
ed flame,  and  producing  two  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  one  of 
nitrogen.  It  is  constituted,  therefore,  of  equal  rolumes  of  carbon 
vapour  and  nitrogen,  the  two  volumes  being  condensed  to  one; 
hence  843 +976  =1819  is  its  sp.  gr.  It  dissolves  abundantly  in  al* 
cohol  and  water,  but  these  solutions  soon  undergo  very  complex 
decompositions,  the  liquor  being  found  to  contain  .carbonic  acid, 
prussic  acid,  ammonia,  urea,  ana  oxalic  acid,  besides  a  brown  in- 
soluble matter.  A  similar  decomposition  is  produced  much  more 
rapidly  by  contact  with  water  of  ammonia.  The  composition  of 
This  brown  matter  appears  to  be  G4NS .  H.O.  It  dissolves  in  alkalies, 
and  gives  precipitates  with  the  metallic  salts ;  it  has  been  termed 
hence  Jlzmmic  Acid*  When  heated j  it  gives  off  water,  and  leaves  a 
deep  brown  powder,  of  the  same  composition  as  cyanogen,  and 
which  has  been  termed  Pcaracyanogen.  This  may  be  also  formed  by 
heating  cyanide  of  mercury  very  strongly.  It  dissolves  in  hot  ni- 
tric acid,  and  the  solution  gives,  with  water,  a  yellow  precipitate, 
which  combines  with  bases,  and  has  been  termed  Paraoyanic  Add* 
By  strong  ignition,  paracyanegen  evolves  nitrogen,  and  a  very  dense 
carbon  remains. 

Cyanogen  combines  directly  with  hydrogen  and  with  the  metals, 
but  its  oxygen  combinations  require  to  be  indirectly  formed ;  there 
are  three  compounds  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen,  which  are  all  acids, 
and  are  polymeric  bodies.  It  unites  also  with  sulphur,  and  its  com- 
pounds have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  form  double  and  triple  com- 
binations. 

The  formula  of  cvanogen  is  indifferently  written  Q»N.  or  Gy.  Its 
equivalent  number  is  328*6  or  26*05. 

SECTION  I. 

MON-HETALLIC   COUFOXTNDS   OF   OVAIfOOBN. 

Compounds  of  Cyanogen  and  Oxygen. 

Cyanic  Acid — Cy.O, ;  Eq.  428*6  or  34'05 — is  very  easily  obtained 
in  combination,  by  calcining  the  cyanide  of  potassium  in  contact 
with  the  air,  at  a  temperature  below  redness,  in  which  case  oxygen 
is  directly  absorbed  ;  or  by  heating  the  cyanide  with  nitre,  or  with 
peroxide  of  manganese,  which  yield  the  oxygen  required.  For  this 
purpose  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  of  commerce  may  be  em- 
ployed, as  the  cyanide  of  iron  which  it  contains  is  totally  decom- 
posed, and  the  cyanide  of  potassium  then  acts  as  if  it  were  com- 
pletely pure.  The  cyanic  acid  cannot,  however,  be  isolated  front 
these  salts  by  a  stronger  acid,  as  it  then  rapidly  changes  into  bicar- 
bonate of  ammonia,  uniting  with  the  elements  of  three  atoms  of 
water ;  thus  CsN.O.  and  3H.0.  produce  N.H,  and  2C.O2. 

The  cyanic  acid  can  be  obtained  free  only  by  distilling  the  cyan- 
uric  acid,  CysOg-|-3H.O.,  which  then  transforms  itself  into  the  hy- 
drated  cyanic  acid,  Cy.O.-f  H.O.,  and  is  to  be  collected  in  a  receiv- 
er surrounded  with  snow.    It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  very  pun- 
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gent  odour,  caulerizes  the  ekin,  and)  when  mixed  with  water,  is 
decotnposed  as  above  stated.  When  preserved  in  its  most  concen- 
trated form,  it  soon  transforms  itself  into  a  white  mass,  like  porce- 
lain, of  the  same  composition,  CaN. .  H.Os,  which  has  been  termed 
Cyanamelide,  This  body  is  insoluble  in  ^ater,  bnt  by  heat  is  trans- 
formed back  again  into  hydrated  cyanic  acid,  and  by  strong  acids 
18  resolved  into  carbonate  of  ammonia* 

Cyanic  acid  does  not  exist  in  the  anhydrous  state. 

The  cyanic  acid  forms  but  one  series  of  salts,  being  monobasic  i 
those  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble ;  the  others  are  wiute  in9olubIe 
powders. 

Cyanate  of  Poiask, — Cy.O. .  K.O.  The  yellow  prussiate  of  potash 
of  commerce,  being  roasted  in  an  earthen  dish,  absorbs  pxygen^  aind 
the  cyanide  of  potassium  is  converted  into  cyanate  of  potash* 
When  the  mass  becomes  adhesive  from  the  fusion  of  the  product, 
it  is  to  be  digested  with  alcohol,  from  which  the  pure  cyanate  crys- 
tallizes, on  cooling,  in  rhombic  tables  like  chlorate  of  potash.  In 
contact  with  water  this  salt  is  rapidly  decomposed,  ammonia  being 
evolved,  and  carbonate  of  potash  formed.  If  dry  cyanate  of  potash 
and  dry  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  be  rubbed  together  in  a  mortar,  ox- 
alate of  potash  is  formed,  and  the  cyanic  acid  changes  into  cya- 
namelide. 

Cyanic  Jicid  and  •dmmania. — If  hydrated  cyanic  acid  be  placed  in 
contact  with  dry  ammonia,  they  combine,  and  form  a  white,  woolly 
mass,  which  dissolves  in  water,  and  acts  as  an  ordinary  cyanate.  it 
appears  to  contain  Cy.0.+H.0.+2N.Hg.  If  it  be  gently  heated  it 
gives  oflT  ammonia,  and  is  transformed  into  an  important  substance, 
C/rea,  which,  though  thus  capable  of  being  artificially  produced,  will 
be  specially  described  as  a  product  of  the  organization,  in  another 
chapter.  Whenever  we  attempt  to  form  the  neutral  cyanate  of 
ammonia,  Cy.O.  •  N.H, .  H.O.,  urea  is  produced  i  thus,  by  acting  on 
cyanate  of  silver  with  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  by  mixing  solutions 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  cyanate  of  potash,  ^ut  still  we  cannot 
consider  urea  to  be  merely  cyanate  of  ammonia,  to  which  it  bears 
the  same  relation  that  cyanamelide  does  to  hydrated  cyanic  acid. 

Fulminic  .dcid. — Cy202+2H.O.  This  acid,  which  has  attracted 
much  attention  from  the  detonating  properties  of  its  salts,  is  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  alcohol,  in  presence  of  oxide 
of  mercury  or  silver.  The  reaction  is  very  complex }  a  crowd  of 
products  of  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  being  evolved,  as  aldehyd, 
formic,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acid,  &c.  If  the  action  were  limited  to 
the  essential  conditions,  it  wOuld  probably  consist  in  two  equiva 
lents  of  alcohol  and  two  of  nitric  acid,  producing  one  of  acetic  i^cid, 
one  of  fulminic  acid,  and  eight  of  water ;  thus  2N.0s  and  ^(Cji^O^ 
give  C4H4O4  and  C4N,02,  besides  8H.0- 

The  fulminic  acid  cannot  be  obtained  in  an  isolated  form ;  when 
we  attempt  to  separate  it  from  bases,  it  is  instantly  decomposed. 
Thus,,  if  fulminate  of  silver  be  acted  on  by  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
chloride  of  silver,  and  a  peculiar  acid  containing  chlorine  and  cyan- 
ogen, are  produced.  The  fulminic  acid  is  bibasic,  and  forms  two 
series  of  salts,  of  which  the  neutral  contains  two  equivalents  of  fixed 
base,  the  acid  salts  containing  one  of  fixed  base  and  one  of  water 
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Fulminate  of  Silver » — ^CyjOj+SAg.O.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolve 
itig  silver  in  ten  parts  of  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1*35,  and  pour- 
ing the  solution,  when  cold,  into  twenty  parts  of  rectified  spirits  oC 
wine.  The  mixture  is  to  be  gently  heated  til!  it  begins  to  boil,  and 
then  left  to  cool  slowly.  The  fulminate  of  silver  is  deposited  in 
fine  silky  crystals,  snow-white,  and  equal  in  weight  to  the  silver 
employed,  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  detonate* 
with  the  slightest  shock,  or  by  contact  with  sulphuric  acid.    When  i 

acted  on  by  a  caustic  alkali,  as  potash,  half  of  the  silver  separates 
as  oxide,  and  a  salt  is  formed,  Gy202+K.O. .  Ag.O.  If  it  be  dissolv 
ed  in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid,  half  of  the  silver  is  also  removed  and 
replaced  by  water,  and  on  cooling,  the  acid  fulminate  of  silver,  Gy« 
O24-H.O. .  Ag.O.,  crystallizes  out.  This  explodes  more  readil) 
than  the  first  salt,  by  friction,  and  by  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol  or 
chlorine  gas. 

By  digesting  these  fulminates  of  silver  with  metallic  zinc  ot 
copper,  Eliminates  of  these  metals  with  two  atoms  of  oxide  are  ob 
tained  i  and  by  acting  on  these  salts  with  an  alkali  or  barytes,  saha 
with  two  dififerent  bases  may  be  formed.  In  no  case,  however,  caa 
a  fulminate  containing  two  atoms  of  an  alkaline  base  be  produced. 
All  these  salts  possess  detonating  properties  more  or  less  violent. 

Fulminate  of  the  Suboxide  of  Mercury. — CyaOg+2Hg20.  This,  the 
most  important  salt  of  fulminic  acid,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  mer- 
cury in  nitric  acid,  and  treating  it  by  alcohol,  as  in  preparing  ful- 
minate of  silver.  As  the  solution  cools,  some  metallic  mercury 
precipitates,  and  the  fulminate  of  the  suboxide  is  deposited  in  hard, 
opaque,  white  crystals,  generally  very  minute.  It  is  to  be  washed 
and  redissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallizes  then  in  fine  silky 
needles.  This  salt  detonates  violently  when  struck  between  two 
hard  bodies.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  nianufacture  of  the  per- 
cussion caps  used  for  firearms.  As  a  great  quantity  of  alcohol  is 
wasted  in  this  process,  it  was  proposed  to  carry  on  the  action  in 
close  vessels,  and'  condense  the  spirit,  which,  however,  was  found 
to  be  unfit  for  any  but  the  same  use,  from  containing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  prussic  acid. 

Cyanuric  Acid, — CyaOg+SH-O. 

This  acid  is  produced  under  a  vauety  of  circumstances  where 
the  elements  of  cyanic  acid  become  free.  Thus,  if  the  solid  chlo- 
ride of  cyanogen  be  treated  with  water,  Cy.Cl.  and  H.O.  produce 
H.Cl.  and  Cy.O.,  but  this  transforms  itself  immediately  into  cyanu- 
ric acid.  It  is  formed  abundantly,  as  a  white  sublimate,  in  the  dry 
distillation  of  uric  acid,  and  may  be  very  simply  produced  by  heat- 
ing urea  a  little  above  its  point  of  fusion  in  a  glass  retort ;  ammo- 
nia is  given  ofi!*,  and  the  urea  changes  into  a  dry,  gray  mass,  which 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  added  in  small  quantities,  until  it  becomes  quite  colourless. 
Being  then  diluted  with  its  own  weight  of  water,  the  liquor  yields 
crystals  of  cyanuric  acid  on  cooling.  It  is  evident  that  three  atoms 
of  urea,  3(CtH4 .  NgOj),  contain  the  elements  of  three  atoms  of  am- 
monia and  one  of  cyanuric  acid,  GeNaOg+SH.O. 

By  means  of  a  substance  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed^  termed 
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Melam,  cyanuric  acid  may  be  formed  simply  and  in  quantity.  The 
details  of  the  process  will  be  given  when  describing  the  properties 
of  that  body* 

Cyanuric  acid  is  colourless  and  nearly  tasteless,  possessing  a  very 
slight  acid  reaction.  It  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which 
have  the  formula  Cy303+3H.O.+4  Aq.  By  a  moderate  heat,  the  4 
Aq.  are  expelled,  and  when  more  strongly  heated,  the  dry  acid  chan- 
ges into  hydrated  cyanic  acid.  This  acid,  being  tribasic,  forms 
three  distinct  classes  of  salts,  which  difier  as  the  quantity  of  fixed 
base  is  one,  or  two,  or  three  atoms.  If  any  of  these  salts  be  acted 
on  by  a  stronger  acid,  the  cyanuric  acid  is  completely  liberated. 

Cyanide  of  Hydrogen.    Hydrocyanic  Jldd,    Prussic  Jlcid, 

This  remarkable  substance  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  cdmbina* 
tion  of  hydrogen  and  cyanogen.  It  exists  in  the  water  distilled 
from  bitter  almonds,  or  from  the  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel,  being 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  a  peculiar  substance,  JSmygdaline^ 
which  those  plants  contain.  For  the  purposes  of  medicine  and 
chemistry,  it  is  prepared  by  indirect  processes  of  many  kinds. 
Thus,  if  formiate  of  ammonia  (C2H.O3+N.H4O.)  be  passed  in  va- 
pour through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  it  is  totally  converted  into 
prussic  acid  and  water,  CjN.H.  and  4H.0.  Also,  by  passing  ammo- 
nia over  red-hot  charcoal,  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  is  formed  in 
such  quantity  that  prussic  acid  may  be  economically  prepared  from 
it.  If  cyanide  of  silver  be  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  chloride 
of  silver  and  cyanide  of  hydrogen  are  produced  (Ag.Cy.  and  H.Cl. 
giving  Ag.Cl.  and  H.Cy.) ;  and  by  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  cyanide 
of  mercury  gives  sulphuret  of  mercury  and  prussic  acid.  For  its 
preparation  on  the  large  scale,  however,  the  substance  used  is  the 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash  of  commerce. 

This  salt,  the  preparation  of  which  will  be  hereafter  described, 
consists  of  cyanide  of  iron  united  to  cyanide  of  potassium  ;  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid,  three  fourths  of  the  latter  are  decomposed, 
bisulphate  of  potash  being  formed,  and  prussic  acid  liberated,  2(S. 
O3+H  O.)  and  Cy.K.  giving  (K.O.  .  S.O3+H.O.  .  S.O,)  and  Cy.H. 
The  cyanide  of  iron  remains  still  coinbined  with  the  other  fourth 
of  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  forming  a  compound  first  described  by 
Mr.  Everitt.  The  prussic  acid  thus  produced  contains,  therefore, 
one  half  of  the  cyanogen  .which  existed  in  the  salt  employed.  The 
precise  decomposition  is,  that  two  equivalents  of  the  yefiow  ferro- 
prussiate  of  potash,  2(Fe.Cy.+2K.Cy.),  acted  on  by  six  atoms  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  6(8.03+ H  O.),  produce  three  atoms  of  bisulphate  of  pot- 
ash, 3(H.O. .  S.O34-K.O. .  S.Og),  and  three  atoms  of  priissic  acid,  3H. 
Cy. ;  there  remains  then  an  atom  of  Everitt*s  salt,  2(Fe.Cy.+K.Cy.), 
which,  when  first  formed,  is  yellow,  but  by  rapidly  absorbing  oxygen 
it  becomes  greenish,  and,  abandoning  its  cyanide  of  potassium,  is 
finally  converted  into  basic  Prussian  blue. 

The  mode  of  conducting  the  process  depends  on  the  degree  of 
strength  at  which  the  prussic  acid  is  required.  To  obtain  the  an- 
hydrous acid,  three  parts  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  in  fine  pow- 
der, are  to  be  decomposed  by  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  oil  of  vit- 
riol and  two  of  water,  in  a  small  retort,  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and 
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the  product  collected  in  a  receiver,  surrounded  by  ice,  and  contain* 
ing  some  fragments  of  recently-fused  chloride  of  calcium,  by  which 
any  traces  of  water  which  come  over  are  absorbed.  The  process 
originally  employed  by  Gay  Lussac  consists  in  decomposing  cyan* 
ide  of  mercury  by  strong  muriatic  acid,  and  passing  the  vapour 
through  a  long  tube,  of  which  the  half  next  the  retort  contains  small 
fragments  of  marble,  and  the  other  half  fragments  of  recently^fnsed 
chloride  of  calcium ;  any  muriatic  acid  vapour  is  arrested  by  the 
former,  and  the  prussic  acid  is  rendered  anhydrous  by  the  latter ; 
the  vapour  is  then  condensed  in  a  receiver,  surrounded  by  ice. 

Pure  prussic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid ;  its  specific  gravity  at 
67^  is  0*6969 ;  at  5°  Fah.  it  congeals  into  a  mass  of  fibrous  crystals, 
and  at  80^  boils.  In  consequence  of  this  great  volatility,  if  a  drop 
of  it  be  suspended  from  a  glass  rod,  one  part  of  it  will  be  solidified 
bv  the  cold,  produced  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  another  portion. 
The  density  of  its.  vapour  is  943*9,  consisting;  of  equal  volumes  of 
cyanogen  and  hydrogen,  united  without  condensation,  as  (1819*0  + 
68*8) -r  2 =943*9.  It  reddens  litmus  paper  feebly,  and  the  tint  dis- 
appears by  heat.  Its  odour  is  extremely  sufibcating  and  pungent, 
and  resembles  that  of  bitter  almonds.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid. 
It  is  combustible,  burning  with  a  bright  white  flame.  Being  a  poi- 
son of  intense  activity,  the  greatest  care  should  be  used  in  manipu- 
lating with  it  in  this  concentrated  form. 

Anhydrous  prussic  acid  decomposes  rapidly,  especially  if  exposed 
to  light.  It  forms  ammonia,  ana  a  brown  substance,  probably  the 
same 'as  that  produced  from  a  solution  of  cyanogen  in  water,  and 
termed  Aztdmic  Acid^  as  noticed  p.  514,  but  of  which  the  composi- 
tion is  not  well  known.  By  contact  with  a  strong  acid,  prussic  acid 
assimilates  the  elements  of  three  atoms  of  water,  and  produces  for* 
mic  acid  and  ammonia  (CtN.H.  and  3H.0.  giving  CsH.Os  and  N. 
tia).  Hence,  in  the  preparation  of  prussic  acid,  an  excess  of  any 
mineral  acid  should  be  avoided.  With  chlorine,  prussic  acid  forms 
muriatic  acid  and  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  with  iodine  it  acts 
similarly. 

For  medicinal  use,  the  prussic  acid  is  prepared  in  a  very  dilute 
condition.  The  directions  sometimes  given  in  pharmacopoeias  to 
distil  over  an  acid  of  a  specific  strength,  are,  in  practice,  very  dif- 
ficult to  execute,  and  might  give  rise  to  serious  errors.  The  prop- 
er method  is  to  prepare  an  acid  stronger  Ihan  that  required ;  then, 
to  ascertain  by  accurate  analysis  its  strength,  and  dilute  it  with  dis- 
tilled water  until  it  be  brought  exactly  to  the  degree  required. 
This  process  is  carried  on  in  the  manuiacturing  laboratory  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Ireland  as  follows :  1  lb.  of  crystallized  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash,  in  fine  powder,  is  placed  in  a  capacious  retort, 
and  2  lbs.  of  water  poured  on  it ;  to  this  is  added  a  mixture  of  12 
ozs.  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  2  lbs.  of  water,  previously  sufifered  to  cool. 
These  materials  are  well  agitated,  and  allowed  to  digest  for  three 
or  four  hours,  and  then  between  2  and  3  lbs.  of  dilute  acid  are  dis- 
tilled over  into  a  receiver  containing  already  1  lb.  of  distilled  water ; 
there  are  obtained  thus  3  or  4  lbs.  of  an  acid  containing  from  6  to 
8  per  cent,  of  real  acid.  200  grs.  of  this  are  weighed  and  decom* 
posed  by  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  i  the  cyanide  of  silver  pre* 
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eipitaled  is  carefully  coUectedi  wadied,  and  dried.  Being  then 
weighed,  the  exact  per  centage  of  aeid  present  is  found  by  caleu* 
iatioUf  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  water  is  added,  so  as  to  bring 
it  to  the  standard  strength  of  the  Dublin  pharmacoposia,  which  is 
that  of  1*6  per  cent,  of  real  acid,  and  specific  gravity  of  0*998. 

As  an  txsaople  of  this  process,  let  us  suppose  that  the  300  grs.  of  disiilled  acid  gar^e. 
"with  citrate  of  silver,  74  grs.  of  cyanide;  as  this  contains  14*95  of  cyanogen,  the  200 
grs.  contained  15*53  of  real  acid,  or  7*76  per  cent.;  now,  to  reduce  this  to  the  Dablin 
standard,  divide  776  by  16,  which  gives  485;  indicating  that  by  adding  3*85  lbs. 
of  distilled  water  to  each  pound  of  acid,  the  mixture  will  have  accurately  the  strength 
directed  by  the  pharmacopoeia.  Some  of  this  calculation  may  be  spared  by  consid- 
ering the  cyanide  of  silver  to  be  equivalent  to  one  fifth  of  its  weight  of  real  prussic 
acid ;  the  quantity  per  cent,  in  the  supposed  example  should  then  be  one  tenth  of 
the  weight  of  cyanide  of  silver  obtainea  from  the  200  grs.,  that  is.  74  per  cent.;  and 
the  water  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  Dublin  standard  should  be  0-63  times  tis 
weight  The  error  introduced  by  this  simplification  is  not  sensible,  being  but  0003 
per  cent 

The  strength  of  the  prussic  acid  directed  by  the  British  pharma- 
copeias differs  very  much :  that  prescribed  by  the  London  College 
contains  about  2  per  cent,  of  real  acid ;  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege contains  about  4  per  cent. }  while  the  Dublin  strength  is  but 
1*5  or  1*6  of  real  acid  per  cent.    This  should  be  carefully  attended 

to  in  practice. 

A' method  has  been  proposed  for  determining  the  value  of  prussic  acid,  by  digest- 
ing  it  on  a  known  quantitv  of  red  oxide  of  mercury ;  when  the  prussic  acid  has  sat- 
urated itself  with  the  oxide,  what  remains  is  to  be  washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 
Now,  as  116'4  of  oxide  of  mercury  is  converted  into  cyanide  by  27*1  of  prussic  acid, 
which  proportion  is  nearly  4  to  1,  the  quantity  of  prussic  acid  is  pretty  correctly  one 
fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of  mercury  dissolved.  But  as  cyanide  of  mercury 
may  combine  with  an  excess  of  oxide,  and  as  the  quantity  thus  liable  to  be  taken 
up  is  not  constant,  it  is  dangerous  to  rely  on  this  metibod  for  medicinal  or  analyti- 
cal purposes. 

The  detection  of  prussic  aeid  is  Tery  simple.  Ist.  Its  solution 
gives,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate,  cyanide  of  silver, 
insoluble  in  strong  nitric  acid  when  cold,  but  dissolved  by  boiling ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  ammonia.  If  a  liquor  containing  even  a  very  small 
trace  of  prussic  acid  be  boiled,  the  vapour  produces  a  white  cloud 
on  a  piece  of  glass  moistened  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  2d. 
If  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  be  added  to  prussic  acid,  there  ib- 
no  chanffe ;  but  on  adding  some  potash  liquor,  a  dirty  greenish  pre* 
cipitate  is  produced,  from  which  muriatic  acid  dissolves  out  the  ex- 
cess of  oxide  of  iron,  and  leaves  Prussian  blue  (cyanide  of  iron)  of 
a  very  rich  colour :  it  is  essential  to  the  proper  action  of  this  test, 
that  both  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron  be  present  in  the  solution. 
3d.  If  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  be  added  to  the  liquor  con- 
taining prussic  acid,  and  then  treated  successively  with  potash  and 
muriatic  acid,  as  above,  a  white  precipitate  remains  undissolved, 
which  is  cyanide  of.  copper.  The  theory  of  these  last  actions  is, 
that  the  prussic  acid  is  too  weak  to  decompose,  by  itself,  either 
metallic  sulphates,  but,  on  the  addition  of  potash,  double  decompo* 
sitiott  Occurs,  sulphate  of  potash  and  a  metallic  cyanide  being  form- 
ed. As  the  potash  is  always  added  in  excess,  a  quantity  of  metal- 
lic oxide  is  at  the  same  time  precipitated,  which  masks  the  colour 
of  the  result,  -but  is  removed  by  the  addition  of  the  muriatic  acid. 
4th.  These  insoluble  cyanides  may  be  recognised  very  elegantly  by 
heating  them  with  a  little  potash  and  sulfur,  and  dissohriag  the 
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fused  mass  in  water.  The  solution  gives,  with  a  persalt  of  iron,  a 
fine  blood-red  colour.  5th.  The  cyanide  of  silver,  also,  is  known 
by  giving  off  cyanogen  when  heated. 

There  are  two  chlorides  of  Cyanogen  of  the  saxne  composition,  and  bearing  to  each 
other  the  same  relation  as  the  cyanic  and  cyanuiic  acids.  One  is  gaseous,  the  other 
solid;  the  first  is  prepared  by  acting  on  moist  cyanide  of  mercary  by  chlorine,  or  by 
passing  chlorine  mto  weak  prossic  acid,  and  warming  the  mixtare  in  which  tlie 
chloride  of  cyanogen  dissolves.  This  gas,  which  is  very  irritating  and  poisonous, 
may  be  obtained  crystallized  in  needles  by  exposure  to  a  very  low  temperature.  It 
combines  with  ammonia,  forming  a  crystalline  substance. 

The  solid  chloride  may  be  prepared  by  acting  on  anhydrous  prussic  acid  with 
chlorine,  or  by  heating  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  in  a  current  ofuilorine.  It  sub- 
limes in  white  transparent  needles.  It  dissolves  unaltered  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
is  decomposed  by  hot  water  into  hydrochloric  and  cyanuric  acids. 

Iodide  of  Cyawgen  is  prepared  by  distilling,  in  a  retort,  a  mixture  of  iodine,  cyan- 
ide of  mercuiy,  and  water.  At  a  moderate  heat,  the  iodide  of  cyanogen  passes  over, 
and  condenses  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  as  a  flocculent-  mass  of  snow-wnite  needles. 
These  crystals  irritate  the  eyes:  they  dissolve  in  water  imaltered,  and  volatilize  at 
1130. 

SECTION  IL 
OF   THB   METALLIC  CYANIDES. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium^  K.Cy.,  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  union 
of  its  elements,  or  by  adding  an  excess  of  prussic  acid  to  a  solution 
of  potash,  and  evaporating  rapidly  without  the  access  of  air.  It  is 
produced  also  whenever  carbonaceous  matter  is  calcined  in  contact 
with  potash,  provided  nitrogen  be  present.  The  best  mode  of  ob- 
taining it,  however,  is  to  expose  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  to  a 
full  red  heat,  in  a  close  iron  crucible.  The  cyanide  of  iron  is  de- 
composed, nitrogen  being  given  off,  and  carburet  of  iron  remaining 
with  the  unaltered  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  half-melted  mass  is 
to  be  coarsely  powdered,  and  digested  in  boiling,  weak  spirit  of 
wine,  from  which  the  salt  crystallines  in  cubes  on  cooling.  Spirit 
of  specific  gravity  0*900  at  60%  is  remarkable  for  dissolving  a  large 
quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  when  boiling,  but  depositing  it 
nearly  totally  when  it  cools. 

This  salt  in  solution  reacts  alkaline,  and  smells  of  bitter  almonds, 
and  hence  probably  decomposes  water  when  dissolved.  Its  crystals 
deliquesce  and  are  decomposed,  even  in  close  vessels,  after  a  short 
time,  by  contact  with  water,  into  ammonia  and  formiate  of  potash. 

The  properties  of  the  cyanide  of  sodium  and  of  the  hydroe3'^anate 
of  ammonia  are  quite  similar. 

The  Cyamda  of  Barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  are  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  crystallizable. 

Cyanide  of  Zinc  is  prepared  by  adding  prussic  acid  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
zinc,  when  it  precipitates  as  a  white  powder.  Chloride  of  zinc  is  not  decomposed 
by  prussic  acid,    with  cyanide  of  potassium  it  forms  a  double  salt. 

Cyanid/t  of  Capper  is  formed  as  a  whitish  precipitate  when  prussic  acid  and  potash 
are  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  when  boiled  it  becomes  yeUow,  and 
combines  with  the  oxide  of  copper  to  form  an  oxyq^anide  of  a  lively  green  colour. 
It  forms  double  salts  with  the  alkaline  cyanides. 

Cyanide  of  Mercury — ^Hg.Cy. ;  Eq.  1594*4«  or  127'45 — may  be  pre- 
pared by  boiling  two  parts  of  Prussian  blue  with  one  of  red  oxide 
of  mercury  and  eight  of  water,  until  the  residue  becomes  red-brown. 
The  filtered  liquor  yields  cyanide  of  mercury  in  crystals,  which, 
however,  are  not  quite  free  from  iron,  and  require  to  be  digested 
with  a  little  more  oxide  of  metcury  and  recrystallized.    The  best 
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mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  distil  fifteen  p^rts  of  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash,  with  thirteen  of  oil  of.  vitriol  and  100  of  water,  nearly  to  dry- 
ness, and  to  digest  the  prussic  acid  so  obtained  with  twelve  parts 
of  finely-powdered  oxide  of  mercury,  until  this  is  completely  dis- 
solved. The  solution  yields,  bv  evaporation  and  cooling,  fourteen 
parts  of  pure  crystallized  cyanide  of  mercury.  By  washing  out  the 
residue  in  the  retort  with  water,  five  parts  of  pure  Prus- 
sian blue  may  be  obtained. 

Cyanide  of  mercury  crystallizes  in  colourless  rectan- 
gular prisms,  as  q  9,  in  the  figure,  terminated  by  numer- 
ous secondary  faces,  as  e  e.  These  crystals  are  anhy- 
drous, and  occasionally  opaque.  When  heated,  it  is  re- 
solved into  mercury  and  cyanogen,  of  which  a  portion  is  resolved 
into  the  broWn  powder  (paracyanogen).  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  tastes  as  the  other  mercurial  salts.  So  great  is  the 
afiinity  of  mercury  to  cyanogen,  that  cyanide  of  potassium,  when 
boiled  with  oxide  of  mercury,  is  decomposed,  and  caustic  potash 
liberated.  In  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  no  test  indicates 
the  presence  of  the  metal  except  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  not 
decomposed  by  oxygen  acids,  but  muriatic  acid  forms  prussic  acid 
and  chloride  of  mercury. 

Cyanide  of  mercory,  when  digested  with  an  excess  of  oxide  of  mercury,  combines 
with  it  in  two  proportions,  forming  the  oxucyanides  of  Mercury,  Hg.Cy.-+-Hg)0.  and 
Hg.Cy.+3Hg.O.  These  bodies  are  soluble  in  water,  and  crystsOlize  in  prismatic 
needles. 

With  iodide  of  potassium,  cyanide  of  mercury  combines,  forming  a  substance,  2 
Hg.Cy.+K.I.,  which  is  very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  crvsta>Uzes  in  brilUant 
white  micaceous  plates  on  cooling.  This  salt  is  instantly  reddened  by  any  mineral 
acid  which  liberates  iodide  of  mercury.  With  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  a  simi- 
lar compound  is  fortned,  2Hg.Cy.+K.Cy.68. 

Cyanide  of  mercury  combines  with  the  alkaline  cyanides,  and  with  the  alkar 
line  chlorides  and  bromides,  forming  double  salts  possessing  no  special  interest.  It 
combines  with  many  oxygen  salts  slIso,  as  the  chromate  and  formiate  of  potash. 

As  prussic  acid  is  now  no  longer  prepared  from  cyanide  of  mercury,  this  bodv  is 
not  so  important  as  formerly.  It  is  poisonous,  aod  is  occasionally  employed  in 
medicine. 

Cyanide  of  Silver^  Ag.Cy.,  is  a  white  powder  insoluble  in  water,  which  combines 
with  other  cyanides  to  form  double  salts.  It  is  soluble  in  water  of  ammonia,  but 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  except  it  be  strong  and  boiling.  H^ted^  it  gives  cyanogen 
and  metallic  silver. 

Cyanide  of  Palladium. — In  its  affinity  for  cyanogen,  palladium  resembles  mercury. 
Every  soluble  salt  of  palladium  is  decomposed  by  prussic  acid,  a  pale  yellow  precip- 
itate being  formed.  This  cyanide  of  palladium  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  m 
acids  and  in  ammonia.  Heated,  it  gives  cyanogen  and  leaves  the  metal.  It  fonns 
a  very  extensive  class  of  double  salts. 

Cyanide  of  Gold^  Au.Cy9,  is  a  pale  yellow  powder,  forming  double  salts  with  tlie 
alkaline  cyanides. 

Pratocyanide  of  Iron^  Fe.Cy.,  is  not  known  in  an  isolated  foi^r  lot  it  enters  into 
combination  with  the  other  metalUc  cyanides,  formingdouble  salts,  which  are  soma 
of  the  most  intercsiing  of  the  cyanogen  compounds.  The  iron  in  these  salts  cannot 
be  separated  by  an  alkali,  and  hence  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  element  of  the  neg- 
ative constituent ;  they  are  hence  often  termed  ferroc^nides,  or  ferroprussiiUes  of 
whatever  other  metal  they  may  contain. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Hydrogen.  Ferrocyanic  ^cid. — Fe.Cy. +2H.Cy 
When  the  ferrocyanide  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  sulphuret  of  hy 
drogen,  a  solution  is  obtained,  which  yields,  on  evaporation  in  vacuo, 
small  granular  crystals,  which  have  a  well-marked  acid  reaction, 
and  produce,  by  acting  on  metallic  oxides,  all  the  ordinary  ferrocy- 
anides.    If  the  solution  be  boiled,  it  is  resolved  into  prussic  acid, 
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fiitd  a  white  precipitiKte,  which  becomes  blue  in  the  air.    The  crys- 
tals undergo  the  same  change  spontaneously  after  some  time. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Poiamum.—Fe.Cy. + 2K.Cy.  +  3  Aq.  Eq.  2656-9 
or  212*5«  This  compound,  of  which  I  havie  often  spoken  as  Ytllou> 
Prtissiaie  of  Potash^  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  for  the  purposes 
of  the  arts  and  of  pharmacy,  by  calcining  together  some  animal 
matters,  as  blood,  hoofs,  horns,  &c.,  with  pearl  ashes  and  iron 
filings.  It  may  be  formed  even  if  the  organic  matter  do  not  contain 
nitrogen,  as  that  element  may  be  supplied  from  the  air.  The  oper* 
ation  is  conducted  in  large  iron  pots  arranged  in  a  furnace,  so  that 
the  mass  can  be  heated  to  dull  redness,  and  continuaHy  agitated  as 
it  forms  a  tenacious  paste,  the  calcining  of  which  is  continued  as 
long  as  it  ,burns  with  a  white  flame  ;  it  is  then  taken  out  of  the  pot, 
snti  when  cold,  boiled  in  water,  which,  by  evaporation,  yields  the 
salt  in  crystals.  If  it  has  not  dissolved  iron  enough,  some  copperas 
is  added  as  long  as  the  Prussian  blue,  which  at  first  forms,  is  found 
to  redissolve.  After  what  has  been  said  of  the  formation  of  cyan* 
ogen  (p.  513),  the  theory  of  this  process  may  easily  be  understood. 

The  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  crystallises  in  truncated  octohe* 

drons  with  a  rectangular  base,  e  e'  e*\ 
as  in  the  figure,  of  which  A  represents 
y  j^y  vw-„_,^jr7-  the  usual  simple,  and  B  a  more  com- 
/  ^  l^  \L^S—2P^  plicated  form  j  the  secondary  plane  n 
often  being  so  large  as  to  render  the  crystal  merely  tabular.  Its 
colour  is  fine  citron-yellow,  but  when  dried  it  becomes  white.  By 
a  farther  heat' in  close  vessels  it  fuses,  and  when  ignited  gives  on 
nitrogen,  and  leaves  cyanide  of  potassium  and  carburet  of  iron. 
Heated  in  open  vessels,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  forms  cyanate  of 
potash.  Its  use  in  the  preparation  of  these  bodies  and  of  prussic 
acid  has  been  already  detailed.  If  it  be  digested  with  oxide  of  mer- 
cury, cyanide  of  mercury  is  formed,  and  oxide  of  iron  and  caustic 
potash  set  free.  With  sulphate  of  mercury  it  gives  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, cyanide  of  mercury,  and  Everitt's  yellow  salt. 

With  cyanide  of  mercury,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms  a 
double  salt,  whose  formula  I  found  to  be  3Hg.Cy.-f  (Fe.Cy.+2K 
Cy.)  -f  4  Aq.     It  crystallizes  in  pale  yellow  rhombic  tables. 

In  the  arts,  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  of  importance  for 
dyeing  various  shades  of  blue ;  to  the  chemist  it  is  specially  of  in- 
terest, as  from  it  all  the  cyanogen  compounds  are  most  economic 
cally  formed,  and  from  the  peculiar  precipitates  it  gives  with  solu- 
tions of  most  metals,  it  is  of  eminent  service  in  their  detection. 
Thus,  with  solutions  of  silver^  mtrcury^  bismtuh^  tin^  lead^  nickel^  zinc^ 
fMf^anese^  and  cerium^  it  gives  white  precipitates ;  that  with  mercu- 
ry gradually  becomes  blueish,  and  that  of  manganese  reddish.  With 
copper^  the  precipitate  is  of  a  rich  chocolate  colour;  with  cobaltj 
greenish,  changing  to  red ;  with  uranium  and  fso/y^cfenttsi,  brown ; 
and  with  chrome^  grayish-green.  All  these  precipitates  contain  cy- 
anide of  iron,  united  to  two  atoms  of  cyanide  of  the  other  metal, 
being  true  ferrocyanides. 

It  is  on  solutions  of  iron  that  the  action  of  this  reagent  is  the  most 
remarkable.  With  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  a  whitish  pre- 
cipitate is  obtained,  which  consists  of  the  cyanides  of  iron  and  po* 
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tassinm,  united  in  proportions  which  are  not  well  known.  Expose^ 
to  the  air,  this  body  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  blue.  With  a  so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  iron  pure  Prusaian  Blue  is  precipitated.  This 
substance  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  mariatic  acid,  and  gives  with 
caustic  alkalies  oxide  oi  iron  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  its 
formula  is  Fe7Cy9,  or  it  consists  of  3Fe.Cv.-f  2FetCy3.  Its  forma- 
tion involves  3(Fe.Cy.4-2K.Cy.)  and  2(FejOa  +  aS.Os),  and  there  re- 
main dissolved  six  atoms  of  sulphate  of  potash.  For  the  manufac- 
ture of  Prussian  blue  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  the  impure  liquor 
obtained  by  digesting  in  water  the  calcined  mass  of  animal  matter, 
potash  and  iron,  described  p.  522^  is  decomposed  by  an  excess  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  the  resulting  precipitate  digested  in  muriatic 
acid,  and  exposed  to  the  air  until  it  assumes  its  proper  colour.  It 
is  then  dried  carefully  at  a  moderate  heat. 

Another  kind  of  Prussian  blue  is  produced  when  Everitt's  salt, 
or  the  white  precipitate  produced  by  protosulphate  of  iron  with  yel- 
low prussiate  of  potash,  is  exposed  moist  to  the  air.  It  is  termed 
basic  Prussian  Blue.'  As  Everitt's  salt  consists  of  2Fe.Gy.4-K.Gy., 
and  this  last  dissolves  out,  there  is  the  same  number  of  atoms  of 
cyanogen  and  iron,  and  the  excess  of  iron  above  that  necessary  to 
form  true  Prussian  blue  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  the 
oxide  so  formed  remaining  united  with  the  Prussian  blue.  From  9 
Fe.Gy.and  30.  there  is  thus  formed  3(Fe.Cy.+2Fe^y3+Fea03),  th^ 
basic  compound* 

Thi&  ferrocyamdes  of  SodiuMf  Barium^  &c.,  possess  all  the  essential  characters  of 
thepotassiam  salt,  and  need  not  be  farther  noticed. 

'Hie  ferrocyanides  in  many  cases  combine  with  each  other,  fonfting  salts,  which 
contain  three  different  metals  combined  with  cyanogen. 

Sesquicyanide  of  B-on,  FeiCy',  is  not  known  m  an  isolated  form,  bat,  like  the  pro* 
tocyanlde,  enters  into  a  number  of  combinations  with  the  other  metallic  cyanides, 
which  may  be  called  either  ptifnrocfamdes  or  ferndcyamdes^  as  proposed  by  Liebi^. 

Femacyanide  of  Potassium — Red  Prussiate  of  Potash^  FogCya+SK. 
Gy.,  is  formed  by  passing  chloriAe  through  a  solution  of  fellow  prus- 
siate of  potash  until  it  ceases  to  give  Prussian  blue  with  solution 
of  persulphate  of  iron.  The  liquor  becomes  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
but  on  evaporation  yields  anhydrous  fine  ruby-red  prismatic  crys- 
tals, which  are  generally  macles.  The  products  of  its  decomposi- 
tion by  heat  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  yellow  salt.  It  dissolves 
in  thirty-eight  parts  of  cold  water ;  its  solution,  if  pure,  is  yellow, 
but  more  commonly  is  green. 

This  salt  rivals  that  already  described  in  ^s  utility  as  a  reagent 
for  the  proper  metals.  The  precipitates  it  gives  with  their  solutions 
are,  fin,  white;  mercurv^  silver,  and  zinc,  yellow;  titanium,  nickd, 
cdpper,  and  bismuth,  yellowish  brown ;  and  cobalt,  uranium,  and  man- 
ganese,  brown.  It  is,  however,  with  the  salts  of  iron  that  its  reac- 
tion is  most  remarkable.  With  a  persah  of  iron  it  merely  colours 
the  liquor  green,  but  with  a  solution  of  a  protosalt  it  firives  a  blue 
precipitate,  even  richer  in  colour  than  the  proper  Prussian  blue,  and 
consisting  of  FejCy,,  or  of  FejCya+3Fe.Cy. ;  thus  containing  the 
same  protocyanide  with  half  as  much  sesquicyanide  as  exists  in 
common  Prussian  blue.  This  ferridcyanide  of  Iron  is  made  for 
commerce,  and  sold  as  Turnbulfs  Prussian  Blue, 

Ferridcyanide  of  Hydrogen, — ^If  we  digest  ferridcyanide  of  lead 
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with  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  a  red  liquor  is  obtained,  which  yields  on 
evaporation  a  mass  of  minute  brownish-yellow  needles,  the  formula 
of  which  is  FesCyg+SCy.H.  This  body  reddens  litmus,  and  has  a 
sour  astringent  taste ;  upon  another  theorv  it  is  considered  to  be  a 
compound  of  hydrogen  with  a  compound  radical,  (FegCys),  and  is 
termed  Ferridcyanic  .dcid. 

In  the  history  of  these  complex  cyanides  we  meet  three  facts,  on  which  the  the- 
ories of  their  constitution  must  be  founded.  Ist.  The  extraordinary  tendency  to 
doable  combination,  which  no  other  body  possesses  in  the  same  degree.  24.  In 
almost  all  cases,  the  cyanogen  enters  into  the  compcmnd  in  the  proportion  of  three, 
six,  or  nine  atoms ;  and,  3d.  One  metallic  element,  as  iron,  in  each  compound,  is 
retained  with  extraordinary  force,  not  being  detected  therein  by  its  ordinal^  re- 
agents. The  original  Tiew  proposed  by  Berzelius,  of  considering  these  compounds 
as  mere  doable  salts,  and  upon  which  the  formals  given  hitherto  have  been  con- 
Btmcted,  does  not  account  sufficiently  for  these  facts,  and  I  hence  consider  it  as 
less  applicable  to  them  than  the  theories  suggested  by  Graham  and  by  Liebig. 

The  latter  chemist  founds  his  view  upon  the  third  fact,  and  supposes  that  there 
exists  a  series  of  compound  radicals,  consisting  of  cyanogen  united  with  a  metal. 
Thus,  Ferrocyanogen,  (FcCy,)  or  Cfy.,  and  FenriAcyanogenj  (FeaCye)  or  Cfy,,  these 
two  being  isomeric ;  Cobaltocyanogen,  (CotCyi)  or  Cky.,  and  many  others ;  and  these 
radicals  combine  with  hydrogen  to  fonn  polybasic  hydracids,  from  which,  the  hy- 
drogen being  replaced  by  a  metal,  result  the  ordinary  complex  cyanides.  Thus, 
the  ferrocyanogen  being  bibasic,  its  acid  is  Cfy.-f-SH. ;  its  potash  salt,  Cfy.-f  2K. ; 
its  copper  salt,  Cfy.Hh^Cu. ;  and  if  each  atom  of  hydrogen  be  replaced  by  a  dinerent 
metal,  then  the  triple  salts  formed  by  Mosander  are  produced :  thus,  the  salt  writ- 
ten on  Berzelius's  view  as  (Fe.Cy.-f-2K.Cy.)4<Fe.Cy.-f2Ca.Gy.)  becomes  Cfy.-{- 
Ca.K.,  and  similarly  there  is  Cfy.-)-Ca.K.,  dec. 

The  red  prossiate  of  potash  Liebig  supp(raes  to  contain  a  radical,  (FcaCye)  or 
Cfya,  isomeric  with,  but  of  double  the  atomic  weight  of  ferrocyanogen ;  this  fer- 
rideyanogen  forms  with  hydrogen  a  tribasic  acid,  Cfy,4-H,,  by  replacement  of  the 
hvdrogen,  in  which,  by  three  atoms  of  the  same  or  of  aifferent  metals,  the  various 
Jerridcyamdet  are  produced,  as  Cfya-|-Ks,  Cfyt-|;'3Cu.,  dec. 

The  Prussian  blues,  on  this  theoiy,  are  considered  to  be  compounds  of  ferro- 
cyanide  with  ferridcyanide  of  iron ;  thus, 

SCfy.Fei-f-CfytFes  expresses  common  Prussian  bine. 
CfytFe,  ••        Tumbull's  Prussian  bla& 

3CfyJPes+CfyaFe,-|-FeiO,  "  basic  Prussian  blue. 

This  theory  accounts  very  strictly  for  the  first  and  third  of  the  fundamental 
facts  which  I  have  described  as  characterizing  the  cyanogen  compounds.  The 
theory  of  Graham  is  specially  based  upon  the  tendency  of  three  atoms  of  cyanogen 
to  enter  together  into  combination  with  other  bodies,  as  is  shown  not  only  in  its  re> 
lation  to  metals,  but  to  oxygen,  as  in  cyanaric  acid,  and  hence  we  may  assume 
that  cyanogen,  as  Cy„  with  three  times  its  ordinary  atomic  weight,  forms  a  dis- 
tinct radical  {fwracyan  ?),  which  forms  with  oxygen  and  with  hydrogen  tribasic 
acids,  GysO,  and  Cy,Hs.  From  the  replacement  of  more  or  less  of  this  hydrogen 
in  the  latter  by  equivalents  of  one  or  more  metal,  the  various  cyanides  may  be 
formed.    Thus,  for  example, 

Cy,4-Fe.2K.  .  .  .  yellow  prossiate  of  potash. 

Oy  ^X'T^.Yi.O^  .  .  ferroprussiate  of  lime  and  potash. 

Cys-{-Fe.2H.  .  .  .  ferroprussic  acid. 

The  basis  of  the  red  prussiate  of  potash  should  be,  then,  another  polymeric  cyano- 
gen, Cya,  which  would  fonn,  with  hydrogen,  a  pentabasic  acid,  Gye-j-Hs,  in  whidi 
more  or  less  of  replacement  by  metals  should  give  the  various  ferridcyanides. 
Thus  ferridprussic  acid  should  be  Gyc-l-FeiHs,  and  red  prussiate  of  potash  Gy64- 
FesKs,  and  so  on ;  TumbulPs  Prussian  blue  becomes,  on  this  theory,  simply  Cye-f- 
Fcj ;  the  common  Prussian  blue  is  (Cys-l-FesVf-CysFes ;  and,  by  the  addition  of 
FcsOs  to  that,  the  basic  Prussian  blue  is  formed. 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  adopt  Graham's  view,  although,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  we  have  not  grounds  for  positive  decision.  He  proposes  to  teim 
the  radical  Oyz  PTUMsine^  but  has  not  given  any  name  to  that  whose  formula  is  Cy«. 
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Of  Stdphocyctnogen^  and  the  Products  of  its  Decomposition* 

If  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  well  dried,  and  mixed  carefully  with 
half  its  weight  of  sulphur,  in  fine  powder,  he  heated  in  an  iron  ves- 
sel to  perfect  fusion,  which  takes  place  at  a  dull  red  heat,  the  sul- 
phur combines  with  all  the  cyanogen,  forming  sulphocyanogen, 
which  unites  with  the  potassium,  while  the  iron  is  converted  into 
sulphuret.  By  digesting  the  fused  mass  in  water,  the  former  dis- 
solves, and  is  obtained,  by  evaporation  and  cooling,  in  long  striated 
prisms,  similar  to  those  of  nitre.  If  the  temperature  be  not  raised 
too  high,  the  iron  forms  also  sulphocyanide,  which  dissolves,  and 
may  be  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  carbonate 
of  potash ;  by  this  means  one  half  more  product  may  be  obtained 
than  is  yielded  if  the  sulphocyanide  of  iron  be  too  violently  heated^ 
and  thereby  converted  into  sulphuret. 

Sidpkocyanogen  is  prepared  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  gas 
mto  a  solution  of  the  salt  thus  formed,  or  by  heatings  it  in  dilute 
nitric  acid  j  chloride,  or  nitrate  of  potassium  is  formed,  and  a  deep 
yellow  precipitate  produced,  which  contains  all  the  sulphur  and  cy* 
anogen  of  the  salt,  its  formula  being  Gv.Sa*  It  is  very  light,  and 
insoluble  in  water.  It  combines  with  all  the  metals  and  with  hy- 
drogen, forming  well-defined  salts. 

Hydxosulphocyanic  ^cid^  Gy.S2+H.,  is  formed  by  decomposing 
sulphocyanide  of  lead  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  sulphuret  of 
hydrogen.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  reacts,  and  tastes  acid. 
By  distillation  \t  is  decomposed. 

Sulphocyanide  of  Potassium. — Cy.S^+K.  This  salt,  of  which  the 
mode  of  preparation  has  been  just  described,  forms  anhydrous 
prisms,  cool  and  pungent  in  taste  ;  it  is  abundantly  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  slightly  deliquescent.  It  is  employed  in  the  labor- 
atory as  a  test  for  peroxide  of  iron. 

Sulphocyanide  of  Lead  is  a  crystalline  powder,  prepared  by  mix- 
ing solutions  of  a  salt  of  lead  and  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium. 

Of  the  sulphocyanides  of  Iron^  the  protosalt,  Fe.+Gy.Sj,  forms  a 
colourless  solution,  which  becomes  red  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
sesquisalt,  Feg+SCy.Sg,  forms  a  deep  blood-red  liquor,  when  a  sol- 
uble sulphocyanide  is  mixed  with  any  salt  of  the  peroxide  of  iron. 
It  serves  thus  as  a  very  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  iron,  and 
also  for  that  of  cyanogen  ;  it  is  so  applied  to  the  detection  of  prus- 
sic  acid,  as  noticed  p.  520. 

These  sulphocyanides  may  be  considered  either  as  double  sul- 
phurets  of  cyanogen  and  of  a  metal,  as  Gy.S.+S.K.,  5&c.,  or  as  salts 
of  the  compound  radical  sulphocyanogen,  Gy.Sj-fK.,  &c.  The 
latter  view  has-been  almost  universally  adopted  by  chemists. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  researches  of  Parnell,  that  al- 
though sulphocyanogen  really  exists  in  these  salts,  yet  the  yellow 
substance  extracted  from  them  by  chlorine  or  by  nitric  acid,  as  de- 
scribed just  now  under  that  name,  is  only  a  product  of  the  decern- 
{position  of  the  real  sulphocyanogen,  which  has  not  been  as  yet  iso- 
ated.  The  formula  of  the  yellow  powder  he  finds  to  be  Si;2G,8N« . 
H3O.  When  acted  on  by  alkalies  or  by  nitric  acid,  it  produces  an 
acid  which  he  terms  the  Thiocyanic^  which  is  polybasic.    It  is  a 
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pale  yellow  powder,  sparing!/  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  alcohoL 
Its  formula  is  SigCjoNs .  H^O^.  Its  compounds  with  the  oxides  of 
lead,  silver,  mercury,  5&c.,  are  insoluble.  This  new  acid  is  but  one 
'of  the  bodies  produced  in  this  reaction  i  the  others  haire  nat  been 
examined. 

Mellon, — ^When  aulpbocyanogen  is  heated,  it  is  decomposed, 
yielding  sulphur,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  a  yellow  powder  which 
remains  as  fixed  residue,  and  to  which  Liebig  has  given  the  name 
of  Mellon.  This  is  a  compound  radical,  analogous  to  cyanogen  in 
its  characters.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  dilute  acids.  Its 
formula  is  CcNt  or  Ml^  and  when  strongly  ignited  it  is  decomposed 
into  three  volumes  of  cyanogen  and  one  of  nitrogen.  Heated  with 
potassium,  they  unite  with  combustion ;  and  if  it  be  fused  with  tike 
iodide  or  bromide  of  potassium,  iodine  or  bromine  is  expelled,  and 

mellonide  of  potassium  formed. 

HyironuUoHtc  Add,  H.Ml.,  is  formed  by  dissolving  mellonide  of  potassium  in 
boiling  water,  and  adding  a  strong  acid.  A  gelatinous  white  pree^iitate  foraiSt 
which  dries  into  a  yellowish  powder,  H.M1.-|-Aq. 

Mellonide  of  Potasnum,  K.M1.,  is  produced  by  adding  mellon  to  sulphocyanide 
of  potaesium,  fused  in  a  porcelain  capsule ;  sulphur  and  sulphuret  of  carbon  are 
STolved.  On  disaolYing  the  brown  mass  thu^  formed  in  boiling  water,  the  meUoa- 
ide  of  potassium  crystaBizes,  on  cooling,  in  fine  colourless  needles. 

If  we  take  the  formtda  of  sulphocvanogen  at  CaN.So,  the  formation  of  mellon  con- 
sists in  4(CtN.S|),  producing  8(C.Sa)  with  4S.,  and  leaving  C6N4 ;  but,  on  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  view,  the  decomposition  is  by  no  means  so  simple. 

When  mellon  is  boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves,  and,  on  cooling,  the 
liquor  yields  octohedral  crystals  of  CyanUic  Add.  This  substance  has  the  same  for- 
mula as  cyanuric  acid,  Cy«09-|-3  Aq.,  but  its  relations  to  bases  are  not  well  under- 
stood. Nitrate  of  ammonia  is  formed ;  mellon,  CeNi,  and  three  atoms  of  water, 
giving  CffNsOs  and  N.Hs- 

Melam. — CitH9Nii.  Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  on  being  heated,  is  deooni- 
posed  into  ammonia,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  which  pass  off, 
while  a  grayish-white  powder  remains,  wiuch  is  Melam,  The  same  result  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  to  fusion  a  mixture  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and  sal  am- 
moniac: in  this  case  chloride  of  potassium  also  remains  behind,  but  may  be 
removed  by  washing.  Meiam  is  insc^uble  in  water  and  alcohoL  It  is  dissolved 
and  decomposed  by  boiling  acids  and  alkaline  solutions,  giving  origin  to  a  series  of 
remarkable  bodies. 

Melamine,  CflCsNe,  is  prepared  by  boiling  melam  with  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic 
potash  until  the  liquor  becomes  quite  clear ;  it  is  then  to  be  evaporated  until  it  be- 
gins to  deposits  small  crystalline  |dates,  and  being  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  mel- 
lamine  crystallizes  out  in  colourless  octohedrons,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water. 
It  has  no  action  on  vegetable  colours,  but  it  combines  with  dilute  acids,  acting  as 
a  base,  and  forming  well-defined  salts,  which  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  may  be 
obtained  crystallized. 

Ammeline. — CeNs .  HsOg.  After  the  alkaline  solution  has  deposited  the  melamiiM 
^y  cooling,  it  contains  ammeline,  which  precipitates  when  acetic  acid  is  added. 
This  is  to  be  purified  by  solution  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  precipitation  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  It  then  forms  fine  silky  needles,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohoL  It 
combines  with  the  dilute  acids,  forming  crystallizable  salts. 

The  origin  of  these  bodies  consists  in  the  melam  decompssing  two  atoms  of 
water,  and  then  CigHn  .  NuOt  producing  CtHgNt  and  C«Nf  .  HsOf.  By  boiling 
melam  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the  same  decomposition  occurs,  and  the  muriates 
of  melamine  and  ammeline  crystallize  together  on  cooling. 

If  any  of  the  above  three  bodies  be  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
solution  be  precipitated  by  alcohol,  a  white  powder  is  obtained,  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  strong  acids  and  alkalies.  It  is  nearly  indifferently  acid 
or  base,  as  it  combines  with  nitric  acid,  and  also  with  oxide  of  silver.  It  is  termed 
Ammelide,  Its  formula  is  CisHt  .  Na04+2  Aq.  When  this  body  is  boiled  for  a  long 
time  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  Cyanuric 
Add,  which  last  is  the  ultimate  product  of  the  similar  treatment  of  all  the  bodies  of 
tbjs  series. 
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The  theoretical  constitution  of  these  bodies  remains  exceedingly  obsouie.  The 
Uasee»  melamine  and  ammeline,  are  of  great  importance,  from  their  close  analogy 
to  the  alkaloids,  which  are  found  naturally  in  many  plants ;  but  still  we  have  no 
Mea  of  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  their  elements. 

Some  other  sulphur  compounds  of  cyanogen  are  known,  but  do  not  require  mnch 
notice.  Cyanogen  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  combining,  form  orange  crystals,  in- 
soluble in  water. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

or   8TABCH,   UONINE,   GUM,   AMD  SUaAR,   WITH    THE    PBOOUCTS   OF   THSIA 

SBCOMFOSITIOM   BY  ACIDS  AKD  ALKALIES. 

Trb  snbstanceB  naw  to  be  described  form  a  very  remarkable  class 
of  organic  bodies.  They  are  fonnd  abundantly  in  most  plants,  bat 
varying  somewbat  in  characters,  according  to  their  immediate 
source,  and  are  subservient  to  the  most  important  offices  of  the 
vegetable  organization,  being  the  materials  from  whence  the  tissues 
and  secretions  of  the  plant  are  elaborated.  In  a  chemical  point  of 
view,  they  are  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  similarity  of  compo- 
sition, all  containing  the  same  quantity  of  carbon  (twelve  atoms)  in 
the  equivalent,  united  to  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  are  always 
present  in  the  proportions  to  form  water.  In  this  may  be  found  the 
cause  of  the  extraordinary  transmutations  of  these  bodies  from  one 
to  another,  by  the  mere  fixation  of  the  elements  of  water,  effected 
by  the  infioenee  of  reagents,  or  by  the  organic  power  of  the  plant. 
In  these  bodies,  also,  we  find  an  example  of  the  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing between  a  constitution  derived  from  physical,  and  that  re- 
sulting from  vital  force.  In  the  different  kinds  of  sugar,  the  crys- 
talline condition,  solubility,  5&c.,  indicate  that  the  elements  are 
combined  by  forces  merely  chemical ;  but  in  the  different  varieties 
of  starch,  and  especially  in  lignine,  traces  of  organized  structure 
are  found,  and  properties  manifested,  which  attach  their  history  as 
closely  to  the  physiology  as  to  the  chemistry  of  plants.  Under  this 
point  of  view  they  shall  be  hereafter  reconsidered. 

Of  Starchy  its  Varieties  and  Products* 

The  most  important  variety  of  this  principle  is  that  known  as 
Common  Starch*  It  exists  in  most  plants,  and  in  all  parts  of  them. 
It  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  wheat  and  barley ;  from  the  tubers 
of  the  potato ;  from  the  root  of  the  jatropha  manihot,  as  Tapioca  or 
Cassava^  and  of  the  maranta  arundinacea,  as  *^rrow-root ;  and  from 
the  stems  of  palms,  as  the  sagus  rumphii,  which  furnishes  the  Sago 
of  commerce.  The  starch  is  imbedded  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
plant  as  small  white  grains,  totally  destitute  of  any  crystalline  struc- 
ture. They  differ  in  size  in  almost  every  plant.  Those  of  the  po- 
tato, which  are  the  largest,  do  not  exceed  in  diameter  ^j^th  of  an 
inch  ;  those  of  arrow-root,  which  are  some  of  the  smallest,  do  not 
exceed  t  ji^th.    In  form,  these  grains  vary  also,  some  being  globular^ 
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oth'ers  ovoida],  and  often,  even  m  the  same  plant,  irregular.  Each 
grain  is  formed  by  a  number  of  concentric  layers,  which  increase  in 
density  and  consistence  from  the  centre  ,*  the  most  external  being' 
so  hard  as  to  resemble  a  membranous  envelope  filled  by  a  softer 
material. 

The  grains  of  starch  are  quite  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  in  boiling 
water  they  dissolve,  except  the  outer  layers,  which,  floating  in  the 
liquor,  give  it  a  peculiar  opalescent  aspect.  On  cooling,  the  solu- 
tion gelatinizes.  If  the  solution  of  starch  be  dried  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  then  digested  with  cold  water,  the  outer  layers  of  the  grains 
may  be  separated  by  filtration,  and  a  colourless  transparent  solution 
of  starch  thus  obtained. 

The  preparation  of  starch  rests  on  its  insolubility  in  cold  water. 
The  texture  of  the  plant  is  first  broken  up  by  rasping  or  coarse 
grinding,  and  being  then  mashed  up  with  water,  the  starch  grains 
fall  out  from  the  ruptured  cells,  and  are  carried  off  by  the  current^ 
from  which  they  deposite  themselves  when  the  liquors  are  left  at 
rest.  In  obtaining  starch  from  wheat,  this  liquor  is  allowed  to  fer- 
ment and  become  sour,  by  which  a  quantity  of  p^luten  that  would 
otherwise  attach  itself  to  the  starch  is  removed.  If  the  moist  starch 
grains  be  dried  at  a  temperature  of  about  14^0'',  they  gelatinize  to  a 
semitransparent  mass,  which  remains  so  when  dried,  and  is  not 
granular  or  mealy.  It  is  thus  that  the  peculiar  aspect  of  tapioca 
and  sago  is  produced. 

By  the  vital  action  of  the  seed  in  germination,  the  transformatioa 
of  starch  into  sugar  is  effected,  and  constitutes  the  saccharine  far' 
mentation.  It  is  artificially  induced  by  malting  the  grain,  for  the 
preparation  of  alcoholic  liquors  by  brewers  and  distillers.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  this  change  will  be  specially  noticed  when  describing 
the  mode  of  nutrition  and  of  the  growth  of  plants. 

If  starch  be  heated  beyond  240 ',  it*  softens  and  becomes  brown. 
If  the  heat  be  increased  until  the  mass  smokes,  it  is  found  to  be 
changed  into  a  substance  totally  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  known 
as  British  Gum. 

The  action  of  reagents  on  starch  is  very  remarkable.  By  boiling 
with  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acids,  a  kind  of  saccharine  ferment- 
ation is  induced,  it  being  changed  successively  into  gum,  sugar, 
and  sacchulmine.  By  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  it  gives  saccharic 
and  oxalic  acids.  These  reactions  will  be  hereafter  studied  in  de- 
tail. A  solution  of  it  is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead  and  by 
infusion  of  galls.  With  bromine  it  gives  a  yellow  precipitate,  which 
is  decomposed  by  heat,  the  bromine  being  expelled.  With  iodine 
it  produces  a  compound  of  an  intense  blue  colour,  which  is  its  most 
remarkable  property. 

Iodide  of  Starch  is  produced  when  a  solution  of  free  iodine  is  add- 
ed to  a  solution  of  starch.  Its  colour  is  violet  blue  or  nearly  black, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  starch.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  may  be  obtained  solid  by  adding  alco- 
hol to  a  very  strong  aqueous  solution,  and  collecting  the  precipi- 
tate on  a  filter.  It  is  decomposed  by  alkalies  and  by  chlorine ;  in- 
deed, by  all  bodies  which  combine  with  iodine ;  and  its  formation 
serves,  therefore,  as  a  test  only  for  free  iodine,  as  described  in  p. 
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313.  When  &  solution  of  iodide  of  stareh  is  heated^  it  becomes 
quite  colourless  below  200^,  and,  if  it  be  not  boiled^  regains  its  col* 
our  perfectly  as  it  cools.  When  the  liquor  remains  colourless  after 
cooling,  the  blue  may  be  restored  by  pxalio  acid  or  by  chlorine, 
which  expels  the  iodine  from  the  combination  it  had  formed. 

The  composition  of  starch,  no  matter  what  plant  it  may  be  deri- 
ved from,  is  C,2HioO|o,  as  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  reactions.  Its 
combination  with  oxide  of  lead,  ^mylate  of  Lead^  is  C|sHioOio+2 
Pb.O. 

InuUn, — This  kind  of  starch  is  found  in  the  roots  of  the  inula,  dahliai  angelica, 
Icontodon,  and  many  other  plants.  It  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  common 
starch.  It  is  a  white  and  very  fine  powder,  almost  Insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  easi- 
ly dissolved  by  boiling  water;  forming  a  liquor  which  becomes  thick,  but  not  gelati- 
nous, when  it  cools,  and  deposites  the  greater  part  of  the  inulin  unchanged.  It  is 
transformed  by  acids,  like  common  starch,  but  more  easily.  It  is  precipitated,  like  it, 
by  solutions  of  borax  and  subacetate  of  lead,  and  by  infusion  oi  galls.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  from  it  by  not  giving  with  iodine  any  blue  colour,  being  merely 
tinged  yellow.  Thfe  structure  of  the  grains  of  inulin  lia§  not  been  accurately  ex- 
amined. Its  formula  is  CiaHioOio,  like  that  of  common  starch,  but  in  combining 
with  oxide  of  lead  it  appears  to  lose  one  atom  of  water,  and  to  become  Ci^HsOs,  as 
remarked  by  Pamell. 

Lichenine. — This  variety  of  starch,  which  is  found  in  many  lichens,  especially  the 
Iceland  moss  and  the  carrigeen  (sphcerococcus  crispus),  is  not  contained  in  the 
plant  in  grains,  but  in  a  soluble  conaition.  To  obtain  it,  the  lichen  is  first  digested 
m  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  dissolve  the  bitter  resinous  princi- 
ple, and  this  being  completely  washed  away,  the  lichen  is  boiled  for  a  long  time 
fn  water;  a  liquor  is  obtained,  fh)m  which,  on  cooling,  the  lichenine  separates  as  an 
opaque  gray  jellv,  which,  when  dried,  is  black,  hard,  and  glassy.  Its  properties  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  inuline.  It  gives  with  iodine  a  greenish-brown  colour.  Its 
composition  is  expressed  by  the  same  formula  as  the  others,  Cj2HioOio. 

Of  Lignine.    Principle  of  Woody  Fibre, 

When  any  kind  of  wood  is  treated  successively  and  repeatedly 
by  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  by  water  and  by  alcohol,  so  that  every 
soluble  material  is  removed  from  it,  we  find  that  the  substance 
which  remains  is  of  veiy  constant  composition,  being  expressed  by 
the  formula  CtgH^Oe.  uf  this  substance,  Lignine^  the  proper  wood 
of  the  plant  is  constituted ;  its  molecules  being  arranged  so  as  to 
form  the  tubes  and  cells  of  the  vegetable  tissues,  and  cohering  so 
firmly  as  to  produce  the  fibres  of  flax,  cotton,  and  hemp,  which  con- 
stitute the  materials  of  our  most  important  woven  textures,  of  pa- 
per, ^rc*  Although  the  lignine  is  thus  rather  the  remains  of  an  or- 
ganized body  than  a  mere  chemical  substance,  it  forms  some  com- 
binations which  are  of  great  importance  in  the  arts.  Thus,  if  linen 
or  cotton  cloth  be  dipped  in  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina, 
the  earth  abandons  the  acid  to  combine  with  the  lignine,  and  thus 
serves  as  the  means  of  fixing  on  the  cloth  the  various  colouring 
matters  used  in  the  processes  of  dyeing.  The  same  occurs  with 
ojcide  of  iron ;  and  other  metallic  oxides  have  a  similar,  though 
weaker  afiSnity  for  lignine,  and  thus  serve  as  mordants  for  various 
colours. 

Lignine,  when  quite  pure,  is  white  i  the  bleaching  of  linen,  cot- 
ton, paper,  &c.,  being  efifected  by  destroying,  by  means  of  the  air 
or  of  chlorine,  the  resinous  and  other  matters  which  are  associated 
with  the  lignine  in  the  fibres  or  cells  of  the  plants ;  the  lignine  it- 
self resists  these  agents,  unless  applied  in  a  very  concentrated  form 
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With  cold  nitric  acid  lignine  combines  directly,  forming  a  rery  re* 
markable  sabstance,  Xylo'idine^  which  may  be  produced  by  immer- 
sing for  a  moment  a  piece  of  paper  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  then 
washing  it  well  in  pure  water.  It  assumes  the  feel  and  toughness 
of  parchment,  and  is  so  combustible  as  to  serve  for  tinder.  Hot 
nitric  acid  converts  lignine  into  oxalic  acid  ;  with  sulphuric  acid  it 
is  changed  into  gum,  and  ultimately  into  sugar,  as  will  be  detailed 
farther  on. 

If  sawdust  be  heated  with  a  warm  solution  of  potash  for  some 
hours,  the  liquor  will  be  found  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  common  starch,  capable  of  striking  a  blue  colour  with  iodine; 
but  by  this  means  the  ligneous  fibre  is  dissected,  and  not  decom* 
posed.  The  starch  may  be  extracted  also  by  mechanical  means, 
and  pure  lignine  does  not  yield  any.  If  lignine  be  strongly  heated 
with  hydrate  of  potash,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  a  mixture  of  ace- 
tate and  oxalate  of  potash  results ;  GisH^Og  and  4H.0.  giving  6H., 
with  2(0^03)  and  2(0^,0^). 

In  dry  air,  or  immersed  under  water  free  from  air,  lignine  remains 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  unaltered ;  but  if  both  air  and  water 
have  access,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  carbonic  acid  and  water  given 
out,  and  a  series  of  products  of  decomposition  result,  which  form 
the  basis  of  vegetable  soil^  and  thus  serve  as  the  materials  for  a  new 
generation  of  plants.  By  the  conjoint  action  of  heat  and  water,  lig- 
nine produces  another  class  of  products,  and  a  third  series  arises 
from  the  destructive  distillation  of  dry  wood.  These  subjects  will 
be  examined  specially  in  their  prof>er  place. 

Of  the  different  Varieties  of  Gum. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  three  varieties  of  gum,  to  which 
the  names  of  ^rabine^  Cerasine^  and  Dextrine  may  be  given.  The 
first  two  are  natural,  the  last  is  a  product  of  the  transmutation  of 
starch. 

Jlrahine  is  found  in  the  juices  of  many  species  of  acacia  and  pru- 
nus;  it  exudes  from  crevices  in  the  bark,  and  forms  lumps,  in  which 
state  it  is  found  in  commerce  (Gum  Prairie  and  Gum  Senegal).  The 
roots  of  jnallow,  comfrey,  and  many  other  plants  contain  a  great 
deal  of  arabine.  It  is  neter  crystalline,  and  is  colourless  and  trans- 
parent, with  a  vitreous  fracture.  It  is  dissolved  by  water  in  all 
proportions,  forming  a  thick,  adhesive  liquid  (mucilage).  It  is  not 
dissolved  by  alcohol,  which  precipitates  its  watery  solution.  It 
combines  with  bases,  forming  well-defined,  insoluble  compounds, 
and  is  not  in  any  way  acted  on  by  iodine.  A  solution  of  arabine 
exercises  sinistral  rotatory  power  on  a  ray  of  polarized  light  (p.  41). 
By  contact  with  sulphuric  acid,  arabine  is  gradually  converted  into 
dextrine,  and,  if  the  digestion  be  continued,  this  then  changes  into 
sugar.  With  nitric  acid  arabine  gives  mucic  acid,  and  afterward 
oxalic  acid  ;  another  characteristic  property  of  it  is,  that  of  giving* 
a  precipitate  with  solution  of  silicate  of  potash  (soluble  glass,  p. 
437).     Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula  CfzHtjO,,. 

Tragacanthine^  or  Vegetable  Mucus,  exists  in  cherry-tree  gum  mix- 
ed with  arabine,  but  is  purer  in  gum  tragacanth,  in  flaxseed,  and  in 
quince-seed.     It  is  extracted  by  digestion  in  water,  when  it  gradu* 
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lOy  swells  up  and  appears  Tatfaer  to  imbibe  the  water  than  to  dis- 
solve ;  a  thick  tenacious  liquor  is  obtained,  which  is  precipitated  by 
alcohol  and  by  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  but  not  by  silicate 
of  potash.  With  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  the  same  products  are 
formed  as  from  arabine. 

The  Salep  of  commerce  is  the  tragacanthine  extracted  from  the 
roots  of  various  species  Of  orchis,  and  dried. 

Dextrine. — This  variety  of  gum  is  formed  from  the  starch  of  the 
seed,  in  germination,  and  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  starch  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  five  parts  of  starch,  with  one  of  oil  of  vit- 
riol and  fifteen  of  water,  be  kept  at  200°  for  some  time,  the  starch 
completely  disappears,  the  solution  loses  its  power  of  gelatinizing ; 
it  acquires  the  characteristic  rotatory  power  of  Dextrine^  and  colours 
iodine  of  a  port-wine  red,  without  any  tinge  of  blue.  If  the  liquor 
be  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  barytes,  the  whole  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  separates,  and  by  evaporation,  the  dextrine  is  obtained 
as  a  pale  yellow  mass  of  a  vitreous  fracture ;  it  is  not  adhesive  like 
common  ^um,  nor  does  it  yield  any  mucic  acid  when  acted  on  by 
nitric  acid. 

Dextrine  precipitates  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  but  is  not 
affected  by  silicate  o(  potash.  If  dextrine  be  boiled  too  long  with 
the  sulphuric  acid,  it  passes  into  a  substance  more  analogous  to 
tragacanthine,  which  is  also  formed  when  arabine  or  lignine  is  so 
treated.  In  this  state  its  rotatory  power  is  feeble,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  coloured  by  iodine.  In  both  these  forms  the  composition  of 
dextrine  is  C,2H,oO,o. 

Of  the  different  Varieties  of  Sugar. 

The  species  of  sugar  are  much  better  distinguished  from  each 
other,  both  by  properties  and  composition,  than  the  various  kinds 
of  starch,  or  of  gum,  have  been  found  to  be.  They  are  all  charac- 
terized by  being  capable  of  undergoing  the  alcoholic  fermentation. 

Cane-sugar. — CigHioOjo+Aq.  when  crystallized.  This  species  of 
sngar  is  found  abundantly  in  the  juices  of  many  plants.  It  is  ex- 
tracted for  use  from  the  sugar-cane,  the  maple,  and  the  beet-root. 
The  juice,  when  fresh,  runs  into  fermentation  with  great  quick- 
ness, and  is  therefore  clarified  by  being  warmed  to  150^,  with  a  lit- 
tle lime,  by  which  the  vegetable  albumen  is  coagulated,  and  the  fer- 
mentation checked.  The  juice  is  then  evaporated  with  as  little 
heat  as  possible,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  vessels,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  number  of  small  apertures,  stopped  with  plu^s,  are  situated. 
The  sirup  congeals  into  a  granular  mass,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold, 
the  apertures  below  are  opened,  and  the  liquid  portion  allowed  to 
run  out.  The  sugar  thus  obtained  in  fine  crystalline  grains  is 
brownish-coloured,  and  is  termed  Muscovado^  or  Jf^ato  Sugar.  The  li- 
quid uncrystallizable  portion  constitutes  Molasses^  or  Treacle.  To  ob- 
tain the  sugar  pure,  it  is  redissolved,  and  the  liquor  having  been 
cautiously  evaporated  (in  some  establishments,  in  vacuoy  see  p.  85) 
to  the  necessary  degree,  is  poured  into  cones  of  unglazed  earthen- 
ware, which  are  placed  on  their  summits,  the  orifice  in  which  is 
stopped  by  a  plug.  When,  by  cooling,  the  sirup  has  crystallized, 
during  which  the  mass  is  continually  stirred  about  to  render  the 
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crystal  B  very  minute  and  close,  the  plug  below  is  r^noved,  and  ihm 
coloured  liquor  drains  out ;  the  last  portions  of  it  being  removed  by 
laying  a  sponge,  moistened  with  some  spirit  or  with  a  clear  sirup^ 
on  the  sugar  at  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  allowing  the  pure  liquid 
to  filter  through.  Thus  is  obtained  refined,  or  Locf'Sttgarn  If  a  stronr 
sirup  be  laid  aside  in  a  warm  place^  it  crystallizes  in  very  beautiful 
oblique  rhombs,  which  constitute  the  Sugar^candy  of  commerce. 

Cane-sugar  is  perfectly  colourless.  Its  sp.  gr«  is  1*6  ;  when  heat- 
ed, it  fuses  at  350°  into  a  clear  yellow*  liquid,  and  congeals,  on  cool> 
ing,  into  a  hard  brittle  mass  (barley-sugar),  which,  after  some  weeka^ 
becomes  opaque,  white,  and  crystalline.  If  the  temperature  rises  to 
630^,  water  is  given  off,  and  the  sug^r  becomes  dark  brown,  being 
changed  into  Caramel ;  more  strongly  heated,  it  is  totally  decom- 
posed. Sugar  dissolves  in  one  third  of  its  weight  of  cold,  and  in  all 
proportions  in^  boiling  water.  A  saturated  solution  becomes  quite 
solid  when  it  cools.  If  a  strong  solution  of  sugar  be  kept  for  some 
time  near  its  boiling  point,  it  is  gradually  changed  into  uncrystalU- 
zable  sugar ;  hence  arises  the  most  important  aouree  of  loss  in  the 
manufacture  and  refining  of  sugar.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  abso* 
lute  alcohol,  and  but  moderately  in  weak  spirit. 

Sugar  combines  with  some  bases  and  salts,  acting  as  a  feeble  acid; 
the  compound  with  oxide  of  lead  is  insoluble,  and  has  the  formula 
CtsHioO,o+2Pb.O.  I  that  with  barytes  i»  crystalline :  its  formula  is 
C,2H,oO,o+Ba.O.  With  common  salt  sugar  combines,  forming  crys- 
tals, easily  soluble  in  water,  and  consisting  of  C,2H,oO,o+Na.Cl. 

The  action  of  acids  on  cane-sugar  is  very  remarkable.  When  di- 
gested with  very  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  grape-sugar ;  but  with  stronger  acids,  it  is  changed  into  two 
brown  substances,  insoluble  in  water,  one  of  them  solnble^  the  other 
insoluble  in  alkaline  liquors.  The  former  is  termed  Sacchulmine^ 
the  latter,  Sacchuimic  ^cid.  These  bodies  are  formed  even  with 
very  dilate  acids  if  the  digestion  be  continued  for  a  long  time.  Ac- 
cording as  the  reaction  proceeds,  the  sacchulmine  separates  in  mi- 
nute brilliant  brown  crystalline  plates,  mixed  with  a  dull  brown 
powder,  which  is  sacchuimic  acid.  They  are  separated  by  water 
of  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  latter.  The  composition  of  these 
bodies  is  not  quite  definitely  established,  as  it  appears  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  strength  of  the  acid  used  and  other  circumstances. 
The  best-grounded  idea  is,  that  they  have  both  the  same  composi- 
tion, CaoHijOis,  being  isomeric  with  ulmine.  If  in  this  reaction  the 
atmospheric  air  have  access,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  formic  acid  generated. 

'The  preparation  of  oxalic  acid  by  means  of  nitric  acid  and  susar 
has  been  already  described  (p.  493).  If  dilute  acid  be  used,  so  that 
the  oxidation  may  not  be  forced  so  far,  a  liquor  is  obtained  which 
gives  with  carbonate  of  lime  a  neutral  solution.  When  this  is  de- 
composed by  acetate  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate  is  thrown  down, 
which  being  acted  on  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  acid  is  set  free, 
and  may  be  obtained  crystallized  by  evaporating  and  cooling  its  so- 
lution. This  is  termed  the  Saccharic  Acid.  It  gives  an  extensive 
series  of  salts,  being  a  pentabasic  acid.  Its  formula  is  CisHsOn-f-^ 
H.O*  when  crystallized.    Its  potash  salt  is  CisH^Oa-f  K.O.  .  4H«0« 
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Its  lead  salt  C,sHgO|i+5Pb.O.  The  saccharate  of  lime  is  sparingly 
•oluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  a  very  slight  excess  of  acid,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  an  oxalate.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  sac* 
charate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  heat  ^  metallic  silver  being  de- 
posited, and  forming  a  mirror- surface  on  the  interior  of  the  vessel. 

The  Caramel  formed  by  heating  sugar  to  650^  appears  as  a  porous, 
shining,  jet  black  mass.  It  is  completely  soluble  in  water,  and  free 
from  anv  empyreumatic  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  it  com- 
bines with  bases ;  its  formula  is  CiaHgOs.  The  sugar,  in  forming  it, 
therefore,  loses  the  elements  of  an  atom  of  water,  besides  its  water 
of  crystallization.  By  heating  sugar  with  lime,  a  volatile  liquid  is 
obtained,  which  has  the  formula  GgHjO.,  and  is  termed  Metacetone* 

Grape'svgar.  Glucose, — C,J3„On+3  Aq.  when  crystallized.  This 
kind  of  sugar  is  still  more  extensively  distributed  in  nature  than 
the  former.  It  gives  the  sweet  taste  to  fruits,  and  forms  the  solid 
part  of  honey,  it  is  produced  in  the  animal  body  in  certain  forms 
of  disease,  as  diabetes,  and  by  the  transformation  of  starch  in  ger* 
mination,  and  by  artificial  processes.  In  consequence  of  this  vari« 
ety  of  sources,  it  is  better  to  term  it  glucose,  as  suggested  by  Du- 
mas, than  to  use  a  name  indicating  any  one  special  origin. 

Glucose  may  be  obtained  from  raisins  or  honey  by  digestioui 
first  with  cold,  strong  alcohol,  to  remove  the  uncrystallizable  sugar, 
and  then  expressing  the  residue,  which  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water, 
and  neutralized  by  chalk.  The  liquor  so  obtained  may  be  clarified 
by  white  of  egg^  and  evaporated  to  crystallization. 

From  starch,  gum,  or  cane-sugar,  it  may  be  prepared  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  as  follows:  one  part  of  potato-starch  is  to  be 
boiled  with  four  parts  of  water  and  ^'^th  of  oil  of  vitriol  during  36 
or  40  hours,  the  water  which  evaporates  being  replaced.  The  ielly 
does  not  assume  any  consistence ;  the  liquor  remains  clear,  and  the 
material  used  is  found  completely  converted  into  sugar.  By  means 
of  chalk,  the  acid  is  removed,  and  the  solution  being  evaporated, 
the  sugar  crystallizes. 

If  starch  paste  be  moistened  with  an  infusion  of  pale  malt,  it  is 
rapidly  converted  into  dextrine,  and  thence  into  grape-sugar.  This 
occurs  from  the  catalytic  influence  of  a  principle  termed  Diastase^ 
which  exists  in  the.  malt,  and  the  formation  of  which  will  be  de- 
tailed under  the  head  of  germination. 

To  convert  lignine  into  sugar,  bits  of  paper  or  linen  are  to  be  im- 
bibed with  their  own  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  until  they  are  convert- 
ed into  a. uniform  viscid  mass,  taking  care  that  it  shall  not  become 
hot  3  this  is  then  to  be  diluted,  and  the  liquor  boiled  for  some  time. 
The  acid  being  then  removed  by  chalk,  the  sugar  is  obtained  pure, 
by  crystallization,  as  in  the  former  case. 

Sugar  of  grapes  crystallizes  in  hard  colourless  tables  or  in  hemi- 
spherical grains,  consisting  of  minute  needles  closely  aggregated 
together ;  its  specific  gravity  is  1*38 ;  it  is  much  sweetet  than  cane- 
sugar,  and  less  soluble  in  water.  When  heated  to  212°,  it  gives  off 
two  atoms  of  water,  which  it  recovers  when  redissolved ;  but  by  a 
stronger  heat  it  is  changed  into  caramel.  It  is  soluble  in  twenty 
parts  of  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and  separates  almost  totally  on 
coolingi  in  granular  crystals,  which  contain  alcohol  combined.    It 
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eombines  with  bases,  forming  compounds  analogous  to  those  giveo 
by  cane-sugar. 

The  composition  of  crystallized  grape-sugar  is  C,jH,40,4,  or  CisHu 
0„+3  Aq.  When  fused  at  212°,  it  becomes  C,aH,gO,2,  or  C,aH„0„ 
+Aq.  Its  compound  with  chloride  of  sodium,  which  crystallizes 
in  fine  double  six-sided  pyramids,  consist  of  2(C,2H,20,2)+Na.Cl.+ 
2  Aq.  With  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  it  gives  a  white 
pre(;jpitate,  the  formula  of  which  is  Ci2H„0„4-3Pb.O.,  correspond- 
ing to  the  crystallized  sugar.  The  dry  grape-sugar  has  evidently 
the  same  composition  as  the  crystallized  cane-sugar. 

The  kinds  of  sugar  (glucose)  derived  from  these  different  sources 
are  not  so  really  identical  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  since 
they  are  found  to  act  differently  upon  polarized  light.  Grape-sugar, 
as  contained  in  the  grape-juice  or  m  the  juice  of  the  flowering 
grasses,  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left ;  but  if  the  juice 
be  evaporated  and  the  sugar  crystallized,  its  molecular  constitution 
18  so  totally  altered,  as  that,  when  redissolved,  it  gives  a  rotation  to 
the  right.  The  starch-sugar,  as  well  as  cane-sugar,  rotates  also  to 
the  right,  but  in  a  much  inferior  degree  to  the  starch-gum,  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  receives  its  name  of  dextrine  from  that 
quality. 

As  lignine,  starch,  gum,  and  cane-sugar  all  contain  the  same  quan- 
tity of  carbon  (C,2),  their  transformation  into  grape-sugar  consists 
evidently  in  the  fixation  of  the  elements  of  water ;  thus  lignine, 
Ci^HgOs  takes  4H.0.,  and  100  parts  of  sawdust  have  been  found  to 
give  1 15  of  sugar ;  starch  (CisHioOio)  takes  2H.0.,  and  100  parts  of 
It  usually  yield  106.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  Mannite  is  at  the  same  time  produced,  besides  sacchulmine. 

Grape-sugar  yields,  when  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the 
same  brown  substances  as  cane-suc^ar ;  but  if  the  sulphuric  acid  be 
concentrated,  it  forms  with  the  elements  of  the  sugar  a  peculiar 
acid  termed  the  SulpAosaccharic.  Sugar  of  starch  or  grapes  is  to  be 
fused  at  a  low  heat,  and  H  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  then  well  mixed 
with  it.  If  the  sugar  be  pure  and  the  temperature  be  kept  low,  the 
product  is  not  coloured.  Its  constitution  is  not  rigidly  determined, 
but  its  lead  salt  consists  of  2(C,2HuO„)+S.O,+4'Pb.O. 

In  acting  on  grape-sugar,  nitric  acid  gives  rise  to  the  same  pro- 
ducts, oxalic  and  saccharic  acids,  as  cane-sugar ;  indeed,  it  appears 
probable,  that,  like  the  other  strong  acids,  this  also  first  changes  the 
cane-sugar  into  glucose,  and  that  the  saccharic  acid  is  really  de- 
rived from  the  latter.  On  this  view  its  formation  is  mere  easily 
explained  ;  for  as  the  dry  glucose  is  CigHnO,,,  and  the  saccharic  acid 
is  CjtH^O,,,  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid  simply  removes  six  atoms 
of  the  hydrogen  of  the  grape-sugar,  and  the  elements  of  the  acid  re- 
main. 

By  contact  even  with  the  strongest  bases,  cane-sugar  is  but  slowly 
altered,  and  hence  lime  may  be  employed  to  clarify  the  vegetable  jui- 
ces which  contain  it ;  but,  under  the  same  circumstances,  grape-su- 
gar is  rapidly  decomposed  and  an  acid  formed,  which  is  termed  G/«- 
cic  Acid,  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  does  not  crystallize ;  with 
lime,  barytes,  and  lead,  it  forms  neutral  soluble  salts,  but  it  precip- 
itates a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead.     Its  taste  is  purely  acid. 
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»nd  it  reddens  litmus.  Its  composition  is  GitHgOi,  and  it  is  isomeric, 
therefore,  in  its  dry  state,  with  lignine.  When  a  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potash  is  added  to  fused  grape-sugar  boiled,  the  glucic  acid 
which  at  first  forms  is  decomposed.  The  liquor  becomes  deep 
hrown,  and  yields,  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  a  black  floccu- 
lent  precipitate  of  Melassic  ^cid.  The  formula  C24H,20io  has  been 
assigned  to  it,  but  its  nature  is  not  well  known. 

LactinCf  or  Sugar  of  Milk. — This  remarkable  substance,  which  is  found  only  in 
the  milk  of  the  mammalia,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  whey  to  a  pellicle  and  setting 
it  aside  to  cool,  when  the  sugar  crystallizes  in  small  square  prisms,  white,  semi- 
transparent,  hard,  and  gritty  under  the  teeth.  The  taste  of  the  crystals  is  but 
slightly  sweet,  but  that  of  a  strong  solution  is  Uiuch  more  so.  It  dissolves  very 
slowly  in  water,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

When  tlie  crystals  of  lactine  are  gradually  heated  to  270°,  they  give  off  two 
atoms  of  water ;  at  about  300®  they  fuse,  and  give  off  three  atoms  of  water  more. 
The  composition  of  the  dry  sugar  thus  obtained  is  CB4H19O19,  and  of  the  crystals 
Ca4Hi90i9-j-5  Aq.  By  mixing  solutions  of  sugar  of  milk  and  of  basic  acetate  of 
lead,  a  white  precipitate  is  produced,  the  formula  of  which  is  CziHisQjd-f-SPb.O. 

By  digestion  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  sugar  of  milk  is  changed  into  grape-sugar, 
and  then  produces  the  other  reactions  already  described.  With  alkalies  the  decom- 
position is  also  the  same  as  that  of  glucose,  but  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  lactine 
diflfers  from  that  on  any  other  sugai,  as  the  acid  formed  is  not  the  saccharic,  bat 
that  already  noticed  as  obtained  from  native  gum,  the  Mucic  Acid. 

To  obtain  mucic  acid,  one  part  of  gum  or  lactine  is  to  be  dissolved  in  four  parts 
of  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1*42,  mixed  with  one  part  of  water.  Heat  is  to  be 
applied  until  all  effervescence  has  ceased,  and  the  mucic  acid  is  deposited  on  cool- 
ing. It  is  a  crystalline  powder,  gritty  under  the  teeth,  and  feebly  acid.  It  dissolves 
in  six  parts  of  boiling  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  crystals  have  the  form- 
ula CitHioOisi  being  formed  from  gum  by  the  simple  addition  of  six  equivalent3  of 
oxygen.  This  formula  contains,  however,  2  Aq.,  as  it  is  a  bibasic  acid,  and  its  salts 
consist  of  C2iHaOu-f-2M.O.  The  alkaline  mucates  are  soluble,  the  earthy  and  me- 
tallic salts  are  insoluble  in  water. 

When  mucic  acid  is  long  boiled  with  water,  its  acid  properties  become  much 
stronger,  and  it  becomes  more  soluble  in  water  and  soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  gradually 
returns  from  this  state  to  its  ordinary  condition,  even  when  combined  with  bases. 
If  mucic  acid  be  distilled  at  a  high  temperature,  water  and  carbonic  acid  are  evolv- 
ed, and  a  sublimate  forms  in  brilliant  white  plates,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
water ;  CisHioOie  give  2C.08  and  6H  O.,  besides  C10H4O6,  which  is  the  fonnula  of 
the  hydrated  Pyromucic  Acid.  This  substance  fuses  at  270^,  and  is  volatile  at  290° 
without  decomposition.  Its  salts  contain  one  equivalent  of  base ;  those  of  lead, 
barytes,  and  silver  are  insoluble ;  those  of  the  alkalies  are  very  soluble  in  water. 

With  this  acid  a  certain  quantity  of  chlorine  may  be  combined,  forming  Chioro' 
pyromticic  Acid^  C10H3 .  CI4O5,  which  is  prepared  by  acting  with  chlorine  on  Pipro- 
mucic  Ether. 

Sugar  of  Mushrooms  is  deposited  in  rhombic  prisms  from  the  watery  solution  of 
the  alcoholic  extract  of  ergot  of  rye.  They  are  insoluble  in  ether ;  they  give  oxalic 
acid  by  nitric  acid,  and  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  Their  composition 
was  found  to  give  the  formula  Ci8Hi30i3,  but  little  is  known  accurately  of  this  va- 
riety of  sugar. 

Of  Mannite  and  Glycyrrhizine, 

These  bodies  are  connected  so  closely  with  the  true  sugars,  that,  although  want- 
ing in  the  characteristic  of  forming  alcohol  by  fermentation,  they  may  be  best  de- 
scribed here. 

Mannite,  CsHtOs,  is  found  in  manna,  of  which  it  constitutes  the  sweet  principle. 
It  exudes  also  from  the  bark  of  other  trees,  and  exists  in  most  mushrooms.  It  is 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  cane-sugar  in  certain  cases.  To  obtain  it,  manna 
is  digested  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  liquor  filtered  while  very  hot ;  on  cooling,  the 
mannite  is  deposited  almost  totally;  and  may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallizsr 
ttons.  Its  taste  is  slightly  sweet ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  it  crystallizes  in 
brilliant  white  prisms  of  silky  lustra    When  heated  gentl|y,  it  fuses  without  losing 
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weight.    With  nitric  aoid  it  gives  oialio  aixi  fiaoobaric  aeidK    It  does  not  appaat 
to  combine  with  bases. 

If  the  unclarified  joice  of  the  beet  or  carrot  root  be  kept  at  a  temperature -of  lOO** 
for  some  time,  a  tumultuous  decomposition  sets  in,  which  is  termed  the  mucous  fer- 
mentation.  All  the  sugar  disappears,  and  the  liquor  is  found  to  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  gum  and  of  mannitCy  with  a  peculiar  acid,  which  eiists  naturally  in  all 
the  animal  fluids,  but  especially  in  milk,  and  is  termed  the  Lactic  Add.  At  the 
same  time,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolTed,  and  the  liquor  contains  ammonia.  This 
reaction  is  too  complex  to  be  expressed  in  formulae,  but  it  may  be  noticed  that  one 
equivalent  of  dry  cane-sugar  contains  the  elements  of  two  equivalents  of  lactic  acid ; 
while,  by  abstracting  two  atoms  of  oxygen  from  an  equivalent  of  crystallized  grape- 
suflar,  the  constituents  of  two  atoms  of  mannite  remain. 

Lactic  acid  is  most  easily  prepared  by  means  of  this  mucous  fermentation,  bul 
may  be  also  obtained  abundantly  from  sour  whey,  or  the  sour  waters  obtained  in 
mdcing  wheateo  starch.  The  acid  liquor  is  to  be  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  lead, 
and  the  solution  of  lactate  of  lead  evaporated  until  it  is  tolerably  concentrated.  It 
is  then  to  be  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  lead 
being  removed  by  the  filter,  the  lactate  of  zinc  may  be  obtained  in  large  crystals, 
easily  rendered  quite  pure  by  re-solution  and  crystallization.  A  solution  of  pure 
lactate  of  zinc  being  decomposed  by  water  of  barytes,  lactate  of  barytes  is  obtained, 
which,  with  sulphuric  acid,  gives  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  the  pore  lactic  acid  dis- 
solves. The  solution  is  to  be  placed  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  gives  a  sirup- 
thick  liquor,  which  has  the  formula  CeHeOs  or  CeH&OsA-Aq.,  as  it  contains  an  atom 
of  basic  water ;  it  tastes  strongly  acid.  When  heated  to  480®  it  gives  off  water, 
and  a  white  sublimate  forms  in  brilliant  white  rhoroboidal  plates,  which  is  Paralmc 
tU  Acid,  It  is  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes. 
The  composition  of  this  bodv  is  C8H4O4 ;  it  fuses  at  225®,  and  sublimes  at  450® ;  it 
tastes  very  slightly  acid,  and  dissolves  but  very  slowly  in  water ;  the  solution  gives, 
when  evaporated,  only  the  sirupy  liquid  of  the  hydrated  acid,  and  does  not  crjs 
tallize. 

The  lactic  acid  coagulates  albumen ;  it  mixes  with  milk  when  cold,  but  coasur 
lates  it  when  boiled.  It  forms  monobasic  salts,  in  which  its  formula  is  CtHsOt. 
They  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallize  but  imperfectly,  except  that  of  zinc, 
which  forms  brilliant  white  four-sided  prisms,  containing  three  atoms  of  crystal- 
water.  The  ProtoUuUate  of  Iron,  CeHsOs+FcO.+S  Aq.,  may  be  obtained  crystal- 
lized in  small  prisms  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  The  Perlactate  of  Iron  dries  into 
a  reddish  transparent  mass  like  shell-lac.    These  last  are  used  in  medicine. 

The  lactic  acid  will  be  again  noticed  as  a  constituent  of  jlhe  animal  system. 

Glycyrrkizinc. — ^This  substance,  which  is  found  in  the  liquorice-root,  and  in  some 
other  sweet  woods,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  root  or  liquorice  in  water,  and,  a/ler 
concentrating  the  liquor,  adding  thereto  sulphuric  acid.  A  white  precipitate,  con- 
taining the  glycyrrhizine  combined  with  sulphuric  acid  and  albumen,  is  formed. 
This  is  to  be  washed  with  acid  water,  and  then  with  pure  water«  and  to  be  dissolv- 
ed in  alcohol,  which  Jeaves  the  albumen.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  to  be  decom- 
posed by  carbonate  of  potash,  which  throws  dow^n  ths  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  evap- 
orating the  filtered  liquor,  the  sweet  principle  remains  pure  as  a  yellow  transparent 


Its  most  remaiicable  property  is  that  of  combining  very  definitely  with  acids  and 
bases,  and  with  several  neutral  salts.  Almost  every  acid  precipitates  a  compound 
from  a  solution  of  glycyrrhizine.  It  expels  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  caibonatet 
of  potash,  soda,  and  barytes,  combining  with  the  base,  and  it  precipitates  the  sirfu- 
tions  of  most  of  the  ordinary  metallic  salts.  Neither  the  pure  substance  nor  aay 
of  its  compounds  have  been  accurately  analyzed. 


• 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

99  TBB  ALCOHOLIC  AND  ACETIC  FBUf  BNTATION S — OF  ALCOHOLy  THE  BTBSRS, 
ALDKHTD,  ACETIC  ACID,  AND  OTHER  BODIES  DERIVED  FROM  IT. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  pure  sugar  may  remain  perfectly  unaltered  for 
any  length  of  time,  if  carefully  excluded  from  the  air.  If  the  air  have 
access,  it  is  gradually  decomposed,  becoming  brown  and  sour,  but  no  al- 
cohol is  generated.  If,  however,  the  solution  of  sugar  be  brought  in  con* 
tact  with  any  organic  substance  which  is  itself  in  the  act  of  slow  decom- 
position, then  the  particles  of  sugar  participate  in  the  change  which  is 
going  forward,  and  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol  result. 

The  substance  which  is  specially  active  in  inducing  this  kind  of  fer 
mentation  is  an  aaotized  body  termed  jfeast ;  but  a  number  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  can  also  eflfect  it.  Blood,  white  of  egg,  glue^ 
iBesh,  if  they  have  begun  to  putrefy,  are  capable  of  exciting  it;  but  the 
bodies  of  most  practical  importance  in  that  respect  are  vegetable  albu« 
men  and  gluten.  These  bodies  exist  in  all  fruits  and  seeds,  in  greater 
or  less  proportion,  but  they  differ  in  character,  according  to  the  plants 
they  are  derived  from,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  varieties  of  starch* 
I  shall  here  only  notice  them  as  derived  from  wheat  and  from  beans,  as 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  some  other  forms  hereafter.  If  wheaten 
flour  be  washed  with  water  in  a  linen  bag,  the  starch  passes  oflf,  and  a 
tenacious  paste  remains,  which  consists  of  albumen  and  gluten  mixed. 
They  ipay  be  separated  by  boiling  in  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  latter, 
and  leaves  the  former  behind.  On  mixing  the  alcoholic  liquor  with 
water,  the  gluten  is  precipitated,  and  may  be  collected  and  dried. 

Vegetable  Gluten  so  obtained  is  pale  yellow,  and  forms,  when  soft,  an 
adhesive  mass,  very  extensive  and  elastic.  Its  solution  in  alcohol  is 
thick-fluid  when  concentrated ;  insoluble  in  ether ;  it  dissolves  in  acetic 
acid,  and  in  alkaline  solutions.  It  combines  with  the  mineral  acids, 
forming  bodies  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  which  are  precipitated 
by  adding  the  acid  to  the  solution  of  gluten  in  acetic  acid  or  in  potash. 
If  these  solutions  be  mixed  with  soUitions  of  earthy  or  metallic  salts, 
precipitates  are  formed,  which  are  compounds  of  the  gluten  with  the 
raetallic  oxide. 

In  all  these  reactions,  the  gluten  is  accompanied  by  a  slimy  material, 
termed  Mueint  which  it  is  ditiicult  to  remove  perfectly  from  the  sluten ; 
it  is  best  effected  by  boiling  with  water,  when  the  mucin  remains  dissolv- 
ed. Its  solution  is  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  iron  and  infusion  <^  galls, 
but  not  by  acetate  of  lead  or  corrosive  sublimate. 

Vegetable  Alhumen  remains  behind  after  the  rough  gluten  has  been 
boiled  in  alcohol.  It  is  destitute  of  elasticity  when  softened,  and  dries  to 
a  hard  white  mass ;  it  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  is 
coagulated  by  heat ;  it  dissolves  in  alkaline  liquors.  Its  solutions  are 
precipitated  by  acids,  except  the  phosphoric  and  acetic,  and  by  all  earths 
and  metallic  salts ;  these  precipitates  are  white  or  coloured,  according  to 
Ihe  nature  of  the  metallie  oxide ;  With  ferro-prussiate  of  potash  and  with 

Yyy 
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infusion  of  galls,  the  solution  of  vegetable  albumen  in  acetic  acid  gives 
white  precipitates. 

Legumin, — This  substance,  which  exists  in  pease  and  beans,  possesses 
properties  intermediate  to  those  of  the  gluten  and  albumen  of  wheat. 
When  powdered  pease  are  diffused  through  water,  the  starch  settles  to 
the  bottom,  but  the  legumin  is  dissolved,  and  separates  by  evaporation, 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  in  mucous  transparent  pellicles.  Its  solution 
is  not  coagulated  by  heat ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  so- 
lutions  of  the  vegetable  dcids,  and  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  a 
mineral  acid.  It  dissolves  in  alkalies,  and  gives*  with  the  earthy  and 
metallic  salts,  compounds  insoluble  in  water. 

All  these  substances  differ  from  most  vegetable  bodies,  in  containing 
a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  sulphur,  as  a  con- 
stituent. They  leave  behind,  when  burned,  an  ash  consisting  o£  phoa- 
phates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  similar  to  the  ash  of  animal  sub- 
stances. Indeed,  an  almost  perfect  similarity  of  properties  exists  be- 
tween these  bodies,  and  fibrine,  albumen,  and  casein  among  animal  prod- 
ucts ;  in  the  case  of  casein  and  lupuline  probably  amounting  to  identity. 
In  contact  with  air  and  water,  these  bodies  enter  spontaneously  into 
decomposition,  evolving  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  forming  new 
products ;  and  in  this  state  of  decomposition  they  superinduce  the  alco. 
holic  fermentation  on  those  particles  of  sugar  which  lie  in  contact  with 
them.  Hence,  in  fruits,  the  sugar  may  lie  in  contact  with  these  vegeto- 
animal  substances  without  any  change  occurring,  as  long  as  the  investing 
membrane  of  the  fruit-cells  remains  perfect ;  but  if  the  fruit  be  crushed,  i 

so  that  the  air  have  access,  then  oxygen  is  absorbed,  the  vegeto*animal  g 

body  begins  to  putrefy,  and  the  sugar  is  soon  engaged  in  the  decomposi- 
tion. It  is  remarkable,  that  the  necessity  for  oxygen  is  at  the  com. 
mencement  of  the  decomposition :  whei^  the  putrefaction  of  the  albu. 
men  or  gluten  has  once  begun,  it  extends  itself  throughout  its  whole 
mass  without  requiring  any  farther  action  of  the  air. 

The  principles  of  the  conservation  of  vegetable  juices,  by  enclosure  in 
vessels  from  which  the  air  is  excluded,  can  easily  be  understood  from 
this,  as  well  as  the  utility  of  such  agents  as  sulphurous  acid  or  sulphite 
of  potash,  which  absorb  any  traces  of  oxygen  that  may  be  present,  and 
prevent  it  from  acting  on  the  organic  substance. 

The  general  characters  of  these  natural  fermenis  being  thus  sketched, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  the  important  facts  of  the  history  of  artificial  fer* 
rnerU,  or  yettst.  This  is  nothing  more  than  the  decomposing  mass  of 
vegetable  gluten  or  albumen  produced  in  a  previous  fermentation.  If 
the  yeast  be  too  old,  that  is,  if  all  the  vegeto-animal  matters  be  already 
decomposed,  its  power  of  exciting  action  is  destroyed ;  it  is  also  destroyed 
by  boiling,  by  alcohol,  by  many  salts  and  acids,  and,  generally,  by  all 
those  means  which  give  to  the  albumen  and  gluten  an  insoluble  form,  and 
prevent  their  farther  putrefaction. 

When  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  is  fermented  by  contact  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  yeast,  this  last  is  found  to  be  very  much  diminished  in  quan- 
tity, and  to  have  totally  lost  its  activity.  On  the  contrary,  if,  in  place  of 
pure  sugar,  grape  or  currant  juice,  or  an  infusion  of  malt,  be  used,  the 
quantity  of  ferment  is  found  to  be  much  increased,  and  to  preserve  all 
its  power.  In  this  case  the  albumen  and  gluten  of  the  vegetable  juices 
are  themselves  brought  into  the  same  train  of  decomposition  as  the  added 
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portion  of  yefiist,  and  (has  form  a  new  and  larger  quantity  of  active  fer- 
menting material.  Thus,  in  a  brewery,  the  quantity  of  yeast  contiou. 
ally  increases.  If  yeast  be  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to 
contain  a  vast  number  of  minute  globular  bodies,  possibly  animalcules, 
which  derive  their  nutriment  from  it ;  but  recently  some  very  unfounded 
attempts  have  been  made  to  connect  these  globules  essentially  with  the 
process  of  fermentation,  by  the  idea  that,  in  the  process  of  nutrition,  they 
absorbed  the  sugar,  and  that  the  products  of  fermentation  were  excreted 
subsequently  by  them.  But  this  is  shown  to  be  absurd  by  the  simple 
jbct  that  the  weight  of  the  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  is  greater  than  the 
weight  of  the  sugar. 

The  phenomena  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  are  best  observed  on  the 
clear-expressed  grape-juice,  kept  at  a  temperature  between  70°  and  80°, 
in  a  lightly  covered  vessel.  After  a  few  hours  a  slight  effervescence  is 
observed,  and  the  liouor  becomes  turbid,  as  if  pipeclay  were  diffused 
through  it.  As  the  effervescence  increases,  the  liquor  becomes  warmer, 
and  the  precipitate  forms  flocculi,  on  which  the  gas.bubbles  are  evolved, 
being  thereby  carried  to  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  and  falling  down  again 
when  the  gas*  bubbles  have  broken.  This  circulation  continues  until  the 
ier mentation  has  ceased,  when  the  precipitate  collects  at  the  bottom* 
The  liquor  no  longer  tastes  sweet ;  it  contains  no  sugar,  but  in  place  of 
it  an  equivalent  quantity  of  alcohol.  An  infusion  of  malt  does  not  so 
readily  ferment  as  the  grape  juice,  unless  some  yeast  be  first  added.  lo 
its  spontaneous  fermentation,  most  of  the  gum  and  sugar  which  it  con 
tains  passes  into  the  mucous  fermentation,  while  but  little  alcohol  is 
formed.  In  the  practical  manufacture  of  malt-drinks  and  spirits,  there- 
fore, the  worts  are  always  set  to  ferment  by  the  addition  of  a  suitable 
quantity  of  the  yeast  formed  in  a  preceding  operation. 

Although  the  essential  character  of  sugar  is  to  be  capable  of  alcoholic 
fermentation,  yet  the  different  kinds  of  sugar  enter  on  that  process  with 
unequal  facility.  The  sugar  of  milk  requires  the  presence  of  a  very 
active  ferment,  and  of  an  acid,  by  the  influence  of  which  it  is  changed 
into  sugar  of  grapes.  Thus  milk  does  not  ferment  until  it  has  become 
clotted  and  sour ;  the  casein  then  acts  as  yeast,  in  superinducing  the  al- 
coholic fermentation.  Indeed,  no  matter  what  kind  of  sugar  is  employed 
in  this  process,  it  is  changed  into  grape-sugar  before  fermenting,  as  is 
shown  by  the  action  of  the  liquor  upon  polarized  light.  The  grape-sugar, 
as  dried  at  212°,  contains  exactly  the  elements  of  two  atoms  of  alcohol 
and  four  of  carbonic  acid,  as  2(C4H60s)  and  4CO2  arise  from  CuHisOtg. 
As  cane-sugar  takes  an  atom  of  water  to  form  grape-sugar,  it  follows  that 
cane-sugar,  in  fermenting,  should  yield  more  than  its  own  weight  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  alcohol ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that 
100  parts  actually  give  104,  while  by  theory  105  should  be  produced, 
consisting  of  51*8  of  carbonic  acid  and  53*7  of  alcohol.  This  coinci- 
dence of  numbers  proves  that  these  bodies  are  the  only  products.  The 
influence  of  the  yeast  is,  therefore,  strictly  what  Berzelius  terms  eala* 
fyUc,  but  its  action  becomes  much  more  definitely  intelligible  by  consid- 
ering it  as  a  case  of  the  general  principle  expressed  by  Liebig,  that  mo- 
tion (decomposition)  may  be  communicated  from  the  particles  of  one 
body  (yeast)  to  those  of  another  (sugar)  by  virtue  of  proximity,  as  de- 
scribed more  fully  in  p.  235-237. 

As  farther  details  of  the  circumstances  of  the  alcoholic  fermeolatkiii 
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would  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  liquor  to  be  produced,  whether  it  be 
for  immediate  driukiug,  as  wiae,  ale,  or  porter,  or  for  distillation,  and 
a«  these  lead  to  purely  techoicai  descriptions  of  the  arts  of  brewingt. 
dec^  I  shall  not  enter  on  them* 

Of  Alcohol  and  (he  Ethers  derived  from  vU 

When  any  saccharine  liquor,  which  has  undergone  the  alcoholic  fer* 
mentation,  is  distilled  at  a  gentle  heat,  a  very  volatile  liquid  passes  over, 
which,  by  successive  rectifications,  may  be  deprived  of  most  of  the  water 
which  had  been  mixed  with  it.  In  various  degrees  of  strength,  and  con- 
taminated by  minute  traces  of  essential  oils,  characteristic  of  the  plants 
from  which  the  saccharine  liquor  has  been  obtained,  it  constitutes  the 
pokUO'Spirk^  brandy^  malUwhiakeyf  arrack^  rum^  d&c,  of  commerce.  In 
a  still  stronger  form  it  constitutes  the  spnii  cf  tarnA^  or  rccUjUd  spirii^ 
the  term  alcohol  being  applied  to  it  only  when  it  is  chemically  pure. 
'  9y  mere  distillation  alcohol  cannot  be  freed  from  all  the  admixed  water, 
for  which  it  exerts  a  strong  affinity.  When  its  specific  gravity  is  redu- 
ced to  0*813  at  60^,  in  which  state  it  still  contains  8-2  per  cent,  of 
water,  or  exactly  half  an  equivalent,  its  boiling  point  remains  constantly 
at  172^,  and  it  distils  over  unchanged.  In  the  form  of  proof  spirit  of 
commerce,  its  sp.  gr.  is  about  0*920,  and  it  contains  48  per  cent,  of  ab 
solute  alcohol ;  the  rectified  spirit  containing  about  83  per  cent.,  ana 
having  the  specific  gravity  0-830  at  60""  F. 

To  obtain  real  alcohol,  or  absolute  alcohol,  as  it  is  generally  termed, 
rectified  spirit  is  to  be  distilled  at  a  moderate  heat  from  some  substance 
having  a  stronger  affinity  for  water;  as  lime,  caustic  potash,  carbonate 
of  potash,  or  chloride  of  calcium.  Of  these  the  last  named  should  be 
preferred.  The  water  of  the  spirit  combines  with  the  body  used,  and, 
forming  a  hydrate,  the  real  alcohol  distils  over.  The  rectification 
should  be  conducted  in  a  water-bath. 

A  singular  mode  of  concentrating  alcohol  is  founded  on  the  fact  that 
alcohol  does  not  moisten  the  animal  tissues,  but  corrugates,  and  rather 
abstracts  water  from  them.  Hence,  if  a  bladder  be  filled  with  spirit  of 
sp.  gr.  0*820,  containing  90  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  if  it  be  lefl  for  a 
few  days  in  a  warm  room,  the  spirit  will  be  found  to  have  its  sp.  gr, 
reduced  to  0*800,  containing  97  per  cent,  of  real  alcohol.  The  water 
permeates  the  bladder,  and  evaporates  from  the  outer  side ;  but,  as  the 
alcohol  does  not  moisten  the  bladder,  it  cannot  get  through,  and  conse- 
quently remains  behind,  freed  from  water. 

The  very  ingenious  way  of  obtaining  alcohol,  devised  by  Graham,  by 
evaporation  in  vacuo  with  quicklime,  has  been  described  in  p.  87. 

Alcohol  thus  obtained  anhydrous  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*7047  at  60^ ;  it 
boils  at  168^ ;  tne  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  1601 ;  it  does  not 
become  solid  even  in  the  most  intense  cold ;  its  taste  is  burning  and  dry 
upon  the  tongue,  owing  to  its  abstracting  water  from  its  tissue.  It, is 
highly  inilamroaole,  and  burns  with  little  light.  From  its  volatility,  if 
some  drops  of  it  are  poured  into  a  jar  of  oxygen  gas,  its  vapour  forms  a 
powerfully  explosive  mixture.  It  does  not  conduct  electricity.  It  mix- 
es with  water  in  every,  proportion,  contracts  in  volume,  and  evolves  heat. 
The  sp.  gr.  of  spirituous  liquors  is  therefore  always  above  the  mean  sp. 
gr.  of  the  aIcx)hol  and  water  they  contain.  The  greatest  condensation 
oecurs  with  54  volumes  of  alcohol  and  50  of  water ;  the  mixture  occu* 
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pies  only  100  volumes,  aisd  ils  «p.  gr.  is  0-927,  being  a  little  deoser 
than  proof  spirit. 

The  formula  of  alcohol  is  C4He02,  and  its  composition  is, 

4eqaivalent8  ofcarbon,  =342  .  .  .  52*66 
6  "  "  hydrogen,  =  60...  12*90 
2      "        "         oxygen,     =160    .    ,    .    34-44 

The  equivaleift  of  alcohol,  =46-2    .    .    .10000 

This  is  ouAfirmed  by  the  products  of  its  decomposition,  and  by  the  specific  gra^inr 
«fitsyapobr;  for, 

4  volumes  of  earboD  vapour  .  (843x4)=3372'0 
12  "  hydrogen  .  .  (68  8x12)=  825-6 
2         "  oxygen      .    .    (1102-6  x2)=2206-2 

Give  four  volumes  of  alcohol  vapour    .      6402-8 

Ofwhich  one  volume  weighs  .    .    .    .       1600-7 

It  will  be  shown,  however,  that  alcohol  consists  of  ether  united  to  water,  and  that 
Its  formula  is  C4H60.-|-Aq.    Its  vapour  is  then  formed  by  the  union  of 

i  volume  of  vapour  of  ether,  =1290*6  >  iaqq.^ 
i  volume  of  vapour  of  water,  =  310- 1  J 

The  uses  of  alcohol  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy  are  numerous  and 
important.  It  dissolves  the  caustic  alkalies  and  most  deliquescent  salts, 
combining  with  them  to  form  alcoates^  which  resemble  very  remarkably 
the  hydrates.  Thus,  if  dry  chloride  of  calcium  be  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
the  alcoate  crystallizes  by  cooling  in  large  transparent  plates.  By  heat, 
these  are  decomposed,  and  also  by  contact  with  water,  which  expels  the 
alcohol,  and  takes  its  place.  The  permanent  and  efHorescent  salts  are 
generally  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  may  be  even  precipitated  by  it  from 
their  solution  in  water,  the  alcohol  seizing  on  the  water. 

An  important  pharmaceutic  use  of  alcohol  is  for  the  solution  of  the 
resinous  principles  of  plants,  in  the  preparation  of  tinctures  and  alcoholic 
extracts.  The  strength  of  the  alcohol  must  in  these  cases  be  regulated 
by  the  nature  of  the  substances  to  be  dissolved.  Sometimes  rectified 
spirit,  at  other  times  proof  spirit  being  more  effectual. 

The  manufacture  of  alcohol  is  itself  one  of  the  most  important  arts ; 
it  is  the  basis,  also,  of  the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  of  the  making  of  res- 
inous varnishes,  and  varibus  other  processes.  To  the  chemist  it  is 
specially  of  interest  as  the  type  of  a  very  interesting  group  of  organic 
'bodies,  and  yielding  by  its  decomposition  a  very  numerous  series  of 
products,  which  are  of  great  importance  in  science,  in  pharmacyv  and 
in  the  arts. 

When  alcohol  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen, 
aldehyd  and  acetic  acid  being  formed.  It  is  then  said  to  undergo  the 
acetous  fermentation.  Under  the  influence  of  acids  it  loses  an  atom  of 
water,  compounds  being  formed  which  are  termed  ethers,  into  the  com* 
position  of  which  the  acid  employed  generally  enters. 

Of  Sulphuric  Eiher.    Ether.     Oxide  of  EthyU. 

This  substance  may  be  prepared  by  any  process  which  deprives  alco- 
hol of  the  equivalent  of  water  which  it  contains.  Thus,  if  potassium  be 
placed  in  contact  with  absolute  alcohol,  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  a 
compound  of  ether  and  potash  crystallizes,  C4H5O.  +  H.O.  and  K.  giving 
€41140. +K.0.  and  free  H.    If  a  current  of  gaseous  fluoride  of  boroo 
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(p.  326)  be  pasted  into  slcohol,  it  is  absorbed,  aod  bomcic  acid  separates 
in  crystals,  white  (he  liquor  contains  ether ;  here,  also,  the  water  of  the 
alcohol  is  dei^omposed,  fluoric  and  boracic  acids  being  produced,  and 
ether  liberated.  By  distillation  with  chloride  o(  zinc,  also,  the  water 
may  be  abstracted  from  alcohol,  and  ether  obtained ;  but  the  affinity  ot 
the  Dlher  deliquescent  salts  is  not  sufficiently  iolease  to  decompose  il. 

It  is  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol  that  ether  is,  for 
practical  purposes,  always  obtained.  Equal  weights  of  rectified  spirit 
and  of  oil  of  vitriol  being  well  mixed,  and  avoiding  any  considerable  rise 
of  temperature,  are  to  be  introduced  into  a  gloss  globe,  to  which  heat 
may  be  applied  by  a  sand.baih,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  To  thia 
may  be  attached  the  form  of  condenser  devised  by  Liebig  for  the 
distillation  of  very  volatile  liquids.     It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  three 


fourths  or  one  inch  wide,  nnd  twenty>four  or  thirty  inches  hn^,  d  d,  to 
which  is  attached  at  one  end  by  a  good  cork  a  narrower  tube,  passing 
to  the  globe,  and  lo  the  other  end  is  soldered  a  smaller  lube,  bent  at  an 
obtuse  angle,  and  conducting  lo  the  receiver  e.  The  tube  ddfiia  water- 
tight by  coj'ka  into  a  tinned  cylinder  c,  the  proporiions  of  which  may  be 
judged  from  the  figure;  this  is  kept  full  of  cold  water.  When  (he  distil. 
lalion  commences,  the  hot  vapours  entering  the  condensing  tube  at  d, 
give  out  thitir  latent  heal  to  the  surrounding  water,  and  that  part  of  the 
condenser  would  soon  gel  hot,  were  not  ihe  water  constantly  changed; 
by  the  funnel  /,  a  stream  of  cold  water  flows  from  the  reservoir  i  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube  c,  aud  presses  up  before  il  the  warm  and  lighter 
water,  uniil  this  is  expelled  by  the  tube  h,  when  il  is  collected  at  h. 
The  supply  of  cold  walershould  be  so  proportioned  lo  the  supply  of  va- 
pour, thai,  flowing  away  at  h,  it  should  not  be  sensibly  warm  to  the 
hand.  With  this  precaution,  most  volatile  liquids  may  be  perfectly  con- 
densed even  in  the  midst  of  summer.  The  mixture  of  acid  and  spirit  in 
the  globe  being  brought  to  a  temperature  of  about  260°  as  rapidly  aa 
possible,  il  begins  to  boil,  and  the  ether  distilling  over,  accompanied  by 
•ome  water  and  unaltered  alcohol,  collects  in  the  receiver. 

Since  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  conliiiunlly  increases  in  the  globe 
>•  the  dislillalion  proceeds,  its  action  on  iliu  remaining  alcohol  changes. 
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the  mixture  becomes  dark  coloured^  an  oily  sabstance  distils  over  (oil  of 
wine),  and  the  quantity  of  ether  formed  diminishes  rapidly.  Sulphurous 
acid  and  olefiant  gases  ate  then  evolved,  and  finally  the  mixture  becomes 
thick  and  black,  and  froths  up  very  much*  When  the  object  is  only  the 
preparation  of  ether,  these  reactions  may  be  prevented,  and  a  much  lar- 
ger product  obtained,  by  admitting  to  the  globe,  by  means  of  the  bent 
fiinnel,  a  continual  but  minute  stream  of  rectified  spirit.  The  action  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  isHhUs  exercised  upon  successive  quantities  of  spirit, 
and  the  liberation  of  the  ether  continues  until  the  acid  becomes  so  weak 
as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  decompose  the  alcohol,  which  occurs  when  the 
whole  quantity  of  rectified  spirit  used  is  about  twice  the  weight  of  the  oil 
of  vitriol,  which  is  then  reduced  to  the  strength  of  S.08+4  Aq. 

Although  we  may  represent  the  results  of  this  reaction  by  considering 
the  sulphuric  acid  to  take  water  directly  from  the  alcohol,  and  set  the 
ether  free,  such  is  by  no  means  really  the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  alcohol  acts  on  the  oil  of  vitriol,  the  water  of  both  is  disengaged, 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  and  ether  unite  to  form  Sulphate  of  Ethers  (C4HS 
O.+Aq.)  and  S.Os+Aq.  giving  C4H5O.+S.O,  and  2  Aq.  This  body, 
which  resembles  very  much  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  its  tendency  to  com* 
bination,  unites  with  an  atom  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  form  BisulphaU  ofEihety 
or,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  Sulphovinie  Aeid.  The  two  atoms  of  sul- 
phuric acid  thus  engaged  change  very  much  in  properties,  forming  salts 
with  barytes  and  oxide  of  lead,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water,  The 
two  equivalents  of  water,  which,  as  above  described,  are  set  free,  dilute 
the  remaining  sulphuric  acid  to  such  a  degree  as  that  it  cannot  decom- 
pose more  alcohol;  hence,  if  absolute  alcohol  be  used,  8(04(150. +Aq,) 
with  8(S.O,  .  H.O.)  produce  3(C4H80.  .  S-Oa+H.O.  .  S.O,)  and  2(S. 
Os+4  Aq.),  one  fourth  of  the  sulphuric  acid  remaining  over ;  if  a  weak- 
er alcohol  be  used,  the  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  formed  becomes 
proportionally  greater.  An  acid  which  already  contains  four  atoms  of 
water,  forms  no  sulphate  of  ether  when  put  in  contact  even  with  absolute 
alcohol,  except  the  temperature  be  very  high. 

The  ether  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol 
results,  therefore,  not  from  the  water  being  seized  on  by  the  oil  of  vitriol, 
but  from  the  decomposition  of  its  compound  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  sul- 
phate of  ether ;  the  ether  being  a  base  not  much  superior  in  energy  to 
water,  is  expelled  by  it  in  turn  under  favourable  circumstances,  especially 
when  the  water  is  present  in  excess.  In  this  respect  it  resembles,  as 
Rose  has  remarked,  the  sesquioxides  of  iron,  antimony,  and  bismuth, 
which  form  salts  with  sulphuric  acid  that  are  totally  decomposed  by  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  especially  if  their  solutions  be  boiled ;  the  acid 
then  combines  with  the  water,  and  the  metallic  oxide  precipitates.  Be- 
fore deciding  on  this  view  of  the  production  of  ether,  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  some  collateral  phenomena. 

If  absolute  alcohol  and  strong  oil  of  vitriol  be  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion  of  ether,  it  is  found  that  the  distilled  product  consists  of  ether  and 
water,  forming  two  distinct  layers  in  virtue  of  their  different  specific 
gravities,  but  in  quantity  identical  with  those  which  constitute  alcohol ; 
10^  parts  of  the  mixed  liquids  consisting  of  19*5  water  and  79*5  ether, 
when  separated  from  a  quantity  of  alcohol  which  had  escaped  decompo- 
sition.  The  oil  of  vitriol  remains  in  the  retort  in  its  original  state  of 
concentration,  and  hence  might  be  applied  to  etherify  an  infinite  quantity 
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of  absolute  alcohol,  introduced  in  a  continuous  stream.  To  explain  tins 
very  remarkable  result,  Mitscheriich  advanced  that  the  action  of  tbe 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  alcohol  is  merely  cataljftic ;  that  it  splits  it,  as  it 
were,  into  ether  and  water,  and  these  pieces  not  being  able  to  reunite, 
come  over  in  vapour,  merely  mixed  with  each  other ;  this  idea  is,  how- 
ever, quite  inadmissible,  as  the  whole  quantity  of  ether  is  proved  to  be 
united  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  first  place,  and  to  distil  over  only 
after  the  decomposition  of  the  compound  that  had  been  so  formed.  The 
observations  of  Liebig  and  Rose  have  removed  the  difficulty  which  this 
simultaneous  evolution  of  water  and  ether  presented  to  the  adoption  of 
the  theory  which  supposes  the  ether  to  be  expelled  from  its  combinalioo 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  by  the  water.  In  fact,  it  is  only  at  a  particular 
temperature  that  the  ether  and  water  come  over  in  atomic  proportions, 
and  this  then  results  from  the  identity  of  the  boiling  points  of  the  solution 
of  sulphovinic  acid  and  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Thus,  when  we 
heat  together  sulphate  of  ether,  (C^HsO. +S.O9),  and  the  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  S.O9+4  Aq.,  the  former  is  decomposed,  bihydrate  of  sulphuric 
acid,  S.Os+2  Aq«,  being  formed,  and  ether  set  free ;  but  at  this  temper- 
ature the  sulphuric  acid  begins  to  abandon  its  second  atom  of  water, 
which  then  distils  over  with  the  ether.  If  we  conduct  the  distillation 
very  slowly,  and  retain  the  temperature  below  212°,  the  ether  comes 
over,  almost  perfectly  free  from  water;  but  at  a  higher  temperature, 
the  ether,  when  liberated,  is  immediately  converted  into  elastic  vapour, 
which  bubbles  through  the  liquid  Hke  a  gas,  and  the  water  evaporates  in 
the  space  thus  afforded,  as  it  should  evaporate  in  a  current  of  air  forced 
to  bubble  through  the  liquid  in  the  same  way. 

The  production  of  ether  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  facts,  that  when 
alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  are  mixed,  sulphate  of  ether  is  formed  and  wa- 
ter is  set  free ;  but  on  the  application  of  heat,  this  action  is  inverted,  and 
the  ether  is  expelled  from  the  acid,  with  which  the  water  recombines.  If 
the  distillation  be  conducted  so  that  the  mixture  boils,  the  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  concentrates  itself,  at  the  same  time,  by  giving  off  an  atom  of  water, 
which  condenses  mixed  with  the  ether,  but  had  its  origin  in  a  perfectly 
independent  action. 

If  we  heat  alcohol  in  contact  with  glacial  phosphoric  or  arsenic  acida, 
it  is  simrlarly  acted  on,  and  the  ether  forms  a  phosphovinic  or  arsemom' 
nic  acid,  which  is  decomposed  by  boiling,  the  ether  being  set  free.  These 
acids  would  be  too  costly  to  admit  of  their  emplc^ment  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  ether  on  the  great  scale,  and,  besides,  they  do  not  act  as  power- 
fully as  oil  of  vitriol,  Althouch  this  ether  does  not  contain  any  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  very  generally  called  Sulphuric  Ethers  and  I  shall  often  use  that 
name,  but  the  distinction  between  ic  and  the  compound  ethers  formed  by 
its  onion  with  acids  must  be  carefully  kept  in  mind. 

The  ether  formed  by  the  process  now  described  is  rendered  impure  hy 
admixture  with  alcohol  and  water,  and  sometimes  oil  of  wine  and  sul- 
phurous acid.  It  is  freed  from  these  by  rectification,  from  a  water- 
bath,  over  some  dry  carbonate  of  potash.  It  is  then  a  colourless  liquid, 
of  an  agreeable  penetrating  odour,  and  a  pungent  taste.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
0-720  at  60° ;  it  does  not  conduct  electricity ;  at  —47°  F.  it  freezes 
into  a  crystalline  mass ;  it  boils  at  96° ;  the  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapour  is 
2581*3.  In  evaporating  it  produces  great  cold,  of  which  numerous  ap- 
plications have  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  vaporization.  (Sec*  I  V«, 
Chap.  III.) 
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Ether  ia  very  combustible ;  its  vapoiir)  diffused  through  air  or  oxygen, 
forms  powerfuity  explosive  mixtures.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually 
absorbs  oxygen,  forming  acetic  acid.  Its  flame  is  brighter  than  that  of 
alcohol,  but  it  gives  no  smoke ;  it  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus'  in 
small  quantity ;  iodine  and  bromine  are  abundantly  dissolved,  but  they 
soon  act  on  the  ether  ;  most  bodies  that  are  soluble  in  alcohol  are  dis- 
solved  by  ether,  except  salts,  of  which  only  very  few,  as  the  perchlorides 
of  gold,  of  platina,  and  of  iron,  are  taken  up  by  it.  Bther  combines  with 
almost  all  acids,  forming  well-defined  neutral  salts,  the  campoutid  ethers^ 
which  have  a  remarkable  similarity  to  the  ammoniacal  salts.  It  is,  there* 
fore^  an  organic  base ;  its  composition  is  expressed  in  the  formula  C4HSO 
giving  the  numbers  by  weight : 

4  equivalents  of  caibon  .  .  .  84*20  .  .  .  65-31 
6  "  "  hydrogen  .  .  600  .  .  .  13*88 
1        •<        "      oxygen   .    .    .     800    .    .    .    21*86 

■Ad  by  volume, 


87*20  100*00 


4  volumes  of  carbon  vapour,      (84dx4>=3872*0 

10         "  hydrogen"       (68  8X10)=  6880 

1         "  oxygen     "    .    .    .    .     =1102  6 

Produce  two  volumes  of  vapour  of  ether  .  6162-6 

Of  which  one  weighs,  therefore    .    .    .    .2681*3 

-  In  chemistry  and  pharmacy  ether  is  of  importance  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
solution  of  many  resinous  and  other  bodies,  and  from  its  action  on  the 
animal  economy.  By  the  action  of  reagents  it  yields  a  great  number 
of  derived  compounds,  of  which  the  most  important  will  h%  described  in 
their  proper  place. 

The  question  of  the  intimate  constitutioB  of  ether  has  been  very  much 
discussed,  and  opinions  have  followed  precisely  the  same  course,  with 
regard  to  the  theory  of  its  compounds,  as  for  that  of  the  combinations 
of  ammonia ;  thus  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  an  oxide  of  a  compound 
(metallic  ?)  radical,  Eihereum  or  Eikyk,  as  the  salts  of  ammonia  were  sup^* 
posed  to  contain  a  compound  metal,  Ammonium.  The  formula  of  ethyle 
should  be  C4Hf,  and  its  symbol  Ae.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered to  consist  of  olefiuit  gas,  C4H4,  united  to  water,  and  the  latter 
then  takes  the  place  of  the  ammoniacal  gas  in  the  theory  of  ammonia. 
I  shall  frequently  employ  for  ether  the  symbol  Ae.O.,  and  speak  of  it  and 
other  bodies  as  compounds  of  ethyle,  as  oxide,  chloride,  &c.,  but  without 
any  other  present  objeot  than  convenience  of  language,  for  it  would  be 
impossible  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits  of  these  theories,  without 
knowing  the  properties  of  the  compound  ethers,  of  defiant  gas,  of  al- 
dehyd,  acetic  acid,  and  many  other  bodies,  which  are  involved  in  the  re. 
actions  by  which  we  may  endeavour  to  test  their  value,  and  hence  I  shall 
postpone  all  details  of  the  principles  of  the  ether-theories  until  the  end  of 
the  present  chapter. 

Cofnpoimdt  of  Ether  mih  Suiphttric  Acid* 

Sulphomme  Add.  BmdfKatc  of  Ether,  C4H5O. .  S-Og-f-HO. .  S.Ot,  is  produced  by 
nixing  alcohol  with  oil  or  vitriol,  as  described  for  the  preparation  of  ether,  or  by 
passing  vapour  of  ether  into  oil  of  vitnofas  long  as  it  ia  absorbed.  By  heat  this 
spltttioa  is  decomposed.  The  solphovinic  acid  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  solid  form  * 
if  a  solution  of  solphoviaate  of  kad  be  decomposed  by  solphuret  of  hydrofen,  a  ool- 
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ourleas  and  verf  acid  liquor  iB  obtained,  which,  when  eonoentnted,  eTolves  ether, 
hlaekens,  and  is  totally  deoorapoBed.  Its  satts  are  all  adnble,  and  geoeraUy  deli* 
qnescent ;  when  boiled  with  muriatic  acid,  alotAol  ia  eyolved,  and  milphnric  add 
aet  free.  By  a  high  temperature  they  are  decomposed,  oil  of  wine,  ether,  olefiaat 
gas,  and  sulphurous  acid  being  given  off,  while  a  metallic  sulphate  or  sulphuret  re- 
mains behind,  mixed  with  some  charcoal.  By  distilling  a  sulphorinate  with  a  pot- 
ash salt  of  any  volatile  acid,  a  compomid  of  ether  with  tiiat  acid  distils  over,  and 
snlphate  of  poiaeh  remains.  By  fusing  a  sii^>bovin8te  with  a  canstic  alkali,  water 
and  olefiant  gas  are  expelled,  and  all  the  sulphuric  add  remains  oomblned  with  the 
alkali. 

SulphoviTuite  of  Potash,  Ae.O. .  S.O,-)-K.O. .  S.0„  crystallizes  in  colourless  rhom- 
boidal  plates,  which  are  anhydrous ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  alcohol.  SulphtmmUe  of  B^U$,  Ae.O. .  S.Os-f-'Ba.O. .  S.Of  ^-S  Ai}.,  oiystat 
lizes  in  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms  unalterable  in  the  air ;  it  tastes  strongly  acid ; 
in  vacuo  it  abandons  its  water,  and  is  then  not  altered  by  a  heat  of  212^  but  if  the 
hydrated  salt  be  heated  to  218^,  alcohol  is  given  off,  and  sulphuric  acid  set  free. 
SulpkovintUe  of  Umt  crystallises  In  thin  hexagonal  plates,  which  are  very  deliqueS' 
cent ;  it  is  soluble  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  cold  water.  SulphoviruUe  of  Lemi 
forms  large  rhombic  crystals,  deliquescent ;  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ; 
it  is  gradually  decomposed  at  ordinary  temperatures.  SuLphmnaU  of  Copper^ 
Ae.O. .  S.O,-(-Ou.O. .  S.0|-{-4  Aq.,  forms  large  blue  octagonal  plates,  penrnmeot 
in  the  air,  and  very  aoluble  in  alcohol  and  water ;  heated  to  212°  it  is  totally  de- 
composed. 

Efhionie  and  hethionic  Aeids.^-Theae  substances  are  formed  by  acting  on  alco- 
hol or  ether  with  the  vapoura  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid ;  the  liquor,  neutralized 
by  baiytes,  gives  the  insoluble  sulphate  and  the  soluble  ethionate  of  barytes,  which 
last  separates  from  the  concentrated  liquor  as  a  ciystaltine  precipitate  on  the  addi- 
tion of  alcohol.  A  solution  of  this  salt,  when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  gives 
free  Ethi&mc  AeU,  which,  by  boiting,  is  decomposed  into  sulphovinic  acid  and  iaethi- 
onk;  acid,  of  whioh,  mdeed,  Liebig  considers  it  to  be,  in  reality,  only  a  mixture. 
The  isethionic  acid  is  formed  more  characteristically  by  the  direct  union  of  anhy- 
drous sulphuric  acid  and  olefiant  gas,  and  wiU  be  described  as  a  compound  of  that 
body.  ^ 

AUhumk  and  Metkiomc  Acids. — ^When  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitnol» 
for  making  ether,  has  been  distilled  so  far  as  that  it  has  become  black  and  begun  to 
(totht  it  produces,  when  neutralized  with  bases,  a  series  of  salts,  which,  though 
having  the  same  per  cent,  composition  as  the  sulphovinates,  differ  very  much  from 
them  in  properties ;  thus  the  Althionate  of  Lime  does  not  crystallize ;  the  AUkiimatt 
of  Barytes  crystallizes  in  fine  needles,  in  place  of  the  large  piales  of  the  sulphovi- 
nate ;  the  AUkianau  of  Copper  is  still  more  distinet,  as  its  crystals  are  thin,  acute 
rhombs,  of  a  pale  green  colour. 

If  the  ether,  into  which  the  vapoura  of  sulphuric  acid  are  passed,  be  allowed  to 
grow  hot,  it  becomes  black,  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved,  and  an  add  is  formed  diA 
i^rent  from  any  of  the  preceding ;  it  is  called  the  Methionic  Aeid,  and  is  charaoterw 
ized  by  its  barytes  salt  being  totally  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  but  sparingly  sduble 
in  water.  When  its  salts  are  fused  with  caustic  potash,  merely  sulphite  of  potash 
remains ;  the  formula  of  the  add  contained  in  the  barytes  salt  is  CaH, .  SaO?.  It 
evidently  does  not  contain  any  simple  combination  of  alcohol  or  ether. 

Heavy  Oil  of  Wine,  Sulphate  of  Ether  and  Ethcrol.~-CtH^.+9S.02,  or  Ae.O. . 
S.O,-4-C4H4 .  S.O3.  When  one  part  of  rectified  spirit  is  distilled  with  two  and  a 
half  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  a  little  ether  passes  over,  followed  by  an  oily  yellow  Uquid 
and  water,  with  much  sulphurous  acid.  The  oil  is  to  be  washed  with  a  little  water, 
and  then  dried  in  vacuo  under  a  bell-glass,  beside  two  cups,  one  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
the  other  of  caustic  potash ;  the  first  absorbs  the  water  and  ether,  and  the  last  tb^ 
sulphurous  acid.  This  substance  is  then  a  thin  oil,  sometimes  green  and  sometiaies 
yellow ;  its  odour  aromatic  and  pungent ;  its  specific  gravity  1*133 ;  when  heated 
it  begins  to  boil,  but  is  rapidly  decomposed,  blackening  and  evolving  sulphurous 
'  ^cid,  and  but  little  distitting  overi  It  is  scarcely  sdnbto  in  water,  but  abundantly 
so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  boiled  with  water,  or  with  an  alkaline  solution, 
sulphovinic  acid  is  formed,  and  Etherol  {light  oil  of  wine)  set  free,  which  floats  upon 
the  surface. 

The  composition  of  this  body  is  not  absolutely  constant.  I  consider  it  to  be  a 
mixture,  in  variable  proportions,  of  true  Sulphate  of  Ether,  Ae.O. .  S.Oj,  with  Sulphttie 
of  Etherol,  C4H4  .  S.O,.    I  have  found  that  when^isliUed  with  oxalate  or  acetate 
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ot  potash,  with  chloride  or  snlphiiret  of  potaasium,  oxalic  and  acetic  efliera,  muriat- 
ic ether,  ^.y  are  generated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  etherol  remains  indifi^rent  to 
these  re-agents. 

Another  process  for  obtaining  this  heavy  oil  of  wine  consists  in  mixing  diy  sul 
phovinate  of  lime  with  its  own  weight  of  qoieldiDie,  and  distilling  at  a  heat  not  ex- 
ceeding 620*'.    The  oil  whi(^  comes  ov«r  mixed  with  alcohol  is  to  be  purified  as 
already  noticed. 

Sikerol  and  Etkerine. — C4H4.  The  oil  which  is  separated  from  the  foregoing 
mbstance  by  hot  water  or  by  alkalies,  diyides  itself  generally,  after  some  time,  into 
a  hqaid  and  a  solid  portion ;  the  first  oonstitutes  the  UgJU  mI  of  tolney  EtkerU.  It  is 
pale  yellow,  and  thick,  like  olive  oil ;  its  odour  is  aromatic ;  its  specific  gravity 
G=0  921 ;  it  boils  at  SOO** ;  at  ^-85<>  it  freezes.  The  Etherint  forms  hard,  brittte,  col- 
onrless  prisms ;  it  is  tasteless ;  its  specific  gravity  0-980 ;  it  melts  at  230°,  and 
boils  at  464^  ;  it  is  sohible  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  composition  of  both  these 
bodies  is  the  same,  consisting  of  equal  numbera  of  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
but  their  atomic  weights  are  not  known.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  etherol  is  re- 
ally a  mixture  of  two  other  bodies ;  for  when  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc 
in  alcohol  is  distilled,  an  oily  liquor  is  obtained,  which,  by  rectification,  may  be  sep- 
arated into  two  fluids,  of  which  one,  boiling  at  212®,  has  the  formula  CsHt,  and  the 
other,  which  boils  oxAy  at  670^,  has  the  formula  CgH*.  A  mixture  of  equal  quanti- 
ties of  the  two  should  have  the  composition  assigned  to  etiierol. 

iJehig  and  Regnault  have  found  the  etherol  obt«ned  by  alcohol  and  sidphurio 
acid  to  have  the  formula  C4H,,  so  that  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  irreguUr  mix- 
ture of  several  oils,  which  have  not  yet  been  obtained  pure.  The  etherol,  or  £^^0- 
reo/  OUy  is  employed  to  prepare  HoffmaiCt  Anodyne  lAqwr^  being  dissolved  m  a  mix- 
tare  of  one  part  of  ether  and  two  of  spirit  of  wine. 

Compounds  of  Eiker  with  the  Phosphoric  and  Arsenic  Acids, 

Pkosphannic  Add. — Ae.O. .  P.Ob+3H.O.  When  concentrated  tribasK  phos- 
phoric acid  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  great  heat  is  evolved,  and  one  atom  of  W4ter  re- 
placed by  an  atom  of  ether.  The  acid  salt  thus  formed  may  be  obtained  crystal- 
lized, but  when  its  solution  is  heated  strongly  it  is  dedomposed.  It  combines  with 
two  atoms  of  base  to  tbnn  the  Phorphovnuues^  of  which  few  are  as  yet  well  known. 
The  barytes  salt,  P.0s4-Ae.0. .  2Ba.O.-|-12  Aq.,  crystallizes  in  brilliant  colourless 
plates,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  equally  soluble  in  water  at  32^  and  212°,  but 
.  three  times  more  soluble  in  water  at  104°. 

Arseniovinic  Aeid^  A8.05-)-Ae.O.-|-2H.O.,  is  formed  with  arsenic  acid  and  alcohol, 
like  the  body  last  described.    Its  salts  have  been  but  very  slightly  examined. 

Compounds  of  Ether  with  the  other  Mineral  Adds, 

Muriatic  Ether.  Chloride  of  EtJufle^  CfHsjClM  is  prepared  by  distilling 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  four  of  fused  common  salt,  and 
two  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  retort  should  be  connected  with  two  two* 
necked  bottles,  of  which  the  first  should  be  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water 
at  60^,  and  the  second  be  surrounded  by  ice,  or  a  freezing  mixture. 
Some  alcohol  and  common  ether,  which  pass  over,  are  condensed  in  the 
first  bottle,  while  the  muriatic  ether  is  reduced  to  the  liquid  state  only 
in  the  second.  By  digestion  with  some  chloride  of  calcium  it  is  rendered 
quite  pure. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  pungent  garlic  odour ;  its  specific  gravity 
=0*874 ;  it  boils  at  52^ ;  is  neutral ;  sparing!?  soluble  in  water ;  it 
burns  with  a  bright  flame,  green  at  the  edges,  and  gives  off  muriatic  acid 
gas.  By  passing  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  affords  equal  volumes  of 
olefiant  and  muriatic  acid  gases,  or  by  heating  with  potash,  it  gives  ole. 
fiant  gas  and  chloride  of  potassium.  Heated  with  alkaline  salts,  it  yields 
compound  ethers  and  alkaline  chlorides.  When  muriatic  ether  is  heated 
with  potassium,  Lowig  states  that  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed  and  a 
light  oily  substance  separates,  which  has  the  formula  CfHs.  It  should  be 
&hylet  but  so  important  an  observation  has  need  of  verification.     This 
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body  is  oflen  called  light  Muriatic  Ether,  to  distinguish  it  from  heatfjf 
Muriatic  Ether^  whicli  results  from  the  actioa  of  chlorine  on  weak  alco- 
hol. 

Hydrohramie  Ether.  Bromide  of  Eihyle,  CfHsBr.,  is  obtained  by  dis. 
tilling  together  two  parts  of  bromine,  one  of  phosphorus,  and  six  of  alco- 
hol. There  is  first  formed  bromide  of  phosphorus,  which  instantly  de- 
composes the  water  of  the  alcohol,  and  the  nascent  hydrobromic  acid 
acting  on  the  ether  forms  the  hydrobromic  ether.  In  properties  it  per- 
fectly resembles  the  following  body  : 

Hydriodie  Ether.  Iodide  of  Eihyle,  C4H5I.,  is  formed  by  distilling 
iodine,  alcohol,  and  phosphorus.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  pungent 
ethereal  smell ;  its  specific  gravity  =1*92 ;  it  boils  at  161^ ;  it  is  abun- 
dantly soluble  in  alcohol.  *  Heated  with  potash,  it  gives  pure  defiant  gas 
and  iodide  of  potassium.  The  theory  of  its  formation  is  the  same  as  in 
the  former  case. 

Hydrosuiphuric  Ether,  Sulphuret  of  Ethyle^  C^HS-*  ^^Y  ^  formed 
by  acting  on  muriatic  ether  with  an  alcoholio  solution  of  sulphuret  of 
potassium.  It  boils  at  187? ;  it  combines  with  sulphuret  of  hydrogen  to 
form  the  following  very  remarkable  substance : 

Svlphur-alcoholf  or  Mercapfan,  CtHcSt,  or  Ae.S.+H.S.,  which  is  obtain- 
ed directly  by  distilling  in  a  water-batb  concentrated  solutions  of  sulphq- 
vinate  of  lime  and  of  potash  saturated  with  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  K.S.  + 
H.S.  and  Ae.O. .  S.O,+K.O. .  S.O,  producing  2K.0. .  S.O,  and  Ae.S. 
+H.S. ;  the  mercaptan  distils  over,  and  sulphate  of  potash  remains  in 
the  retort ;  it  is  a  colourless,  thin  liquid,  of  an  insupportable  smell  of 
onions ;  it  boils  at  96^  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  0*84  ;  it  dissolves  in  al- 
cohol ;  is  perfectly  neutral ;  burns  with  a  bright  blue  fiame ;  and  by  cold, 
freezes  into  a  crystalline  mass.  In  constitution,  it  is  perfectly  analogous 
to  alcohol,  the  oxygen  being  replaced  by  sulphur,  when  placed  in  con- 
tact with  metallic  oxides,  water  is  formed,  and  a  double  sulphuret  of  ethyle , 
and  the  metal  produced.  This  occurs  remarkably  with  oxide  of  mercury, 
whence  the  barbarous  name  given  to  this  body  by  Zeize,  from  Mercurium 
Captans,  and  to  its  compounds  of  Mercaptides.  That  of  mercury  is  a 
crystalline  solid,  fusible  at  110^,  and  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  properties  of  this  body  induced  its  discoverer,  Zeize,  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  compound  of  hydrogen  with  a  compound  radical,  which  he  called 
Mercaptumy  which  should  be  really  the  following  compound.  Its  formula 
then  became  CtHsSi+H.  He  extended  this  view  also  to  common  alco- 
hol, \vhich  he  considers  as  CtHsOt+H. ;  but  his  theory  has  met  with 
very  few  supporters. 

Thialol.  Bisulphuret  of  Ethyh,  Ae.St,  is  formed  by  distilling  a  mix. 
ture  of  suipho vinate  of  lime  and  persulphuret  of  potassium.  It  is  a  lim- 
pid, oily  fluid,  with  a  strong  garlic  smell ;  it  boils  at  124^.  Its  solution 
in  alcohol  precipitates  the  salts  of  lead  and  mercury.  By  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  these  sulphurets  of  ethyle,  acids  are  produced  analogous  to 
the  sulphovinic,  but  which  are  not,  as  yet,  accurately  known. 

The  SeUtduret  and  Telluret  of  Ethyle  have  been  formed,  but  do  not  re- 
quire description. 

NUroua  Ether.  Hyponitrite  of  E%fe.— Ae.O. .  N.O,.  When  alco- 
hol aod  nitric  acid  are  directly  mixed,  the  action  is  very  violent ;  heat 
is  evolved,  red  fumes  are  copiously  given  off,  and  acetic,  oxalic,  and  car- 
Wnic  acids  formed.     Even  when  the  acid  is  dilute,  its  actioa  is  very 
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complex ;  giving  up  two  atoms  of  oxygen  to  one  portion  of  the  alcohol, 
it  j>roduces  aldehyd,  and  acetic  and  oxalic  acids,  and  it  is  only  the  hypo- 
nitrous  acid  thus  produced  that  acts  on  the  remaining  alcohol,  and,  com- 
bining with  the  ether  of  it,  forms  the  proper  nitrous  ether.  To  avoid 
these  oxidized  products,  the  best  plan  is  to  generate  red  fumes  of  hypo- 
nitrous  acid,  by  acting  on  starch  by  nitric  acid  in  a  retort,  and  to  conduct 
these  fumes  by  a  bent  tube  to  the  bottom  of  a  two-necked  bottle  contain- 
ing alcohol.  They  are  copiously  absorbed,  and  combine  directly  with 
the  ether.  From  the  second  neck  of  the  bottle  a  tube  should  pass  to  a 
condensing  apparatus  and  receiver ;  enough  of  heat  is  evolved  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  red  fumes  to  distil  over  the  nitrous  ether  formed,  which 
may  be  thus  obtained  quite  pure. 

Another  process,  which  may  now  be  considered  as  obsolete,  consisted 
in  distilling  a  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  rectified 
spirit,  by  the  heat  of  a  water>bath,  into  a  receiver  cooled  by  snow.  The 
nitric  ucid  acted  very  violently  on  the  alcohol,  and  the  product  was  im- 
pure, and  small  in  quantity. 

Nitrous  ether  is  a  liquid,  colourless  or  pale  yellow,  of  a  pungent  odour 
of  apples  ;  it  usually  reacts  acid  from  slight  decomposition,  but  is  neutral 
if  quite  pure ;  its  specific  gravity  is  0*947  ;  it  boils  at  tX^  Fah.  Exposed 
to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly,  and  forms  aldehyd,  acetic  and  formic 
acids ;  at  the  same  time,  nitric  oxide  is  given  off.  By  contact  with  any 
strong  base,  it  is  decomposed,  alcohol  being  set  free,  and  a  hyponitrite 
formed.  A  solution  of  this  nitrous  ether  in  spirit  (tpiritus  ndn  dulcU) 
is  employed  in  pharmacy.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  nrnxture  of  one 
part  of  nitric  acid  and  ten  of  rectified  spirit,  collecting  the  first  seven 
parts  which  come  over,  and  digesting  them  on  a  little  dry  carboimte  of 
potash,  to  remove  any  traces  of  free  acid.  Its  specific  gravity  should  be 
0*850.  It  may  be  prepared  directly  by  dissolving  one  part  of  real  nitrous 
ether  in  eight  parts  of  spirits  of  wine. 

Cyanogen  Compounds  of  Ether. 

Hydrocyamc  Ether.  Cyanide  of  Ethyle,  Ae.Cy.,  is  prepared  by  distil- 
ling a  mixture  of  sulphovinate  of  potash  and  cyanide  of  potassium  at  a 
moderate  heat.     It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  strong  garlic  odour ;  it 

boils  at  179^,  and  is  lighter  than  water ;  it  is  very  poisonous. 
Cyarvuric  EUher^  3Ae.O.+2C7sOast-6  Aq.,is  fGirmedwhen  the  vapours  of  hydrated 

S'anic  acid  are  passed  into  etber,  as  long  as  they  are  absorbed.    Afler  some  time, 
e  new  compound  separates  in  crystals,  which  are  colourless  prisms,  destitute  of 
taste  and  smell,  soluble  in  water,  and  bat  sparingly  soluble  in  etner. 

Bydr(mdj^hacvQinic  Ether  appears  to  be  forme?  by  distilling  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
sium with  snlphovlnate  of  potash.    It  is  a  liquid  iieavier  than  water. 

Compounds  of  Ether  with  the  ^cid^  of  Carbon. 

Carbomc  Ether.  Carbonate  of  Ethyle.— Ae.O. .  C.Og.  This  ether  can  only  be  pro- 
daced  by  an  indirect  process,  the  theory  of  which  is  not  well  understood.  Metallic 
potassium  or  sodium  is  added,  in  small  pieces,  to  oxalic  ether,  as  long  as  a  disen- 
gagement of  carbonic  oxide  gas  occurs :  a  thick  brown  mass  is  formed,  which  is  to 
be  distilled,  the  excess  of  metal  being  nrst  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  water;  the 
carbonic  acid  distils  over.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an  aromatic  smell,  lighter 
than  water.  It  boils  at  260^ ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol;  Ita 
alcoholic  solution  is  decomposed  by  potash,  alcohol  and  carbonate  of  potash  being 
formed. 

Carbonate  of  Ether  and  Water.  Carbovirdc  Acid. — Ae.O. .  C.Oj+H.O. .  C.Oa.  At 
one  time  it  was  considered  that  anhydrous  sugar  was  actually  bicarbonate  of  ether, 
PeHiO^^CiHaO.-f  ^-Os,  and  that  the  alcoholic  fermentation  consisted  in  ti^e  sep* 
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aration  of  these  bodies,  the  naseent  ether  combining  trith  water  to  form  alcohol j 
bat  that  idea  is  now  inadmissible.  The  true  caibovinic  acid  is  prepared  by  dissolr* 
ing  canstic  potash  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  passing  diy  carbonic  acid  gas  through 
the  liquor  as  long  as  it  is  absorbed.  A  crystalline  mass  is  formed  of  caxbonate  and 
Carbavinate  of  Potash,  which  last  iB  dissolved  out  by  cold  alcohol:  and  this  solution, 
being  mixed  with  ether,  deposites  the  salt,  whose  formula  is  Ae.O« .  COs+K-O. .  C. 
Oi,  in  pearly  plates,  which  are  immediately  decoinposed  b^  water  into  alcohol  and 
bicarbonate  ol  potash.    The  carbovinic  acid  is  not  Known  m  an  isolated  form. 

Oxalic  Ether.  Oxalate  of  EiJvyU.  Ae.O.  .CtOs,  is  prepared  by  distilling  one  pan 
of  alcohol  with  one  of  binoxalate  or  potash  and  two  of  (h1  of  vitnol.  At  first  alcohol 
and  common  ether  come  over,  but  then  a  heavy  fluid,  which  sinks  to  the  botmm  of 
the  receiver.  The  poartions  last  distilled  are  richest  in  product.  It  is  rectified  bjr 
another  distillation  izom  off  a  little  litharge.  It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  denser 
than  water,  of  a  heavv  but  aromatic  smell :  it  boils  at  370°.  In  contact  with  water 
or  bases,  it  isgiadually  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  oxalic  add.  The  sp.  gr.  of  its 
vapour  is  5077. 

OxalovinU  Acid.—AA,0. .  C<OrfH.O. .  CgOs.  This  acid  is  not  known  except  in 
combination.  It  is  produced  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  oxalic  ether  in  alcohol  naif 
as  much  potash  as  would  sufllce  to  decompose  it  The  Oxalovinaie  of  PoUuh  sep- 
arates as  a  crystaUine  powder,  being  insoluble  in  alcohol.  By  an  excess  of  base  it 
is  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  an  oxalate.  Its  other  salts  ao  not  require  special 
notice. 

Oxam£than.'^A^.O, .  C208+CiOsAd.  When  oxalic  ether  is  acted  on  by  water 
of  ammonia,  it  is  totally  decomposed,  alcohol  and  oxamide  being  formed,  as  aheady 
noticed.  If  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  alcohol  be  used,  but  one  half  of  the  oxalic 
ether  is  decomposed,  and  the  oxamide  produced  unites  with  the  other  hal^  fiiimins 
a  substance  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  cirstallizing  in  brilliant  prisms  and 
plates.  It  melts  at  213°,  and  sublimes  unchanged  at  ^30°.  Its  solution  in  cold  wa- 
ter does  not  precipitate  lime-water,  but  if  it  be  boiled  alcohol  is  expelled,  and  (he 
solution  contains  binoxalate  of  ammonia.  By  water  of  ammonia  it  is  totally  chan- 
ged into  oxamide. 

ChJaroxyearbordc  Ether.-^Ae.O. .  G.Os+C.O.Cl.  This  substance  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  chlorocarbonic  acid  gas  on  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
perfectly  neutral,  heavier  than  water,  and  boiling  at90lo;  sparingly  soluble  in  wa- 
ter. It  consists,  or,  at  least,  ccmtains  the  elements,  of  an  atom  of  cubonic  ether  and 
^  atom  of  phosgene  gas.  When  pat  in  contact  with  water  of  ammonia,  it  is  dis* 
solved  violently,  and  heat  evolved,  sal  ammoniac  and  a  peculiar  substance  termed 
Urethan  being  formed.  The  liquor  is  to  be  dried  down,  and  the  residue  distilled  in  a 
dry  retort  witn  an  oil-bath.  The  urethan  passes  over,  and  solidifies  in  the  receiver 
to  a  crystalline  mass  resembling  spermaceti.  In  it  the  chlorine  of  the  preceding 
substance  is  replaced  by  amidogene,  its  formula  being  Ae.O..C.Ot+C.O.Ad.;  it 
consists  thus  of  carbonic  ether  and  caibamide  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  of  each. 

Sulpkocarbtmic  Ether.  Bydroxanihic  Add,  Ae.O.  .C.St+H.O.  .C.S2,  is  prepared 
by  decomposing  the  xanthate  of  potash  by  dilate  sulphuric  acid.  A  milky  liquor  is 
obtained,  from  which,  after  some  time,  a  heavy  oil  separates ;  it  is  to  be  rapidlj 
washed  with  water,  and  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  then  pale  yellow,  sught- 
ly  acid,  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  blue  sulphurous  flame;  it  is  decomposed  by 
warm  water  into  alcohol  and  sulphuret  of  carbon;  it'decomposes  the  alkaJine  ca> 
bonates,  expelling  the  carbonic  acid.  Of  its  salts,  that  ofpotash  is  obtained  direct- 
ly, and  from  it  the  others.  XEmthaie  of  Potash,  Ae.O. .  C.Sb+K.O.  .  C.Ss,  is  ibimed 
by  adding  sulphuret  of  carbon  to  a  warm  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  alcohol  On 
cooling  the  liquor,  it  deposites  the  salts  in  crystals,  which  are  to  be  collected  on  a  fil- 
ter, washed  with  Qlher,  and  dried  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper.  The  salts  of 
lead,  copper,  &c.,  may  be  prepared  by  double  decomposition;  they  are  all  yellow, 
whence  me  ordinary  name  of  the  acid. 

MumU  ofEQuT  is  solid  and  crystalline.  It  is  formed  by  dissolving  mucie  acid  in 
cS  of  vitriol,  and  gradually  adding  an  equal  weight  of  alcohol.  The  liquor  yields, 
after  some  time,  the  mncic  ether  in  crystals,  which  are  to  be  dried  on  a  porous  stoa^i 
and  feciystallized  fh>m  alcohol. 

The  remaining  compounds  of  ether  with  acids  will  be  described  along  with  the 
other  salts  of  those  acids. 

Of  Olefiafii  Gas  and  its  Compounds. 

This  gas  has  been  frequently  mentioned  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  ac- 
tion  of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol.    The  usual  process  to  obtain  it  eonsisti 
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in  heating  one  part  irf*  alcohol  with  mx  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  flask,  ft,  from 
which  a  tabe  passes  to  the  water  pneumatic  trough*  as  in  the  figure ;  the 
mass  becomes  dark ;  ^^      g>| 

ether,  water,  and  oil  j^r      U 

of  wine  collect  in  the 
interposed  globe,  a, 
and  olefiant  gas  is  co- 
piously evolved,  mix- 
ed  with  an  equal  vol. 
ume  of  sulphurous 
acid,  which*  however, 
being  absorbed  by  the 
water,  the  otheif  gas 
remains  pure.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the 
process  thp  materials 
in  the  flask  swell  up  very  muchrand  might  boil  over  if  not  carefully  at- 
tended to.  The  theory  of  this  action  appears,  at  first  sight,  very  simple ; 
the  alcohol  losing  an  atom  of  water,  is  first  converted  into,  ether,  which, 
by  the  influence  of  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  deprived  of  the  ele- 
ments of  another  equivalent  of  water,  and  defiant  gas  remains,  C4H60. 
fiving  C4H4  and  H.O. ;  but  we  cannot  by  this  process  generate  the  ole- 
ant  gas,  without,  at  the  same  time,  more  complex  products  appearing, 
as  etherol,  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  black  matter  which  remains  an  the 
retort.  Thib  last,  which  had  been  considered  formerly  as  charcoal,  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  GrH804+S.Os ;  it  combines  with  bases,  and  is  termed 
the  Thioinelanie  Acid ;  it  evidently  results  from  the  sulphuric  acid,  giving 
up  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen  of  a  portion  of  the  alcohol. 

Olefiant  gas  is  generated  on  the  large  scale  by  the  decomposition  of 
coal,  pitch,  oil,  ^•,  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  il- 
lumination, being  the  roost  valuable  constituent  of  the  ffas  which  is  burn- 
ed in  oi9r  streets  and  shops.  To  this  source  of  it  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  return. 

We  may  obtain  this  gas',  however,  by  much  more  definite  and  simple 
processes.  Thus,  if  vapour  of  muriatic  ether  be  passed  through  a  red* 
hot  porcelain  tube,  it  if  resolved  into  equal  volumes  of  olefiant  and  muri- 
atic acid  gases ;  also,  if  muriatic  ether  be  heated  with  ammoniacal  gas, 
sal  ammoniao  is  formed,  and  olefiant  gas  evolved ;  the  same  decompoei- 
tion  is  caused  by  caustic  potash.  If  vapour  of  alcohol  be  passed  into  oil 
of  vitriol  so  far  dihited  as  to  boil  at  320^,  and  heated  to  that  degree,  it  is 
totally  resolved  into  water  and  olefiant  gas.  In  a  theoretical  point  of 
view,  these  sooroes  of  olefiant  gas  are  peculiarly  of  interest. 

Olefiant  gas,  when  pure,  is  colourless ;  its  odour  is  very  slightly  ethe- 
real ;  it  is  sparingly  absorbed  by  water ;  it  burns  with  a  brilliant  white 
flame,  producing  much  smoke.  When  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of 
chlorine,  and  set  on  fire  in  a  tall  narrow  jar,  a  brilliant  flame  descends  , 
rapidly,  muriatic  add  being  formed,  and  charcoal,  smelling  strongly  of 
oapthaline,  separating  in  dense  flocculi.  Its  specific  gravity  is  980*8,  as 
one  volume  ath  contains  a  volume  of  carbon  vapour  and  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  (84d*0+ 187*6=3980*6).  It  consists  of  an  equal  number  of 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  but  chemists  are  not  unanimous  as 
to  its  real  atomio  weight*    Berzelius^  who  looks  upon  it  as  an  organic 
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radical,  and  the  basis  of  a  series  of  compounds  with  oxyeea,  chlorine, 
Sic,  has  proposed  for  it  the  name  Elayl,  and  the  formula  C^C  "^he  naroo 
Ol^atU  Gat  being  very  inconvenient,  1  shall,  in  speaking  of  ita  com- 
pounds, term  it,  for  the  present,  Etkerene,  The  principal  Gupport  otti» 
'theory,  which  considers  this  gas  to  be  tlie  radical  of  the  ethers  and  of  al- 
cohol, is  derived  from  the  great  simplicity  of  their  constitution  by  volume, 
in  the  state  of  vapour,  on  that  view.  Thus,  two  volumes  of  olefiant  gas 
combine  with  two  of  vapour  of  water  to  fcrm  alcohol ;  with  one  of  vapoar 
of  water  to  form  ether  ;  with  two  of  muriatic  or  hydriodie  acid  gaaea  to 
form  the  hydriodie  or  muriatic  ethers,  and  so  in  similar  simple  propor- 
tioOB  of  volume  in  other  cases.  But  this  evidence  is  very  insecure,  as 
we  might  show  nearly  as  simple  gaseous  relations  upon  other  and  very 
improtnble  points  of  view.  Its  combinations  are  generally  fanned  iodi- 
roctly,  aa  from  alcohol  or  ether,  but  it  combines  immediately  with  iodine, 
chlorine,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  etherene  in  large  quantity,  form- 
ing white  crystala,  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  constitute  Itethionie 
Acid,  identical  in  every  respect  with  that  formed  as  described  p.  646. 
When  dry,  its  composition  is  S)Og-|-C,H(;  but  when  in  contact  with 
water,  it  combines  with  two  atoms  thereof,  and  becomes  isomeric  with 
sulphovinic  acid.  That  it  differs  from  it  essentially  in  constitution  is 
shown  by  its  salts  giving  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and  sulphite  when  fused 
with  potash  ;  the  sulphurous  element  is  therefore  as  hyposulphuric,  and 
not  sulphuric  acid,  and  its  rational  formula  is  S,0,+C,H,0.  This  isa. 
thionic  acid  is  much  more  energetic  than  the  sulphovinic ;  it  decompose* 
alt  salts  of  organic  acids  ;  its  own  salts  are  all  soluble  and  crystallizablei 
and  sustain  a  heat  of  460°  without  decomposition. 

If  a  jar  of  olefiant  gas,  c,  be  inverted  in  the  pneumatic  trough,  over  a 
capsule,  &,  as  in  the  figure,  and  bubbles  of  chlorine  be  passed  ttp  into  it, 

Iboth  gases  disappear,  and  a  heavy  oily  liquid  collects 
in  the  capsule,  the  formation  of  which  gave  to  the  gas 
its  common  name  of  Olefiant  Gas,  In  this  proceas 
a  quantity  of  gas  is  totally  decomposed,  and  muriatic 
acid  is  evolved  in  great  quantity,  but  the  oil  results 
from  the  direct  union  of  the  chlorine  and  etherene^ 
its  formula  being  CtH,Cl,.  I  will  name  it  CUar~ 
etherene,  but  it  is  called  the  Oil  of  ike  DuUh  Chemuta, 
^  as  it  was  first  formed  by  the  members  of  a  acientifie 
association  in  Holland.  When  quite  pure  it  is  coU 
ourless,  of  a  sweet  ethereal  odour.  Its  specific  gravity  =1-25  ;  it  boits 
at  160°  ;  it  burns  with  a  greenish  flame,  giving  off  muriatic  acid  ;  tbe 
specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  S42I,  Exposed  to  an  excess  of  chlorioer 
it  is  decomposed,  hydrogen  being  removed,  and  replaced  by  chlorine ;  a 
volatile  oily  liquid,  C,HiCi(,  and  ultimately  teiqiUhioride  of  Carbon,  C« 
Cl«  are  produced. 

The  chlor-etherene  is  not  decomposed  by  a  watery  sclutioD  ot  potash  ; 
but  if  it  be  dissolved  in  aa  alcoholic  solution  of  that  alkali,  and  ■ 
warmed,  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed,  and  a  peculiar  body  proa 
whose  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula  C^H^l.  This  subs 
is  gaseous ;  of  a  garlic  odour,  burning  with  difficulty  with  n  smoky  tod 
flame  ;  its  specific  gravity  !s  3160.  It  is  evident  that  the  chl<»-etliereBa 
may  be  considered  ai  a  compound  of  this  gas  with  muriatic  acid,  C^H 
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CL+H.C1m  in  whibh  case  the  action  of  the  potash  is  easily  explained. 
This  gas  itself  is  supposed  to  be  a  chloride  of  the  same  carbohydrogen 
as  is  the  basis  of  acetic  acid  and  aldehyd,  (Cfi^y  or  Acetyl ;  and  the  de- 
fiant gas,  on  this  view,  is  Hydruret  of  Acetyl  CfH^+H.,  or  Ac*H.  The 
farther  discussion  of  this  opinion  will  be  reserved  for  another  place*  If 
the  gas,  CiHsCl.,  be  passed  over  perchloride  of  antimony,  it  combiner 
with  more  chlorine  and  forms  a  liquid,  which  boils  at  240°,  and  consists 
of  C4H^ls ;  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  this  is  decomposed  into 
muriatic  acid,  and  another  body,  also  liquid,  but  boiling  at  86°,  and  hav* 
ing  the  formula  C4H^l8.  By  contact  with  chlorine,  this  produces  the 
liquid  C4HgQl4,  noticed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  as  obtained  directly 
from  chlor-etherene,  and,  as  the  next  stage,  the  sesquichloride  of  carbon. 

If  a  mixture  of  olefiant  gas  and  vapour  of  ether  be  acted  oq  by  chlorine,  an  oily 
liquid  is  obtained,  which  boils  at  350^,  and  consists  of  C4H4 .  CIO. ;  it  is  called  Chlor- 
etheralt  but  is  properly  a  compound  of  aldehyd  and  the  chlor-etherene,  G4H4CI3-I- 
C4H4O8. 

Bromine  combines  with  olefiant  gas,  with  the  same  phenomena  as  chlorine,  and 
gives  rise  to  a  similar  series  of  compounds,  which*  it  is  consequently  unnecessary 
to  detail. 

Iodine  absorbs  olefiant  gas  abundantly,  and  forms  a  white  crystalline  substance, 
which  melts  at  180^,  and  may  be  sublimed  if  air  be  not  present.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  insohible  in  water ;  its  formula  is  G4HJ2,  but  the  products  of  its  decompo- 
sition are  not  similar  to  those  of  the  chkmne  compound. 

When  bichloride  of  platinum  is  dissolYed  in  alcohol,  a  very  complex  reaction  oc- 
curs, and  a  substance  is  produced  consisting  of  Pt.C1.4'C2H2.  Ttus  body  combines 
with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkahne  metals  to  form  double  salts.  On  Berzelius's  view, 
the  CsHs  being  a  compound  radical  {Elayl),  may  be  supposed  simply  to  replace  the 
second  atom  of  chlorine,  and  thus  form  an  EUyl-cklotide  of  platinum,  which  has 
the  same  power  of  forming  double  salts  as  the  ordinary  bichloride.  They  are  thus 
(Pt.+ELC1.)+K,01.  and  (Pt.+El.Cl.)+Na.Cl.,  6m. 

Of  the  Products  of  (he  Oxidation  of  Alcohol^  Aldehyd^  Hypoacelons 

Acid.-'Eq.  555-6  or  44'2. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  nitrous  ether,  that  by  the  ox* 
idation  of  alcohol  we  obtain  a  crowd  of  products,  as  aldehyd  and  acetic 
acid,  formic,  malic,  and  oxalic  acids ;  these  last  are  secondary  products 
of  the  too  violent  reaction,  and  the  result  of  the  true  oxidation  of  alco* 
hoi  is  found  to  be  aldehyd  or  acetic  acid,  according  to  the  point  at  which 
the  process  stops.  The  formation  of  acetic  acid  thus  directly  from  al- 
cohol constitutes  the  aeeUcfermeniation* 

Although  aldehyd  is  formed  when  nitric  acid  acts  on  alcohol,  yet,  from 
the  other  products  being  difficult  to  separate,  it  is  not  so  prepared ;  a 
large  quantity  of  it  is-  generated  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood, 
and  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  rectification  of  the  pyroxylic  spirit.  The 
most  ordinary  process  is  that  given  by  Liebis ;  six  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol 
with  four  of  water,  four  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  six  of  black  oxide  of  nian- 
ffanese,  are  to  be  distilled  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  the  product  col- 
boted  in  a  receiver  surrounded  with  melting  ice«  The  apparatus  de- 
scribed for  preparing  ether  (p.  542)  should  bo  employed.  The  process 
ii  completed  as  soon  as  the  materials  in  the  retort  cease  to  froth  up.  I 
have  found  a  purer  product  to  be  obtained  by  distilling,  at  a  very  gentle 
heat,  two  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  with  three  of  bichromate  of  potash,  three 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  six  of  water  ;  the  last  two  being  previously  mixed 
and  allowed  to  cool.  To  obtain  the  aldehyd  absolutely  pure,  it  is  to  be 
combined  with  ammonia^  and  the  crystallized  aldehyd^ammoma  decom- 
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poded  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  disdlled  in  a  .WBter«bath  at  130^  with  tbfr 
greatest  care,  and  rectified  over  fiised  chloride  of  calcionu 

Aldehyd  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  but  suffixsatiog  odour  ; 
it  boils  at  71^  ;  it  is  lighter  than  water ;  it  mixes  with  water,  alcohoC 
and  ether ;  it  is  neutral  and  inflammable,  bnnung  with  a  blue  flame ;  In 
contact  with  oxidizing  agents,  it  is  changed  into  acetic  acid,  passing 
through  an  intermediate  state  of  Aidekgdic  Add,    On  this  fiict  is  found* 
ed  its  most  characteristic  property ;  if  any  liquor  containing  aldehyd  be 
added  to  a  solution  of  the  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  and  gently  heau 
ed,  the  silver  is  deposited  as  a  brilliant  metallic  film,  lining  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  like  a  mirror,  and  in  the  liquor  is  found  aldehydate  of  silver  ; 
if  to  this  potash  be  added,  oxide  of  silver  precipitates,  and  on  boiling  for 
a  moment,  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  metallic  silver,  and  acetate  of 
potash  is  formed.     From  the  composition  of  aldehyd,  these  changes  are 
at  once  explained.     It  is  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  two  atoms  of  hy. 
diogen  from  alcohol,  wMch  are  carried  away,  as  water,  by  the  oxygen 
supplied ;  its  formula  is  heftice  C4H40t :  now,  in  contact  with  Ag.O.,  il 
forms,  first,  aldehydic  acid,  CJUJd^  and  metallic  silver,  and  then  C4H40t 
with  Ag«0,  gives  hydrated  acetic  acid,  C4H4O4,  and  another  quantity  of 
silver.     The  formation  of  acetic  acid  from  alcohol  consists,  therefore,  in 
two  stages ;  first,  the  abstraction  of  hydrogen,  by  which  aldehyd  is  form* 
ed,  and,  second,  the  addition  of  oxygen,  by  which  acetic  acid  is  produced. 
When  aldehyd  is  heated  in  a  solution  of  potash,  this  becomes  brown, 
and  by  an  acid  a  solid  brown  substance  separates,  which  is  fusible,  and 
possesses  many  properties  of  a  resin.    This  also  is  a  very  distinctive 
character  of  aldehyd.  ^ 

When  long  kept,  aldehyd  undergoes  an  isomeric  change  into  two 
bodies,  one  liquid,  EkUdehydf  the  other  solid,  MeUMehyd;  they  hav^tho 
same  formula  as  aldehyd,  G4H4O,,  but  differ  in  all  their  properties. 

The  general  characters  of  aldehyd  show  that  it  contains  the  same  rad* 
ical  as  acetic  acid,  Acetyl^  C4HS  or  Ac,  combined  with  oxygen ;  it  is, 
therefore,  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Acetyly  Ac.0.+Aq.:=C|H40f ;  it  has  be«i 
called,  also,  Hypoacetoue  Acid,  for  it  is  capable  of  perfectly  neutraliainj^ 
ammonia.  Its  compound  with  ammonia  is,  indeed,  very  remarkable  ; 
it  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  aldehyd  in  ether,  and  passing  ammo- 
niacal gas  into  the  liquor ;  the  aldehyiLammimia,  being  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  ether,  crystallizes  as  it  forms  in  large  hexagonal  plateA,  whicn 
are  very  brilliant  and  colourless.  Their  solution  in  water  soon  decom- 
poses, becoming  brown,  and  exhaling  an  animal  smell.  The  dry  ciystaUi 
^=1  may  be  fbsed  and  sublimed  without  alteration ;  their 

W  formula  is  O4HSO.+H.O. .  N.H.. 

^..^>|k^^^  Aldehyd  is  formed  al«K»  by  the  direct  action  of  the 

Jr       I   ^v      air  on  alcohol ;  this  may  be  fiidlitated  very  much  by 
/  \    means  of  spongy  platina,  which  contains  much  oxy* 

gen  condensed  in  its  pores,  bat  the  process  is  of  noore 
interest  in  consequence  of  another  body  which  then 
forms,  and  which  cannot  be  otherwise  generated  ;  it 
is  Aeetal,  To  prepare  it,  a  large  bcJUglass  is  ta* 
ken,  open  above,  and  standing  in  a  baam,  so  aup# 
ported  as  to  allow  the  air  inside  to  be  frequently  re« 
newed,  as  in  the  figure ;  through  the  top  passes  the 
tube  ot  a  small  funnel,  a,  under  which  is  a  vatdK 
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gkis,  hf  wkb  a  layer  of  pkaina  black  (p.  407).  into  the  fUnnel  strong 
alcohol  is  poured*  so  that  from  time  to  time  a  drop  falls  into  the  watch- 
glass  ;  being  thus  presented  to  oxygen  in  a  favourable  condition,  it  is 
decomposed,  and  aldehyd,  acetic  acid,  and  aeetal  are  formed.  These 
liquids  are  vaporized  by  the  heat  evolved,  but  condense  on  the  sides 
of  the  bell-glass,  and,  flowing  down,  collect  in  the  basin  underneath* 
By  processes  detailed  in  the  systematic  works,  the  aeetal  is  purified* 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  200^ ;  its  odour  is  agreeable ;  its  for. 
mula  is  CgH^Ob,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  aldehyd  and  ether, 
C4HA+C4H,0. 

The  Aldehydic  Acid — Acetous  Acid — as  already  noticed,  is  formed  by 
the  partial  oxidation  of  aldehyd ;  but  it  appears  to  be  produced  also  under 
the  circumstances  of  slow  coinbustion,  described  in  p.  179,  along  with 
acetic  and  formic  acids*  It  is  obtained  pure  by  decomposing  its  silver 
salt  by  sulphuret  of  hydrogen,  forming  a  liquor  of  an  agreeably  acid 
taste. 

Of  Acetic  Acid.     Fm^ar.— Eq.  755*0  or  61 -2. 

As  all  alcoholic  liquors  are  liable  to  undergd  spontaneous  decomposi* 
tion,  and  form  vinegar,  this  acid  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages 
tat  produced  by  the  acetous  fermentation ;  Its  origin  was,  however,  long 
wrapped  in  obscurity,  for  the  complex  constitution  of  the  fermented 
liquors,  in  which  it  was  ordinarily  produced,  prevented  the  simple  aa* 
ture  of  the  change  from  being  understood.  It  is  now  fu^y  established, 
that  the  change  from  alcohol  to  acetic  acid  consists  simply  in  the  remo* 
val  of  two  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol,  and  addition  of  two 
atoms  of  oxygen ;  these  actions  not  being  simultaneous,  but  successive, 
and  aklehyd  being  the  intermediate  product,  thus : 

Alcohd,  GiJS^On,  and  Aldehyd,  C4H40^ 

Aldehyd,  CiHiOft.  Bydrated  Acetic  Acid,  C4H4O4. 

By  means  of  chromic  and  nitric  acids,  but  especially  by  the  platinum 
black  as  described  just  now,  this  reaction  may  be  carried  on  with  perfect 
accuracy  and  distinctness. 

But  if  we  place  ourselves  in  the  actual  condition  o^  practice,  the  the- 
ory of  the  acetous  fermentation  becomes  much  more  difficult ;  for  exactly 
as  a  pure  solution  of  grape-sugar  will  not  break  up  into  aksohol  and  car- 
bonic acid,  and  a  cause  of  disturbance  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
the  new  arrangement  of  its  particles  to  occur,  so  do  we  find  it  to  be  in 
changing  alcohol  into  acetic  acid.  Pure  alcohol,  whether  weak  or 
strong,  absorbs  no  oxygen  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  and  hence  forms 
DO  vinegar)  it  is  neces^ry  there  should  be  another  body  more  liable  to 
decomposition  (ferment),  which,  abstracting  oxygen  from  the  air  for  the 
purpose  of  its  own  decomposition,  may  confer  upon  the  molecules  of  al- 
oohol  such  instability  of  structure  as  will  admit  o^  and  cause  the  similar 
absorption  of  oxygen  by  them.  The  ferment,  in  decomposing,  evolves 
water  and  carbonic  acid ;  the  alcohol  evolves  water  only,  but  absorbs 
the  oxygen  from  the  air.  The  platinum  black,  in  the  process  that  has 
been  described,  supplies  the  place  of  the  ferment.  In  making  vinega^ 
from  malt  liquors  or  from  wme,  they  are  placed  in  hogsheads  partially 
full,  and  left  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  air,  according  to  circumstanoes* 
To  supply  oxygen,  the  air  must  have  access ;  but  if  the  air  were  very 
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lapidly  renewed,  a  lugs  quantity  of  the  vollitile  ddehyd  would  be  Gar> 
Tied  off.  These  soiutions  cootaia  abundaace  of  organic  matter,  proper 
Jbr  actibg  as  fermeDt ;  and  when  the  ferroentation  it  complete,  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  decomposition  collect  upoo  the  bottom  aoid  aides  of  the 
vats,  in  a  gelatinoiu  mass,  termed  moUieri. 

The  manuracture  or  wine  or  duU  Tioegar  by  tbe  old  process  of  Diere  psitisl  ex- 
posure to  the  air  in  vats  consumed  much  time,  aod  ia  slmoBt  superseded  by  tbe 
Gennan  method,  by  wbich  excellent  vinegar  may  be  made  in  thirty-six  hours.     A 
cask  is  to  be  filled,  bb  in  tbe  figure,  with  wood  shavings,  and 

I  dosed  at  tbe  tiqi  by  a  pan,  i,  tbe  bottom  ol  which  is  pejorated 
with  a  nomber  of  small  botes,  through  which  abort  threads  are 
passed,  to  bring  down  the  liquid  more  rapidly.  Tbe  shavings, 
before  being  used,  are  well  steeped  in  vinegar,  which  is  it^lf 
one  of  the  most  active  fennenls.  Below,  at  c  c,  is  a  circle  of 
boles  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  t)y  which  the  air  may  enter. 
which  then  escapes  above  by  a  nomber  of  tubes,  which  pass 
through  the  pan,  and  are  left  while  Id  tbe  figure.  If  now  we  take 
a  spirit  contaioiog  about  one  part  of  proof  spirit  to  four  of  water, 
and,  having  mixed  with  it  T»rt"i  *>f  honey  or  yeast,  pour  it 
into  the  pan  above,  it  trickles  down  tlie  oriftoes  by  the  threads, 
and,  spresding  over  the  shavings,  has  its  surface  enormously  extended.  It  absoibe 
oxygen  tct?  r^iidiy,  and,  having  been  wanned  to  stKUt  76°  belbre  being  poured  in. 
its  temperature  soon  rises  to  100°;  Ukeioterior  being  so  hot,  a  current  of  air  is  es- 
tablished Ihroogh  the  vessels,  by  which  a  constant  supply  of  oxygen  is  kept  op. 
.According  as  the  liquid  passes  doFO,  it  escapes  Ihrou^  the  pipe  at  the  bottom,  and 
is  collected  in  tbe  vessel  a;  when  it  has  psssed  throngh  three  or  four  times,  it  is 
fiNiDd  to  be  converted  into  excellent  vin^ar,  and  the  whole  time  occapied  is  tmlf 
between  twenty-four  and  thirty-six  hours. 

The  manulactm^  of  vin^ar  by  the  distillation  of  wood  will  be  described  in  an- 
other place. 

Tbe  vinegar  of  commerce  has  frequently  its  pungency  and  acidity  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  acrid  herbs,  aa  capsicum,  and  by  sulphuric 
acid.  To  obtain  it  free  from  these  impurities,  it  is  rcdislilted.  Aa,  how- 
ever, its  volatility  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  water,  it  cannot  be  con- 
centrated in  that  way,  and  hence  the  strong  acetic  acid  must  be  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  its  salts  by  a  stronger  acid.  For  this  purpose, 
one  part  of  acetate  of  soda,  which  has  been  dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  is  to 
be  distilled  wilh  two  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  so  much  heat  is  evolved  by 
the  mixture,  that  a  quantity  of  the  acetic  acid  dislila  over  aponianeously, 
and  to  complete  the  decomposition  only  a  very  moderate  heat  need  be  ap- 
plied. Inthiaproces9,S.O,+Aq.  and  Na.O.-f.C,H,0,  give  S.O,-fNa.O. 
and  C,H,Og-t- Aq.  The  acid  which  passes  over  generally  contains  sonie 
sulphurous  acid,  arising  from  its  secondary  action  on  the  oil  of  vitriol; 
in  order  to  separate  this,  it  is  rectified  over  some  peroxide  of  lead,  with 
which  the  sulphurous  acid  forms  sulphate  of  lead.  The  liquid  acetic 
acid  which  distils  is  then  to  be  exposed  to  a  cold  of  about  23°,  and  the 
crystals  which  form  are  to  be  separated  from  the  liquid  portion ;  these 
crystals  are  the  Prolohydrate  of  Acetic  Acid,  and  in  its  most  concentrated 

Acetic  acid  may  be  prepared  also  by  distilling  acetate  of  lead  with  oil 
of  vitriol,  or  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  acetate  of  copper :  by  this 
last  method  an  acid  is  obtained  {radical  vinegar]  of  an  agreeable  aromat- 
ic odour,  from  an  admixture  of  Acetotte.  The  acetate  of  potash  is  pre. 
scribed  by  the  Dublin  Fharmacopmia ;  but,  as  acetate  of  soda  is  found 
abundant  and  cheap  in  commerce,  it  is  now  exclusively  employed. 

The  HydnUed  Aatie  Acid,  when  free  from  any  excess  of  water,  crvS' 
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tallizes  at  50^  in  large  white  plates,  which  do  not  again  become  liquid 
until  heated  above  60° ;  it  is  hence  called  Glacial  Acetic  Acid;  its  odour 
is  very  characteristic  and  pungent ;  its  taste  caustic ;  it  blisters  the  skin ; 
it  mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  dissolves  camphor  and  essen- 
tial oils,  which  solution  constitutes  the  aromatic  vinegar  of  the  shops. 
When  liquid,  its  sp.  gr,  is  1*063 ;  but  its  specific  gravity  does  not  indi- 
cate its  strength,  as  it  increases  according  as  water  is  added  until  it  be- 
comes 1*078,  which  is  that  of  an  acid  containing  84*6  per  cent.,  or  three 
atoms  of  water ;  being  a  definite  compound,  C^HjO^+H^O.+fl  Aq*  On 
farther  dilution,  the  sp.  gr«  again  diminishes,  and  an  acid  containing  64 
per  cent,  of  water  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*068,  the  same  as  that  of  the  most 
concentrated  acid.  The  strength  of  any  acetic  acid  may,  however,  be 
very  simply  found  by  immersing  in  it  a  weighed  piece  of  white  marble, 
and  weighing  it  again  when  the  acid  has  been  completely  neutralized ; 
the  loss  of  weight  gives  pretty  accurately  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  as 
the  atomic  weight  of  Ca.O.  •  C.Og  (50*5)  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  (Hf 
CfHsOy  (51*2) ;  of  course,  if  the  acetic  acid  be  not  pure,  this  method 
cannot  be  employed. 

The  formula  of  hypothetic  dry  acetic  acid  is  CfHsOa,  and  its  equiva- 
lent =61*2.     The  acetate  of  Water,  C4H8O8+ Aq.,  consists  of     ■ 

4  eqaivalents  of  carbon,      =34*20    .    .    40*20 
4  "  hydrogen,  =  400    .    .      6*64 

4  '*  oxygen,     =82'00    .    .    58-16 

6020  10000 

The  hydrated  acetic  acid  boils  at  240°.  The  specific  gravity  of  its 
vapour  is  2278,  and  is  anomalous  as  showing  that  its  equivalent  volume 
is  3,  in  place  of  4  or  2,  as  occurs  with  almost  all  other  organic  bodies. 

The  products  of  the  decomposition  of  acetic  acid  by  chlorine  and  by 
bases  will  be  hereafter  noticed ;  with  powerfully  oxidizing  bodies  it  yields 
formic,  oxalic,  and  carbonic  acids. 

Acetic  acid  is  recognised  by  its  peculiar  odour  and  its  volatility ;  it 
reddens  litmus  powerfully;  its  solutions  ard^ precipitated  by  the  nitrates 
of  silver  and  of  black  oxide  of  mercury,  giving  white  crystalline  salts, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  But  even  strong  solutions  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  salts  of  lead  or  barytes.  It  combines  with  all  bases  form- 
ing salts,  of  which  none  are  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  generally  very 
soluble  and  easily  crystallized.  The  most  important  of  these  acetates 
will  now  be  described. 

Acetate  of  Potash^  E.O.  .  C4H9O8,  is  formed  by  neutralizing  acetic 
acid  by  means  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash.  The  solution  is  generally 
evaporated  at  once  to  dryness,  and  the  salt  fused  at  a  dull  red  heat,  in 
order  to  obtain  it  quite  white.  It  forms,  on  cooling,  a  foliated  mass, 
greasy  to  the  feel.  From  its  concentrated  solution  it  may  be  obtained, 
also,  in  delicate  crystals.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  dissolves  copiously 
in  alcohol. 

Acetate  of  Soda^  Na.O.  .  C4H40,+6  Aq.,  may  be  obtained  in  the 
same  way  as  acetate  of  potash,  but  is  made  on  the  large  scale  in  purify, 
ing  the  rough  wood-vinegar.  The  impure  acetate  of  litne,  obtained  by 
neutralizing  the  pyroligneous  liquors  with  chalk,  is  decomposed  by  6^ 
thnes  its  weight  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda.  These  are  in  the  pro- 
portion  of  two  equivalents  of  Glauber's  salt,  as  but  one  half  of  the  quaik- 
tity  added  is  decomposed  by  the  acetate  of  lime.    It  answers  still  better 
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to  nentralize  the  acid  liquors  by  sulphnret  of  lodium,  prepared  b;  toait. 
ing  Glauber's  nit  with  small  coal,  as  for  making  soda-asb  (p.  488). 

When  purified  by  soccessive  crystallizations,  the  acetate 

h  of  soda  forma  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  bs  t,  v,  in  the  figure, 

r  \  with  many  secondary  planes,  as  ct,  e,  o.     These  conlain  six 

'  A  atoms  q(  water.     It  is  permanent  in  the  air;  stduble  in 

J  three  parts  of  cold  and  in  one  of  boiling  water;  ai  a  red 

|y  heat  it  melts.    Its  principal  use  is  in  the  preparatioo  of 

'    aoetic  acid. 

Aeelatt  of  Ban/ut,  Bs.O.  .  O^Wit.  is  fbimed  b;  neatnUiring  aoetn  acid  wilh 

enboiute  of  barjoea  or  solphuret  of  bariam.    It  ciTatallaes  in  oblique  ibomUc 

prianu ;  hj  heal  il  ia  complstelj  dsoompoaed  into  cartKtoaie  of  baiTles  and  aceuxw 

[Ba.O. .  C.Oi  and  CiHjO.i. 

Acttate  oj  Linu  ia  made  On  the  lai^  scale,  Imt  in  a  tci;  impnre  fimn,  aa  dm 
stage  in  the  procow  of  purifying  the  wood- vinegar.  Wlien  pure,  it  crystdliiei  in 
~~"~i,  whicta  do  net  d^uaaoe.    It  ia  deeompoaed  by  beat  in  the  samewair  >* 


(he  piecediog 
AcetaU  oJ 


icetaU  0/  Alumina  ia  of  conaiderable  technical  importance,  from  iia 
use  as  a  mordaia  in  dyeing.  It  is  formed  by  mixing  solutions  of  alum 
and  of  acetate  of  lead  when  to  be  employed  in  lite  arts.  The  aolutioa 
thea  cootaitu  much  acetate  of  potash.  To  obtain  it  pure,  the  sioiple 
sulphate  of  alumina  should  be  decomposed  by  acetate  of  barytes.  ErBp- 
orated  at  a  very  gentle  heSt,  it  dries  into  a  transparent  gummy  mau; 
but  if  boiled,  acetic  acid  passes  off,  and  a  baric  acetate  of  Alumina  is  de- 
posited aa  a  white  powder.  This  effect  is  produced  also  by  contact  with 
linen  or  cotton  cloth,  the  acetic  acid  becoming  free.  A  piece  of  calico 
is  thus  moniatited  uniformly  by  immersioa  in  a  bath  of  acetate  of  aluntiiia. 
and  then  dried  at  about  80°,  or  il  ia  mordanted  partially,  so  ae  sub»- 
quently  to  form  a  coloured  pattern,  by  being  printed  with  the  solution  1^ 
this  salt,  thickened  with  gum  or  starch,  in  oroer  that  it  may  not  spread; 
on  being  then  dried  by  passing  over  warm  cylinders,  the  acetic  aciil 
passes  off,  and  the  alumina  fixes  itself  upon  the  tissue. 
ActtaU  0/  Zinc,  Zo.O.  .  CiHsOrfS  Aq.  Metric  tino  dissOlTea  in  acetic  acid, 
eTolviog  bydrogen;  but  tlus  salt  iagenerallj  pr^taredbjiniiinf 
solotioiis  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulpbate  of  zinc,  and  separatiiil 
the  sulphate  of  lead  which  is  foimed  bj  filtration.  On  erapoia- 
V  ting  tbe  solution,  the  acetate  of  Tine  crystallizca  in  briHiant,  soft. 
J  hexagonal  rhombic  tatilea,  aa  in  the  Sgure,  of  vrtiich  t,  a  aie  pn- 
7  maij,  and  m  a  saeoDdaiy  lace.  TbBj  are  onalterable  in  the  lifi 
bat  ver;  soluble  in  water.  When  boiled  witb  akobcd,  a  Unc 
acetate  of  Zinc  piecipiXMea.SZa.O.+CtlUDt.  A  sdulionoftlut 
salt  ia  coDipletely  decomposed  by  sulphuret  of  hydrogen. 

PTotoacttate  of  Iran. — Fe.O.  .  G4Hs0j.  This  ^t,  which  may  be  prepared  by  do- 
BOlring  protoainphnret  of  iron  in  acetic  acid,  fonni  a  ootourieas  BOhitioa,  which 
ylalda,  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  pale  green  prisms,  wbicli  attract  oxygee  wiib 
great  avidity.  It  cannot  be  ronned  by  decompoain^  protosulpbale  of  iron  by  ica- 
tate  of  lead,  aa  only  a  portion  tiS  the  lead  aalt  precipitates  until  the  iron  beconM 
peroxidized. 

Seaquiacetate  of  Iron,  FcjOj  +  8(C4H,0,),  is  prepared  1^  dtssolring  reo 
oxide  of  iron  in  acetic  acid,  or  by  decomposing  red  sulphate  of  iron  witli 
acetate  of  barytes.  It  forms  a  brownish  red  solution,  which,  when  boil- 
ed, gives  off  acetic  acid,  and  oxide  of  iron  separates.  By  very  cautious 
evaporation,  a  dark  red  gummy  mass  may  be  obtained,  which  redisstJve) 
in  cold  water.  It  thus  resembles  cioaely  acetate  of  alumina,  and,  like  il, 
serves  in  dyeing  as  a  mordant,  to  fix  upon  the  cloth  oxide  of  iron,  wita 
which  the  colouring  matters  may  combine ;  being  roughly  prepared  by 
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digeetiog  old  iron  in  the  impure  acetic  acid  from  wood,  it  is  commonly 
termed  FyroHgnUe  of  Iron. 

A  imcltird  of  AcetaU  of  Iron  is  employed  in  medicine,  which,  as 
directed  by  the  Dublin  PharmacopGua,  is  formed  by  triturating  together 
protosulphate  of  iron  and  acetate  of  potash,  and  digesting  in  alcohol ;  in 
order  tikat  the  solution  shall  have  the  rich  wine-red  colour  which  is  re- 
quired, the  mixture  of  the  sahs  should  he  left  for  a  little  time  pasty,  so  as 
to  absorb  oxygen,  and  there  should  be  present  an  excess  of  acetate  of 
potash.  The  iron  is  present  in  these  tinctures  as  black  oxide.  If  too 
much  sesquioxide  be  formed,  the  solution  decomposes  very  easily,  red 
oxide  of  iron  separating,  and  acetic  ether  and  aldehyd  being  produced. 
If  the  protoxide  be  present  in  excess,  the  colour  is  a  brownish  yellow, 
and  the  preparation  is  liable  to  spoil  when  oxygen  has  subsequently  ac- 
cess to  it.  Although  the  acetate  of  pota^  does  not  form  a  true  double 
salt  in  this  case,  yet  it  gives  much  greater  stability  to  the  acetates 
of  iron. 

Acetates  of  Lead, — Acetic  acid  forms,  with  oxide  of  lead,  four  well- 
characterized  ealt84 

Noulral  AceUUe  of  Lead.  Sugw  of  Leady  Pb.O,  .  C4H,Oa+8  Aq., 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  litharge,  or  white  lead,  in  acetic  acid,  of  which 
a  slight  excess  should  be  used.     The  liquors  yield  by  evaporation  right 

rhombic  prisnis  with  dihedral  summits,  as  in  the 
figure,  which  are  very  bright  and  colourless; 
their  taste  is  sweet  and  astringent ;  the  solution 
in  water  reddens  litmns,  but  turns  sirup  of  vio^ 
lets  green.  In  very  dry  air  they  efHoresce; 
when  heated  to  180°  they  undefgo  aqueous  fa- 
sion,  but,  having  lost  their  water  of  crystalli- 
zation, become  solid  again.  The  dry  salt  thus 
obtained  Aises  again  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  without  blackening, 
is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid,  acetone,  and  sesquibasic  acetate  of 
lead,  which  remains,  d(Pb.O.  .  C4Hs03)  giving  C.Os  with  CgHO.  and 
SPb.O.  +2C4H8O,. 

-  This  neutral  salt  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol ;  it  is  very  pois'  xnis ;  the 
antidote  to  it  is  Glauber's  or  Bpsom  salt,  which  forms  insolu'.^e  sulphate 
of  lead. 

Seeqmbam  Acetate  of  l€iuf.--3Pb.O.+2G4H,08.  This  salt,  which 
is  formed  as  just  described,  dissolves  in  water,  -and  the  sirupy  solution 
crystallizes  in  pearly  hexagonal  plates ;  its  solution  reacts  alkaline. 

Tribasic  Acetate  of  Lead. — dPb.O. +C4HSO3.  When  ammonia  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  so  as  to  render  it  strongly 
alkaline,  it  does  not  combine  with  it  as  with  most  other  metallic  salts, 
but  acetate  of  ammonia  and  tribasic  acetate  of  lead  are  formed ;  it  may 
also  be  prepared  by  boiling  together  six  parts  of  crystallized  acetate  of 
lead,  seven  of  litharge,  and  thirty  of  water.  This  solution,  known  in 
pharmacy  as  Extractum  Satttmiy  gives,  by  evaporation,  a  mass  of  fine 
crystal  line  needles;  it  reacts  powerfully  alkaline;  it  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

Sexbasie  Acetate  of  Leady  6Pb.O.+C4HsO^  is  precipitated  when  a 
solution  of  neutral  acetate  is  added  to  a  great  excess  of  water  of  ammo- 
nia ;  it  is  formed,  also,  when  acetic  acid  acts  on  metallic  lead  with  access 
of  air,  and  is  hence  generally  present  in  the  Cen^se  of  commerce.    (See 
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p.  401.)    It  forms  minute  feathery  crystals  when  deposited  from  boiliiig 
water,  in  which  it  is  sUghtly  soluble. 

All  these  basic  acetates  of  lead  are  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid, 
giving  neutral  acetate  and  carbonate  of  lead. 

Acetates  of  Copper* — ^The  acetate  of  the  suboxide  of  copper  is  not 
important ;  there  are  four  acetates  of  the  black  oxide. 

Neutral  Achate  of  Copper.    DisUlkd  Verdigria,  Cu.O.  •  C4HaOs+ Aq^ 
^^.^s^^        is  prepared  by  dissolving  verdigris  in  acetic  acid*    It  fomw 
/<^^!C^^^    oblique  rhombic  prisms,  as  in  the  figure,  where  i,thu  are 
""^l-"^     **^  primary,  and  6,  e  secondary  faces  of  a  fine  deep  green  col- 
our.    It  crystallizes  in  another  form  with  five  atoms  of 
water :  these  crystals  are  blue^  like  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  when  heated  to  86®,  give  off  4  Aq.,  and  change  into 
the  common  green  crystals;  it  effloresces  gradually  ia 
the  air ;  when  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  gives  a  mixture 
of  acetic  acid  and  acetone ;  in  the  air  it  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  bright 
green  flame. 

If  a  solution  of  this  salt  be  mixed  with  sugar  or  honey,  and  heated,  il 
deposites  a  green  powder  of  carbonate  of  copper,  which  changes  into 
minute  crystals  of  the  orange«red  suboxide :  the  liquor  contains  then 
abundance  of  formic  acid. 

Btbaeic  Acetate  of  Copper.  Feri^gm.  —  2Cu.O.+C4H,0,+6  Aq. 
This  salt  is  manufisictured  in  wine  countries  by  stratifying  plates  of 
copper  alternately  with  the  residual  stalks  and  pulp  of  the  grapes  that 
have  passed  into  acetous  fermentation ;  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  the  mass 
being  occasionally  turned  over  and  moistened,  to  give  access  to  air,  the 
plates  of  copper  become  covered  with  a  crystalline  crust  of  basic  acetate ; 
this  is  scraped  off,  made  into  a  paste  with  vinegar,  and  put  into  moulds, 
where  it  ia  allowed  to  dry ;  the  mass  so  formed  contains  all  the  basic 
salts  mixed  together.  In  this  country  it  is  prepared  by  stratifying  cop* 
per  plates  with  cloths  steeped  in  pyroligneous  acid.  When  pure,  the 
bibasic  acetate  is  of  a  fine  blue  colour ;  it  is  decomposed  by  water  into 
the  insoluble  tribasic  acetate,  and  the  soluble  sesqutbasic  acetate  of  cop- 
per, which  forms  a  pale  blue  solution,  whence  it  may  be  precipitated  in 
crystalline  scales  by  alcohol. 

TrUfosic  Acetate  of  Copper,  SCu.O.+C4flfii+2  Aq.,  remains  as  an 
insoluble  residue  when  v,erdigris  is  treated  with  water,  or  by  digesting  a 
solution  of  neutral  acetate  with  oxide  of  copper.  It  is  a  clear  green 
powder,  which  detonates  feebly  when  heated.  For  Emerald  Greeth  ^^ 
p.  456. 

Acetate  of  Black  Oxide  of  Merctsry,  Hg.Oa+CtHsOa,  may  be  formed 
by  mixing  boiling  solutions  of  acetate  of  potash  and  subnitrate  of  mer- 
cury, and  filtering  rapidly.  On  cooling,  it  is  deposited  in  brilliant  white 
crystalline  scales,  which  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  Acetate  of  the  Red  Oxide  is  very  soluble  in  wa^ 
ter,  and  does  not  crystallize. 

Acetate  of  Silver,  Ag.O.  .  Cfifi^f  is  formed  by  mixing  boiling  solib> 
tions  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  acetate  of  potash,  and  filtering  the  liquor 
while  very  hot.  On  cooling,  it  crystallizes  in  pearly  while  needlea, 
which  are  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  These  last  salts 
serve  as  tests  for  the  acetic  acid  in  liquids. 

Acetate  ofAmmoma,  N.HJO.  •  Cfifi^  is  prepared  by  passing  amnoo* 
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niacal  gas  over  the  crystalline  hydrate  of  acetid  acid,  or  by  heating 
moderately  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  acetate  of  potash  and  of  sal 
ammoniac.  >  The  acetate  of  ammonia  sublimes  mixed  \irith  a  little  free 
acetic  acid  ;  it  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  are  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  water ;  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  loses  ammonia,  and  appears  to 
form  an  acid  salt ;  its  solution  in  water,  prepared  by  neutralizing  distilled 
vinegar  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  used  in  medicine  by  the  name  of 
Spirit  of  Mindererus  ;  in  its  original  form,  when  the  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, obtained  by  the  distillation  of  bones  {aaU  of  hatUiywnC^^  and  which 
contained  empyreumatic  animal  oil,  was  used,^  it  was  a  much  more  pow- 
erful medicinal  agent  than  when  prepared,  as  now,  with  pure  carbonate 
of  ammonia. 

Acetate  of  Ether.  Acetic  Eiheri  C4HsO.+C4HiOa,  is  prepared  by 
distilling  16  parts  of  dry  sugar  of  lead,  4^  of  alcohol,  and  6  of  oil  of 
vitriol ;  the  product  should  be  rectified  over  some  lime  to  remove  free 
acetic  acid.  This  ether  is  colourless,  and  very  inflammable ;  it  boils  at 
165° ;  it  is  lighter  than  water ;  it  is  remarkable  for  being  isomeric  with 
aldehyd,  their  per  cent,  composition  being  the  same,  but  the  sp.  gr.  of 
the  vapour  of  acetic  ether  (3068)  is  doul^le  that  of  aldehyd  (1531). 

Products  of  the  Decomposition  of  Acetic  Acid  ly  HeaL 

A.  Of  PyrocLcetic  Spirit,    Acetone, 

When  acetate  of  lime  or  barytes  is  heated  to  redness,  the  acetic  acid 
is  completely  decomposed,  an  earthy  carbonate  remaining,  and  a  volatile 
inflammable  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  distilling  over,  C4 
HsOs  separating  itself  into  C.O^  and  CgHgO.  The  metallic  acetates  are 
similarly  decomposed,  but  the  products  are  not  so  pure.  This  liquid, 
for  which  I  shall  retain  the  name  Acetone^  is  formed  also  abundantly 
when  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid  is  passed  through  a  tube  containing- 
charcoal,  at  a  temperature  just  below  redness. 

Acetone  is  colourless,  and  lighter  than  water ;  it  burns  with  a  lumin- 
ous flame ;  it  boils  at  132° ;  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  2023. 
When  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  it  is  totally  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  and  marsh  gas,  C3H3O.  and  H.O.  producing  CsH^  and  COg.  When 
treated  by  oxidizing  agents,  as  permanganate  of  potash,  or  bichromate  of 
potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  totally  converted  into  acetic  acid. 

With  sulphuric  acid,  acetone  yields  a  series  of  products  closely  analogous  to  those 
derived  from  alcohol,  but  still  presenting  such  characteristic  differences  as  induce 
;ne  to  look  upon  them  as  not  simply  extracted  from  acetone,  but  derived  from  its 
total  decomposition.  Thus  it  gives  a  hydrocarbon,  Mesitylene,  whose  formula  is 
CcH4,  and  also  an  ether,  Mesitie  Ether,  CeHsO.  With  sulphuric  acid,  this  forms  the 
Sulpkanusitie  and  Persulphomesitic  Acids,  which  are  remarkable,  as  the  sulphuric 
acid  retains  all  its  power  of  saturating  bases.  With  phosphoric  acid,  it  produces 
Phosphomesitic  Acid,  and  with  hypophosphorous  acid  a  very  remarkable  compound, 
whose  barytes  salt  has  the  formula  C6H50.-4-2Ba.O. .  P.O.  The  series  of  wine-alco- 
hol contains  no  similar  body.  The  mesitie  ether  combines  also  with  protochloride 
of  platinum. 

When  acetone  is  treated  with  chloride  of  phosphorus,  it  gives  phosphoric  acid 
and  CUorottUsiiic  Ether,  CsHsCl. ;  with  iodide  of  phosphorus  it  produces  lodomesitie 
Ether,  OtfHsI.  \  and,  when  acted  on  by  chlorine,  it  forms,  first,  the  Mesitie  Chloral,  of 
which  the  formula  is  CsHa .  Cl.O.,  and  subsequently  another  body,  also  a  heavy, 
oily  liquid,  CsH. .  CI2O. 

When  red  furties  of  hyponitroUs  acid  are  passed  into  acetone,  and  the  vessel  is 
kept  cool,  they  are  copiously  absorbed,  and,  on  adding  water,  a  dense  fluid  separ* 
ates,  which  is  Nitrous  Mesitie  Ether,  CcHsO.+N.Oa. 

By  anting  on  mesitylene,  CeH4,  with  nitric  acid,  a  heavy  liquid  is  produced, 
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whkk  is  termed  MeHHe  Alikkyd ;  its  foimula  is  CeHtO.-l-Aq.  Its  solution  in  alk^ 
line  liquors  becomes  brown  afler  some  timei  and  precipitates  most  salts  of  the 
heavy  metals.  By  cWorine,  tlie  mesitylene  is  converted  into  a  crystalline  body, 
soluble  in  ether,  and  separating  from  it  in  bHlliant  colourless  prisma.  Its  formula 
is  GeH^iCl.    I  have  termed  it  Chhride  of  PieUyl 

In  n^  original  examination  of  this  series  of  bodies,  I  looked  upon  acetone  as  aa 
alcohol  (Mtsitic  Alcohol),  C6H<^=(C9HftO.+Aq.)>  from  which  they  were  all  derived; 
but  I  do  not  now  consider  that  either  mesitylene  or  mesitic  ether  pre-exists  in  ace- 
tone.   The  intimate  nature  of  that  body  remains  yet  to  be  examined. 

&  Of  the  Bodies  of  the  Kacodyl  Series. 

When  equal  weights  of  acetate  of  potash  and  arsenious  acid  are  mix. 
ed  and  distilled  at  a  dull  red  heat,  a  dense  colourless  liquid  is  obtained, 
which  had  been  long  known  to  chemists  as  the  Fwning  Liquor  of  Cadet. 
The  admirable  researches  of  Bunsen  have  shown  that  it  is  an  oxide  of 
a  compound  radical,  which  he  has  succeeded  in  isolating,  and  which,  in 
the  variety  of  its  combinations,  and  the  influence  their  discovery  will 
doubtless  exercise  on  science,  ranks  with  cyanogen.  Nevertheless,  as 
they  are  not  of  practical  importance,  a  short  notice  of  them  will  suffice. 

The  Fuming  Liquor  of  Cadets  or  Alkarsine,  when  purified  from  acetone 
and  other  accidental  products  of  the  distillation,  is  colourless ;  much 
heavier  than  water.  It  freezes  at  — 9^,  and  boils  at  800°.  The  specific 
gravity  of  its  vapour  is  7180 ;  its  odour  is  excessively  disagreeable,  pro- 
voking weeping  and  nausea  ;  it  is  actively  poisonous  ;  in  contact  with 
the  air  it  fumes  very  much,  and  absorbs  oxygen  so  rapidly,  that  if  a  large 
surface  be  exposed,  it  takes  fire  spontaneously,  and  burns  with  a  large 
white  flame,  throwing  off  much  arsenious  acid.  Its  composition  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula  C4U4  •  As.O.,  and  in  all  the  combinations  which 
it  gives,  the  oxygen  alone  is  replaced.  Thus,  when  distilled  with  strong 
muriatic  acid,  a  dense  liquid  of  an  insupportable  odour  is  produced,  which 
gradually  changes  into  a  crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  CJig  .  A8.0. 
By  digesting  this  liquid  with  zinc  and  water,  in  a  vessel  kept  full  of  pure 
carbonic  acid,  chloride  of  zinc  is  formed,  and  the  radical  C4H6AS.  is  set 
free  ;  this  is  an  oily-looking,  heavy  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  taking 
fire  imn>ediately  on  contact  with  air.  This  is  the  Kacodyl^  and  as  its 
symbol  I  shall  adopt  that  used  by  Bunsen,  Ed.=C4HeAs.  The  atkar- 
sine  is  therefore  oxide  of  kacodyl,  Kd.O.,  and  the  body  formed  by  mu- 
riatic acid  is  the  chloride,  Kd.Cl.  The  iodide,  bromide,  sulphuret,  and 
cyanide  of  kacodyl,  may  be  formed  by  the  simple  process  of  distilling  al. 
karsine  with  the  corresponding  hydracids,  or  the  chloride  of  kacodyl  with 
the  iodides,  &c.,  of  potassium. 

When  alkarsine  is  distilled  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  or  when  chloride 
of  kacodyl  is  treated  with  water,  this  is  decomposed,  and  an  oxychloride 
obtained,  the  formula  of  which  is  Kd.O. -f  3 Kd.Cl.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner,  a  corresponding  oxybromide,  Kd.O.+SKd.Br.,  may  be  produced, 
and  an  oxyiodide. 

If  alcoholic  solutions  of  oxide  of  kacodyl  and  of  corrosive  sublimate  be 
mixed,  a  brilliant  white  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  crystallizes  therefrom  in  large  but  delicate  rhombic  tables,  of  a 
satiny  lustre.  It  is  a  direct  combination,  its  formula  being  Kd.O.+ 
2Hg.Cl.  A  precisely  similar  compound  is  formed  with  the  bromide  of 
mercury. 

When  alkarsine  is  exposed  to  the  air,  so  that  it  may  absorb  oxygen* 
but  not  burst  into  flame,  it  is  changed  totally  into  a  white  crystalline 
mass ;  at  the  same  time,  arsenious  acid  and  some  volatile  products  are 
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formed.  The  crystab  being  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  this 
liquor  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  dried  by  blotting-paper, 
and  recrystallized  from  alcohol.  The  substance  thus  obtained  is  termed 
jiUcargene ;  it  forms  large  oblique  prisms,  which  are  inodorous  and  taste- 
less ;  it  deliquesces  in  moist  air ;  it  combines  with  alkalies  and  metallic 
oxides^  forming  very  instable  compounds ;  it  melts  at  890^,  and  is  de. 
composed  by  a  stronger  heat.  By  deoxidizing  agents,  as  protochloride 
of  tin  or  phosphorous  acid,  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  alkarsine ;  it  is 
not  poisonous.  Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula  C4H7 .  As. 
O4,  or  Kd.Ot+Aq. ;  its  proper  name  is  therefore  KacodyUe  Jicid. 

C.  Cf  light  CarbureUed  Hydrogen,    Marsh  Gas, 

This  gas  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  almost  every  organic  sub- 
stance at  a  high  temperature.  Thus  it  exists  always  mixed  with  defi- 
ant gas,  in  the  coal  or  oil  gas  used  for  illumination.  It  may  be  formed 
by  passing  defiant  gas  through  a  red-hot  tube,  when  half  of  its  carbon  is 
deposited  and  its  volume  doubled.  It  is  produced,  also,  by  passing  the 
vapours  of  alcohol,  of  ether,  or  of  acetic  acid  through  bright  red-hot 
tubes  in  a  similar  manner. 

A  very  interesting  source  of  this  gas  is  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter  in  contact  with  water,  but  excluded  from  the  air.  By  assimila- 
ting the  elements  of  four  atoms  of  water,  the  lignine  breaks  up  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  this  gas,  CitHgO,  with  4H.0.  giving  6C.0t  and  6C.EIt. 
As  the  origin  of  the  great  deposites  of  coal  is  to  be  found  in  the  slow  de- 
composition of  submerged  forests  of  high  antiquity,  this  gas  was  then 
generated  in  large  quantity,  and,  being  subjected  to  enormous  pressure 
under  the  mineral  strata,  which  gradually  settled  on  the  vegetable  mass- 
es,  it  remained  infiltrated  through  the  coal,  probably  in  a  liquid  condi- 
tion. During  the  operations  of  mining,  when  this  great  pressure  is  re- 
moved, it  reassumes  its  gaseous  condition,  and,  mixing  with  the  air  of 
the  mine,  creates  the  danger  of  explosion,  against  which  the  genius  of 
Humphrey  Davy  provided  by  the  construction  of  his  safety-lamp  (see  p. 
183).  Under  the  name  of  Fire*dampf  this  gas  is  known  and  dreaded 
by  the  miners,  while  the  carbonic  acid,  which  results  simultaneously  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  wood,  and  is  known,  also,  from  its  fatal  effects 
when  breathed,  is  termed  Choke-damp. 

This  decomposition  of  wood  goes  on  in  every  muddy  ditch.  If  the 
mud  be  stirred,  numerous  gas  bubbles  will  be  seen  to  ascend,  and  when 
collected  will  be  found  to  consist  of  fire-damp  mixed  with  carbonic  acid ; 
hence  this  gas  has  got  the  name  of  Pond  or  Marsh  Gas.  It  is  obtained, 
however,  most  pure  by  the  decomposition  of  acetic  acid  by  hydrate  of 
potash.  About  equal  parts  of  acetate  of  potash  and  caustic  potash  are 
to  be  well  mixed,  and  heated  in  a  hard  glass  retort  nearly  to  redness. 
The  acetic  acid  and  water  are  simultaneously  decomposed,  C4H3O9  and 
H.O.  producing  2C.H2  and  20.0^.  This  last  remains  combined  with 
the  potash,  while  the  gas  which  passes  off  may  be  collected  over  water. 

It  is  colourless  and  transparent.  It  burns  with  a  yellow  flame,  pos- 
sessing but  little  illuminating  power ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  669 ;  its  formula  be- 
ing C.Hg,  and  consisting  of 

One  volume  of  carbon  vapour =843*0 

Four  volumes  of  hydrogen =275-2 

Forming  two  volumes  of  marsh  gas     ....      1118-2 

Of  which  one  weighs^  therefore       669*1 


564  chloral.<--<;hloroacbtic  acid* 


Or  it  may  be  oonsidered  as  oontaining  one  Tolume  of  olefiaat  gas  and  two  of  hydro* 

gen,  condensed  to  two,  (980-44>  137'6>^2=669. 

The  real  atomic  weight  of  the  marsh  gas  is  difficult  to  determiDe,  as 
it  does  not  form  any  well-defined  combinations.  There  is  reason  to 
suppose  it  to  be  GiHi*  When  acted  on  by  chlorine,  it  gives  muriatic 
acid  gas  and  bichloride  of  carbon  (p»  496),  which  has  been  already  no* 
ticed. 

Of  the  Action  of  Chlorine  on  Alcohol^  Aldehyd,  Acetic  Acid^  and  the  va^ 

rious  Kinds  of  Ethers. 

When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  alcohol  not  absolutely  anhydrous,  a  heavy 
oily  liquid  is  obtained,  known  as  heavy  Muriatic  Ether  or  Chlorine  Ether,  It  is  a 
mixture  of  several  substances  in  indeterminate  proportions. 

When  the  alcohol  is  anhydrous  and  the  gas  quite  dry,  the  action  is  definite,  aai 
gives  rise  to  a  remarkable  result.  Five  sixths  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol  are 
removed,  and  are  replaced  by  three  of  chlorine,  and,  after  the  evolution  of  a  laigo 
quantity  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  a  dense  oily  liquid  is  obtained,  to  which  the  name 
of  Chloral  has  been  given ;  its  formula  a  C4H. .  ClsOs.  The  first  operation  of  the 
chlorine  is  to  remove  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  alcohol 
to  the  state  of  aldebyd,  just  as  any  other  oxidizing  agent  should  have  done ;  tmt 
then  it  acts  on  the  hydrogen  of  the  radical,  acetyl,  and,  expelling  it,  takes  its  place, 
generating  a  new  compound  radical,  Acechlaryl,  C4GIS.  This  is  combined  with  oxy- 
gen and  water  in  chloral,  as  acetyl  is  in  ordinaiy  aldehyd ;  the  rational  foimula  of 
chloral  is  therefore  C4ClaO.-(-Aq. 

Chloral  combines  with  water,  forming  a  ciystalline  hydrate.  It  gradually  chao- 
ges  into  an  isomeric  porcellaneous-loolung  substance.  The  equivalent  change  of 
common  aldehyd  has  been  described  (p.  654).  When  chloral  is  acted  on  by  a 
solution  of  potash,  it  yields  formic  acid  and  chloroform,  G4H. .  CbOs  and  H.O.  giv- 
ing CsH.Qi  and  CsH.Cls. 

By  the  action' of  chlorine  on  aldehyd,  chloral  is  directly  formed. 

When  the  crystallized  acetic  acid  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  bright 
sunshine,  a  substance  is  formed  which  crystallizes  in  brilliant  rhombs,  and  pos- 
sesses strong  acid  properties ;  its  formula  is  C4H. .  C]s04.  It  is  formed  by  the 
replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  radical  acetyl  by  chlorine,  forming  thus  the 
Chloroacetic  Add,  C4ClsOt^Aq.  Its  salts  crystallize  with  facility,  and  have  great 
similarity  to  the  acetates.  When  the  chloroacetate  of  potash  is  heated  with  an  ex- 
cess of  potash,  it  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  chloroform ;  040130*  and 
H.O.  giving  20.08  and  OsH.01s.  This  reaction  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
common  acetate  of  potash,  the  chloroform  replacing  the  pond  gas. 

When  chlorine  acts  upon  sulphuric  ether,  a  remarkable  series  of  bodies  is  pro- 
duced ;  the  first  formed  is  a  dense  oily  liquor,  having  the  formula  C4H9 .  01,0., 
which,  by  contact  with  water  or  an  alkali,  is  decomposed  into  hydrochloric  and 
acetic  acids.  3(04Hs  .  ClsO.)  and  6H.0.  producing  6H.CL  and  3(04H30s).  This 
body  is  properly,  therefore,  Oxyehloride  of  Acetyl;  it  is  decomposed  by  sulphuret  ai 
hydrogen,  muriatic  acid  being  given  off,  and  an  Oxytulphuret  of  Acetyl  being  formed, 
which  resembles  it  in  properties. 

In  presence  of  a  great  excess  of  chlorine,  this  oxychloride  is  totally  decomposed, 
the  chlorine  entering  into  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  acetyl,  and  forming  the 
same  radical  as  exists  in  chloral  and  chloroacetic  acid.  The  substance  thus  pro 
duced  is  solid  and  crystalline ;  it  bears  a  very  simple  relation  to  sulphuric  ether, 
as  its  formula  is  C^ClsQ.,  being  apparently  ether,  in  which  all  hydrogen  is  rei^aced 
by  chlorine.    It  may  be  termed  Chloryl  Ether. 

The  action  of  chlorine  on  the  acetic  and  oxalic  ethers  has  thrown  much  tight  am 
the  theory  of  these  bodies. 

Acetic  ether  combines  with  two  atoms  of  chlorine  and  loses  two  atoms  of  oxy 
gen,  thus  giving  from  C4H80s+C4H50.,the  Chloroacetic  Ether,  C4HsOs4-C4H«.  OWO., 
an  oxychloride  of  acetyl,  containing  twice  as  much  acetic  acid  as  that  just  now 
described,  and  its  rational  formula  being,  therefore,  Ac.Ob-f-^Ac.Ot ;  with  potash 
it  gives  chloride  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  potash. 

By  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine  gas  oxalic  ether  is  totally  converted  into  a  mass  of 
crystalline  plates,  which  are  tasteless  and  perfectly  neutral ;  this  body  contains  no 
hydrogen,  its  formula  being  0|01sQ4=04Cl«0.-f-OtO».    It  is,  therefore,  a  combina- 
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tion  of  oxalic  aoid  with  chloryl  ether,  and  is  termed  Chlonfxalie  Ether.  With  water 
of  ammonia  it  gives  oxamide ;  by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia  it  forms  a  sabstance 
also  crystalline,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  the  formula  of  which  is  CsHsGIs .  N.Oe ;  at  the  same  time,  chloryl  ether  and 
water  are  CTolred ;  the  rational  formula  of  this  body,  Chloroxamethan^  is  at  once 
seen  by  comparing  it  with  the  oxamethan,  formed  by  ammonia  on  oxalic  ether 
(p.  650).    Thus, 

2  atoms  of  oxalic  ether,  CuHioOg^  give  an  atom  of  oxamethan,  CsHt  .  N.0«. 
1  atom  of  ammonia,  N.Ha,  gives  an  atom  of  alcohol,  C4liiO.-|-Aq. 

In  like  manner, 

%  atoms  of  chloroxalic  ether,  OisClioOg,  give  1  of  chloroxamethan,  GgCUHs .  N.Ui, 
1  atom  of  ammonia,  N.Ha,  gives  1  of  chlorine  alcohol,  C4CU0.-|-Aq. 

The  rational  formula  of  the  chloroxamethan  is  therefore  C4CISO. .  CsOsH'OsOsAd. 

When  chloroxamethan  is  dissolved  in  water  of  ammonia,  and  the  solution  evap- 
orated, crystals  are  obtained,  which  are  Chloroxalovinate  of  Ammonia,  their  formula 
being  CgHiCU  .  N.Og,  or,  in  its  rational  form,  C4CI5O. .  CiOa+CaOa .  N.H4O.  , 
identical  in  constitution  with  the  ordinary  oxalovinate  of  ammonia,  except  that  it 
contains  chloryl  ether  in  place  of  common  ether ;  the  ChUnroxalovimc  Add  itself  has 
been  isolated ;  it  crystallizes  in  long  needles,  which  react  acid,  and  combines  with 
all  bases  to  form  well-defined  salts ;  its  formula  is  C4CUO. .  C^s-l'^a^sAq. 

A  crystallographic  examination  has  rendered  the  isomorphism  of  the  ordinary 
oxamethan  with  the  chloroxamethan  exceedingly  probable. 

The  results  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  light  muriatic  ether  have  led  to  re- 
markable results.  Regnault  considered  this  body  as  affording  a  test  experiment 
for  the  actual  presence  of  defiant  gas  in  ether ;  for  if  defiant  gas  be  Ac.H.,  and 
muriatic  ether  be  Ac.H. .  H.Cl,  the  result  of  the  action  of  chlorine  should  be  the 
same  on  both  bodies,  as  the  muriatic  acid  in  the  latter  could  not  influence  such  a 
reaction  Now,  by  acting  on  muriatic  ether  with  chlorine,  a  series  of  bodies  is 
d)tained,  isomeric  with  those  arising  from  defiant  gas,  but  quite  different  in  prop- 
erties. Thus  there  is  first  formed  a  liquid,  CJdACh ;  thia  has  the  composition  of 
Dutch  oil ;  next,  a  liquid  forms  whose  formula  is  C4HSCI3;  aftenvard,  bodies  con- 
sisting  of  C4HSCI4  and  C4H  01$,  and  ultimately  C4CU,  Sesquichloride  of  Carbon.  Now 
the  bodies  C4H4CIS  and  C4H3CI9,  as  derived  from  defiant  gas,  are  separated  by  pot- 
ash into  C4HSCI.  with  H.Cl.,  and  into  CaH^U  with  H.Cl. ;  but  the  bodies  C4H4C]t 
and  C4H8OIS,  from  muriatic  ether,  are  not  decomposed  by  that  alkati.  I  do  not, 
however,  believe  in  the  indefinite  replacement  of  hydrogen*  by  chlorine,  which 
Regnault  assumes,  and  look  upon  the  relation  of  these  series  of  bodies  as  being  the 
following : 

Fravt  OleCuit  Qu.  Tram  HariaUo  Ether. 

C4H4Cl,=C4HsCl.-fH.Cl.  C4H4CI8=C4H8C1.+C4H6C1. 

C4H9Cl3=S(C,H.Cl.)  and  H.C1.  C4HaCls. 

C4HaCl4=2(C«H.Cli).  C4H«Cl4=C4ClsCl.+2(C4HiCl»). 

C<H.Cl5=C4H,Cl8+2(Cl4CUCl.). 

Both  these  give,  finally,  sesquicbloride  of  carbon,  C4C1*C1.  The  bodies  from 
defiant  gas,  which  contain  chloride  of  hydrogen,  are  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash,  but  thn}M>  in  which  the  chlorine  is  combined  with  an  organic 
radical  are  not  afiTected  by  that  reagent. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  mercaptan,  a  similar  series  of  products  is  obtained, 
of  which  the  terminal  body  is  C4H. .  CI4S.,  consisting  of  C4HaS8+2(C4Cl6Cl.). 

On  the  Theoretical  Constitution  of  Alcohol,  and  the  Bodies  derived  from  iL 
The  theory  of  alcohol  and  the  ethereal  combiDations  is  of  the  more 
impoi  tanccy  as  the  principles  of  it  regulate  our  ideas,  not  merely  concern- 
ing  the  bodies  that  have  been  now  described,  but  a  vast  number  of  others ; 
Cbr  the  ordinary,  or  uAne^alcohol,  is  but  one  example  of  a  numerous  family 
of  bodies,  which  resemble  it  in  ail  its  general  laws  of  reaction,  with,  of 
course,  peculiarities  characteristic  of  each ;  thus  wood-spirit,  oil  of  po- 
tato-spirit,  and  ethal  are  alcohols. 
The  generic  properties  of  an  alcohol  aroi  that  its  oompositioo  may  ba 
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represented  by  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  olefiant  gas,  united  with 
two  atoms  of  water ;  that  it  gives  an  ether,  which  contains  an  atom  of 
water  less,  and  acts  as  a  base ;  and  that,  by  combining  the  hydrocarboo 
with  four  atoms  of  oxygen,  an  acid  is  formed.     Thus  we  have, 

Wla«.Aleahol.  Weo4^AlcolioL  CKlof  »Dtol»8plrit  Khd. 

Alcohol,    C«H«+2H.O.        CiH8+2H.O.        C„,H,o+2H.O.        CaHat+SH.O. 
Ether,       C4H4+H.O:         (^HrfH.O.         C,oHio+H.O.         C»H«4h.O. 
Acid,         C4H4O.  CffH|04  CioHnCU  CsHjg04. 

Such  being  the  connexion  of  the  bodies  of  this  class,  the  'propositions 
in  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  imbody  the  principles  of  the  constitution 
of  the  substances  derived  from  wine^alcohol,  may  be  hereafter  immedl. 
ately  applied  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  other  alcohols. 

1.  From  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  chloride  of  zinc,  of  fluoride  of 
boron,  of  potassium,  and  of  chlorine  on  alcohol,  it  results  that  it  contains 
an  atom  of  water  ready  formed,  united  with  sulphuric  ether ;  its  formula 
is  therefore  CfH^O.+Aq. 

2.  The  sulphuric  ether  is  a  base,  neutralizing  the  strongest  acids,  and 
producing  both  oxy-salts  and  haloid  salts,  perfectly  resembling  those  of 
an  alkali.  The  oxygen  in  ether  may  be  replaced  by  all  other  electro* 
negative  bodies,  while  the  carboh3rdrogen,  CJl»  remains  constant.  By 
the  conditions  laid  down  in  p.  467,  this,  therefore,  is  a  compound  radical ; 
it  is  called  Ethjfly  and  its  symbol  is  written  Ae.  Ether  is  oxide  of  ethyl^ 
and  its  symbol  is  Ae.O. 

3.  By  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  hydrogen  may  be  removed  from 
ethyl,  and  a  new  radical,  C4H9,  produced,  which,  by  combining  with  oxy- 
gen, forms  aldehyd  and  acetic  acid,  its  symbol  being  Ac.  Aldehyd  is 
protoxide,  Ac.O.,  and  acetic  acid,  peroxide  of  acetyl,  Ac.Oa,  both  being 
considered  free  from  water. 

4.  From  defiant  gas,  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  we  cannot,  in 
any  case,  pass  to  the  series  of  bodies  containing  acetyl ;  nor  can  we, 
by  bringing  defiant  gas  in  contact  with  water  or  acids,  produce  any 
form  of  alcohol  or  ether.  On  the  contrary,  the  isethionic  acid  is  essen- 
tially distinct  from  these  acids,  which  oc:::tain  ether,  and  yields  none  by 
any  form  of  decomposition ;  defiant  gas,  on  the  other  hand,  gives,  by 
the  action  of  chlorine,  a  series  of  bodies,  which  are  quite  difierent  from 
those  given  by  muriatic  ether,  but  which  indicate  that  it  is  itself  a  radi- 
cal, having  laws  of  combination  peculiar  to  itself,  and  independent,  as 
Berzelius  had  already  suggested,  both  of  the  alcohol  and  acetic  series. 
Its  formula  is  therefore  CiH, ;  its  symbol  El. ;  and  the  Dutch  oil  is  truly 
Chloride  of  ElayL  The  ethyl  may  change  itself  readily  into  elayl  by  loss 
of  hydrogen,  since  C4H5=2GBHa  and  H.,  and  it  is  thus  broken  up  when 
the  hydriodic  or  muriatic  ethers  are  decomposed  by  heat,  or  by  potash, 
or  ammonia ;  or  when  sulphuric  ether  is  acted  on  by  an  excess  of  sul 
pburic  acid. 

5.  Although  from  the  decomposition  of  ether  we  obtain  defiant  gas, 
or  light  oil  of  wine,  yet  as  ether  cannot  be  in  any  way  regenerated  from 
these  bodies  by  the  influence  of  water  or  otherwise,  neither  can  the  other 
products  derived  from  ether,  as  acetic  acid,  be  produced  from  them,  we 
must  abandon  the  theory  which  considered  ether  to  be  a  hydrate  of  C4H4, 
and  consider  it  simply  as  an  organic  base,  the  oxide  of  ethyl. 

6.  fiy  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  ethereal  compounds  and  on  ole* 
fiant  gas,  radicals  are  generated,  which  are  precisely  equivalent  to  the 
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tnree,  ethyU  acetyl,  aad  elayl,  but  which  contain  chlorine  in  place  of  hy« 
drogen.  Their  formuls  are  CiCIs,  CI4C6,  and  Cfi\%.  This  last  is  the  pro- 
tochloride  of  carbon,  already  described;  the  first,  Ac^chioryU  exists  in 
chloraidehyd  and  in  chloroacetic  acid;  the  second,  Eihchloryl,  exists 
eombined  with  oxygen  in  chloryl  ether,  which  acts  as  a  base  similar  to 
common  ether  towards  the  oixalic  and  acetic  acids.  In  contact  with  an 
excess  of  chlorine,  it  breaks  up,  as  ethyl  does,  into  defiant  gas  and  hy. 
drogen,  into  the  protochloride  of  carbon  and  chlorine,  and  thus  the  ulti* 
mate  result  is  the  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  CgCls. 

7.  The  series  of  bodies  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  elayl  and 
on  chloride  of  ethyl,  are  double  combinations  of  bodies  containing  the 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  radicals,  and  hence  results  their  isomerism.  Thus 
the  body  (C4H2CI4),  from  elayl,  consists  of  CgHtCl.+CaClsCl.,  while  the 
body  (C«H2Cl4),  from  the  muriatic  ether,  is  really  2(C4H/)I,)+C4CI^1,. 
The  body,  C4H,CI.,  from  elayl,  is  3(C^H,)+C,Cl8. 

8.  The  relation  of  acetyl  to  ethyl  is  simply  that  of  internal  constitu- 
tion,  described  in  p.  467.  For  as  benzoic  acid  contains  benzoyl,  ChHsOs, 
while  this,  again,  contains,  as  radical,  the  carbohydrogen,  C14H5,  so  ethyl, 
C^Hs,  contains  within  it,  ready  formed,  the  radical  acetyl,  and  its  formula 
might  be  still  more  correctly  written  as  Ac.Hj*^  This  is  simply  shown 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ether,  where  C4HS .  HtO.  becomes  first 
€4(19 .  Ci20.,  and  subsequently  changes  to  C4CIS .  CIsO. ;  the  intermediate 
compound,  AcCIj,  relating  itself  to  the  oxygen,  as  the  sulphurous  acid, 
S.O2,  or  the  benzoyl,  CuHisOj,  in  the  sulphuric  and  benzoic  acids.  Al- 
though the  connexion  of  these  two  radicals  is  thus  analogous  to  that  of 
amidogen,  Ad«,  and  ammonium,  Ad.HgsssAm.,  yet  a  broad  line  of  distinc- 
tion is  drawn  between  the  ammonia  and  ether  theories,  by  the  very  defi- 
nite character  of  ether,  oxide  of  ethyl,  as  contrasted  with  the  hypothetic 
oxide  of  ammonium;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  acetylide  of  hydrogen  corresponding  to  ammonia,  the  amidide  of 
hydrogen,  for  the  assumption  of  olefiant  gas  as  being  that  body  is  not 
based  upon  sufficient  evidence. 

Secondary  Products  of  the  Alcoholic  Fermentation, 

I  have  already  noticed  that,  besides  the  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol  which  are  de- 
rived from  the  sagar,  other  bodies  are  evolved  in  minate  quantities,  and  by  their 
odour  and  taste  characterize  the  spirit  obtained  from  particular  vegetables.  Thus, 
in  the  fermentation  of  grape- juice,  (Enamihic  Ether  is  produced ;  in  the  spirit  dis- 
tilled from  potatoes,  a  peculiar  oil  is  found ;  and  in  the  fermentation  of  malted  com, 
both  of  these  bodies  are  generated,  besides  a  third,  to  which  the  name  of  OUum 
Siticumj  or  Com  OH,  has  ^n  given. 

The  CBnanikie  Ether  is  a  thin,  colourless  liquid,  of  an  almost  stnpifying  odour  of 
wine,  as  to  it  the  peculiar  bouput  of  wine  is  due ;  its  specific  gravity  is  0-862 ;  it 
boils  at  445°  ;  when  heated  with  caustic  soda,  it  eyolves  alcohol,  and  forms  cenan- 
tbate  of  soda,  from  which  the  (Etuinthie  Acid  may  be  separated  by  muriatic  acid. 
This  is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  which  melts  at  88°,  and  distils  over  at  600°  un- 
changed ;  its  formula  is  CuHisOs;  it  combines  with  water,  forming  a  thick  oil, 
wlilch  solidifies  only  at  65°,  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  but  reddens  litmus  sensibly. 
The  formula  of  the  ether  is  Ae-O.-f^uHisOi ;  it  is  remarkable  as  the  only  ether 
tbat  exists  as  a  natural  product,  but  it  may  also  be  formed  artificially  by  means  of 
sloohol  and  cenanthic  acid. 

The  Com  Oil,  of  which  the  formula  is  C42Hsft04,  is  lighter  than  water,  of  a  very 
penetrating  odour,  a  biting  taste,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without  partial  decompo- 
sition. 

The  OH  of  Potaio-spirit  has  become  of  much  interest,  from  the  discovery  that  it 
gives  rise  to  a  series  of  ethereal  combinations  similar  to  those  of  wine  alcohol;  the 
name  otAmHie  Aleohoi  may  be  applied  to  it ;  it  is  colourless,  oQy,  its  odour  it  tat 
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pleasant,  but  sutoeqaeoUy  naaseooB ;  its  taste  acrid ;  it  barns  with  a  blue  ill 
its  sp.  gr.  is  0*812 ;  it  freezes  at  4®,  and  boils  at  294® ;  it  dissolves  in  alcohol  anA 
ether ;  its  formula  is  C10H12O2.  In  this  alcohol  a  compound  radical  is  assumed  to 
exist,  termed  Amilyl,  CioHn  ;  its  symbol  is  Ayl.,  and  it  is  combined  with  oxygen 
and  water,  Ay).0.4-Aq.,  as  ethyl  is  in  wine-alcohol. 

The  Amiiie  Either^  Ayl.O.,  is  not  knoWn  except  in  combination  with  acids ;  its 
bisulphate,  or  Sulph-amilic  Acid,  is  obtained  by  acting  on  amilic  alcohol  with  oil 
of  yitriol;  its  formula  is  Ayl.0. .  S.O«-|-S.0s .  H.O. ;  its  barytes  salt  crystallizes  in 
pearly  |dates,  colourless,  very  soluble  m  water  and  alcohol.  This  salt  is  decom- 
posed when  its  solution  is  boiled.  The  salts  of  lead  and  lime  are  completely  sim- 
ilar in  properties. 

Chloride  of  Amilyl,  CioHuCl.  or  AyLCl.,  is  prepared  by  acting  on  amilic  alcohol 
with  chjoride  of  phosphorus ;  it  is  a  colourless  oil,  which  boils  at  217®.  By  tho 
action  of  bromine  or  iodine  and  phosphorus  on  the  amilic  alcohol,  the  bromide  and 
iodide  of  Amilyl  are  prepared  ;  they  possess  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  chlo> 
ride. 

Acetate  of  Amilyl^  Ayl.O.-f-Ao.Oa^  is  easily  formed  by  distilling  acetate  of  potash, 
oil  of  yitriol,  and  amilid  alcohol ;  it  is  a  volatile,  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at 
267^.    The  Oxalate  of  Amilyl  may  be  similarly  formed. 

By  distilling  amilic  alcohol  with  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  a  colourless  aromatic 
liquid  is  obtained,  having  the  formula  CioHto.  It  is  in  this  series  what  olefiant  gas 
is  in  that  of  the  wine-alcohol ;  it  js  termed  AmiUne  ,*  the  sp.  gr.  of  its  vapour  is  4918. 

Valerianic  ilcut.— O10H1DO4.  When  the  amilic  alcohol  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  ab- 
sorbs oxygen,  but  its  oxidation  is  more  rapidly  effected  by  heating  it  with  caustic 
potash.  By  a  loss  of  hydrogen  and  absorption  of  oxygen  precisely  similar  to  that 
by  which  wine-alcohol  forms  acetic  acid,  it  produces  a  volatile,  oily  acid,  remarkable 
as  naturally  existing  in  the  roots  of  the  Valeriana  officinalis,  and  being  extracted 
therefrom  by  distillation  ;  it  is  lighter  than  water ;  it  boils  at  347®,  and  neutralises 
bases,  fonni'ng  soluble  sweet-tasted  salts ;  it  must  be  considered  as  containing  a 
radical  analogous  to  acetyl,  valeiyl,  =CioH9  or  VI. ,  and  its  formula  becomes  V1.0t 
+Aq. 

When  valerianate  of  lime  is  heated,  carbonate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  a  volatile 
liquid  like  acetone  distils  over ;  it  is  tenned  Valeron,  CioHsOs  giving  C.Oa  and 
C9H9O.  The  roots  of  the  valerian  contain,  besides  the  valerianic  acid,  another  oil 
destitute  of  active  properties. 

By  cautiously  treating  amilic  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  and  chromate  of  potash, 
an  oUy  liquid  is  obtained,  which  is  VaUrianie  Aldehyde  CioHiqOi  or  Al.O.-^Aq.  By 
an  excess  of  chromate  of  potash  it  is  changed  into  valerianic  acid. 

Treated  with  chlorine,  the  amilic  alcohol,  and  the  various  amilic  ethers,  as  weQ 
as  the  valerianic  acid,  give  new  products,  which  contain  chlorine,  and  are  constitu- 
ted according  to  the  same  principles  as  have  been  iully  described  for  wme-alcohol 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

OF  THE  BSSBNTIAL  OILS,  CAMPHORS,  AXfD  BESUfS. 

The  bodies  now  to  be  described  constitute  three  groups,  very  closely 
allied  in  composition,  in  properties,  and  in  origin.  For  the  most  part 
they  exist  ready  formed  in  plants,  as  secreted  by  their  proper  organs,  or 
they  are  derived,  by  reactions  of  a  very  simple  kind,  from  substances  so 
circumstanced*  They  are  employed  in  medicine  for  their  aromatic  and 
stimulant  properties,  and  in  the  arts  for  the  manufiicture  of  a  variety  of 
perfumes,  varnishes,  lacquers,  &c. 

A.  Of  the  Essential  or  Volatile  Oils. 
These  oils  are  so  named  from  their  solubility  in  alcohol,  such  solutions 
being  called  essences^  and  from  their  volatility.    In  virtue  of  this  last  prop. 
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erty,  they  are  generally  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  plants  with  water. 
If  the  oil  were  extracted  by  the  distillation  of  the  dry  plant,  the  heat  would 
rise  so  high  as  to  destroy  its  odour  and  alter  its  composition ;  but,  by 
using  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  mixed  vapours  of  the.  oil  and  water 
pass  over  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  as  at  212° ;  for,  although  the 
boiling  point  of  the  oil  may  be  400°,  yet  it  forms  a  quantity  of  vapour  at 
212°  proportional  to  its  tension  at  that  degree.  (See  p.  78.)  To  pre- 
vent even  the  injurious  heat  which  might  arise  from  the  plant  touching 
the  sides  of  the  still,  when  fragrant  flowers  or  leaves  are  operated  on, 
they  are  suspended  in  a  cage  in  the  centre  of  the  still,  and  allowed  only 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  vapours.  These  oils  are  somewhat  solu- 
ble in  water,  and,  giving  to  it  their  odour  and  taste,  form  the  various 
medicated  waters.  Hence  often  the  same  quantity  of  water  must  be 
distilled  with  fresh  quantities  of  the  plant  before  the  oil  is  in  such  pro. 
portion  as  to  separate. 

Most  essential  oils,  as  those  of  turpentine,  lemon,  peppermint,  dec., 
exist  actually  in  the  plant,  as  secretions  from  peculiar  glands ;  but  oth- 
ers are  produced  only  at  the  moment  of  distillation,  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  substances  which  did  exist  in  the  plant,  and  which  undergo 
a  kind  of  fermentation.  This  is  the  case  with  the  oils  of  bitter  al- 
monds, of  spiroea,  of  mustard,  and  these  oils  possess  much  more  active 
chemical  properties  than  those  of  the  former  class.  Another  impor- 
*tant  difference  among  essential  oils  is,  that  some,  by  absorbing  oxygen 
directly,  produce  well-characterized  acids,  as  occurs  in  the  oils  of  bitter 
almonds,  of  cinnamon,  and  of  cloves ;  while  others,  as  the  oils  of  tur- 
pentine, citron,  and  copaiva,  by  a  much  more  indirect  action  of  oxygen, 
give  origin  to  resins.  On  these  principles  I  will  arrange  the  oils  in  two 
classes,  for  convenience  of  description. 

1st  Class. — OUs  forming  Adds  not  pre-existing  in  ike  PUaiL 

OfAmygdalrne  and  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds. 

AH  plants  which  yield  prussic  acid  on  distillation  produce,  at  the  same 
time,  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  known  as  the  OH  of  Bitter  Almonds^  it  being 
most  abundantly  obtained  from  that  fruit.  The  leaves  of  the  cherry-lau- 
rel, peach. kernels,  ^c,  also  yield  it.  The  oil  and  the  acid  both  arise 
from  the  decomposition  of  another  substance,  Amygdaline.  This  is  pre. 
pared  by  bruising  bitter  almonds,  and  pressing  them  strongly  between 
plates  of  hot  iron,  to  force  out  the  fixed  oil ;  the  residue  is  treated  by 
alcohol  of  93  per  cent.,  and  the  solution  evaporated  in  a  water>bath  to 
the  consistence  of  a  sirup ;  this  is  then  diluted  with  water,  and  a  little 
yeast  added,  which,  by  inducing  fermentation,  destroys  a  quantity  of 
sugar.  When  this  is  over,  the  liquor  is  to  be  again  evaporated  to  a 
sirupy  consistence,  from  which  the  amygdaline  is  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  cold  strong  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  scarcely  soluble ;  being 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  it  is  finally  obtained  pure  by  crystallization. 

The  formula  of  amygdaline  is  C^Hsj .  N.Oa ;  it  forms  short  silky  nee- 
dles, which  are  anhydrous,  tasteless,  and  inodorous ;  it  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  crystallizes  therefrom  in  large  colourless  prisms,  containing 
6  Aq.  By  contact  with  nitric  acid  it  produces  ammonia,  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  benzoic  and  formic  acids,  and  by  caustic  alkalies  it  b  decom- 
posed into  ammonia  and  AmygdaUc  Acid^  G4oHj»(^-f-Aq. 

When  bruised  bitter  almonds  are  distilled  with  water,  all  amygdaline 

4C 
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disappears,  and  a  number  of  products,  as  prussic  acid  and  volatile  oil, 
are  evolved.  Pure  amygdaline  may,  however,  be  boiled  in  water  with- 
out  being  altered.  It  is  the  animo- vegetal  principle  which  constitutes  the 
mass  of  the  cotelydon  of  the  almond  that  induces  the  reaction ;  it  has 
been  called  Emulnne,  and  appears  very  similar  in  properties  and  con- 
stitution  to  the  vegetable  albumen  or  legumine,  described  as  the  active 
principle  in  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  fSee  p.  538.)  The  emulsioe 
is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  If  solutions  often  parts  of 
amygdaline  in  100  of  water,  and  1  of  emulsine  in  10  of  water,  be  mixed, 
immediate  decomposition  occurs ;  the  liquor  becomes  milky,  smells  of 
bitter  almonds ;  it  contains  sugar,  prussic  acid,  formic  acid,  and  volatile 
oil,  and  the  emulsine  coagulates.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  emulsine 
is  itself  also  decomposed  in  this  reaction,  but  we  may  explain  the  origin 
of  these  bodies  from  the  amygdaline  alone  thus : 

1  equivalent  of  pnissic  acid,  CsH.N.,   '\ 

%  "  volatile  oil,    CflHi80«,    _p  jj      im  n^  «„«  «««.w^ 

7  "  water,  H7O7,       ) 

In  the  cotelydon  of  the  almond,  the  amygdaline  and  emulsine  are  in 
distinct  cells,  and  have  no  means  of  acting  on  each  other,  but  when  bruis- 
ed in  water  both  dissolve,  and  decomposition  immediately  occurs.  The 
preparation  of  the  oil  by  distillation  can  hence  be  fully  understood. 

The  mixture  of  amygdaline  and  emulsine  has  been  employed  as  a 
means  of  producing  a  prussic  acid  of  standard  strength  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds.    Hydrurei  of  BenxyL 

Prepared  by  distilling  bruised  bitter  almonds  with  water.  In  this 
rough  state  it  contains  a  great  quantity  of  prussic  acid,  from  which 
it  is  freed  by  distillation  with  some  water,  chloride  of  iron,  and  lime* 
It  is  then  colourless,  of  a  strong  peculiar  smell,  sp.  gr.  1-043 ;  it  boils 
at  356° ;  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  forms  crystals 
of  benzoic  acid ;  when  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  hydrogen  is  evolv- 
ed, and  benzoate  of  potash  formed.  The  formula  of  this  oil  is  CmHsOs  ; 
but,  from  the  series  of  compounds  to  which  it  gives  rise,  it  is  believed  to 
contain  an  organic  radical,  CuHsOs,  termed  Benzyl^  and  its  rational  for- 
mula is  therefore  Bz.H.     (See  p.  471.) 

Chloride  of  Benxyt^  Bz.Cl.,  is  formed  by  acting  on  the  hydruret  with 
chlorine.  .  It  is  a  liquid  heavier  than  water;  it  boils  at  383°;  when 
heated  with  water,  it  gradually  changes  into  benzoic  and  muriatic  acids. 
By  heating  chloride  of  benzyl  with  iodide  of  potassium,  Iodide  of  Benzyl 
is  formed ;  and  by  using  the  bromide,  sulphuret,  or  cyanide  of  potassi- 
um, compounds  of  benzyl  with  these  electro-negative  bodies  may  be 
formed. 

Amidide  of  Benxyh  Benzandde,  Bz.Ad.,  is  formed  by  acting  on 
chloride  of  benzyl  with  dry  ammonia,  2(H.Ad.)  and  Bz.Cl.  give  Bz. 
Ad.  and  Ad.H.  .  H.Cl. ;  it  forms  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  melt  at 
240°,  and  may  be  distilled  unaltered ;  heated  with  potash,  it  gives  am- 
monia and  benzoate  of  potash. 

Oxide  of  BenxyL  Benzoic  Acid. — Bz.0.4-Aq*  This  acid  is  found 
ready  formed  in  the  resin  of  benzoin  and  in  dragon's  blood;  it  some 
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tinies  appears  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animak,  and  is  formed  by  the 

oxidation  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  of  amygdaline* 

The  following  process  for  obtaining  it  pure  was  devised  at  the  same 
time  by  Mohr  and  Hennell :  1  lb.  of  benzoin  resin,  in  powder,  is  to  be 
spread  on  the  bottom  of  a  metahdish,  eight  or  nine  inches  diameter,  and 
two  inches  deep,  which  is  to  be  covered  with  a  drum  of  blotting  paper, 
pasted  to  the  edge  of  the  dish ;  the  whole  is  to  be  covered  with  a  cylin- 
drical  cap  of  stout  packing  paper.  To  render  the  heat  uniform,  the  dish 
is  to  be  placed  on  a  metal  plate,  covered  with  sand,  resting  on  a  furnace ; 
heat  being  cautiously  applied  for  three  or  four  hours,  the  cap  is  found 
full  of  splendid  crystals  of  benzoic  acid ;  the  empyreumatic  oil,  which 
usually  contaminates  the  sublimed  product,  being  arrested  by  the  drum 
of  blotting  paper,  through  which  the  vapour  of  the  acid  passes  freely. 

It  may  also  be  extracted  from  the  resins  by  boiling  these  with  lime ;  a 
soluble  benzoate  of  lime  is  produced,  from  which  the  benzoic  acid  is  pre* 
cipitated  by  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid ;  it  is  then  to  be  dissolveil  in 
boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  crystallize  by  cooling  slowly. 

Benzoic  acid  crystallizes  in  hiexagonal  needles ;  when  pure,  it  is  ino- 
dorous ;  it  reddens  litmus  feebly ;  mehs  at  248^ ;  the  fused  acid  boils  first 
at  462^,  but  it  sublimes  freely  at  293° ;  it  dissolves  in  25  parts  of  boiling 
water,  but  requires  200  parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solution  ;  it  is  soluble 
in  twice  its  weight  of  alcohol  or  ether ;  it  forms  a  very  extensive  series 
of  salts,  of  which  few  require  special  notice. 

Benzoate  of  Idme,  Ca.O. .  Bz.O.+ Aq.,  crystallizes  in  brilliant  prisms ; 
at  a  dull  red  heat  it  is  decomposed  into  carbonate  of  lime  and  Benzone^ 
the  formula  of  which  is  C,,HsO.  Another  liquid,  BenxiUf  CJi^  is  at  the 
same  time  formed  by  virtue  of  a  much  more  complex  process,  napthaline, 
oarbonic  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide  being  evolved. 

Benzoate  of  Ammonia^  Ad.HfO.  •  Bz.O.,  crystallizes  in  brilliant  plates. 
This  salt  is  employed  in  mineral  analysis  to  separate  iron  from  manga- 
nese ;  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  iron,  not  containing  any  excess  of  acid, 
being  completely  precipitated  by  neutral  benzoate  of  ammonia,  while  the 
salts  of  manganese  are  not  affected  by  it. 

Benzoate  of  Silver,  Ag.O.  .  Bz.O.,  is  obtained  by  double  decomposi- 
tion ;  crystallizes  from  a  boiling  solution,  on  cooling,  in  brilliant  colourless 
needles. 

Formohenzoic  Add. — ^H.Bc-f-Fo.Os.  If  water,  saturated  with  the  impure  oil  of 
bitter  almondSi  be  mixed  with  moriatic  acid  and  evaporated,  this  substance  crystal- 
lizes. The  prussic  acid  is  decomposed  into  formic  acid  and  ammonia  (p.  517),  and 
the  nascent  formic  acid  combines  with  the  hydmret  of  benzyl ;  io  this  body  all  the 
satarating  power  of  the  formic  acid  is  presenred. 

If  a  current  of  chlorine  be  passed  through  a  solution  of  impure  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds ia  water,  a  similar  body  is  formed,  consisting  of  benaoic  acid  and  hydmret 
of  benzyl,  Ba.H.+Bz.O. 

Sulpkobenzoie  ileuC— Ci4|I^Or4'St(Vf  ^  Aq.  This  body  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  dry  sulphuric  acid  on  benzoic  acid.  A  viscid  mass  results,  which,  when  neutral- 
ized by  tMuytes,  yields  a  salt  permanent  in  the  air,  crystallizing  in  rhomboidal 
prisma,  and  having  the  formula  Ci4HtOf-l-S|Os4-2Ba.O.-|-3  Aq.  From  this  the 
pure  acid  may  be  obtained ;  it  is  decomposed  ii  its  solution  be  boiled,  but  whan 
evaporated  in  vacuo  it  crystallizes.  The  sulphobenzoate  of  copper  orystalltzes  in 
large  rhombs  of  a  rich  bine  colour. 

Bromobentok  Aciiy  GtsH* .  Br.Os-f-S  Aq.,  is  formed  when  benzoate  of  silver  is  di' 
eomposed  by  bromine.  It  is  a  crystaltine  solid,  very  soluble  in  water,  fuses  at  213*« 
and  sublimes  at  482^  ;  its  salts  are  all  soluble,  and  contain  two  atoms  of  base. 

Of  the  liquids  produced  by  the  distillation  of  benzoate  of  lime,  Benzone,  GisHiCXt 
does  not  form  any  compounds ;  bat  Bensein,  C19H6,  produces  with  sulphuric  acid. 
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Mtrio  acid,  and  chloriiie,  a  series  of  bodies,  of  which  the  fonnute  akme  need  bs 

here  given;  they  axe, 

Salpnobenzide,  CitH» .  S.Oi.  Chlorhenzin,  CuHoCV 

Sulphobenzidic  acid,  CigHs.StOft.  Chlorbenzid,  CnHsCU. 

Nitrobeozide,  C1SH6.N.O4.  Azobenzid,     dsHeN. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  benzin  as  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  resii 
and  coal.  It  is  colourless,  of  an  agreeable  ethereal  odour ;  it  boils  at  187^ ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  0-85 ;  that  of  its  vapour  is  2378 ;  at  32°  it  freezes  into  a  crystal- 
line  mass,  which  melts  first  at  43°. 

OH  of  Bitter  Almmdt  with  AnunmiA. — By  the  action  of  water  of  ammonia  on  by- 
droret  of  benzyl,  all  oxygen  is  removed,  and  a  crystalline  body,  Hydrobemmmii, 
pr«)duced ;  its  formula  is  C4fHiiNi.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  by  boiling  the  so- 
lution is  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  hydruret  of  benzyl.  The  nitrogen  here  en- 
ters into  the  constitution  of  the  radical,  replacing  the  oxygen,  and  the  body  is  Hw- 
drurtt  of  Azobenzyl  (C]4H6 .  |NH-H.  This  azobenzyl  is  itself  also  formed  in  too 
same  process  as  the  former,  and  also  the  Azobenzoilie  Acid  (CuHs .  f  N.>-|*|N.,  which 
is  benzoic  acid,  in  which  all  oxygen  is  replaced  by  nitrogen.  The  origin  of  these 
bodies  is  explained  by  the  constitution  of  the  radical  benzyl,  as  descnibod  in  p.  47L 

In  the  impnre  oil  of  bitter  almonds  a  substance  exists,  termed  Benzoim,  which  ii 
isomeric  with  the  oil,  its  formula  being  CuHsOt ;  it  crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms. 
By  potash  it  gives  benzoic  acid  and  hydrogen ;  by  ammonia  it  forms  a  shhstanoo 
isomeric  with  Hydrobejizamide.  By  chlorine  it  gives  muriatic  acid,  and  in  place  of 
chloride  of  benzyl,  a  crystalline  body,  which  is  isomeric  with  that  radical,  its  form- 
ala  being  Ci4H60a ;  this  is  termed  Benzotl :  when  heated  with  potash  it  gives  the 
Benzailic  Acid,  which  has  the  formula  Cg4HiiOft-{-Aq. 

By  acting  on  oil  of  bitter  almonds  with  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  ammonium  m 
alcohol,  Laurent  has  obtained  a  series  of  bodies,  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  radical 
benzyl  is  replaced  by  sulphur,  and  in  some  cases  partly  by  sulphur  and  partly  by 
azote ;  there  ^oold  thus  be  Sulpkobemyl  (CmHsSs),  corresponding  to  the  azoben- 
qrl  It  is  unnecessary,  in  an  elementary  work,  to  enumerate  the  individual  sob- 
stances,  but  I  look  upon  their  formation  as  corroborating  very  much  Berzelios'ft 
idea,  that  the  true  radical  of  the  benzoic  series  is  the  carbohydrogen,  C14H5,  and 
that  the  chloride,  dec,  of  benzyl  are  really  oxychlorides,  dLC.  (See  p^  471.)  Cer* 
tainly  the  element  which  remains  truly  constant  in  those  reactions  (and  hence  sat- 
isfies the  definition  of  a  radical,  p.  467)  is  CuHi,  and  not  CuHftOg. 

OH  of  Cinnamon  and  the  derived  Compounds, 

This  oil  is  found  in  the  bark  and  flower-buds  of  the  laurus  -cinnamomnm  and  laa* 
ras  cassia.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  possesses  the  odour  of  the  plant  in  the 
highest  degree.  It  boils  at  428°  ;  its  formula  is  CjpHuOi,  and  for  distinction  I  shall 
term  it  the  a  oil.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  forms  another 
oil,  which  is  that  generally  found  in  the  shops,  the  p  oil,  the  formula  of  which  ii 
CtRHgOt.    Two  resins,  a  and  p,  are  at  the  same  time  produced. 

6  atoms  of  oxygen,  =0*      )  [^  ,^  water,  =H,0^ 

The  p  oil  of  cinnamon,  although  thus  only  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
true  oil,  is  very  important,  from  the  variety  of  compounds  it  gives  rise  to.  It  is 
heavier  than  water ;  it  dissolves  in  water  of  potash  or  of  barytes,  a  etmuumU  of  the 
base  being  formed,  and  an  oil  lighter  than  water  separating,  2(CisH0Ot)  and  H.O. 
giving  CigHioOi  and  CibHtOs.  The  properties  of  this  oil  indicate  that  it  contaim 
an  organic  radical,  Cinnamyl,  CisHtOb,  united  to  hydrogen.  It  is  Hydruret  of  Ctn 
namyU  Ci.H.,  and  the  oil  lighter  than  water  is  Ci.I^ 

Cinnamk  Acid,  Ci.O.>|-Aq.,  is  formed  by  exposing  the  hydruret  of  cinnaznyl  to 
the  an* ;  it  absorbs  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  forms  crystallized  cinnamic  acid.    It 
forms  colourless  groups  of  plates  of  an  acid  taste ;  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    It  melts  at  264°,  distils  over  at  654°  un 
changed.    Its  salts  are  exceedingly  similar  to  the  benzoates. 

Hydruret  of  cinnamyl  combines  directly  with  muriatic  acid,  with  nitric  acid,  and 
with  ammonia,  forming  compounds  which  are  solid  and  crystalline.  Their  formula 
are  Ci.H. .  RCl,  Ci.H. .  H.Ad.,  and  Ci.H.  .  H.O.+N.O5.  By  chlorine  one  half 
of  the  hydrogen  of  this  /?  oil  is  removed,  and  a  white  crystalline  body  formed,  Ca 
H4  •  CUOs.    The  chlorine  here  enters  into  the  constitution  of  the  radical 
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OQ  of  cinnamon  combines  with  iodidn  of  potassiam  and  iodine  to  fi>nn  a  sulv 
stance  which  crystallizes  in  large  needles  of  a  brilliant  bronze  colour,  like  perman- 
ganate of  potash.  Its  formula  is  Ci.H.is+K.!.  Once  formed,  it  is  decomposed  by 
water.    It  was  discovered  by  Moore,  of  Dublin,  and  analyzed  by  Apjohn. 

The  origin  of  the  BaUama  of  Peru  and  Tolu  is  closely  related  to  the  oil  of  cinna- 
mon. They  consist  of  resinous  substances  (tbe  a  and  (3  cinnamic  resins  1),  and  of 
an  oil  which  may  be  obtained  pare  by  distillation.  It  is  called  Cinnameine ;  its  for- 
mula is  CisHgOi,  being  isomeric  with  the  3  oil  of  cinnamon.  It  is  neutral ;  bat 
when  its  alcoholic  solution  is  boiled  with  potash,  it  forms  cinnamate  of  potash ;  or, 
by  simple  boiling  of  its  alcoholic  solution,  Cinnamie  Ether  is  produced,  and  another 
oil,  Peruvine,  is  separated,  the  formula  of  which  is  C|«H|20£.  In  these  cases  three 
atoms  of  cinnameine  and  two  of  water  produce  two  atoms  of  dry  cinnamic  acid 
and  one  of  peruvine. 

These  researches  on  the  nature  of  the  balsams  are  due  to  Fremy ;  but  Richter 
has  advanced  that  the  balsam  of  Peru  contains  two  oils,  which  he  terms  MyriO' 
tptrmiru  and  Myroxyline,  the  relation  of  which  to  peruvine  and  cinnameine  is  not 
yet  established. 

By  the  action  of  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  both  oil  of  cinnamon  and  cinnamic  acid 
are  cen verted  into  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  benzoic  acid. 

♦  OH  of  Cloves,  Eugenic  Acid,  ^c. 

The  oil  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  undeveloped  flower-buds  of  the  eugenia 
earyophyllata  is  a  mixture  of  several  bodies.  By  the  action  of  potash,  it  is  separa- 
ted into  a  volatile  oil  which  does  not  possess  active  properties,  is  lighter  than 
water,  and  consists  of  OiolU,  while  a  eugenate  of  potash  dissolves.  From  thia 
solution  the  Eugenic  Acid  is  precipitated  by  any  strong  acid. 

Eugenic  Acid.  Heavy  Oil  of  Cloves^  (^HijOs,  is  a  colourless  oil,  sp.  gr.  1*079;  it 
boils  at  470<* ;  its  taste  and  smell  are  those  of  cloves.  It  forms,  with  the  metallic 
oxides,  well-defined  salts,  most  of  which  are  soluble  and  crystallizable. 

When  the  common  oil  of  cloves  is  kept  for  some  time,  it  depositee  a  crystaUino 
substance,  CaryophyUine,  CaoHisOg ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water.  It 
is  volatile.  From  water  distilled  with  cloves  a  different  body  separates  in  pearly 
scales,  having  the  formula  CioHtsOi.    It  is  called  Eugenine. 

The  eugenic  acid  and  eugenine  are  rendered  blood-red  by  contact  with  nitric  acid. 

The  Light  OH  of  Clove*  has  sp.  gr.  =0  918 ;  it  boils  at  387^. 

Oil  of  Spiraa  Ulmaria.     SaUcide  of  Hydrogen, 

The  oil  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  the  meadow-sweet  is  a  mixture  of  a  light 
and  of  a  heavy  oU,  with  a  solid  body  like  camphor.  The  heavy  oil  is  of  much  in- 
terest, from  the  number  of  compounds  which  it  forms,  and  from  our  being  able  to 
(brm  it  at  will,  although  from  a  body,  salictne,  which  has  not  been  found  to  exist  in 
the  spiraea.  The  impure  oil  of  spiraea  is  purified  by  adding  potash,  by  which  tlie 
Ught  oil  is  separated,  and  SaUcide  of  Potassium  formed,  which,  when  acted  on  by 
sulphuric  acid,  yields  the  SaUcide  of  Hydrogen  pure. 

To  form  it  artificially,  equal  parts  of  salicine  and  bichromate  of  potash  are  to  be 
distilled  with  2^  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  20  of  water.  There  is  heat  evolved  and 
much  gas  disen^ed ;  on  then  distilling,  the  heavy  oil  passes  over.  Two  atoms 
of  dry  salicine  (C42HjtOi8),  without  any  oxygen,  might  yield  three  atoms  of  oil, 
8(C|4H604),  and  six  of  water ;  but  the  reaction  is  far  more  complicated  in  reality, 
as  four  parts  of  salicine  yield  but  one  of  oil. 

The  properties  of  this  oil  show  it  to  be  a  compound  of  a  radical  (C14H5O4),  SaU^ 
cyUf  Syl.,  with  hydrogen ;  it  acts  as  a  hydracid  in  combining  with  metallic:  oxides ; 
its  specific  gravity  is  1*173 ;  it  boils  at  380°.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is 
4260.  In  this  and  in  composition  it  agrees  with  crystalhzed  benzoic  acid,  with 
which  it  is  isomeric.  The  alkaline  Salicidee  are  soluble  and  crystallizable ;  those 
of  lead,  zinc,  and  mercury  are  insoluble.  If  a  solution  of  any  salicide  be  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  a  sesqui-salt  of  iron,  the  liquor  assumes  a  fine  purple  colour,  by 
which  the  oil  is  well  characterized. 

When  salicide  of  hydrogen  is  heated  with  caustic  potash,  hydrogen  is  evolved, 
and  SaUcyUc  Acid^  Syi.O.,  formed ;  the  potash  salt  being  dissolved  in  water,  and 
muriatic  acid  added,  the  new  acid  is  precipitated,  and  is  purified  by  recrystalliza- 
tion ;  it  dissolves  in  boiling  water ;  it  may  be  sublimed,  and  condenses  in  long 
needles,  like  benzoic  acid ;  it  possesses  the  usual  acid  properties ;  its  salts  am 
generally  soluble,  and  resemble  closely  the  bemoatea. 
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B J  the  action  of  cUoiine  on  sdicide  of  hydrogen,  Cktoride  of  StJieyte  m  fanned, 
^SykCl. ;  it  cTystaUiseB  in  ihomboidal  tahlea,  which  melt  and  sabUme  iuid6oQCD- 
poeed ;  bromine  and  iodine  give  similar  compoonda ;  with  nitric  acid  it  prodooei 
Nitro9aliaflic  Aeii^  Syl.N.04,  which  ciystallizes  in  long  prisms,  and  nnitea  with 
bases  forming  saHa. 

The  connexion  of  salicyl  with  benzyl  is  Tery  remarkaUe ;  they  ooBtain  the  same 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  CmHs*  but  it  is  combined  in  salicyl  with  4,  and  in  bency]  with 
.  but  3  atoms  of  oxygen.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  chloride  of  salicyl  and  on 
the  oil,  this  relation  is  more  clearly  shown,  for  the  oxygen  in  the  radical  may  be 
brought  to  the  composition  of  beniyl.  Thus  the  Cklaro9alica$nUe  is  C4tHi5Clf . 
OcNi,  or,  properly,  3(CuHsOa  .  IN.}01. ;  that  ia,  (Bz.}N.>Cl.  By  the  direct  actioa 
of  anomonia  on  the  salicide  of  hydrogen,  the  corresponding  (CiAOi .  f N.^-f-H. 
may  be  formed.  To  this  new  radical,  which  is  evidently  Nttmret  of  Benxyl,  the 
name  Aza9alie^l  might  be  given  (see  p.  672). 

Es$mUai  Oil  of  Mtutard. 

The  oil  obtained  by  distOling  the  seeds  of  the  sinapis  nigra  with  water  is  remaili- 
able  for  an  unusually  complex  constitution,  as  it  contains  five  elements ;  i^  for- 
mula being  CSH20N4 .  SalCh,  When  pure,  it  is  colourless ;  it  boils  at  289®  ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  1*015 ;  that  of  its  vapour  is  3370 ;  when  acted  on  by  nitric  ackt, 
it  yields  sulpharic  acid  and  an  organic  product ;  with  caiistic  potash  it  forms  snl- 
phuret  and  sulphocyanuret  of  potassium,  and  organic  products  which  have  not  been 
examined.  With  ammonia  it  forms  a  substance  in  large  white  crystals,  the  for- 
mula of  which  is  CaiHsoN4 .  SsOs+^NHs.  Our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  nature 
of  this  oil  is  yet  imperfect.  It  has  been  only  established  that  it  does  not  exist  ia 
the  seeds,  being,  like  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  formed  at  the  moment  of  distillation. 

The  seeds  of  mustard  contain  two  crystalline  substances.  Of  these,  Sulpkoigm- 
apifine  is  obtained  by  a  process  similar  to  that  used  for  preparing  amygdaline.  It 
is,  when  pure,  white ;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water ;  it  contains  the  same  five  ele- 
ments as  the  oil,  which  is  probably  formed  from  it  by  the  action  of  the  emulsin  of 
the  seed,  as  is  the  case  with  amygdaline.  The  principle  of  the  mustard  seed  to 
which  it  appears  to  owe  most  of  its  pungency  has  been  termed  Sinapinru ;  its 
preparation  is  complex ;  it  does  not  contain  any  sulphur,  and  hence  can  act  bat 
mdirectJy  in  the  formation  of  the  essential  oil.  Fremy  considers  the  essential  oil 
to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  the  albumen  of  the  seed  on  a  peculiar  acid  body, 
which  he  terms  Myronie  Acid;  but  this  has  not  been  analysed,  and  we  do  not  know 
its  relations  to  sinapisine,  with  which  it  may  possibly  be  identical.  The  fonnnia 
given  above  for  the  oQ  is  that  of  Dumas ;  Lo^ig  has  since  analyzed  it,  and  denies 
that  it  contains  oxygen,  assigning  to  it  the  formula  N.Cg .  H^Sa.  Accurate  ro- 
searches  on  the  constitution  of  these  bodies  are  very  much  to  be  desired. 

2d  Glass.— Oi2ff  pre-existing  tti  the  Plant,    Properties  not  Add. 

These  oils  are  very  numeroasy  and  so  similar  ia  properties  that  a  spe- 
cial description  is  quite  uanecessary  for  each.  They  are  characterised 
by  not  dissolving  in  solution  of  potash,  by  being  lighter  than  water,  and 
by  a  less  energetic  action  on  the  animal  system  than  the  oils  of  the  first 
class.  They  combine  with  muriatic  acid  to  form  heavy  oily  substances^ 
in  some  cases  crystalline.     When  put  in  contact  with  iodine,  they  fr^ 

2aently  combine  with  it  so  energetically  as  to  produce  a  feeble  explosion, 
ly  chlorine,  hydrogen  is  removed,  and  an  oily  liquid,  heavier  than  water* 
is  produced.  The  oil,  as  yielded  by  the  plant,  consists  of  two  substaa. 
oes,  one  solid  (^Stearopten),  the  other  liquid  {Elaopten) ;  the  former  gener. 
ally  crystallizes  when  the  oil  is  long  kept.  I  prefer  to  term  the  liquid 
simply  the  oil,  and  the  solid  portion  the  camphor  of  the  plant.  We  some* 
times  observe  these  oils  forming  the  camphor  artificially,  by  contact  with 
water. 

These  oils  may  be  very  naturally  divided  into  two  groups,  according 
88  they  contain  oxygen  or  not.  The  following  table  includes  all  the  ini* 
portant  fkcts  of  the  history  of  the  oils  (elaoptens)  containing  oxygen  •■ 
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G^eput  .    . 
Lavender    • 
Rosemary  . 
Penayroyal 
Camphor-tree 
Valerian 
Spearmint  . 
Marjoram    . 
Asaram  .    . 
Fennel    .    . 
Anise     .    . 
Peppennint 
Rue  .    .    . 
Olibannm    . 
Cumin    .    . 


0-927 
0896 
0897 
0925 
0910 


0914 
0-867 


0997 


0*902 
0-837 
0866 
0860 


BoUiac 

Mat 


34r* 

897° 
366'' 
396» 

618« 

8540 


446* 
323° 

418° 


CtoHjO* 

C15H14O2 

CisHjjOj 

CioHgO. 

CaoHieO. 

C»HuO. 

CatHsO. 

CfioH^oO. 

C16H9O2 

CfoHifOg 

CfloHi202 

OaiHaoO, 
C»H«0$ 
C«|HttO. 
CsoHifOs 


1 


7690 
5094 


From  the  recent  experitneots  of  Grerhardtand  Cahours,  it  appears  that^ 
by  tKe  actioo  of  fused  hydrate  of  potash,  most  essential  oils  containing 
oxygen  may  be  separated  into  an  acid,  and  an  oil  destitute  of  oxygen. 
Some  of  the  results  obtained  by  those  chemists  are  of  great  interest ; 
thus,  from  the  oil  of  valerian,  C^HifO.,  valerianic  acid  is  obtained,  and 
an  oil  which  absorbs  oxygen  with  great  rapidity  and  generates  common 
camphor.     The  oil  of  chamomile  also  yields  valerianic  acid. 

The  oil  of  cumin  (cuminum  cyminum),  of  which  the  characters  have 
been  given  in  the  table,  yields,  when  treated  wiih  hydrate  of  potash,  a  pe- 
culiar acid,  Cufnenic  Acid^  whose  formula  is  CaoHitOs+Aq. ;  it  is  per- 
fectly  white,  crystallizes  in  fine  prismatic  tables,  tastes  sour,  fuses  at 
197^,  and  may  be  distilled  unchanged.  If  cumenate  of  barytes  be  dis- 
tilled at  a  dull  red  heat,  a  colourless  liquid  oil  is  obtained,  which  boils  at 
292° ;  it  is  termed  Cymen ;  its  formula  is  C|sH|b,  being  isomeric  with 
mesitylene  ;  with  sulphuric  acid  cymen  unites,  forming  Cymensulphurie 
Acid,  CigHii  •  SftOs,  which  forms  well-characterized  soluble  salts.  By  the 
action  of  chlorine  and  of  bromine  on  the  oil  of  cumin,  heavy  oily  com- 
pounds are  obtained,  whose  formulse  are  CgoH,i .  OtCl.,  and  G20H11 .  OgBr. 

It  is  evident  that  in  these  compounds  a  radical  (Cumyl),  CaoHnOa,  ex- 
actly analogous  to  benzyl,  may  be  assumed,  and  the  cymen  has  the  place 
of  benzin.  The  carbohydrogen  of  the  oil  of  cumin  is  termed  by  Ca- 
hours Cumen ;  its  formula  is  C»Hu ;  its  specific  gravity  0*860 ;  it  boils 
at  380° ;  it  may  be  prepared  artificially  also  from  common  camphor ; 
with  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  Cumensulpkitric  Acid,  which  resembles  com- 
pletely the  other  acids  of  that  class. 

The  stearoptens,  or  camphors  containing  oxygen,  will  be  described  by- 
aod-by. 

The  following  table  contains  a  similar  view  of  the  most  important  oils 
not  containing  oxygen : 


rUnto  jriddiaf  Om  Oil. 


Citron  .    .  . 

Oopaiva    .  . 

Parsley     ,  . 

Juniper     .  . 

Savine .    .  . 

Cubebs     .  . 
Black  Pepper 

Bergamotte  . 

Turpqptine  . 


J^" 


iqaid. 


0847 
0-878 


0-839 
0929 


0-864 


IMIiBC 
Fftial. 


343° 
4730 
410O 
311*> 
316» 


315® 


ClrenUi'  MUrfsing 


-j-80«  9',  right 
-f34°  y,  left. 

-^»  5',  left. 

-Uoo  1',  left. 

+29°  3;  I'fght. 
—43°  3',  tr-ft. 
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Although  these  oHs  have  all  the  same  per  cent,  composition,  they  diil 
fer  in  the  formula  of  their  atom,  that  of  turpentine  being  C^Hi^  that 
of  cubebs,  CisH,!,  and  all  the  others  being  CioH,.  Althougb>  even  as  gif- 
en  in  the  table,  they  constitute  a  remarkable  group  of  isomeric  bodies, 
yet  each  one  is  capable  of  changing  its  molecular  condition  in  various 
ways,  and  thus  generating  other  bodies,  still  more  closely  isomeric,  as 
they  differ  only  in  their  action  on  polarized  light.  Of  these  changes 
I  shall  describe  only  thosp  of  oil  of  turpentine,  which  will  serve  as  an 
example. 

By  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol,  oil  of  turpentine  changes  into  another 
liquid,  which  has  the  same  specific  gravity  both  in  the  state  of  liquid  and 
of  vapour,  the  same  boiling  point,  and  the  same  atomic  weight,  but  is  to- 
tally without  action  on  polarized  light.     This  new  liquid  is  called  Tert' 
bene.     If  the  oil  of  turpentine  be  acted  on  by  muriatic  acid  gas,  it  com- 
bines therewith,  forming  a  dense  liquid,  which  is  muriate  of  terebene,  and 
which  has  no  action  on  light ;  but  another  portion  of  the  turpentine  unites 
with  the  muriatic  acid  unchanged,  and  forms  a  solid,  which  crystallizes 
in  fine  white  prisms,  and,  from  its  remarkable  odour,  is  called  ariificwl 
Camphor,     In  this  solid  the  oil  of  turpentine  preserves  all  its  action  upon 
light,  and,  for  convenience,  it  may  obtain  the  name  Camphene,  and  the 
solid  is  then  MuriaU  of  Camphene,     Now  if  this  solid  be  distilled  with 
lime,  the  muriatic  acid  is  renooved  and  an  oil  obtained,  which  differs 
from  camphene  only  in  having  no  action  on  light,  while  it  difiers  from 
terebene  in  forming  with  muriatic  acid  a  solid  product.      This  oil  is 
termed  Camphilenet  and  the  Muriate  of  Campkilene  is  distinguished  from 
the  muriate  of  camphene  in  being  quite  destitute  of  rotatory  power. 
Prom  none  of  these  products  can  the  true  oil  of  turpentine,. or  camphene, 
be  regenerated.     There  are  thus  three  forms  of  oil  of  turpentine,  of 
which  two  give  solid  compounds,  and  the  third  a  liquid,  with  muriatic 
acid ;  two  are  without  action  on  light,  but  the  camphene  rotates  power- 
fully  to  the  left :  with  chlorine  they  all  give  heavy  liquids,  all  of  which 
have  the  formula  C2oH,2Cl4,  but  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their 
action  upon  polarized  light;  the  Chlorcampkene  presenting  the  anom- 
alous character  of  a  rotatory  power  to  the  right. 

When  oil  of  turpentine  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid  and  gently  healed,  a 
thick  and  heavy  oily  substance  is  produced,  apparently  by  their  direct 
union,  and  may  be  separated  by  the  addition  of  cold  water.  If,  however, 
the  materials  be  left  to  themselves,  after  some  time,  violent,  almost  ex* 
plosive  action  sets  in,  copious  red  fumes  are  given  off,  and  a  resinous  ma- 
terial formed,  which,  by  boiling  with  more  nitric  acid,  dissolves,  and  the 
solution,  on  cooling,  yields  crystals  of  TurperUinic  Add,  Its  composition 
was  found  by  Bromeis  to  be  C,4H607+ Aq.  The  exact  theory  of  its  for- 
mation has  not  been  as  yet  ascertained. 

The  other  oils  of  this  class  are  capable  of  similar  metamorphoses, 
which  need  not  be  specially  detailed. 

The  type  C^H*  exists  probably  in  all  essential  oils,  for  it  will  be  seen, 
by  reference  to  the  former  table  of  oils  containing  oxygen,  that  their  for- 
mulcB  consist  in  multiples  of  C5H4,  combined  with  oxygen,  or  with  the 
elements  of  water. 

B.  Of  the  Camphors  or  Stearoptens  of  the  Oils, 
The  most  remarkable  substance  of  this  class  is  the  commoj^  camphor* 
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whicli  is  extracted  from  the  wood  of  the  laurus  and  dryabaktQops  cam- 
phora  by  distillation  with  water.  In  the  plant  it  is  mixed  with  thQ  cam- 
phor-oil (CjsHteO.),  from  the  gradual  oxidation  of  which  it  appears  to  be 
produced. 

Camphor  forms  a  white  semitraosparent  mass,  crystallized  in  irregu- 
lar  octohedrons.  It  is  very  tough  and  difficult  to  powder ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  0*086 ;  its  taste  is  bitter ;  its  odour  is  well  known ;  it  melts  at 
847°,  and  boils  at  300°,  subliming  unaltered  4  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  easily  so  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  its  formula  is  CgoHieOg.  The 
specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  5317,  which  might  be  considered  as  form- 
ed by  one  volume  of  vapour  of  camphene  and  half  a  volume  of  oxygen 
(4770+*^51«3).  Hence  camphor  and  camphor-oil  may  be  looked  upon 
as  oxides  of  an  oil  of  the  turpentine  family. 

When  camphor  is  heated  with  lime,  water,  and  an  oil,  Camjihton 
(CaoHaO.),  are  produced.  With  muriatic  acid  it  unites,  forming  a  col- 
ourless liquid,  whose  formula  is  C^n  *  0(01.  By  boiling  with  strong 
nitric  acid,  it  is  completely  converted  into  Camphoric  Add. 

This  acid  crystallizes  in  small  rhomboidal  tables,  which  taste  sour  and 
bitter ;  it  melts  at  145°,  gives  ofi*  water,  and  leaves  the  anhydrous  acid, 
which  melts  at  423°,  and  distils  over  at  518°  without  alteration.  The 
formula  of  the  anhydrous  acid  is  G10H7O9 ;  the  crystals  contain  an  atom 
of  water.  The  salts  of  camphoric  acid  are  not  important,  and  appear  to 
differ  in  properties  according  as  the  dry  or  hydrated  acid  was  employed 
to  form  them.  The  CamphortUe  of  Ether  is  a  dense  liquid,  which,  with 
camphoric  acid,  forms  the  CamphtmrUc  Acid^  a  thick,  heavy  Hquid,  which 
is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  forms  unimportant  salts. 

When  camphor  is  distilled  with  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  water  is  form- 
ed, and  a  volatile  oil  passes  over,  having  the  formula  CuHm,  and  identical 
in  every  respect  with  the  Cymen  obtained  from  oil  of  cumin,  as  descri- 
bed in  p.  575. 

When  camphor  in  vapour  is  passed  over  hydrate  of  potash,  heated  to 
about  700°,  an  acid  is  formed,  which  has  the  formula  CgoHnOs+Aq. 
This  Camphoric  Acid  fuses  at  176°,  and  boils  at  482°  ;  it  may  be  distil- 
led unchanged.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  abundantly  in  al- 
cohol and  ether,  and  crystallizes  from  these  solutions  on  cooling.  When 
it  is  heated  with  phosphoric  acid,  a  volatile  oil  is  produced,  CamphoUtu 
having  the  formula  G,gHie.  When  campholeate  of  lime  is  distilled,  an- 
other oily  fluid  is  formed,  whose  formula  is  CieHnO. 

Of  the  camphors  of  the  other  volatile  oils,  only  a  few  require  any  de- 
tailed notice.  The  characters  of  most  of  them  are  given  in  the  foIlow« 
ing  table : 


Flaat  fiTiaf  tba  CttiqAHr. 


Hose  (Otto) . 
Parsley  .  . 
Iris  Florentina 
Elicampane . 
Asarum  .  . 
Fennel  .  . 
Anise .  .  . 
PeppemiiDt  . 
Cubebs  .  . 
Tarpentine  . 


1014 


Maittac 
WatT 


770 

70® 


108® 
104« 

68« 
64° 
9l<> 


1067 
4D 


8OS0 


BoiltDC 

PDIDt. 


660° 
662° 


WO** 
428'^ 
430° 
406» 


8ll<» 


8p.  Gr. 
qf  Vapour. 


6680 
6465 


•  •  • 


7onBiiIa. 


C.H. 

CiaH704 

C4H4O. 

CtHsO. 

CiflHn04 

CfoHuOs 

CaoH:aOa 

C21H20O2 

Cu^uO. 

C«Hjo04 
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On  oomparing  these  forimilse  with  those  of  the  corresponding   oik 
(p.  575),  it  is  seen  that  the  camphors  arise  from  various  causes  ;  in  sofne 
cases  they  are  isomeric  with  the  oils,  in  others  oxides  of  them,  and  ia 
others  hydrates  ;  thus  the  camphor  of  turpentine  may  be  formed  at  wiU, 
by  agitating  the  oil  with  water,  and  then  exposing  it  to  cold  ;  the  hydrate 
crystallizes  out  in  colourless  prisms,  sometimes  of  great  size. 
'  The  peppermint-camphor  has  been  found  to  yield,  by  the  action  of  re- 
agents,  a  series  of  compounds.     Thus,  by  the  action  of  glacial  phosphoric 
acid  or  of  oil  of  vitriol,  a  light  oil  was  obtained,  having  the  formula  C^ 
Ht9  which  is  termed  Menthen*     By  the  action  of  chlorine,  a  thick,  heavy 
liquid  is  produced,  C(iH,4  •  C1«0|.     By  nitric  acid,  menthen  yields  a  heavy 
oily  liquid,  CaiHi^Oi,  which  possesses  acid  properties ;  and  with  chlorioe, 
menthen  yields  a  sirupy  yellow  liquid,  having  the  formula  C^iHuCl^. 

The  anise-camphor  yields  with  bromine  a  crystalline  substance,  C10H9  • 
BrsOt,  and  with  sulphuric  acid  an  oily  substance,  ilmfotne,  isomeric  with 
itself.  By  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  a  body  which  crystallizes  in 
long  needles,  Anisic  Add,  CieHcOs+Aq.,  which  forms  salts  with  metal. 
lie  oxides,  and  gives  by  farther  action  the  Niiranmc  Acid,  Gi^Hs .  N.O!i+ 
Aq.y  and  NOramsidf  UaoHjo .  NgOio* 

a  Of  the  Besins. 

The  bodies  of  this  class  approach  closely  to  the  camphors  in  compo- 
sition and  properties,  but  are  distinguiriied  by  not  being  volatile  without 
decomposition,  and  being  generally  capable  of  acting  as  acids.  The  moet 
important  will  be  first  specially  noticed,  and  the  properties  and  formulsa 
of  the  remaining  expressed  in  a  table. 

Resins  of  Turpentine. — The  ordinary  white  resin  coexists,  in  the  dif- 
ferent  species  of  pine,  with  oil  of  turpenUne,  and  is  obtained  by  makiog 
incisions  through  the  bark,  when  the  thick,  tenacious  turpentine  flows 
out.  This,  when  distilled  with  water,  gives  off  the  oil,  while  the  resin 
remains,  and  is  called  Colophony.  It  is  a  mixture  of  two  resins,  which, 
though  having  the  same  composition,  differ  in  properties,  and  are  termed 
the  pinic  and  sylvic  acids. 

The  Pinic  •Aeii  ia  obtained  by  digesting  colophony  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  in  cold  spirit  of  *sp.  gr.  0*865,  which  does  not  dissolve  sylvic 
acid.  The  solution  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  spirituous  solution  of  acetate 
of  copper  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  This  Pinaie  of  Copper  is 
to  be  dissolved  in  strong  boiling  spirit,  decomposed  by  a  little  muriatic 
acid,  and  then  mixed  with  water ;  the  pinic  acid  precipitates  as  a  resin- 
ous powder,  which  may  be  dried  at  a  moderate  heat. 

When  quite  pure,  pinic  acid  is  colourless ;  it  melts  at  257^,  but  be* 
comes  soil  at  149^  :  its  solution  in  aloohol  reacts  acid.  It  expels  car- 
bonic acid  from  bases  ;  its  alkaline  salts  are  soluble  ;  its  earthy  and  me* 
tallic  salts  insoluble  in  water,  but  many  of  them  soluble  in  spirit ;  its  for* 
mula  is  CioHwOf. 

When  a  solution  of  pinic  acid  ip  alcohol  is  long  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
absorbs  oxygen  and  forms  Oxypinic  JSdd,  the  formula  of  which  is  C^eHu 
Og;  it  is  a  stronger  acid  than  the  piriic.  When  heated  with  lime,  pinic 
acid  is  decomposed,  and  three  difierent  volatile  oils  obtained,  which  need 
not  be  specially  noticed. 

The  SyMc  JScid  remains  when  the  pinic  acid  is  dissolved  by  weak  al- 
cohol.    As  it  is  not  pure,  the  residue  is  to  be  dissolved  in  two  parts  of 
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boiiing  spirit  of  0*865 ;  on  coolings  the  sylvic  acid  separates.  By  a  seo* 
ond  solution,  all  the  traces  of  pinic  acid  may  be  removed*  The  pure  syl- 
vic acid  crystallizes  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  colourless  rhombic 
prisms ;  it  melts  at  212°  ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  strong  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  but  insoluble  in  water  ;  its  formula  is  C4eH9o04.  Its  salts  are  ex» 
actly  similar  to  those  of  pinic  acid. 

When  either  pinic  or  sylvic  acids  are  kept  melted  for  some  time,  they 
become  brown,  and  change  into  a  resin  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  possessed  of  stronger  acid  properties  than  either ;  it  is  termed  Colo^ 
ffumic  Jicid  ;  it  exists  in  small  quantity  in  common  resin. 

The  resin  of  the  spruce  fir  has  been  found  by  Johnstone  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  two  resins,  which  are  separated  by  means  of  alcohol.  The  more 
soluble,  or  A  resin,  has  the  formula  C^HsiOg;  the  less  soluble,  or  B  res- 
in, that  of  CfoHnOs ;  they  both  possees  acid  characters* 

For  the  manufacture  of  tar  and  pitch,  the-  pine  wood  containing  tur- 
pentine is  exposed  to  a  kind  of  destructive  distillation,  in  kilns  hollowed 
out  in  the  ground.  Although  a  large  quantity  of  the  resin  flows  out  un- 
decomposed  (as  colopholic  acid),  yet  the  important  components  of  the 
tar  are  bodies  belonging  to  a  different  series,  which  will  be  described 
hereafter. 

A  great  variety  of  resins,  of  important  use  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts, 
exude  from  trees»  either  pure,  or  mixed  with  oils,  o/r  with  gums  (Gum 
Resins),  sometimes  with  benasoic  or  cinnamic  acids,  constituting  Balsams* 
Frequently  there  are  many  kinds,  of  resins  mixed  together,  but  they  all 
possess  the  characters  of  fusibility,  insolubility  in  water,  and  of  being 
dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether,  essential  oils,  and  alkaline  solutions.  Their 
composition  is  given  in  the  following  table  : 


Anime  Resin    .    •    .    »}  n  xr  r\ 
Klemi  Resin     .    .    .    .J^^HsaO. 

Fossil  Copal  ....  C^iH^O, 
B.  Mastic  Resin  .  .  .  C48H31O1 
Antiar  Resin  ....  C^oHaoOa 
B.  Copal  Resin  .  .  .  C4DH31OS 
Birch  Resin C4dH3803 

A.  Masiic  Resin  .    .    »\n  xj  r\ 
Copaiva  Resin      .    .    .J^«^t^« 

A.E!emiResin    .    .    .(C4oHa04 

B.  Olibanum  Resm   .    . ) 

C.  Sandarach  ....  C^^HaoOe 
Ammoniac  Resin .  .  .  C40H2SO9 
B.  AssafGBtida  ....  C40H38O9 
Guiacnra .  .  ,  \  .  ,  CisHasOio 
Bdelliom Resin  .  .  .\n  rx  r% 
A.  Sandarach  .    .    ...  J  ^*>"»>"« 


B.  Sandarach    .    .    .    .  I  r«  tt  r\ 
A.  Euphorbinm     .    .    .i^-«^»"» 

As^aUene tOoHaOe 

A,  Olibanum     ....  5  ^'*''^" 

Labdannm C4gH3307 

Pasto  Resin C«)HaiOs 

Sagapennm C40H29OB* 

Scammon^ C^oHssOw 

Jalap  Resm C4oH340tt 

Galbanum C40H27Q7 

Dragon's  Blood     .    .    .  CioHsiOs 

Gamboge C^oH^Os 

A.  Assafoetida  ....  C40H18OJS 
Acaroid  Resin  ....  CioHmOw 
Opoponax C40H26O14 

B.  Benzoin  Resin  .    .    .  C4oHttQ» 
A.  Benzoin  Resin  .    .    .  C^oHmOt 


In  all  this  series  of  resins,  it  is  evident  that  the  carbon  remains  unal- 
tered, and  Johnstone  has  shown  that  they  may  all  be  considered  as  deri- 
ved from  oils  having  the  turpentine  constitution  =^CJ[ia» 

A  substance  which  is  connected  with  the  preceding  in  many  ways  is 
jSmber,  This  body  is  found  in  rounded  pieces,  mix^  with  or  attached 
to  fragments  of  decomposing  wood,  in  the  lignite  beds  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  also  found,  cast  on  slwre  by  the  waves,  along  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic.  It  is  yellow,  transparent,  and  often  contains  imbedded  in  it 
insects  and  parts  of  plants,  so  as  to  prove  it  to  have  been  perfectly  liquid 
when  first  formed.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  turpentine  of  unknown  trees,  be- 
longing to  a  former  geological  epoch;   its  specific  gravity  is  1*067; 
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wfaea  heated  it  melts,  and  is  then  totally  decomposed ;  its  relations  to 
electricity  have  been  fully  noticed,  p.  106.  Amber  ia  found  to  be  a  mix- 
ture  of  two  resins,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  a  bitumen  in- 
soluble in  those  liquids,  a  volatile  oil,  and  a  peculiar  acid,  the  Sueeime 
Acid,  It  is  used  very  extensively  in  the  arts  as  a  material  for  varnish* 
es,  but  to  chemisiB  its  principal  interest  is  its  electrical  propertiesi  and 
as  a  source  of  its  acid« 

Sntcimc  Jldd  is  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  amber ;  it 
partly  soblimes  into  the  neck  of  the  retort,  in  discoloured  crystals,  and 
partly  dissolves  in  the  water  which  comes  over ;  by  solution  in  nitric 
acid  it  may  be  freed  from  the  xeuaous  colouring  matters^  It  may  also 
be  obtained  from  the  amber  by  digestion  with  alcohol  or  solution  of 
potash ;  it  hence  pre-exists  in  the  amber,  and  is  not  produced  by  the 
heat.  It  is  found  in  small  ouantity  also  in  colophony,  and  is  abundandy 
produced  by  the  action  of  mtric  acid  on  the  fatty  acids,  as  the  stearic  or 
marganc. 

Succinic  acid  crystallizes,  from  its  solution  in  water,  is 
colourless  right  rhombic  prisms,  as  m,  <,  a  in  the  figure,  which 
have  the  formula  C4HSOS+ Aq. ;  when  heated  to  850°  it  melts, 
abandoning  half  its  water,  and  at  450°  sublimes  in  an  anhy- 
drous state;  its  solution  in  water  is  markedly  acid;  when 
heated  with  lime,  a  volatile  liquid  is  produced,  SucemonSf  the 
exact  formula  of  which  is  not  established. 
The  salts  of  succinic  acid  are  mostly  soluble  and  crystalli- 
zable. 

The  Succinate  of  SodOy  prepared  by  neutralizing  the  acid  by  carbon* 
ate  of  soda,  crystailizes  in  doubly  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  of  which  t,  tt,9 
are  primary,  and  z,  n  secondary  faces  in  the  figure  ;  it  is  pe^ 
manent  in  the  air,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  The  Succmate 
of  Ammonia^  which  is  much  used  in  mineral  analysis  for  the 
separation  of  iron  from  manganese,  crystallizes  in  nearly  the 
same  form  as  the  soda-salt  figured  above.  The  succinates 
of  barytea,  lime,  and  lead  are  white  powders,  insoluble  in 
water.  The  Succinate  of  Manganese  forms  rose*red,  four-sided  pris- 
matic crystals,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  soluble  in  ten  parts  of  cold 
water.  The  Succinaie  of  the  Peroxide  of  Iron  is  precipitated  when  an 
alkaline  succinate  is  added  to  any  salt  of  iron  not  containing  an  excess 
of  acid  ;  it  forms  a  pale  brownish-red  powder,  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
but  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  which  dissolves  out  the  acid  with  a 
small  quantity  of  the  iron ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  acid  liquors. 

The  Bisuccvnate  of  Ammonia  gives  off  water  when  heated,  and  a  white 
crystalline  solid  sublimes,  which  is  termed  Stcectnanxii.  Its  formula  is 
C,H6 . 0,N. 

The  rare  mineral^  MellUe  (see  p.  408),  is  only  found  accorapanyiof 
amber  in  the  depositee  of  lignite. 

Caouichouc,  Indian  jRu^&er.-— This  substance,  now  so  much  used  in 
the  laboratory  for  connecting  pieces  of  apparatus,  and  so  extensively  em. 
ployed  in  the  arts,  possesses  much  similarity  to  the  resins.  It  dissolves 
but  imperfectly  even  in  ether,  its  proper  solvent  being  the  volatile  oils, 
into  which  it  is  converted  by  distillation.  One  of  these  is  the  Ughtesi 
liquid  known,  its  specific  gravity  being  but  0.654 ;  it  bolls  at  02° ;  it  has 
been  termed  Faradyn*    Another,  known  as  Cawtchene^  has  a  spe<*iilo 
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gravity  of  0.842  ;  it  boils  at  340^.  The  compositioQ  of  these  liquids, 
or  of  caoQtchouc  itaelf,  is  not  well  knowDi  as  they  have  not  beeO)  as  ye^ 
obtained  absolutely  pure ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  judge^  they  appear  all  to 
have  the  same  composition  as  oil  of  turpentine* 


CHAPTER  XXIH. 

OF  THE  SAPONinABLB  FATS  AJXD  OILS. 

The  substances  of  this  class  are  found  both  in  the  aniinal  and  vegeta^ 
ble  kingdoms  very  extensively  distributed.  In  animals,  the  various  fats 
are  deposited  in  the  cavities  of  the  cellular  tissue,  but  often  also  diffused 
through  the  mass  of  the  glandular  organs.  In  plants,  the  oils  or  fats  are 
generally  found  in  the  investing  membranes  of  the  seed,  or  in  the  cellu- 
iar  texture  of  the  fruit.  The  leaves  or  roots  seldom  contain  any  fatty 
matter.  The  fats  and  oils,  as  they  exist  in  nature,  are  mixtures  of  a 
few  simple  fatty  and  oily  bodies  in  variable  proportions,  their  degree  of 
consistence  depending  on  the  relative  preponderance  of  the  solid  or  li- 
quid  constituent.  The  greater  number  of  fats  consist  of  two  simple  fats, 
SUarine  and  Margarine^  and  a  simple  oil,  Oiein ;  but  these  three  bodies, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  bases  of  all  fats  and  oils,  are  accompa* 
nied  generally  by  smaller  quantities  of  solid  or  liquid  fats,  which  are 
often  peculiar  to  a  particular  animal  or  plant.  These  fatty  bodies  are 
all  fixed ;  that  is,  they  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition ;  but 
they  are  totally  converted  by  heat  into  volatile  bodies,  undergoing,  in 
some  cases,  singular  metamorphoses,  which  will  be  described  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  individual  fats. 

Exposed  to  the  air,  the  fatty  bodies  gradually  absorb  oxygen,  and 
evolve  carbonic  acid ;  they  at  the  same  time  obtain  an  acid  reaction,  and 
a  smell  well  known  as  rancid.  Most  of  this  change  appears  to  result 
from  minute  quantities  of  azotissed  organic  tissues,  which  remain  inter, 
spersed  through  the  fats.  A  great  number  of  oils,  however,  absorb  ox- 
ygen  very  rapidly,  and,*  evolving  carbonic  acid,  change  into  a  soft  resin* 
ous  body ;  they  are  hence  termed  Drying  Oils,  and  are  used  so  in  paint, 
ing.  This  drying  quality  is  increased  by  combining  the  oil  with  a  small 
quantity  of  a  base,  as  oxide  of  lead. 

•  The  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  fixed  oils  and  fats  is, 
that,  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  they  are  converted  into  aottps ;  whence 
the  name  of  saponifiable  given  to  the  class.  By  means  of  the  alkali,  the 
fat  or  oil  is  decomposed  into  an  acid,  which  combines  with  the  base,  form- 
ing a  true  salt,  which  is  the  Soap,  and  a  substance  soluble  in  water,  of 
a  sweet  taste,  which  is  the  same,  no  matter  what  kind  of  fat  had  bees 
employed.  This  substance,  the  m>eel  principle  of  the  oils,  or  Glycerine, 
is  united  in  each  fat  with  a  different  acid,  and  hence,  as  the  fhts  are  best 
described  as  salts  of  glycerine,  I  shall  first  notice  the  composition  and 
properties  of  the  base  itself. 

Of  Gfycernw.— Cell704+ Aq.  Eq.  1157-4  or  92-8.  To  obtain  gly- 
cerine, any  fatty  matter  is  to  be  saponified  by  a  caustic  alkali«  The 
solution  being  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid|  which  precipitates  the  fittty 
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acid,  is  to  be  eTaporated,  aod  the  glycerine  dissolved  out  by  strong  akx^ 
hoi.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  saponifying  the  fat  by  oxide  of  lead, 
and  treating  the  watery  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  precipl. 
tate  some  oxide  of  lead,  which  dissolves  ;  the  glyoerine  may  then  be  ob- 
tained by  evaporation. 

Glycerine  cannot  be  obtained  solid.  When  brought  to  its  greatest 
degree  of  consistence  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
a  colourless  sirup,  sp.  gr.  =1*26 ;  it  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
IS  insoluble  in  ether;  it  is  decomposed  by  heat.  With  nitric  acid  it 
produces  oxalic  and  formic  acids.  Boiled  with  solutions  of  copper,  it 
precipitates  metallic  copper.  With  chlorine  it  forms  a  white  flocculeat 
solid,  having  the  formula  CigHi,  •  0,oCl«,  and  with  bromine  it  gives  a 
dense  oily  liquid*  whose  formula  is  CuHu  .  0i3i9* 

When  elycerine  is  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  they  unite  without  black- 
ening,  and  form  an  acid  compound,  Sylphoglycerie  Addf  the  formula  of 
which  is  CeUrOs  •  2S.0s  •  H.O.  With  bases  this  acid  forms  soluble 
salts,  having  considerable  analogy  to  the  sulphovinates.  The  Sidfho- 
ghfceraie  of  Lime  crystallizes  in  long  delicate  needles,  whose  formula  is 
CJEIfOs .  S.O,+S.O,  .  Ca.O.  The  compounds  of  glycerine  with  the 
fatty  acids  constitute  the  various  kinds  of  fats  and  oils. 

Of  Stearme  and  Stearic  Acid. 

Stearine  is  the  essential  constituent  of  all  solid  fats,  and  prepooder* 
ates  in  proportion  to  their  consistence.  It  is  best  obtained  from  routtoa- 
suet,  either  by  washing  it  with  ether,  as  long  as  anything  is  dissolved, 
or  by  mixing  up  melted  suet  with  six  times  its  volume  of  ether,  and  sub- 
jecting the  mass,  when  cold,  to  strong  pressure*  In  both  cases  the  stea- 
rine remains  behind ;  it  is  generally  crystalline  like  spermaceti,  not  at 
all  greasy  between  the  fingers,  and  is  easily  powdered ;  it  melts  at  143°; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold  ether ;  it  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol 
or  ether,  and  crystallizes  out  as  it  cools.  The  formula  of  stearioe  is 
^i«H|4iOn,  consisting  of 

1  atom  of  dyoerine,       SSC6H7O5,       1 

2  atoms  ofsteario  acid,  =-Cu6Ht«Oiok  >  =Ci«HHiOn- 
2  atoms  of  water,  ^HgOs.  ) 

By  the  action  of  strong  bases  or  of  strong  acids,  it  is  separated  into 
these  constituents.     A  sinrdlar  decomposition  is  effected  by  heat 

Stearic  Add  is  obtained  pure  by  saponifying  stearine  by  potash,  aod 
decomposing  the  solution  by  means  of  warm  dilute  muriatic  acid.  The 
stearic  acid  which  precipitates  is  to  be  washed  with  water  and  dissolved 
in  boiling  alcohol,  whence  the  pure  acid  crystallizes,  on  cooling,  in  brill- 
iant white  plates. 

When  mutton-suet  is  directly  saponified,  very  troublesome  operatioos 
are  necessary  to  free  the  stearic  acid  from  the  other  fhtty  acids  which 
accompany  it. 

Pure  stearic  acid  is  tasteless  and  inodorous.  It  does  not  melt  belov 
156^ ;  the  melted  acid  forms  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling;  it  is  appa« 
rently  volatile,  and  may  be  distilled  unaltered  in  close  veraels ;  it  is  io- 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol ;  the  solution  reddeos  lit* 
mus ;  its  composition,  when  crystallized,  is  CeBH«05+2  Aq.  When  heal- 
ed in  contact  with  lime,  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  and  a  volatile  liquii 
whose  formula  is  CaH«0. 
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Stearic  acid  is  but  feeble  in  its  action :  it  expels  the  carbonic  acid 
from  the  alkalies  only  when  the  solution  is  boiling.  It  is  bibasic,  form- 
ing two  classes  of  salts,  the  Bistearates,  which  contain  one  atom  of  water 
and  one  of  fixed  base,  and  the  Neutral  StearateSf  which  contain  two  atoms 
of  fixed  base.  The  alkaline  stearates  are  the  only  salts  soluble  in  water ; 
they  dissolve  also  in  alcohol.  If  neutral  stearate  of  potash  be  mixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water,  it  is  decomposed,  one  half  of  the 
potash  becoming  free,  and  the  Sutearate  afPoUuh  precipitating  in  minute 
crystalline  scales.  A  solution  of  soap  precipitates  all  earthy  and  metaU 
lie  salts,  producing  insoluble  stearates. 

The  Stearic  Ether  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  as  it  corresponds  exactly 
to  stearine  in  composition,  the  glycerine  being  replaced  by  ether.  Thus 
its  formula  is 

1  atom  of  ether,  =:C4H50.,       \ 

%  atoms  of  stearic  acid,  ^GimHi^Oio,  >  CitfHi0«O]ss=:l  atom  of  stearic  etbet. 

2  atoms  of  water,  =H20|,  i 

Stearic  acid  is  now  very  extensively  used  for  making  candles.  The 
tallow  is  saponified  by  boiling  with  a  thin  paste  of  lime.  The  glycerine 
is  washed  out,  and  the  soap  being  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  the  oleic 
acid  is  removed  from  the  stearic  acid  by  violent  pressure  between  folds 
of  cloth.  The  pure  stearic  acid,  when  solidifying,  assumes  a  crystalline 
structure,  which  would  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  candle,  and  this  ten* 
dency  is  removed  by  the  very  improper  addition  of  one  part  of  arsenious 
acid  to  about  2000  of  stearic  acid. 

Of  Margarine  and  Margarie  Add* 

Margarine  exists  along  with  stearine  in  most  fats,  but  is  most  char- 
acteristic of  human  fat.  It  is  prepared  from  the  ethereal  solution,  which 
has  left  the  stearine  undissolved.  This  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated,  and 
the  residue  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  the  margarine  crys- 
tallizes as  the  solution  cools;  it  melts  at  118^.  In  all  other  properties 
it  resembles  stearine,  but  is  much  more  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  it 
consists  of  C74H740^. 

1  atom  of  glycerine,  =:CcH<70s,    ) 

2  atoms  of  margarie  acid,  =:CeiHa80«»  >  =:CT4H740ii,  1  atom  of  nuurgarinqb 
1  atom  of  water,  =H.O.,       ) 

By  the  action  of  bases  it  is  separated  into  glycerine  and  margarie  acid. 

The  preparation  of  Margarie  Acid  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
stearic  acid,  which  it  resembles  very  closely,  being  most  different  in  its 
melting  point,  which  is  140°.  On  solidifying,  it  crystallizes  in  white 
needles.  When  carefully  heated,  it  volatilizes  without  alteration.  The 
formula  of  margarie  acid  is  C!mHsiO)+ Aq.  If  it  be  mixed  with  lime  and 
distilled,  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  which  combines  with  the  lime,  and 
a  volatile  substance  is  obtained,  which  is  termed  Margaron.  Its  formula 
is  C»H,»0.  It  is  a  white  solid,  of  a  pearly  lustre,  which  melts  at  170^, 
and  forms,  on  cooling,  a  crystalline  mass  like  spermaceti.  By  repeated 
distillation  with  lime,  all  oxygen  is  removed  as  carbonic  acid,  and  a  vol. 
atile  oily  substance  obtained,  having  the  composition  of  defiant  gas. 

The  experiments  of  Redtenbacher  have  indicated  a  remarkable  source 
of  margarie  acid  in  the  distillation  of  stearic  acid.  The  distilled  product, 
though  in  appearance  unchanged  stearic  acid,  yet  does  not  in  reality 
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eontain  any  trace  ct  it,  being  a  mixture  of  margaric  acid«  of  margarone^ 

and  of  the  volatile  oily  carbohydrogen.     The  reaction  being  that 

(6  atoms  of  margaric  acid,  CaoJ^anPth 
1  atom  of  water,  H.O., 

1      **      margarone,         CatHssO., 
1      **      carbonic  acid,     C.Ob, 
The  oily  carbohydrogen,    CmHsi* 

Redtenbacher  doubts  the  r&ai  existence  of  stearonoy  as  none  of  it  k 
produced  in  this  reaction. 

The  salts  of  margaric  acid  resemble  perfectly  the  stearates  in  their 
properties,  but  the  acid  being  monobasic,  there  is  but  one  class  of  marga- 
rates.  The  pearly  lustre  of  the  crystalline  scales  of  the  margarate  of 
potash  gave  occasion  to  the  name  of  this  acid,  from  the  word  /tapyapi' 
nyf ,  a  pearL 

If  we  compare  the  formulse  of  the  bodies  now  described,  we  find  tbem 
capable  of  being  expressed  by  a  very  simple  theory :  thus,  indicating  an 
hypothetic  carbohydrogen*  Cu^m  ^y  R«>  the  stearic  acid  becomes  Rg-f 
0(9  and  the  margaric  acid,  R.+Oai  being  related  as  hyposulpfauric  and 
sulphuric  acids.  Also,  as  Redtenbacher  has  remarked,  all  the  resdts 
obtained  might  be  accounted  for  by  ascribing  to  margarone  the  formuJs 
CtfitgO.f  in  which  case  it  becomes  R.+0.,  and  the  volatile  oil  may  be 
R.+H.  Farther  researches  are,  however,  wanted  to  give  experimental 
evidence  on  these  points. 

Of  Olein  and  OUtc  Add. 

Olein  exists  in  small  quantity  in  the  various  solid  fots,  but  constitutes 
the  great  mass  of  the  liquid  fixed  oils  which  are  not  drying  cils.  It 
holds  dissolved,  more  or  less,  stearine  and  margarine,  of  which  the  great- 
est  part  may  be  separated  by  exposure  to  cold,  when  they  crystallize. 
Olive  oil  contains  a  larg^  quantity  of  margarine,  and  hence  freezes  very 
readily.  The  expressed  oil  of  sweet  almonds  is  the  purest  native  oleio; 
next  to  it  is  rape  oil. 

To  obtain  pure  olein,  almond  oil  is  dissolved  in  hot  ether,  and  the  so- 
lution exposed  to  great  cold ;  the  traces  of  margarine  crystallize  out 
completely,  and  by  evaporation  the  ether  is  removed.  Olein  remains 
Aiqa^  at  O'^  Fah,  In  constitution  it  resembles  the  solid  fats,  contaixuog 
a  peculiar  acid,  Oleic  Acid,  combined  with  glycerine  and  water. 

1  atom  of  flflycerine,    CsHtOs,    i 

3  atoms  of  oleic  acid,  CnHTsOg,  >  predace  1  atom  oletn,  OMHtiOig. 

2  atoms  of  water,       HiOg,       ) 

Oleic  Add  is  obtained  by  saponifying  olein  with  a  strong  solution  of 
potash,  then  decomposing  the  oleate  of  potash  by  muriatic  acid,  washing 
jthe  oil  which  separates,  and  drying  it  with  chloride  of  calcium ;  when 
cooled  below  20°  P.,  it  congeals  as  a  mass  of  needly  crystals.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  at  60°  is  0*898;  it  is  tasteless  and  inodorous  when  pure; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  abundantly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
these  solutions  react  strongly  acid  ;  its  composition  has  been  determin- 
ed by  Varrentrapp  to  be  C44H3Q04-f-'A<l* ;  its  alkaline  salts  are  soluble* 
and  form  soft  masses,  destitute  of  tendency  to  crystallize ;  they  are  still 
wow  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  earthy  and  meuillic  salts  are  white,  piaf- 
tery  substances,  insoluble  in. water.  The  Oleate  of  Lead  is  soluble  iit 
^ei^  by  which  it  may  be  perfectly  separated  from  the  stearate  or  tasr* 
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garate  of  lead.  The  Oleic  Ether  was  formed  by  Varrentrapp  by  passing 
muriatic  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  oleic  acid  in  alcohol.  It  is  a  colour* 
less  liquid,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  lighter  than  water,  but  heavier 
than  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  deposited  as  it  forms;  its  formula  is 
C4tH»04+Ae.O. 

When  oleic  acid  is  distilled,  a  portion  of  it  passes  over  unaltered,  but 
the  greater  part  is  decomposed,  and  some  charcoal  remains  in  the  retorL 
The  distilled  products  are  Sebacic  Acid  and  a  liquid  carbohydrogen, 
isomeric  with  olefiant  gas ;  sebacic  acid  is  not  produced  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  any  other  fatty  substance  than  oleic  acid,  and  hence  may  be  con- 
eidered  as  characteristic  of  it.     The  decomposition  consists  i(i  that 

f  1  atom  of  aebaoie  acid,      CioHi04, 
S  atoms  of  hydrated  oleio  acid, )  _vw««^^  J  ^  atoms  of  carbonic  acid,  CtOt, 
Q^^j^^  J  pnxnice<  carbohydrogen,  CtiHti, 

Vresidoal  charcoal,  C4. 

Sebade  Add  had  been  considered  as  a  product  of  the  destructive  dis. 
tillation  of  all  fatty  bodies ;  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Redtenbacher  to 
arise  only  from  oleic  acid ;  the  distilled  product  is  to  be  washed  with 
boiling  water,  which  dissolves  the  sebacic  acid  J  on  the  addition  of  ace« 
tate  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate  is  obtained,  which,  being  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  gives  sulphuret  of  lead,  while  the  pure  sebacic 
acid  dissolves,  and  may  be  obtained  crystallized  by  the  evaporation  and 
cooling  of  its  solution. 

The  crystallized  sebacic  acid  closely  resembles  the  benzoic  acid  in 
properties  and  appearance;  its  solution  reddens  litmus;  its  alkaline 
•alta  are  very  soluble ;  its  lead,  silver,  and  mercury  salts  are  insoluble 
in  water ;  from  a  strong  solution  of  an  alkaline  iehacaU^  the  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated in  voluminous  crystalline  flocks  on  the  addition  of  a  stronger 
acid.  When  completely  pure,  the  sebacic  acid  is  totally  without  odour, 
the  strong  smell  of  heated  oil  being  due  to  the  formation  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent substance,  Acroleon.  The  dry  sebacic  acid  has  the  forn^ula 
CisH  Oa ;  when  crystallized  it  becomes  C]oHgOs+ Aq. 

Cfihe  Action  of  Nitric  Acid  on  SieariCj  Margaricy  and  Oleic  Adds* 

By  the  gradual  ozidation  of  those  fatty  acids,  a  series  of  bodies  result,  which 
have  so  much  connexion  with  each  other  as  to  be  most  conveniently  studied  in  re- 
lation to  their  origin. 

A.  If  stearic  acid  be  digested  with  two  or  three  thnes  its  weight  of  common 
•qnafortis  at  a  moderate  heat,  a  very  lively  action  eomm^ices  after  some  time,  and 
copious  red  fumes  w»  given  off.  When  the  mixture  has  ceased  to  froth  up,  and 
the  action  of  the  acid  ceases,  the  only  product  forms  a  colourless  layer  on  the  sur- 
lace  of  the  acid  liquor,  and  is  found  to  be  pare  Mwgarie  Acid,  The  change  here  is 
evidently  a  simple  oxidation,  as  Ra-I-Ob  and  O.  give  2(R.-|-0s)»  as  described  in  p.  584 

If  the  fatty  add  be  acted  on  by  successive  quantities  of  the  nitric  acid  until  it 
disappears,  the  watery  liquor  depositee,  on  cooling,  abundance  of  crystallized  Suc- 
cinic Acidy  and  the  mother  liquor  of  these  crystals  being  evaporated  to  one  half, 
ionns,  on  cooling,  a  thick  mass  of  crystals,  which  may  be  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  being  purifi^  by  recrystallization,  are  foand  to  be  identical  with  the  acid  forai- 
ed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  peculiar  woody  tissue  which  exists  in  cork, 
Suberine,  and  which  will  be  hereifter  described.  This  acid  is  termed  the  Suberic 
Acid ;  it  is  white,  inodorous,  and  of  a  feebly  acid  taste ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
ind  water ;  the  ciystals  melt  at  248**,  and  when  heated  more  strongly,  are  decom- 
posed in  great  part ;  it  precipitates  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  ;  its  alkaline  salts  are 
loiable  and  crystaliizaUe ;  when  crystallized,  the  formula  of  the  acid  is  CsH/V^ 
Aq.  The  Suberic  Ether  was  prepared  as  described  above  for  the  oleSc  ether ;  it 
ii  liquid,  and  its  formula  is  CsH^rf-Ae.O.  By  the  distillation  of  the  suberate  at 
liqie,  a  volatile  liquid,  SuberoiUt  is  obtained,  whose  formula  is  CfHeO. 

4£ 
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The  artificial  fonnation  of  the  succinic  and  soberic  acids  in  this  waj  ib 
ingly  carious ;  but  Bromeis  and  Laurent,  to  whom  the  observation  is  due,  ha^e 
been  able  to  trace  the  precise  reaction  in  which  they  originate. 

B.  The  action  of  nitric  acid  on  oleic  acid  is  much  more  violent  than  on  the  steane 
aciiL  Among  the  products  of  the  reaction  are  found  the  succinic  and  suberic  acida. 
but  in  addition,  four  other  acid  bodies,  of  which,  however,  a  veiy  slight  notice  uril 
suffice. 

The  Pimelic  Acid  forms  white  crystalline  grains,  which  melt  at  273^  and  aablime 
easily  in  brilliant  needles ;  its  alkaline  salts  are  soluble,  but  its  earthy  uad  metaOte 
salts  insoluble  in  water ;  the  formula  of  the  acid  is  OrHeOs-^^Aq. 

Adipie  Acid  resembles  closely  the  former;  it  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether ;  melts  at  233°  ;  it  sublimes  in  vexy  beautiful  eiystak ;  its  fonnula  is  CmHp 
Or-f-2  Aq.,  it  being  a  bibasic  acid. 

The  Idpic  and  Azoleic  acids  are  still  less  important,  and  our  knowledge  of  th^r 
oontftitution  very  imperfect.  All  these  bodies  are  obtained  from  the  mother  liquors, 
from  which  the  succinic  and  soberic  acids  have  crystallized. 

The  most  important  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  oleic  acid,  or  on  oldB, 
are  Elaidine  and  the  Elaidie  Add;  these  bodies  are  of  pharmaceutic  interest,  fixm 
their  constituting  the  Citrine  OintnurUf  or  Ungnenium  Nitratit  Hydrargyri  of  tbe 
Dublin  and  London  pharmacopoeias. 

Elaidine  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  or,  still  better,  of  the  red  fumes 
•of  the  nitrous  acid  on  olei'n^  the  oil  gradually  becomes  thick,  and  finally  congas 
into  a  butyraceous  mass  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  By  digestion  with  warm  alcohol, 
a  deep  orange-red  oil  is  dissolved  out,  and  the  pure  elaidine  is  obtained  perfectly 
white ;  it  melts  at  97^,  is  insoloble  in  water,  and  but  sparingly  so  in  alcohol ;  it 
dissolves  readily  in  ether ;  with  caustic  alkalies,  it  saponifies  completely,  glyceriiM 
being  set  free.  The  whole  action  of  the  nitric  acid  in  this  reaction  is  exerted  on 
the  oleic  acid,  and  the  elaidine  is  a  true  fat,  consisting  of  elaidic  acid  united  to 
gilycerine. 

Elaidic  acid  may  be  prqiared  by  saponifying  elaidine,  and  decomposing  the  alka- 
line elai'date  by  a  stronger  acid,  but  it  is  obtained  in  a  much  purer  form  by  passii^ 
nitrous  acid  fumes,  generated  by  heating  nitrate  of  lead  (p.  276)  into  pure  oleic  acid, 
prepared  from  oil  of  sweet  almonds ;  after  some  time,  the  liquid  becomes  a  nearly 
solid  mass  of  crystalline  plates,  of  a  fine  yellow  colour ;  this  mass  is  to  be  boiled  in 
water  to  remove  adhering  nitric  acid ;  then  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  aDowed 
to  cooL  The  orange-red  oil  remains  in  solution,  while  the  elaidic  acid  ciystallixes 
in  large,  brilliant,  white  rhombic  tables.  This  body,  when  pure,  fuses  at  113"^ ;  it 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether ;  these  solutions  redden  litmus ;  when 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  elaidate 
of  potash  formed ;  its  earthy  and  metallic  salts  are  insoluble  in  water.  The  crys- 
tallixed  elaidic  acid  has  the  formula  CnHe^s-^-^  Aq. ;  it  is  a  bibasic  acid.  The 
EUndtUc  of  Silver  is  hence  CTaHflgOft+SAg.O. ;  and  the  EltOdie  Ether,  which  is  a 
colouriess  fluid  lighter  than  water,  consists  of  C7»HffOs4'H.O.  .  Ae.O. 

The  orange-red  oil,  which  is  formed  simultaneously  with  the  elaidic  acid,  has  not 
been,  as  yet,  accurately  examined,  and  hence  we  cannot  eacplain  by  precise  fonnohB 
the  mode  in  which  these  bodies  are  generated.  It^  is  this  oil  which  gives  to  the 
Citrine  Ointment  its  characteristic  colour  and  smell ;  it  is  lighter  than  water,  and 
dissolves  in  alkaline  liquors,  but  does  not  form  true  soaps. 

In  the  fonnation  of  citrine  ointment,  the  conversion  of  the  olein  into  elaidine  is 
effected  by  the  nitrons  acid  which  the  solution  of  the  mercurial  salt  always  con* 
tains,  it  being  formed  by  the  deoxidation  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  there  being  no  heat 
used  to  expel  it.  The  subnitrate  of  mercury  is  then  mechanically  mixed  with  the 
elaidine  and  with  the  yellow  oil.  Some  of  the  mercurial  salt  is  often  decomposed, 
however,  as  metallic  mercury  may  usually  be  detected  interspersed  through  iha 
ointment. 

Both  9leic  and  elaidic  acids  give  origin,*  when  heated  with  fused  hydrate  of  poc- 
ash,  to  a  peculiar  fatty  acid,  discovered  by  Varrentrapp ;  it  is  white,  solid,  and  ciya. 
talline ;  melts  at  144^,  and  has  the  formula  CasHgoOarfA^.  There  is  formed,  at  the 
same  time,  a  large  quantity  of  acetic  acid.  Another  point  of  connexion  between 
the  oleic  and  elaidic  acids  is,  that  by  distillation  both  furnish  sebacic  acid. 

The  Acroleony  to  which  is  due  the  exceedingly  sharp  and  disagreeable  smeil  of 
highly  heated  oil  or  fat,  is  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  glycerine,  and  in 
such  exceedingly  small  quantity,  that  its  isolation  has  not  yet  been  successfully  at* 
tempted.    According  to  the  observation  of  Brandos,  it  is  a  coloarlesa  oil,  of  sp.  gr* 
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0*678,  which,  when  distilled  with  canstic  soda,  heeomes  inodorous,  while  the  aoda    ^ 
oombines  with  a  fatty  acid ;  no  analytical  investigation  of  it  has  been  as  yet  made. 

Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  on  Margarine  and  Oleine, 

When  olein  is  mixed  with  oQ  of  vitriol,  the  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  both 
the  glycerine  and  (he  oleic  acid,  forming  sulphoglyceric  and  sulpholeio  acids.  This 
(ast  is  soluble  in  water,  hut  insoluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  and  hence,  by  adding 
water  gradually  to  the  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  oleine,  it  separates,  floating  as  a 
thick  sirup  on  the  surface,  while  the  sulphoglyceric  acid  and  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  dissolve.  The  sulpholeic  acid  thus  obtained  forms,  with  lime  and  foarytea, 
soluble  salts,  which  are  analogous  to  the  sulphovinates ;  when  its  solution  in  water 
is  heated,  it  is  decomposed,  sulphuric  acid  becoming  free,  and  the  oleic  acid  being 
converted  into  two  aoids,  which  have  been  named  the  Metaoleic  and  the  Hydrokie 
Acids, 

These  acids  are  both  liquid  like  oleic  acid ;  they  are  principally  distinguished,  as 
to  properties,  by  the  sparing  solubihty  of  the  former  in  alcohol,  and  are  thus  separa- 
ted. The  constitution  of  these  bodies  had  been  examined  by  Fremy  at  a  time 
when  the  true  constitution  of  the  oleic  acid  had  not  been  established,  and  the  forma- 
Is  he  assigned  to  them  are  not  now  admissible.  They  are  isomeric  with  each  other; 
when  distUled,  they  produce  carbonic  acid,  and  two  volatile  liquids,  OU'in  and  EUiiuf 
which  are  isomeric  with  olefiant  ga».  f^m  the  circumstances  of  the  formation  of 
these  acids,  the  change  must  consist  in  the  fixation  of  the  elements  of  water,  ^  no 
other  body  containing  carbon  is  produced ;  but,  from  his  analysis,  the  anhydrous 
metaoleic  acid  has  evidently  the  same  composition  as  the  hydrated  oleic  acid,  and 
its  formula  is  therefore  C44H40O5  when  in  combination,  and  G44H41O6  when  free.  Its 
decomposition  by  heat  consists  in  the  separation  of  3C.0|,  and  C41H41  remaining, 
which  contains  the  elements  of  the  two  volatile  oily  liquids. 

With  margarine,  oil  of  vitriol  does  not  combine  directly ;  but  if  margarine  and 
olem  together,  as  they  are  in  olive  oil,  be  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  union  occurs, 
and  a  sulphomargaric  acid  is  produced,  which,  being  treated  similarly  to  the  sulph- 
oleic acid,  gives  two  other  acids,  the  Metamargaric  and  Hydromargaric.  These 
are  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  they  crystallize  by  cold,  so  combined  as  to  pro- 
duce distinct  salts,  and  to  aflect  all  the  characters  of  an  independent  acid,  called  by 
Fremy  the  HydTomargaritie, 

If  the  mixed  solutions  of  sulphomargaric  and  sulpholeic  adds  be  left  to  decom- 
pose without  heat,  in  place  of  being  boiled,  the  metamargaric  and  metaoleic  acids 
separate  and  float  on  the  top,  but  the  hydromargaric  and  hydroleic  acids  remain 
dissolved,  and  separate  only  by  bringing  the  solution  to  boil.  Each  of  the  products 
thus  obtained  is  to  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  modified  margaric  acids  crystal- 
lize on  cooling,  while  the  modified  oleic  acids  remain  dissolved.  The  metamarga- 
ric acid  is  polymeric  with  the  margaric  acid ;  its  formula  is  C6BH«K)e-(-2  Aq.,  but 
the  hydromargaric  acid  contains  t^  elements  of  four  atoms  of  water  more,  its 
formtda  being  C«H^i<rf  S  Aq. 

Olem  of  the  Drying  Oils. 

The  oils  which  possess  the  property  of  rapidly  absorbing  oxygen  and  evolving 
carbonic  acid,  thereby  being  changed  mto  a  kind  of  transparent  resinous  varnish, 
consist  of  glycerine  united  to  a  liquid  acid,  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  oleic 
acid ;  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  first  a  resinous  substance,  and  then  oxalic 
acid.  The  drying  properties  of  these  oils  is  known  to  be  much  increased  by  boiling 
on  litharge,  of  wluch  a  quantity  dissolves ;  in  this  case,  however,  Liebig  has  shown 
that  no  saponification  occurs ;  the  litharge  serving  only  to  combine  with,  and  coag- 
ulate a  quantity  of  vegetable  mucus,  which,  being  diffused  through  the  oil,  prevented 
its  acting  as  rapidfy  on  the  air  as  it  does  when  pure. 

Of  CocoO'iaOow  and  Cocoa^stearie  Acid. 

The  albumen  of  the  cocoa-nnt  contains  a  solid  fat,  which  is  extracted  from  It, 
and  imported  hurgely  into  these  countries,  to  be  used  in  the  manuftctnre  of  candles. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  ordinary  olein  with  a  stearine,  which  contains  a  peculiar  acid. 
The  olein  and  stearine  are  separated  by  pressure  or  by  ether,  or  by  solution  in  boil- 
iliff  alcohol,  from  which  the  stearine  ciystallizes  on  cooling,  exactly  as  described  for 
orainary  Stearine. 

The  coooa-stearine  is  white  and  cryrtaQine ;  its  speoifio  gravity  is  0*985 ;  inaohK 
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ble  in  water ;  it  ^iiasolves  but  sparingly  in  aloohol,  except  when  bcrfting ;  it  is  mm 
soluble  in  ether ;  it  melts  at  77^.  The  prodaots  of  its  decomposition  by  heat  hare 
not  been  well  examined.  With  caustic  alkalies  it  forms  soaps,  frona  which,  by  a 
stronger  acid,  the  cocoa-steario  acid  is  separated. 

Thu  acid,  purified  by  repeated  crystallizations  from  alcohol,  is  brilliant  white ;  it 
Ibses  at  95°,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without  total  decomposition.  Its  formula  was 
found  by  Bromeis  to  be  CnHnOa-^Aq. ;  its  alkaline  salts  are  soluble,  but  the  earth; 
and  metallic  salts  are  insoluble  in  water.  By  the  process  described  for  ole'ic  ether, 
the  cocoa-stearic  ether  was  prepared  by  Bromeis ;  it  is  a  clear  oil,  lighter  than  wi 
ter  i  its  formula  is  Cfl;HMQi-('Ae.O. 

Palm  Oil  and  PalndHc  Acid, 

This  solid  oil,  which  is  now  extensively  employed  in  the  manufaotme  of  ydlov 
soap,  is  prepared  in  Africa,  by  pressing  and  boiling  the  fruits  of  the  cocos  bntyrKei 
or  of  the  avoira  elais ;  it  is  of  the  oonaistenoe  of  batter,  reddish-yellow  ccdonr,  and 
an  aromatic  odour.  When  kept,  it  acquires  a  rancid  smell,  and  becomes  wfajte; 
the  colour  results  from  a  small  quantity  of  a  substanoe  which  may  be  deoomposei 
and  the  ^ahn  oil  bleached  by  chlorine  or  any  oxidizing  agents.  Besides  ordinal; 
oleSne,  this  oil  contains  a  peculiar  steaiine^  PalmUine,  which  has  been  acooratdj 
^examined  by  Fremy  and  Stenhouse. 

Pure  Palmitine  melts  at  118°,  and  is  crystalline.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  to; 
sparingly  soluble  even  in  boiling  absohite  alcohol,  but  abundantly  soluble  in  ether. 
It  is  quite  neutral ;  when  saponified  by  potash,  and  the  soap  decomposed  by  aa 
acid,  palmitic  acid  is  set  free.    The  pakn  oil  of  oommeroe  usually  contains  a  iaife 

Quantity  of  free  palmitic  acid,  and  hence  is  more  easily  saponified  than  any  other 
It ;  it  also  contains  free  glycerine,  so  that  the  pahnitine  would  appear  to  onderga 
a  spontaneous  decomposition. 

Palmitic  Add  melts  at  140o ;  it  dissolves  in  hot  aloohol,  and  crystallixes  therefrom 
by  cooling.  Its  formula  in  crystals  is  Ce4HttOr-|-2H.O. ;  it  is  a  bibasic  acid ;  its 
sUver  salt  is  CMH«Ot-l-3Ag.O.  The  PalmitU  Ether,  which  may  be  prepared  by 
heating  palmitic  acid  with  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol,  is  solid,  and  crystallixes  in  Doe 
pdrisms,  which  melt  at  70°,  and  have  the  formula  Ga4H«0«-h2Ae.O.  By  distilla- 
tion, the  palmitic  acid  is  not  altered ;  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  hydrogen  is  remoTed 
from  it,  and  an  acid  containing  chlorine  produced,  the  formula  of  wi^c^  appears  to 
be  GmH44  .  ClsOf. 

The  constitution  of  palmitine  was  found  by  Stenhouse  to  be  expressed  by  the 
lormula  OtoHmPw,  from  which  should  follow,  that  the  substance  united  with  the  pa^ 
mitic  acid  is  formed  of  CaBUOi,  and  hence  differs  from  common  flyoerine,  CiHsQi. 
in  having  lost  the  elements  of  three  atoms  of  water.  This  woold  be  a  very  impor- 
tant Ihct  to  reinvestigate. 

Nutmeg  Butter.    MyrMc  Add* 

This  substance  is  a  mixture  of  an  aromatic  volatile  oil,  with  three  ftts,  of  ^ifick 
two  are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  are  thus  simply  separated  from  the  third, 
which  has  been  termed  by  Playfair  MyrtBtieine.  Of  the  liats  soluble  in  alcohol^  one 
is  liquid  and  the  other  solid ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  th^  are  peculiar,  aa  the 
analyses  of  Playfair  have  been  confined  to  the  third. 

Pure  myristicine  is  obtained  by  crystallizatjpn  from  its  ethereal  solution ;  it  hae 
a  silky  lustre,  and  melts  at  88^.  When  saponified,  it  yields  i^oerine  and  ^T^ 
Acid.  This  substance  is  snow-white  and  crystalline,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol 
and  then  reddening  litmus ;  it  melts  at  120° ;  its  conaposition  is  expressed  by  the 
formula  CagHrOs+Aq. ;  its  salts  are  very  well  characterized  and  crystalliw^ 
The  Myrisiic  Ether  is  analogous  in  constitution  to. the  stearic  ether  (583),  oooaiMr 
ingof 

Two  atoms  of  myristic  acid,  =:Cs8H540a,  i 

One  atom  of  ether,  =G4H60.,    S  One  atom  of  myriatle  ether,  CmBdh^ 

One  atom  of  water,  =H.O.,       ) 

The  myristicine  was  found  by  Playfair  to  have  the  ibnnuki  CugHiisOu,  cooaii^ 
ingof 

Fom*  atoms  of  myristic  add,  ssCntHioaOtt,  i 

One  atom  of  dry  glycerine,    =C6H4Qi^       S  CiuHnaOis. 

One  atom  of  water,  =H.O.,  ) 

Bt  distilling  myristiouie,  much  acroleon  ia  generated,  but  no  sebaeic  acid. 
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rMinary  BtUter.    Butyric^  Caproic,  amd  Coptic  Acids. 

vlutiei  13  a  mixture  of  six  different  fats,  viz.,  common  stearinet  margarine,  and 
wieine,  with  butyrine,  capro'ine,  and  caprine ;  by  melting  the  butter,  and  keeping  it  for 
some  days  at  a  temperature  of  68°,  the  stearine  and  margarine  crystallize,  while 
the  others  remain  liquid.  By  means  of  alcohol,  the  ole'ine  is  then  separated  from 
the  other  fats,  which  are  more  easily  soluble  in  that  menstroam ;  their  farther  pn* 
rification  depends  on  successive  solutions  in  alcohol,  but  none  of  them  can  be  con* 
aidered  as  having  been  obtained  completely  pure. 

Butyrine  is  a  colourless  oil,  with  the  odour  of  heated  batter.  It  solidifies  at  32* ; 
with  alkalies,  it  gives  a  soap,  and  sets  glycerine  free.  lU  elementary  compOBitioa 
10  not  known. 

Caproine  and  Caprine  cannot  be  obtained  sofficiently  free  from  butyrine,  or  from 
each  other,  to  be  described. 

When  butter  is  saponified,  and  the  soap  deoomposed  by  tartaric  acid,  stearic, 
margaric,  and  oleic  acids  separate,  while  the  other  aoids  remain  dissolved.  On  di»- 
tilling  this  liquor,  the  butyric,  capric,  and  caproic  acids  pass  over  along  with  the 
^ater,  and,  being  neutralked  by  barytes,  the  three  barytic  salts  are  separated  by 
repeated  crystallizations.  Of  these  acids,  the  history  of  the  Butyric  Acid  is  most 
complete.  It  is  a  clear,  oily  liquid,  of  a  penetrating,  sour  smell  of  rancid  butter ; 
tastes  pungent  and  acid,  and  leaves  a  white  mark  on  the  tongue.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0*976 ;  its  boiling  point  is  above  212^ ;  it  bums  with  a  brilHant  whita 
lame,  and  is  abundantly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  formula  is 
CrHsOs-fAq. ;  when  distilled  with  lime,  it  gives  a  neotral  volatOe  liquid,  Butyrone, 
whose  fonnula  is  CeHgO.  The  Caprote  Acid  agrees  in  properties  closely  with  the 
butyric  acid,  but  has  a  characteristic  odour  of  sweat ;  its  formula  is  Ci8H908=^Aq. 
The  Capric  Acid  crystallizes  in  fine  needles,  which  melt  at  66°,  and  have  the  for" 
mula  CigHMOs^-Aq. 

OfFiah  OilSi  Delphininef  and  DelpMnic  Acid. 

These  oils  are  generally  composed  of  ordinary  margarine,  stearine,  and  oleTne ; 
but  some,  as  wh^e  oil  and  dolphin  oil,  contain  a  peculiar  Iht,  Delpkinine,  which 
yields  DelpMnic  Acid.  From  the  fish  oil  the  delphinine  is  extracted  by  cold  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  it  more  readily  than  the  other  oils ;  it  is  liquid,  of  specific  gravity 
0-954 ;  it  is  not  acid,  bat  becomes  so  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  it  saponifies  readily. 
From  the  soap,  the  delphinic  acid  is  separated  by  tartaric  acid,  and  may  be  obtained 
pare  by  distillation.  It  is  a  thin  oil,  of  specific  gravity  0-932  -,  it  boils  above  212^, 
and  distils  unchanged ;  it  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell ;  tastes  acid,  and  reddens 
litmus  strongly ;  it  dissolves  in  twenty  parts  of  water ;  its  formula  is  CnHtOa-f-Afy^ 
and  when  distilled  with  lime,  it  gives  a  volatile  neutral  liquid,  DelphiMn,  CjltO. 

The  delphinic  acid  has  been  found  in  the  berries  of  the  viburnum  opulus,  and  its 
eomposition  being  the  same,  and  its  properties  very  closely  resembling  those  of  the 
valerianic  acid,  I  think  it  very  likely  that  a  re-examination  of  it  would  demonstral^ 
its  identity  with  that  renuirkable  vegetable  acid. 

Cf  Castor  Oil  and  iU  Products. 

The  oil  of  the  liohras  comoranis  (castor  oil)  is,  according  to  Leoanu  and  Bossy, 
a  mixture  of  three  fats,  ricino-stearine,  riciooKileine,  and  ricine,  which  are  all  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Like  the  fats  of  butter,  they  can  be  but  imperfectly  separated ; 
but,  when  saponified,  they  yield  acids,  which  can  be  more  accurately  examined : 
the  soap,  being  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  yields  an  oil,  from  which,  by  coolings 
the  Rici-no-stcaric  Acid  crystalliMs,  and  the  remaining  oil,  when  distilled,  separates 
into  the  jRtrmte  Add,  wliicfa  pasws  over,  and  the  Eiein-oUic  AM,  which  is  not  vol- 
atile. 

Purified  by  reciystallization  from  alcohol,  the  ricino-stearic  acid  forms  peari^ 
scales,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  redden  litmus,  and  do  not  melt  below 
266°.  The  ricm-oleic  acid  freezes  a  few  degrees  below  82°.  The  ricinic  acid  is 
iolid  and  crystalline,  melts  at  71^,  and  distils  imdiaaged  at  a  temperature  bat  littJe 
hiffher. 

when  castor  oil  is  acted  on  by  nitrons  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  solid  sob- 
itance,  termed  by  Boudet  Patmine ;  it  is  white,  of  a  waxy  appearance,  and  melts  at 
15  P ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  with  aikidies,  it  yields  glycerine 
and  P4dmic  Acid.  We  do  not  pooMea  any  knoiriedge  of  the  eiementaiy  composi- 
tioii  of  these  bodies. 
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The  products  of  the  compile  oxidation  ot  castor  ofl  by  nitric  acid  hare  been  » 
onrately  examined  by  Mr.  Tilly.  The  action  is  Tioient,  and  much  nitrous  ac^ 
fumes  are  given  off.  Besides  suberic  and  Hpinic  acids,  a  peculiar  fatty  add  is 
formed,  which  is  colourless,  of  an  a^eeable  smell,  and  a  sweet,  stimulating  taste ; 
it  boils  at  300^,  but  cannot  be  distdled  without  being  in  great  part  decomposed 
Its  formula  was  found  to  be  CuHisOs-^Aq. ;  he  formed  the  ether  of  this  acid  in  the 
way  described  for  oleic  ether,  and  ascertained  its  formula  to  be  CuHisOa-f-Ae.  0.  Tbii 
body  is  termed  the  Perctnanthic  Acid,  as  it  contains  the  same  carbon  and  hydraigeB 
as  the  cBuanthic  acid  which  exists  in  wine,  as  described  in  page  567,  but  combined 
with  an  atom  more  of  oxygen. 

Oil  of  TigHum*     Croiomne.     Crotonic  Acid. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  made  on  this  ofl  have  not  giren  very  satis&c- 
lory  results :  by  saponification,  it  yields  an  acid  which  is  exceeding^  volatile ,-  but 
whether  the  active  properties  of  the  oil  reside  in  thi^  crotonic  acid  is  not  estab- 
lished, nor  have  any  analytical  results  been  obtained  as  to  its  constitution. 

'  Of  the  Manufaeiure  of  Soaps  and  Plasters. 

Although  the  general  principles  of  the  constitution  of  soaps  have  bee& 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  deacription  of  individual  fatty  substances,  and 
a  detailed  account  of  their  manufecture  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  pres. 
ent  work,  yet  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  briefly  some  dr. 
cumstances  of  the  processes  emploved,  which  could  not  be  deduced  from 
the  mere  theory  of  their  nature,  and  yet  are  essential  to  practical  success. 

There  are  found  in  commerce  three  varieties  of  soap  :  1st,  hard  whiu 
soapf  which  is  made  from  tallow  and  caustic  soda  ;  2d»  hard  yellow  soapf 
which  is  made  from  soda  with  tallow,  palm  oil,  and  resin  ;  3d,  soft  soap, 
in  which  the  alkali  is  potash,  combined  with  whale  or  seal  oil,  and  some 
tallow.  The  difference  of  consistence  depends  principally  upon  the  a,l 
kali ;  as  the  fatty  salts  of  soda  unite  with  water  to  form  true  hydrates, 
which  are  completely  solid,  while  the  potash  salts  absorb  water,  and  form 
a  semitransparent  gelatinous  mass,  such  as  is  the  ordinary  soft  soap. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  hard  white  soap,  a  solution  of  caustic  soda 
is  prepared,  of  specific  gravity  1*050,  by  decomposing  soda-ash  by  the 
proper  quantity  of  lime  ;  the  soda-ley  heing  brought  to  boil,  the  tallow 
is  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  until  the  free  alkali  has  been  dl 
combined  with  fatty  acids,  and  the  ley  will  saponify  no  more.  The  li* 
quor  contains  then  free  glycerine,  and  the  fatty  salts  of  soda,  all  dissolved 
together  in  the  water ;  and  as  the  soap  scarcely  crystallizes,  a  peculiar 
method  is  necessary  to  separate  it  from  the  solution.  This  is  fouDded 
on  the  fact  that  soap  is  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  common  salt.  If  l<> ' 
solution  of  soap  in  water,  as  much  common  salt  be  added  as  the  watei 
can  dissolve,  the  soap  is  separated,  and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  11* 
quor  completely  deprived  of  water.  But  this  is  not  the  state  in  which 
the  manufacturer  wishes  it  to  be.  Hence  the  salt  is  added  but  gradually 
to  the  soap-ley,  and  the  water  then  dividing  itself  between  the  salt  and 
the  soap,  a  point  is  obt€dned  at  which  the  soap  is  in  its  proper  hyd rated 
condition,  and  this  being  recognised  by  the  appearance  of  the  boil  and 
the  texture  of  the  layer  of  soap,  the  latter  is  run  into  wooden  boxes,  where 
it  congeals,  and  is  Uien  cut  by  a  wire  into  the  forms  it  has  in  commerce. 

The  hard  white  soap  thus  made  generally  contains  from  forty  to  fif^ 
per  cent,  of  water.  When  very  hard  it  still  retains  above  thirty,  and 
may  hold  seventy  per  cent,  without  being  very  soft. 

The  formation  of  the  Yellow,  or  Resin  Soap,  depends  on  the  direfA 
combination  of  an  acid  resin  (colophony,  p.  578)  with  soda.    In  ^ 
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no  glycenne  is  set  free,  as  there  is  no  proper  saponification.  A 
mere  compound  of  resin  and  soda  would  be,  however,  too  soft,  and  also 
act  too  powerfully  on  clothes ;  and  hence  there  is  always  a  quantity  of 
fat  added)  generally  tallow,  and  some  palm  oil,  which  brightens  the  col- 
our, and  masks  the  disagreeable  odour  of  the  resin.  A  good  soap  should 
contain  two  parts  of  fatty  matter  to  one  of  resin. 

The  Soft  Soap  is  manufactured  by  heating  the  oils  in  shallow  pans, 
and  gradually  adding  a  strong  solution  of  caustic;  potash,  boiling  and  con- 
tinually  agitating  the  mass  until  the  milkiness  produced  by  the  oil  van. 
iflhes,  the  mass  becomes  transparent,  and  the  froth  subsides.  As  this 
■oap  cannot  be  separated  from  the  liquor  by  the  addition  of  common  salt, 
which  would  decompose  it,  forming  a  soda-soap  and  chloride  of  potassi- 
um,  the  liquor  is  evaporated  until  the  operator  recognises  that  it  has  at- 
tained  thevproper  strengtli^  and  it  is  then  cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  glycerine  of  the  oils  exists,  therefore,  mixed  through  the  substance 
of  the  soap.  To  give  it  greater  consistence,  some  tallow  is  generally 
employed ;  cuid  the  stearate  of  potash  crystallizing  gradually,  forms  the 
white  points  which  are  seen  in  most  specimens  of  soft  soap. 

Piaslers  are  metallic  soaps.  Of  these,  the  only  one  of  pharmaceutic- 
importance  is  the  Litharge  Plaster^  prepared  by  boiling  litharge,  olive  oil, 
and  water  together ;  oleate  and  margarate  of  lead  are  formed,  and  float 
upon  the  surfece ;  when  the  mass  has  obtained  the  proper  consistence, 
It  is  removed,  and  formed  into  rolls  for  use.  The  watery^  solution  con- 
tains glycerine  and  a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  dis^lved.  If  lith- 
arge plaster  be  digested  in  ether,  oleate  of  lead  dissolves,  and  the  mar- 
garate of  lead  is  left  behind. 

Of  Spermaceti^  Ethal^  and  the  derived  Bodies. 

Spermaceti  exists  in  the  cavities  of  the  head  of  the  physeter  macro- 
cephalus,  and  some  allied  species  of  whales,  dissolved  in  the  spermaceti 
oiC  from  which  it  separates  by  crystallization  after  the  death  of  the  ani- 
mal. To  obtain  it  pure,  it  is  to  be  crystallized  repeatedly  from  its  alco- 
holic solution  by  cooling ;  it  is  a  remarkably  beautiful  crystalline  fat, 
melting  at  120°,  and  volatilizing  at  680°  without  change,  if  the  air  be 
excluded..  By  boiling  with  very  strong  alkaline  solutions,  it  gradually 
saponifies,  a  margarate  and  an  oleate  being  formed;  but,  in  place  of 
glycerine,  a  peculiar  base,  which  is  termed  Ethalf  being  set  free.  To 
obtain  it  pure,  Spermaceti  is  saponified  by  being  fused  with  half  its 
weight  of  potash  ;  the  resulting  mass  being  digested  with  water  and  mu- 
riatic acid,  the  oily  acids  and  the  ethal  separate  from  the  liquor  and  float 
Qpon  the  surface.  Being  then  mixed  with  lime,  which  combines  with  the 
oily  acids,  and  boiled  in  absolute  alcohol,  the  ethal  dissolves,  and  crystal- 
lizes out  on  cooling. 

It  is  a  solid  crystalline  white  substance,  destitute  of  taste  or  smell ; 
neutral  to  test  paper  ;  it  melts  at  119°,,  and  volatilizes  rapidly  at  250° ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water ;  its  formula  is  C^Uafig,  or  CsgBssO.+Aq.  The 
spermaceti  Itself  consists  of 

2  atoms  of  margaric  acid,  ^CnHegOflL  )  n    vt    n     ..««  ^., ;««!««» 
,     1  atom  of  ole^acid,  ^C,,H^Ol  i  ^^»^?i!L2^^,!^H  ^^^^"' 

•     3  atoms  of  ethal.  =C«H.a2di;  i  of  spermaceti. 

The  ethal  is  remarkable  for  its  analogy,  in  composition  and  properties, 
to  the  bodies  of  the  alcohol  group  ;  like  them,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as 
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fdrmed  of  water  united  to  a  carbohydrogeQy  isomeric  with  defiaat  g«^ 
and  by  distilling  ethal  with  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  this  body  is  actually 
obtained,  and  has  been  termed  Ceiene,  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  colourless, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  boils  at  527°*  From  its  reactions  and 
the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour,  7846,  it  results  that  its  formula  is 

If  ether  be  heated  with  perchloride  of  phosphorus,  a  heavy  liquid  is 
obtained,  having  the  forq[iuIa  C«Ha^« ;  and  by  fusing  ethal  with  potassi. 
urn,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  a  white  solid  substance  formed,  coDsistu^ 
of  Cj^nO.+K,0.f  which,  with  water,  gives  hydrate  of  potash  and  ethal. 
With  sulphuric  acid  ethal  forms  sulphoethalic  acid,  which  resembles  the 
sulphovinic  acid,  and  has  the  formula  C^HoO.  •  S.O»+S.O^  •  H.O. 
Farther,  if  the  ethal  be  heated  with  potash,  hydrogen  gas  is  given  oij^ 
and  an  acid  formed,  the  formula  of  which  is  CsHs,Os+ Aq« :  it  is  term. 
ed  the  EthaUe  Acid, ' 

From  this  analogy  of  ethal  to  wine^alcohol,  a  compound  radical,  Ceti^ 
similar  to  ethyl,  may  be  assumed  to  exist  in  these  combinatioDS,  and  its 
formula  be  written  C«Has  or  Gt.  Ethal  is  then  Ct.O.+Aq.  (See  p. 
566.) 

Wax. — Ordinary  beeswax  is  a  mixture  of  two  substances,  which  are 
separated  by  boiling  alcohol.  Cerine  dissolves ;  it  is  quite  white ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  0*969 ;  it  is  less  fusible  than  wax ;  it  does  not  combine 
with  bases ;  its  formula  is  CgtHgoOB.  The  substance  insoluble  in  alcohol 
is  Myricine^  which  melts  at  95^ ;  its  formula  is  CnHaoO.  In  yellow  wax  a 
colouring  matter  is  present  which  has  not  been  examined.  When  wax 
is  bleached  by  nitric  acid,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  a  peculiar  substance 
formed,  Ceraic  Acid,  which  has  the  formula  C^HaoOj.  All  these  bodies 
are  probably  derived  from  oils,  isomeric  with  otto  of  roses,  which  exist 
in  the  flowers  of  odoriferous  plants. 

When  cerin  is  boiled  with  solution  of  potash,  a  soap  is  formed^  and 
from  this  a  peculiar  waxy  substance  (Ceratne)  is  obtainea,  as  ethal  is  from 
spermaceti :  its  properties  are  but  very  little  known ;  from  an  analysis 
by  Bttling,  its  formula  would  appear  to  be  CigHigO;. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  TttB  OBOAmO  ICIDS  WHICH  PRB-EXIST  Ilf  FUklVTS,  AND  DO  NOT  BBU>N9 

TO  AMY  BSTABLISHBD  SSRIBS. 

Tartwric  Add, — CgH40,o+2Aq. 

This  important  acid  exists  in  most  kinds  of  fruit,  occasionally  free,  bat 
more  usually  combined  with  potash,  forming  cream  of  tartar,  or  as  tar- 
trate of  lime.  For  the  purposes  of  commerce,  it  is  almost  exclusively 
prepared  from  the  bitartrate  of  potash.  This  salt  exists  abundantly  in 
grape-juice,  and  being  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  spirituous  liquoap,  it 
gradually  separates  as  the  alcoholic  fermentation  proceeds,  and  collecti 
in  irregularly  crystallized  layers  on  the  insides  of  the  casks  in  which  the 
wine  is  made*    It  is  purified,  as  will  be  elsewhere  described. 
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When  one  part  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  added  to  a  solution  of  four  parts 
of  bitartrate  of  potash,  one  half  of  the  tartaric  acid  combines  with  the 
lime,  carbonic  acid  being  expelled  with  effervescence.  Tartrate  of  lime 
precipitates  as  a  white  powder,  and  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  remains 
dissolved.  By  the  addition  of  chloride  of  calcium  to  the  liquor,  this  por- 
tion, also,  of  tartaric  acid  is  thrown  down,  and  chloride  of  potassium  is 
formed.  The  whole  quantity  of  tartrate  of  lime  being  then  collected  and 
washed,  it  is  to  be  digested  with  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  half  the 
weight  of  the  cream  of  tartar  employed,  and  diluted  with  four  parts  of 
water ;  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  tartaric  acid  set  free.  The  mix- 
ture, having  been  boiled  for  a  short  time,  is  to  be  strained^  and  the  liquor 
evaporated  gently  to  a  pellicle ;  the  tartaric  acid  then  crystallizes  on 
cooling. 

The  tartaric  acid  forms  colourless  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  generally 
tabular,  as  in  the  figure,  where  t,  ti,  u  are  primary,  and 
a,  c,  m  secondary  faces ;  it  is  pernranent  in  the  air,  and 
dissolves  readily  in  half  its  weight  of  water ;  it  is  alfo 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol;  its  taste  and  reaction  are 
strongly  acid.  When  heated,  it  abandons  water,  and 
forms  two  acids  which  .will  be  again  noticed.  When  a  solution  of  it  is 
long  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  forms  carbonic  and  acetic 
acids.  This  effect  may  be  instantly  produced  by  boiling  it  with  an  ex- 
cess of  oxide  of  silver,  metallic  silver  being  set  free. 

Tartaric  acid  is  known  by  its  not  being  volatile,  and  by  leaving  a  co. 
pious  coaly  residue  when  heated.  If  it  be  fused  with  potash,  it  is  de- 
composed, acetic  and  oxalic  acids  being  produced  (p.  475) ;  with  other 
oxidizing  agents,  as  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives 
carbonic  and  formic  acids.  A  solution  of  tartaric  acid  precipitates  lime- 
water,  but  the  precipitate  is  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  acid  or  by  so- 
lution of  sal  ammoniac.  The  soluble  neutral  tartrates  give  white  pre- 
cipitates, which  are  not  crystalhne,  with  the  neutral  salts  of  lead,  lime, 
and  silver,  which  all  redissolve  in  an  excess  of  acid. 

The  tartaric  acid  is  bibasic,  its  formula  being  CfijOio+2  A.q. ;  sev 
eral  of  its  salts  are  of  considerable  importance. 

Bitartrate  of  Potash.     Cream  of  Tartor.— C8H,o04-f  K.O. Aq. 

This  salt,  just  now  noticed  as  being  deposited  from  grape-juice,  accord, 
ing  as  alcohol  is  formed,  is  sent  into  commerce  under  the  name  of  Argolf 
which  is  red  or  tokite,  according  to  the  kind  of  wine  it  was  deposited 
from.  This  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  mixed  with  some  pipe- 
clay, which,  combining  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  grape,  renders  it 
insoluble  ;  the  clear  liquor  is  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  and  the  cream 
of  tartar  is  deposited  in  irregular  crystals  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  still 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  tartrate  of  lime.  It  crystallizes  in  right 
rhombic  prisms,  as  in  the  figure,  p,  u\  u  being  primary^ 
and  a,  a%  t,  m  secondary  planes.  It  is  but  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  requiring  80  parts  at  60^,  and  7 
parts  at  212°  ;  hence  an  excess  of  tartaric  acid  produces 
a  crystalline  precipitate  in  solutions  of  potash  which  are 
not  very  dilute.  By  calcining  cream  of  tartar  either  alone  or  with  nitre, 
the  black  or  white  fluxes  employed  in  metallurgy  are  formed  (p.  934).  Its 

4F 
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calcination  furnishes  also  the  purest  source  of  carbonate  of  potaahy  which 
hence  derives  its  name  of  S^  of  Tartar  (p.  487). 

Neutral  TariraU  of  Potash.  Solubh  Tarter.— CaH40,o+  K.O. .  K.O. 
This  salt  is  formed  by  adding  cream  of  tartar  to  a  hot  solution  of  car- 
bonate  of  potash,  until  this  be  completely  neutralized.  It  crystallizes 
with  difficulty  in  right  rhombic  prisms,  which,  when  pure,  are  not  deli. 
quescent.  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  180  parts  of  it  at  60^,  and  268 
parts  at  212°.  Any  acid  added  to  its  solution  takes  half  the  potash,  and 
precipitates  cream  of  tartar. 

The  Tartrates  of  Ammotda  resemble  closely  those  of  potash.  The 
neutral  Tartrate  of  Soda  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic  prisms  like  nitre; 
it  is  very  soluble  in  water;  its  formula  is  C8H40io+Na.O.  •  Na.O. 
+4Aq. 

TaHrats  ^  Potash  and  Soda.  Boehelle  Salt,  CbHA+ 
K.O.  .  Na.O.+10  Aq.,  is  prepared  by  neutralizing  a  hot 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  with  cream  of  tartar :  by  evap- 
oratidh  and  cooling  it  forms  large  prismatic  crystals,  with 
many  sides,  of  the  right  rhombic  system,  |»,  11,  v  being 
primary,  and  t,  ?,  t,  s,  e  being  secondary  faces.  These 
crystals  are  remarkable  for  being  oflen  but  half  formed,  so 
aa  to  present  the  aspect  represented  in  the  lower  figure. 
Its  taste  is  mildly  saline,  and  not  very  disagreeable,  whence 
its  popularity  as  a  medicine.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air  ez« 
cept  it  be  very  dry,  when  it  effloresces  slightly  at  the  sur- 
face ;  it  dissolves  in  two  parts  of  cold  water. 
The  Tartrate  of  Lime  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  precipitated  as  a 
white  powder,  when  solutions  of  a  neutral  tartrate  and  of  a  salt  of  lime  are  mixed. 
It  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  acid ;  and  if  this  solution  be  neutralized,  it  is  deposited 
m  small  octohedral  crystals,  which  have  the  formula  C8H40io-fOA-0*  •  Ca.O -f  8 
Aq.  Nolner  has  asserted  that,  when  tartrate  of  lime  is  mixed  with  yeast,  a  ferment- 
ation sets  in,  by  which  a  new  acid,  Pstudo-actttc  Acid,  is  produced ;  this  requires, 
however,  confirmation. 

Prototarirate  of  Iron,  CgH40io4-2Fe.O.,  is  a  white  powder,  very  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  water ;  it  is  formed  in  minute  crystals  when  hot  solutions  of  protosulphate  of 
iron  and  of  cream  of  tartar  are  mixed  together.  The  Prototartrate  of  Iron  and  Pot- 
ashy  C8H40io-{-Fe.O.  .  K.O.,  is  formed  by  digesting  cream  of  tartar  and  water  with 
metallic  iron.  Hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  a  white,  sparingly  soluble  salt  is  ob- 
tained, which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  green- 
ish brown  or  black.  In  this  state  it  contains  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  is  much 
more  soluble.  Pertartrate  of  Iron^  formed  by  dissolving  the  freshly  precipitated  red 
oxide  of  iron  in  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  gives  by  evaporation  a  brovm  jelly.  If 
the  red  oxide  of  iron  be  boiled  with  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  it  dissolves  aboo- 
dantly,  giving  a  fine  brown-red  liquor,  from  which,  by  cautious  evaporation,  small 
ruby-red  crystals  may  be  obtained ;  but  it  is  generally  dried  down  completely,  when 
it  forms  a  translucent  brown  mass,  deliquescent  in  damp  air.  An  excess  of  tartanc 
acid  should  be  avoided,  as  it  acts  on  the  peroxide  of  iron  during  the  evtporation, 
reducing  it  to  the  state  of  protoxide,  and  carbonic  acid  being  given  off.  Hence  the 
pharmacopoeias  direct  perfect  neutrality  of  the  liquor  to  be  secured  by  the  addttioii 
of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia.  The  formula  of  this  salt  is  C8H40i(r|-K.O. .  Fe' y 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  potash. 
Tartrate  0/ iln/mony.— 3(CsH40io)+Sb.03.  This  salt  is  obtained  by  the  solutioo 
of  the  sesquioxide  of  antimony  in  tartaric  acid ;  it  is  colourless,  and  crystallizes  id 
short  deliquescent  prisms. 

Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Antimony.  Tartar-Emetic. — C8H4Cio-i"K.O. . 
Sb.05+2  Aq.  This  salt,  a  most  important  compound  of  antimony,  w 
prepared  by  boiling  together  in  water  equal  weights  of  sesquioxide  or 
antimony  and  cream  of  tartar.     In  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  pharnfia* 
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eopCBiaj,  the  Fomder  of  AlganHti  (p.  468)  !b  employed  as  the  source  of 
oxide  of  aatimony,  but  by  the  Loadoii  college  an  impure  oxide  is  pre- 
pared, by  gently  deflagrating  together  sulphurct  of  antimony  and  nitre 
with  a  littTe  muriatic  acid,  and  washing  out  the  soluble  products.     In 
either  case  the  oxide  of  antimony  replaces  the  second  atom  of  base 
(water)  in  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  by  evaporation  and  cooling  it  may 
be  obtained  in  crysiala,  which  are  right  rhombic  octohedrons,  with  many 
secondary  planes,  as  in  the  figure.     This  salt  dissolves 
in  fourteen  parts  of  cold  and  in  two  »f  boiling  water. 
In  dry  air  it  effloresces,  losing  the  S  Aq.     Its  solution  is 
not  afTecied  ^ly  alkalies ;  but  the  oxide  of  antimoDy  is 
precipitated  by  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acids,  and  by  am- 
monia.    In  the  preparation  of  tartar-emetic,  the  whole 
product,  from  the  materials  used,  can  never  be  obtained 
crystallized ;  the  mother  liquor  contains  a  substance 
which  dries  down  to  a  transparent  mass,  like  gum  Ara- 
bic.    By  alcohol  it  is  decomposed  into  tartar-emetic  and 
free  tartaric  acid:     According  to  Knapp's  analysis,  this 
salt  is  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony,  having  the  formula 
C^HjO. .  K.O.+(3C,H,Oj+Sb.O,)+2  Aq.     It  may  be  formed  by  dissolv- 
ing tartar-emetic  in  a  strong  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  and  then  crystal- 
lizes in  minute  oblique  rhombic  prisms.      Id  order  to  form  this  salt, 
however,  from  cream  of  tartar  and  oxide  of  antimony,  a  quantity  of 
potash  must  enter  into  some  form  of  combination,  which  has  not  been 
explained. 

Owing  to  the  occasional  presence  of  arsenic  id  the  ores  of  antimony, 
the  tartar-emetic  of  commerce  is  not  unfrequently  contaminated  by  its 
presence,  and  should,  in  such  case,  be  absolutely  rejected  from  medi- 
cinal  use.         , 

If  tartar-emetic  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  480",  it  abaadons,  be- 
sides its  crystal. water,  two  equivalents  of  water,  the  elements  of  which 
are  abstracted  from  the  constitution  of  the  tartaric  acid  as  generally 
assumed.  In  this  dried  tar  tar -emetic,  therefore,  the  organic  efement  is 
not  C,HtOm  f""  CsHiO,.  When  redissolved  in  water,  it  resumes  the 
two  atoms  of  water,  forming  ordinary  tartar-emetic  again.  Of  the  otber 
salts  of  tartaric  acid,  but  one  possesses  this  property,  the  borotarlrate 
of  potash  being  also  reduced  by  loss  of  water  at  480°  lo  the  formula 
CgHgOa+K.O.  .  B.O,.  Chemists  are  not  unanimous  in  explaining  this 
peculiarity.  The  simplest  idea  is,  that  these  two  atoms  of  water  exist 
ready  formed  in  these  salts,  and  that  tartaric  acid  is  really  quadrtbasic ; 
being,  in  its  crystallized  form,  C,H,Og-l-4H.O. ;  the  cream  of  tartar 
being  C,HA+K-0-  •  8H.0. ;  Rochelle  salt.  C,H,0,+K.O.  .  Na.O.  .  2 
H.O. ;  and  for  tartar- erne  tic,  the  oxide  of  antimony  replacing  three  atoms 
.  of  a  protoxide,  the  formula  is  C,H,0,+K.O. .  Sb.0,+2  Aq.+2  Aq.,and 
the  two  portions  of  water  being  retained  by  very  unequal  forces,  are  given 
ofTat  very  ditlereni  temperatures.  Berzeltus  considers  that  in  this  change 
the  nature  of  the  acid  is  totally  altered ;  and  as  opinion  is  so  much  divided 
on  the  subject,  I  shall  not  enter  farther  into  its  discussion. 

Aciim  of  Heal  an  Tatlaric  Acid. — When  tartaric  acid  is  cautiously  heated,  it  flises 
tnto  a  mass  hke  goto,  and  ^ves  off  water.  In  this  state  it  combines  nith  baeee, 
Itirnung  bbIIs  qnite  different  from  the  taitralea  ;  it  retains  its  bibasic  character,  tut 
its  atumic  weight  is  increased  lo  one  and  a  hair  limes  that  of  laitaiic  acid,  its  for- 
mula  beiog  CiiHiOu-|-''  Aq.     It  thus  constitutes  Tartraltc  Acid ;  it  does  not  crys. 
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tallize,  and  in  eolation  gradually  passes  back  into  tartaric  acid.  If  the  tartralic  acid 
be  kept  long  melted  at  360°,  it  abandons  still  more  water,  and  forms  Tartrclie  Addt 
in  whicb  the  bibasic  character  remains,  its  formula  being  CieHgOwl-S  Aq.  This 
acid  is  characterized  by  forming  insoluble  salts  with  lime  and  barytes,  thereby  dif- 
fering  from  the  tartralie  acid.  If  the  heat  be  still  logger  kept  np,  a  porous  white 
mass  is  fonned,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  is  Anhydrous  7*«r- 
taric  Acid ;  its  formula  is  CsHiOfo-  I^  left  long  in  contact  with  water,  it  changes 
successively  into  the  tartrelic,  tartralie,  and  common  tartaric  acid.  This  change  is 
produced  more  rapidly  by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  potash  :  this  substance  at>pear8 
to  hold  the  same  relation  to  tartaric  acid  that  the  white  sublimate  does  to  the  prof>- 
er  lactic  acid  (p.  636).  ^ 

If  tartaric  acid  be  distilled  at  a  still  higher  temperature,  it  abandons  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  and  forms  Pyrotartaric  Acid,  C8H4O10  giving  off  3C.O9  and  H.O., 
and  CsHsOs  remaining.  The  process  succeeds  best  at  about  400°.  This  acid  is 
white ;  it  crystallizes  from  the  distilled  liquors  in  prisms,  which  are  to  be  purified 
from  empyreumatic  oil  by  reciystallization  and  digestion  with  animal  charooai ;  it 
reacts  veiy  acid ;  it  melts  at  210^,  and  sublimes  at  360^ ;  is  very  soluble  in  waie.* 
and  alcohol.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  forming  salts  which,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
soluble  and  erystallizable. 

Racemic  Add, — C^llfiiQ+2  Aq.  This  acid  is  found  in  grape-juice, 
replacing  tartaric  acid  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  its  formation  appears 
to  depend  on  very  peculiar  circumstances,  as  it  has  never  been  found 
except  in  the  district  about  the  Vosges  Mountains^  and  only  in  some  sea* 
sons.  It  is  combined  with  potash,  forming  a  kind  of  cream  of  tartar, 
which  is  biracemate  of  potash,  and  from  which  it  is  prepared  by  the 
same  methods  as  have  been  described  for  tartaric  acid. 

It  crystallizes  in  colourless  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  contain  | 

water,  of  which  one  half  is  lost  by  efflorescence  in  warm  dry  air ;  the 
remaining  hydrate  is  identical  in  composition  with  crystallized  tartaric 
acid ;  it  tastes  and  reacts  as  strongly  acid.     In  its  relation  to  salts,  it  I 

follows  exactly  the  same  rules  as  the  tartaric  acid,  but  their  crystalline 
form  is  completely  difierent ;  it  is  a  bibasic  acid,  and  its  formula,  when 
crystallized,  is  C8H4O10+2H.O.+2  Aq.  The  characArs  by  which  it 
is  distinguished  from  tartaric  acid  are,  first,  racemic  acid  requires  ten 
times  as  much  water  for  solution,  and  they  are  hence  easily  separated 
by  crystallization.  Second,  that  the  corresponding  salts  are  not  of  the 
same  crystalline  form.  Third,  the  racemate  of  potash  and  soda  is  un- 
erystallizable,  giving  merely  a  gummy  mass,  while  the  Rochelle  salt 
forms  very  large  crystals.  Fourth,  the  racemate  of  lime  is  insoluble 
in  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac.  The  two  acids,  however,  form  a  most 
perfect  example  of  isomerism,  as  not  merely  their  composition,  but  their 
atomic  weight  is  absolutely  the  same. 

When  heated,  racemic  acid  passes  through  precisely  the  same  changes 
as  have  been  described  for  tartaric  acid,  abandoning  water,  and  forming 
bibasic  acids,  whose  formulae  are  respectively  C,2HcO|(-l~2H.O.  and  Ck 
H80jo+2H.O.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  salts,  which  differ  in 
characters  from  each  other,  and  from  those  of  the  bodies  formed  by  tar- 
taric  acid. 

By  the  destructive  distillation  of  racemic  acid  is  generated  the  Pyro^ 
racemic  Acid,  in  which  the  isomerism  with  the  tartaric  acid  series  is 
broken  through  ;  its  formula  being  CgHsOf  It  differs  totally  in  proper- 
ties from  the  pyrotartaric  acid ;  it  does  not  crystallize ;  it  tastes  acid ;  its 
salts  are  all  soluble  and  erystallizable,  but  pass  also  into  a  gummy  con- 
dition. If  a  little  crystal  of  copperas  be  laid  in  a  solution  of  one  of  these 
salts,  it  becomes  coloured  bright  red. 
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CUric  ilcia.— C„H50„+8H.O.+2  Aq. 

This  acid  exists  in  the  juices  of  fruits,  especially  the  lemoo,  orange> 
currant,  and  quince.  It  is  usually  prepared  from  lemon-juice,  which  is 
clarified  by  rest,  then  saturated  with  chalk,  and  the  neutral  solution  is 
boiled  until  the  citrate  of  lime  is  completely  deposited ;  this  is  then  wash- 
ed and  decomposed  by  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  equal  in  weight  to  the 
chalk  employed,  and  diluted  with  six  volumes  of  water.  After  the  suU 
phate  of  lime  has  been  removed  by  straining,  the  liquor  is  evaporated, 
and  allowed  to  crystallize  by  very  slow  cooling ;  its  form  is  generally 
that  of  a  right  rhombic  prism,  very  much  modified,  as  in  the  figure, 
where  t,  u\  u  are  primary,  add  n',  y,  r  are  secondary  planes. 
In  this  case  its  formula  is  that  given  hbove ;  but  if  its  solu- 
tion be  evaporated  at  212°  to  a  pellicle,  it  crystallizes  while 
hot  in  a  totally  different  form,  and  its  formula  is  then  C,8 
HjOn+SH.O.  By  exposing  the  hydrated  crystals  in  vacuo 
to  sulphuric  acid  or  to  a  gentle  heat,  the  2  Aq.  may  also  be  removed. 

The  citric  acid  possesses  an  agreeably  sour  taste ;  it  dissolves  in  less 
than  its  own  weight  of  cold,  and  in  half  its  weight  of  boiling  water ;  it  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  when  heated,  it  fuses,  becomes  yellow,  and 
ultimately  gives  the  usual  pyrogen ic  products  of  organic  acids.  It  is  a 
tribasic  acid,  and  gives  rise  to  three  classes  of  salts  ;  and,  as  these  con- 
tain different  quantities  of  combined  water,  their  history  was  very  confu- 
sed until  Liebig  explained  their  true  constitution.  Very  few  of  these 
salts  are,  however,  of  practical  or  medicinal  interest. 

Citrate  of  Soda  crystallizes  in  efflorescent  prisms,  having  the  formula  CuHsOn-f- 
SNa.O.4-4  Aq.-)-7  Aq.  By  exposure  to  a  heat  of  21 S^  the  7  Aq.  are  removed,  and 
at  400°  tbe  remaining  4  Aq.  are  driven  off:  Berzelius  is  of  opinion  that  in  this  ac- 
tion the  real  constitution  of  the  citric  acid  is  changed,  and  that  it  is  partly  convert- 
ed into  aconitic  acid;  but  the  point  is  not  yet  experimentally  decided,  and  Liebig's 
views  explain  the  phenomena  with  such  beautifhl  simn^city,  that  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  adopting  them,  at  least  provisionally. 

The  Citrate  of  lAnu  is  obtained  by  mixing  solutions  of  a  soluble  citrate  and  of  a 
salt  of  lime ;  it  forms  a  white  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  much 
more  so  if  the  liquor  be  acid.  Its  constitution  is  Ci8H60ii-f^Ca.O.-(-4  Aq.  When 
boiled  with  an  excess  of  lime-water,  citric  acid  forms  a  baste  Citrate  of  Lime,  which 
is  less  soluble  than  the  neutral  salt. 

The  Citrate*  of  Lead  and  of  Barytee  are  white  powders,  insoluble  in  water,  form- 
ed by  double  decomposition,  and  resembling  in  constitution  the  citrate  of  lime ;, 
there  are  also  basic  salts,  the  formation  of  which,  as  in  that  of  lime,  appears  to  re- 
sult from  the  crystal- water  (2  Aq.)  of  the  acid  being  more  or  less  replaced  by  metal- 
lic oxide,  in  addition  to  that  which  fulfils  the  proper  basic  function. 

The  citric  acid  is  easily  recognised  by  forming  no  precipitate  with  lime-water  un- 
less the  liquor  be  heated.  Its  potash  salt  is  also  veiy  soluble,  even  with  an  excess 
of  acid ;  it  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  racemic  and  tartaric  acids. 

When  citric  acid  is  heated,  it  iiises,  gives  off  water,  and  is  converted  into  an 
acid,  which,  from  being  found  in  the  aconitum  napellus,  is  called  Aconitic  Add,  but 
it  exists  also  abundantly  in  various  species  of  equisetum,  and  is  hence  often  called 
Equieetic  Acid.  To  complete  tbe  change  of  the  citric  acid,  it  must  be  distilled  un- 
til the  gases  which  come  over  cease  to  be  inflammable,  and  oily  drops  appear  in  the 
receiver ;  the  process  is  to  be  then  interrupted,  the  mass  remaining  in  the  retort  to 
be  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  filtered  and  evaporated  to  a  pedicle.  On  cool- 
ing, it  forms  a  crystalline  mass,  from  which  ether  dissolves  out  the  aconitic  acid, 
and  leaves  unaltered  citric  acid  behind ;  the  former  may  then  be  obtained  crystal- 
lized by  evaporation. 

Aconitic  acid  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  its  formula  is  GisHsCV-|- 
B  Aq. ;  like  citric  acid,  it  is  tribasic ;  it  forms  well-characterized  salts  :  the  aconi- 
late  of  ether  had  been  mistaken  for  citric  ether ;  for,  when  citric  acid  is  put  in  con- 
tact with  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol,  it  changes  into  aconitic  acid. 
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If  aconitic  acid  be  heated  aatfl  it  IwUb,  it  eives  off  carbonic  aeid,  and  forms  If- 
home  Acidy  which  distils  as  an  oily  liquid,  ana  fonns  a  crystalline  mass  as  it 
by  solution  in  alcohol  and  slow  evaporation,  it  may  be  obtained  in  lon^ 
needles ;  its  salts,  of  which  there  are  two  classes  (it  being  bibasic),  generally 
tallize  very  weU ;  its  formnla  is  CioH«Oe4-2  Aq. ;  formed  by  the  aconitic  acid 
C^4,  but  an  atom  of  water,  previoasly  basic,  entering  into  the  organic  elemeot. 
When  the  Itakonic  Add  is  redistilled,  it  is  converted  into  water  and  a  heavy  oHj 
liquid,  Citrakonic  Acid,  the  formula  of  which  is  CioHsOi-f-Aq.    In  contact  with 
ter,  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass  containing  2  Aq. 

AU  these  products  are  simultaneously  and  sueoessively  formed  in  the 
of  common  citric  acid.    Acetone  is  also  generated,  CjsHitOif  givmg  3(CaHaO.)»  with 
W.O.  and  3(C.02). 

MaKc  ^ctrf.— C.H4O8+2H.O. 

This  acid  exists  in  most  fruits,  associated  with  citric  and  tartaric  acids, 
but  is  found  purest  and  most  abundant  in  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash 
and  in  the  houseleek.  The  best  mode  of  extraction  is  the  foUowingy  de- 
vised by  Liebig.  The  juice  of  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  (sorfoos 
aucuparia)  is  to  be  nearly,  but  not  completely,  neutralized  by  lime,  and 
the  liquor  then  boiled  for  some  hours,  during  which  the  malate  of  lime 
precipitates  as  a  sandy  white  powder ;  when  no  more  falls  down,  the 
neutralization  is  completed  by  adding  a  little  more  lime,  and  on  cooling, 
the  remainder  of  the  salt  is  obtained.  This  malate  of  Ume  is  to  be  dis- 
solved by  boiling  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  very  dilute  nitric 
acid.  On  cooling,  the  acid  malate  of  lime  crystallizes,  and  is  to  be 
purified  by  recrystallization.  This  salt  being  then  decomposed  by  aoe- 
tate  of  lead,  malate  of  lead  is  fornned,  which,  being  acted  on  by  sulphu-  1 

retted  hydrogen,  gives  sulphuret  of  lead  and  free  malic  acid  ;  by  evapo  * 

ration  of  the  Hquor  and  cooling,  a  sirup-thick  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  ' 

aller  long  repose,  forms  a  white  crystalline  mass. 

Malic  acid  is  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  It  tastes  and 
reacts  strongly  acid  ;  its  relations  to  bases  are  very  curious ;  thus  mag- 
nesia is  the  only  earth  by  whose  carbonate  it  can  be  completely  neutral- 
ized. This  arises  from  its  tendency  to  form  salts,  in  which  one  atom  of 
basic  water  is  preserved,  it  being  a  bibasic  acid.  Another  peculiarity 
pointed  out  by  Hagen  is,  that  it  forms  with  many  bases  two  neutral  salts, 
of  which  one  retains  water  with  obstinacy  at  212^,  at  which  tempera- 
ture the  other  at  once  abandons  it.  When  crystallized  it  appears  to  con- 
tain only  basic  water  ;  its  formula  is  hence  C8H408-|-^  Aq.  None  of  its 
salts  are  of  technical  or  medicinal  interest,  and  hence  require  but  brief 
notice. 

The  alkaline  malates  are  very  soluble  in  water,  scarcely  crystalliza- 
ble,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

The  Maiate  of  lAmt  forms  as  a  granular  white  precipitate  when  malic  acid  is 
aeatralised  by  lime.  Its  formula  is  CgH40r-|-2Ca.O. ;  it  separates  in  tard,  brilliant 
oiystals,  which  contain  6  Aq.,  when  the  following  salt  is  neutralized  by  an  alkaline 
oarbooate.  Bimalaie  of  iMMy  C8H40r|-Ca.O. .  H.0.4-<}  Aq.,  crystallizes  in  large 
right  rhombic  octohedrons.  Water  dissolves  it  abundantly  when  bofling,  bat  veiy 
sparingly  when  coUl 

The  MaltUt  of  htady  C8H4Q8-|-2Pb.O.,  precipitates,  on  mixing  solutions  of  a  solo- 
ble  malate  with  acetate  of  lead,  as  a  white  curdy  mass,  which,  after  some  time, 
changes  into  minute  but  brilliant  crystalline  scales.  By  boiling  in  water,  a  smidl 
qvantity  of  it  is  dissolved,  which  separates  in  brilliant  plates  on  cooling.  It  fuses 
below  212^,  and  is  then  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

Malic  acid  is  distinguished  both  from  tartaric  and  citric  acids  by  not  giving  any 
precipitate  with  lime-water  either  by  heat  or  when  cold. 

When  malic  acid  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  400^,  it  abandons  water  and 
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0feB  origin  to  two  acids,  of  which  one  is  remarkable  as  being  found  naturally  ex- 
isting in  several  plants.  They  are  the  MeUeie  Acid  and  the  Fumaric  Acid^  the  hitter 
80  called  from  having  been  first  discovered  in  the  fumaria  officinalia.  These  acids 
are  isomeric,  the  reaction  being  in  bgth  cases  that  C8H40g  produces  2H.0.  and 
CsHgOs.  Both  acids  may  be  formed  in  the  same  process ;  the  maleic  acid  passes 
ovei  with  the  water,  and  crystallizes  from  the  condensed  liquor ;  the  less  volatile 
fumaric  acid  constitutes  the  residue  in  the  retort,  which  solidifies  into  a  crystalline 
mass  as  it  cools.  From  the  plants  which  contain  this  acid,  it  may  be  obtained  by 
precipitating  the  clarified  juices  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  decomposing  the  salt  of  lead 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  liquors  yield  the  acid  by  crystallization  when  con- 
centrated to  the  necessary  degree. 

The  MaUie  Acid,  which  had  been  thought  identical  with  the  Acomtic  Acid,  al- 
ready noticed,  forma  crystals  of  a  sour,  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  When  heated,  it  abandons  water,  and  the  anhydrous  acid  remains,  wfaiofa, 
if  the  water  be  allowed  to  flow  back,  gradually  changes  into  fumaric  acid.  This 
anhydrous  acid  melts  at  167°,  and  subUmes  at  350''.  Of  its  salts,  that  of  barytes 
alone  is  remarkable ;  it  is  a  white  precipitate,  which  changes  soon  into  a  mass  of 
brilliant  plates. 

The  Fwnuaric  Add,  which  exists  also  in  Ic^and  moss,  crystallizes  in  fine  long 
prisms,  which  fuse  with  difliculty,  and  volatilize  first  at  400°.  It  requires  300  parts 
of  water  for  its  solution.  When  heated,  it  is  decomposed  into  water  and  anhydrous 
maleic  acid.  The  fumarate  of  silver  is  so  insoluble,  that  one  part  of  the  acid,  dis- 
solved in  200,000  parts  of  water,  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  but  the  precipi- 
tate dissolves  in  nitric  acid.  The  siedts,  with  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  are  also  very 
sparingly  sduble. 

When  muriatic  acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  malic  acid  in  absolute  alco- 
hol, Hagen  found  that  the  ether  formed  contains  fumaric,  and  not  malic  acid.  It  is 
a  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  of  an  agreeable  smell.  With  potash  it  gives  alcohol 
and  fumarate  of  potash.  Its  formula  is  C4H.(V|-Ae.O.  On  adding  water  of  am- 
monia to  this  ether,  a  substance  is  deposited  in  brilliant  white  scales,  insoluble  in 
cold  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  dissolved  by  boiling  water.  It  is  Fumaramid,  its 
formula  being  C4H. .  OgAd.  By  potash,  ammonia  is  set  free,  and  fumarate  of  potash 
Cnrmed. 

Mecatdc  iicid.— C,4H.O„+8H.O.+2  Aq. 

This  acid  is  foond  only  in  opium ;  it  is  best  extracted  by  adding  chloride  of  cal- 
cium to  an  infusion  of  opium  in  cold  water.  A  white  precipitate  of  mixed  meoonate 
and  sulphate  of  lime  occurs.  This,  being  washed  with  hot  water  and  with  alcohol, 
is  to  be  treated  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  heated  to  about  180°.  The  meconate  of 
lime  dissolves,  and,  from  the  liquor  on  cooling,  bimeconate  of  lime  separates  in 
brilliant  crystalline  plates.  On  dissolving  these  in  warm,  strong  muriatic  acid,  and 
cooling  the  solution,  the  pure  meconic  acid  crystallizes.  It  may  be  freed  from  any 
adhering  c(^ouring  matter  by  combination  with  potash,  decomposing  the  crystallized 
meconate  of  potash  by  muriatic  acid,  and  recrystallization. 

When  pure,  meconic  acid  is  in  brilliant  white  crystalline  scales,  containing  2  Aq., 
which  they  give  oflfat  212° ;  it  is  soluble  in  four  parts  of  boiling  water;  it  is  a  triba- 
sio  acid,  forming  salts,  of  which  those  with  the  earths  and  l^vy  metallic  oxides 
are  generally  insoluble  in  water.  There  are  three  classes  of  Mecanates,  according 
as  the  quantity  of  fixed  base  is  one,  two,  or  three  atoms.  Few  of  them  are  specifi- 
cally of  hnportance.  The  most  characteristic  properties  of  this  acid  are,  1st,  that 
it  produces  with  solutions  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  a  blood-red  colour,  analogous  to 
that  of  the  sulphoeyanide  of  iron,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that, 
on  the  addition  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  when 
heated  to  full  redness  with  a  Uttle  sulphur  and  potassium,  and  treated  with  water, 
gives  no  red  colour  with  the  salts  of  iron  (see  page  625) ;  2d,  that  with  nitrate  of 
silver  it  gives  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  acid;  the 
liquor,  however,  when  boiled,  becomes  miOcy,  and  depositee  cyanide  of  sflver. 

If  a  strong  solution  of  meconic  acid  be  boiled  for  a  long  time,  or  if  the  crystaUiied 
acid  be  dissolved  in  strong,  boiling  muriatic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  Komenic  Acidf 
carbonic  acid  being  given  off.  The  crystallized  meconic  acid  undergoes  the  same 
change  when  heated  to  400°.  This  acid  forms  granular  crystals,  which  are  soluble 
only  in  sixteen  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  have  the  formula  C|^808-(>2H.O.,  as  the 
CuH.On  loses  6^4  and  gains  H.O.  This  acid  is  bibasic ;  the  third  atom  of  water. 
Which  was  basic  in  the  mecoaie  aoid,  entering  into  the  radical  here.    It  alao  red- 
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itena  the  per-salta  of  jtdd.    It  fbrms  two  teriea  of  salt«,  which  in  properties  reseat* 

Ue  cloialy  the  corresponding  meconateB.  When  it  is  heated  to  fiOO°,  it  gires  aU 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  rorniH  Pyroaukarae  Acid,  of  which  Uie  fonuuia  is  Cm 
HaOrf  H.O.  This  acid  forma  crjatalline  plates,  which  fuse  at  S40°,  and  are  tiJa- 
tilized  by  a  heat  little  higlier.  It  ia  Tery  soluble  io  water,  alcohol,  and  etber ;  it  im 
a  monobasic  acid,  forniiDg  salts,  which,  with  the  exceptioa  of  that  of  lead,  are  an 
stdubte  in  water.  Lifce  the  acids  from  which  it  is  derited,  it  strikee  a  blood-red 
colonr  with  solutions  oontaining  peroxide  of  iron. 

Tannic  Jidd,  or  Tannm.— C„HjO,+3H.O. 
This  important  aubatauce  exists  in  the  bark  of  most  exogenotia  trees, 
particularly  the  oak  aad  horse-chestnut,  accumulated  principally  in  tbe 
inner  layers  of  bark.  It  is  fouad  also  in  tbe  roots  of  the  tormentilta  and 
biatort,  in  the  leaves  of  rosea  and  pomegranates  ;  but  its  most  abuodant 
source  ia  the  galKnul  of  the  oak  (quercus  infecloria). 

To  distinguish  this  from  the  other  kinds  of  tannin,  of  which  there  is  a 
great  number,  it  may  be  suitably  termed  Gallo-iaimU  Scid,  and  I  shall 
f^nereDy,  though,  perhaps,  not  uniformly,  employ  that  name. 

The  method  given  by  Pelouze  for  its  extraclioo,  and  which  serves  for 

the  preparation  of  a  variety  of  other  vegetable  principles,  is  as  follows  ; 

lolo  a  globular  funnel,  b,  which  can  be  closed  at  the  top  by  a 

stopper,  and  rests  in  a  bottle,  a,  as  in  the  figure,  is  to  be  iutro. 

k  duced  a  quantity  of  Qut-galla  in  powder,  moderately  compress- 

Hed,  afler  the  tube  of  the  funnel  has  been  stopped  with  a  little 

W  cotton.    The  upper  empty  part  of  the  funnel  is  to  be  then  filled 

with  ether,  as  ii  ia  usually  in  the  shops,  containing  about  odo 

Itenthofwater  dissolved  in  it,  and  the  apparatus  allowed  to  stand 
for  Home  days.  The  bottle  is  then  found  to  contain  Iwo  lay. 
ers  of  liquid.  The  inferior,  sirup-thick,  is  a  concentrated  so- 
lution of  tannic  acid  in  water,  with  very  little  ether.  The 
upper  is  ether,  containing  but  a  trace  of  tannic  and  gallic 
acida.  Being  separated,  the  lower  layer  is  to  be  washed  once 
or  twice  with  a  little  ether,  and  then  evaporated  in  vacuo  with 
a  capsule  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  faintly -yellowish  white  mass  remains,  of 
a  distinctly  crystalline  structure,  which  is  pure  gallo-tannic  acid.  Tbe 
theory  of  this  process  ia,  that  the  tannic  acid  ia  so  greedy  of  water  as  to 
withdraw  it  from  the  ether,  and  to  dissolve  it  to  the  exclusion  of  everj- 
other  constituent  of  the  gall-put. 

The  watery  solution  of  gallo-tannic  acid  reddens  litmus;  it  is  probably 
insoluble  in  absolutely  anhydrous  alcohol  and  etber ;  its  taste  is  intense- 
ly astringent,  but  not  bitter.  The  moat  characteristic  property  of  tannic 
acid  is,  that  it  combines  with  the  animal  subslance  Gtlaime,  and  forms  a 
compound  insoluble  in  water,  which  is  the  basis  of  most  kinds  of  leather ; 
hence  any  tissue,  as  skin,  which  contains  gelatine,  removes  gallo-tannic 
acid  from  its  watery  solution,  on  which  is  founded  tbe  art  of  Taiming. 
It  is  a  tribasic  acid,  and  forms  three  classes  of  salts,  which  are  of  inter. 
est  from  the  colours  of  precipitates  it  gives  with  metallic  solutions,  being 
often  useful  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  certain  metals.  Hence  an  ts. 
furion,  or  tincture  of  Gaila,  is  always  found  in  the  laboratory  as  a  rea- 
gent ;  it  does  not  affect  the  solutions  of  Zinc  or  Cadmium,  or  the  protox- 
ides of  Iron  and  Manganese,  nor  any  of  the  alkaline  or  earthy  sails. 
With  the  other  metals  it  gives  precipitates  which,  with  Lead  and  ^nd- 
many,  are  white  \  with  Copper,  gray  ;  with  Tin,  Nickel,  Coball,  Cerium, 
Tetlurium,  and  Siloer,  are  various  shades  of  yellow ;  with  Tattaliat  uh) 
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Sttmuth^  are  orange ;  with  TY&pitttfiiy  blood-red ;  with  Platittunif  green , 
with  Chrome,  Molybdenum,  Uranium,  and  Gold,  are  brown ;  and  with  0«- 
mium  and  peroxide  of  Iron,  are  rich  bluish  purple.  This  last  is  the  most 
important  of  all,  from  its  great  delicacy  and  distinctness.  If  the  solu- 
tions be  very  strong,  the  liquor  appears  absolutely  black,  and  constitutes 
the  material  of  ordinary  writing  ink. 

The  insolubility,  and  consequent  inactivity  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  is 
taken  advantage  of  in  medicine,  infusion  of  oak.bark  or  galls  being  em- 
ployed as  an  antidote  in  poisoning  by  tartar-emetic.     I  shall  have  occa 
sion  hereafter  to  notice  its  use  in  the  detection  and  neutralization  of  the 
vegetable  alkaloids. 

The  gallo-tannic  acid  is  not  the  only  kind  of  tanning  material  employ- 
ed in  the  manufacture  of  leather ;  yet,  as  the  others  will  hereafter  come 
under  notice,  I  shall  give  Hura^ihrey  Davy's  estimate  of  the  comparative 
power  of  such  substances  as  contain  true  tannic  acid.  He  found  the 
quantity  of  active  material  in  100  parts  of  the  following  bodies  to  be, 


Oall-nuts 27-4 

Oak  bark  entire 6*3 

Horse-chestnut  bark  entire   .    .    4*3 
Elm  bark  entire 2*7 


White  inner  oak  bark     .    .    .  16*0 

White  inner  horse-chestnut     .  15-3 

Sicilian  sumach 16-3 

Malaga  sunach 10*4 


These  numbers  are  but  approximative,  and  such  as  are  given  by  very 
rough  processes,  the  true  quantity  of  tcmnic  acid  present  being  much  lar- 
ger ;  thus  the  gall-nuts  easily  yield,  by  Pelouze's  method,  forty  per  cent 
of  pure  product. 

When  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  decomposed , 
absorbing  oxygen  and  evolving  carbonic  acid,  the  liquor  becomes  colour 
ed,  and  a  large  quantity  of  gallic  acid  is  found  to  be  produced. 

GalUc  wfcid.— C7H.O,+2H.O.+Aq. 

This  remarkable  substance  does  not  appear  to  exist  naturally  formed 
in  plants,  but  is  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  gallo-tannic  acid. 
Powdered  galls  are  to  be  made  into  a  thin  paste  with  water,  and  exposed 
to  the  air  for  some  weeks,  at  a  temperature  of  about  80^,  water  being 
supplied  according  as  it  evaporates  away ;  the  resulting  mass  is  to  be 
boiled  with  water,  and  the  gallic  acid  crystallizes  out  of  the  liquor  as  it 
cools.  By  digestion  with  ivory  black  and  recrystallization,  it  is  obtain- 
ed completely  pure. 

In  this  process  i\\e  reaction  is  very  simple,  as  an  atom  of  tannic  acid, 
Ci^gO,},  absorbing  from  the  air  eight  atoms  of  oxygen,  produces  4C.0a 
and  2(C,H.03+3  Aq.).  * 

The  conversion  of  gallo-tannic  acid  into  gallic  acid  may  occur,  howev* 
er,  without  the  access  of  air,  and,  indeed,  be  effected  almost  instantane- 
ously ;  thus,  if  tannic  acid  be  boiled  in  a  strong  solution  of  potash  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  be  then  added,  a  copious 
product  of  gallic  acid  ia  obtained  crystallized  on  cooling ;  or,  if  sulphu- 
ric acid  be  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  gallo-tannic  acid,  and  the  pre* 
cipitate  thus  formed  be  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  then 
added  gradually  to  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  dissolves,  and  on  cool- 
ing the  gallic  acid  crystallizes.  In  these  reactions,  which  succeed  also 
perfectly  with  infusion  of  galls,  some  other  substances  must  be  simulta- 
neously  formed,  which  are  as  yet  not  known.  Gallo-tannic  acid  contains 
exactly  the  constituents  of  gallic  acid  and  acetic  acid,  as  CiaHt09=2(C) 

4  G 
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H.Os^+CfHsO, ;  but  Liebig  has  determmed  that  acetic  acid  b  not  pro* 
ducea. 

This  change  may  occur  in  the  nut-gall  itself,  which  it  is  very  probabie 
contains  a  principle  analogous  to  yeast,  which,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, induces  this  kind  of  decomposition  in  the  gallo-tannic  acid.  This 
idea,  first  suggested  by  Robiquet,  has  derived  much  support  from  the  ex- 
periments  of  Larocque,  who  found  that  the  matter  of  the  nut-gall  which 
remains  af\er  the  extraction  of  the  tannin  has  the  power  of  exciting  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  in  solutions  of  sugar.  As  yet,  however,  we  pos* 
sess  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  this  interesting  transmuta- 
tion. 

Pure  gallic  acid  crystallizes  in  colourless  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  as 
o,  s;  in  the  figure,  where  i  is  a  secondary  plane ;  it  tastes  bitter  and  slightly 
acid,  and  requires  100  parts  of  cold,  but  much  less  of  boiling 
water  for  its  solution ;  it  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol ;  its  crys* 
tals  contain  three  atoms  of  water,  of  which  one  is  expelled  at  a 
temperature  of  2d0^,  but  the  remaining  two  are  only  remov* 
ed  when  replaced  by  bases.  It  is  a  bibasic  acid,  forming  two 
classes  of  salts  ;  those  with  the  alkalies  are  very  soluble  ;  the 
earthy  and  metallic  salts  are  insoluble  in  water.  With  a 
(ler-salt  of  iron,  gallic  acid  gives  a  blackish-blue  precipitate,  which  dif- 
fers from  the  tannate  of  iron  in  becoming  gradually  colourless,  the  acid 
being  decomposed,  and  the  iron  reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxide ;  this  is 
effected  instantly  by  boiling,  carbonic  acid  gas  being  evolved.  The  gal« 
lie  acid  is  farther  distinguished  from  the  tannic  by  not  precipitating  ^la- 
tine  nor  any  of  the  vegetable  alkalies. 

Products  of  the  Decomposition  of  CroJOic  Add. 

PyrogaUie  Acid. — ^When  gallie  acid  is  carefQlly  heated  to  about  400°,  it  is  totaOy 
decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  p3rrogallic  acid  (C7Hs05=CoH6(V|-C.Os),  vdiich 
sublimes  in  brilliant  white  plates ;  it  is  easily  solable  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  water ; 
it  reacts  feebly  acid ;  it  fuses  at  240°,  and  sablimes  at  400°.  If  a  eolation  contain- 
ing peroxide  of  iron  be  added  to  a  solution  of  pyrogaliic  acid,  a  black  colour  is 
struckf  but  the  iron  is  rapidly  reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxide,  and  the  liquor  as- 
sumes a  rich  red  tint.  If,  however,  a  salt  of  pyrogalUc  acid  be  used,  the  sohition 
remains  permanently  blue. 

MdangaUic  Add. — ^If,  in  the  distillation  of  pyrogaliic  acid,  the  temperature  be  al- 
lowed to  rise  beyond  460°,  it  is  decomposed,  water  is  given  off,  and  a  shining,  jet- 
black  mass,  like  coal,  remains  in  the  retort,  which  is  this  body ;  its  formula  is 
CiilUOsf  being  formed  from  2(C6H80t)  by  loss  of  3H.0. ;  it  6  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohd,  and  ether ;  at  a  temperature  of  SOO^*  it  is  totally  decomposed  into  the  ordi- 
nary pyrogenic  products ;  it  dissolves  in  alkaline  solutions,  forming  salts  of  a  bladw 
colour,  which  do  not  crystallize ;  these  salts  give  black  precipitates  with  solutions 
of  the  earthy  and  metallic  salts. 

If  gaUo-tannic  acid  be  heated  to  about  400^,  it  is  resolved  totally  into  pyrogaUie, 
melangallic,  and  carbonic  acids  and  water. 

Ell^gic  Add. — In  the  formation  of  gallic  acid  by  the  slow  fermentation  of  tannw 
acid,  a  certain  quantity  of  ellagic  acid  generally,  though  not  constantly,  appears. 
Being  insohible  in  water,  it  remains  when  the  gallic  acid  has  been  dissolved  out ; 
and,  by  digesting  the  residue  with  a  weak  solution  of  potash,  it  is  taken  qp,  and 
may  then  be  precipitated  by  muriatic  acid. 

It  forms  minute  crystals,  whose  formula  is  G7H.0y-l-H.0.+ Aq.  The  Aq.  is  driven 
off  by  a  heat  of  212°,  and  the  dry  acid  is  then  isomeric  with  the  gallic  acid,  but  it  is 
monobasic ;  it  is  very  feebly  acid,  not  expelling  carbonic  acid  from  its  salts ;  the 
earthy  and  metallic  EUagaU$  are  all  insoluble,  and  all  white  or  yellow. 

If  gallic  acid  be  heated  to  280°  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  dissolves,  and  on  coding, 
briUtant  crystals  of  a  dark  scarlet  cdour  are  deposited,  which  constitute  ParelU^ 
Add.    This  body  is  isomeric  with  ellagio  acid ;  it  forms  with  bases  salts  which  an 
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generally  red.    It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  ellftgic  acid  acted  on  by  oil  of  ritriol 
gives  no  pareUagio  acid. 

It  is  here  probably  best  to  notice  the  formation  of  what  has  been  termed 
Artificial  Tannin  ;  it  is  produced  by  mixing  one  part  of  almost  any  kind 
of  vegetable  substance  with  five  parts  of  oU  of  vitriol,  letting  the  mixture 
stand  for  some  days^  and  then  heating  it  as  long  as  any  sulphurous  acid 
gas  is  evolved.  A  black  mass  remains,  from  which  the  remaining  acid 
is  to  be  washed  with  water,  and  then  the  tannin  dissolved  out  by  alcohol ; 
the  solution  is  dark  brown,  and  when  evaporated  gives  a  black  extract- 
ive  matter,  which  tastes  astringent,  smells  of  burned  sugar,  and  ditsolves 
in  water ;  it  precipitates  gelatine,  but  dees  not  afl^t  the  salts  of  iron 
like  true  tannin. 

Another  and  a  very  singular  manner  of  producing  artificial  tannin 
consists  in  boiling  pure  chareoal  in  nitric  acid  as  long  as  any  reaction 
occurs ;  the  liquor  m  then  brown  ;  being  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  a  sirup  and  mixed  with  water,  a  brownish-yellow  substance  falls,  and 
the  filtered  solution  gives,  by  evaporation,  a  hard  black  mass,  which  red- 
dens litmus,  tastes  astringent,  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  copi* 
ously  precipitates  gelatine ;  when  heated,  it  smells  like  horn,  and  containn 
nitrogen ;  it  precipitates  most  metallic  salts  brown.  The  true  nature  of 
these  bodies  is  not  well  known,  as  they  have  not  been  much  studied  since 
the  methods  of  organic  chemistry  acquired  their  present  exactness  ;  thi»y 
are  probably  mixtures  of  many  bodies,  as  ulmine  in  its  various  forms 
with  crenic  and  aprocrenic  adds. 

CcUechtdc  Add  and  Catechukmnie  Acid* 

The  Caieeku,  or  Terra  Japcmca^  a  brown  extract  prepared  from  the  wood  of  the 
mimosa  catechu,  appears  to  contain  at  least  four  acids,  the  precise  composition  and 
connexion  of  which  have  not  yet  been  definitely  established.  The  rough  catechu, 
as  imported,  is  of  extensive  use  in  medicine,  and  in  the  arts  for  tanning  and  for  giv- 
ing a  rich  permanent  brown  dye.  Davy  estimated  that  100  parts  of  Bengal  catechu 
contain  forty-eigfati  and  of  Bombay  catechu  about  fifty-four  per  cent,  of  useful  tan- 
ning material. 

If  catechu  be  treated  with  ether,  by  the  method  of  displacement  as  described  tor 
tannic  acid,  the  liquor  does  not  seiNurate  into  two  layers,  but  a  strong  sohition  of 
Catechuiannie  Acid  in  ether  is  obtained,  which,  by  evaporation,  yields  it  as  a  pale 
yellow,  scarcely  crystalline  mass,  in  taste  and  appearance  similar  to  tannic  acid ; 
Its  solotion  in  water  precipitates  gelatine,  but  not  tartar-emetic ;  with  the  salts  of 
peroidde  of  iron  it  strikes  an  intensely  olive-green  colour,  which  is  best  marked  with 
the  perchloride,  being  somewhat  purple  with  the  persulphate ;  exposed  to  the  air, 
its  solution  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  becomes  red,  and  finally  brown,  depositing  a 
brown  insoluble  matter.    This  change  is  instantly  effected  by  any  oxidizing  agent. 

The  catechutamiio  acid  has  been  analyzed  by  Pelonze,  who  ascribes  to  it  the 
formula  Ci8H<(V|-Aq. ;  it  would  thus  appeeur  to  be  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  ibur 
atoms  of  oxygen  firom  tannic  add. 

When  catechu  has  been  deprived  of  the  catechutannic  acid  by  ether  or  continued 
washings  with  cold  water,  the  residual  mass  is  to  be  boiled  in  alcohol,  and  the  fil- 
tered liquor  evaporated  to  one  third  of  its  volnme ;  on  cooling,  Cateehuie  Acid  crjs- 
tallizes.  If  coloured,  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  balling  water,  precipitated  by  acetate 
of  lead,  the  eatechuate  of  lead  difiRised  through  boiling  water,  and  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  liquor  being  filtered,  gives,  on  cooling,  a  perfectly  white 
and  pure  catechnic  acid  *,  it  forms  satiny  flakes,  indistinctly  crystallized  ;  it  is  veiy 
little  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  abundantly  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol ;  it  is  in- 
soluble in  ether ;  its  solution  is  not  acid ;  it  appears  to  exist  in  very  different  states 
of  hydration,  or,  possibly,  dififerent  kinds  of  catechu  contain  substances  which  are 
totally  distinct,  for  the  formuloB  assigned  to  it  are  quite  discordant,  and  chenusts 
are  not  agreed  quite  as  to  its  propCTties.  Svanberg,  who  examined  the  catechu 
from  the  mimosa  catechu,  gives  as  its  formula  dsHsOs-l-Aq.  Zwenger,  who  states 
the  substance  he  worked  with  to  be  the  produce  of  the  nauclea  gambir,  gives 
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CioHcOrjhAq. ;  and  Ha^,  who  oaed  Bengal  catechu,  found  the  oatechnic  acid  to 
be  CuHaOe-f-^  Aq.,  and  its  lead  salt  CuH^Os-i-SPb.O.  Additional  reaearchea  are 
required  to  clear  up  this  confusion. 

when  catechuic  acid  is  heated,  it  fuses,  gires  off  water,  and,  finally,  a  white  orya- 
taUine  sublimate,  Pyroeateckin,  which  has  the  formula  CeHaO.-j-Aq. ,  its  character- 
istic property  is  that  of  forming  a  bright  green  solution  with  alcohol. 

If  a  solution  of  either  of  the  acids  now  described  be  exposed  to  the  air,  oxygen  is 
absorbed,  and  much  more  rapidly  in  presence  of  an  alkali.  The  substance  fonned 
is  termed  Ja^ic  Acid ;  it  makes  up  the  mass  of  the  coloured  portion  of  catecbn ; 
it  is  almost  msoluble  in  water ;  soluble  in  caustic,  but  not  in  carbonated  alkalies. 
Svanberg  gives  for  it  the  formula  Ci2H204-|-Aq.  If  catechuic  acid  be  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  Rubimc  And  a  formed,  whose  formula  is  said  to  be 
CnHeOs.  By  farther  absorption  of  oxygen  it  forms  japonic  acid.  None  of  these  re- 
sults, however,  can  be  considered  as  definitely  established. 

Cinchonatanrde  Add  and  Cmchomc  Add* 

These  substances  exist  in  the  baite  of  various  species  of  cinchona,  combined  with 
quinia  and  cinchonia.  The  first  is  extracted  by  digestion  in  dilute  muriatic  acid  amd 
precipitation  with  magnesia.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  and 
precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead,  which  leaves  the  alkaloids  dissolved ;  the  cincho- 
natannate  of  lead  being  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  filtered  Uqnor 
yields,  on  evaporation,  the  CinchofuUannie  Acid  pure,  and  of  a  very  pale  yellow  col- 
our, not  crystalline.  In  properties  it  resembles  closely  ordinary  tannic  acid ;  it 
precipitates  gelatine  and  tartar-emetic.  An  infhsion  of  cinchona  is  hence  recom* 
mended  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  tartar-emetic.  It  colours  solutions 
of  the  per-salts  of  iron  green.  By  eiqposnre  to  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  a  mst- 
coloured  substance  termed  Cinchona  Red,  Nothing  is  known  of  the  composition  of 
these  bodies. 

The  Cinchonic  Acid,  which  Berzelius  believes  to  exist  in  the  inner  bark  (aBiumen) 
of  fir  and  of  most  trees,  is  obtained  by  adding  lime  in  small  quantity  to  a  cold  infu- 
sion of  cinchona  bark.  The  alkaloids  being  thus  separated,  the  liquor  is  filtered  and 
evaporated  very  carefully  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup.  On  standing  for  a  few  days, 
tbe  cinchonate  of  lime  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  are  to  be  decomposed  by  an 
exact  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  gypsum  being  removed  by  the  filter,  the 
solution  is  concentrated,  and  the  cinchonic  acid  crystallizes.  It  forms  small  acid 
needles ;  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  its  salts  are  all  soluble  in  water ;  it  affects  nei- 
ther gelatine,  tartar-emetic»  nor  the  per-salts  of  iron ;  its  formula  appears  to  be 
CuH^84-4  Aq.  When  it  is  heated,  a  substance  sublimes  in  brilliant  yellow  nee- 
dles, which  is  termed  Chinoyl,  and  consists  of  CaH.O. 

Kinoic  Add^  or  Coccotanrde  Add. 

The  substance  known  in  pharmacy  as  Gum  Kino,  which  is  an  extract  of  the 
wood  of  the  coccoloba  uvifera,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  cold  water,  the  solution  precipi- 
tated by  sulphuric  acid,  the  precipitate  washed,  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  solu- 
tion of  barytes  added  until  the  sulphuric  acid  is  all  removed ;  the  liquor  is  then  care- 
fully evaporated  to  dryness.  The  kinoic  acid  forms  a  crimson  transparent  mass, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  but  not  in  ether ;  its  taste  is  astringent,  but  not  bitter. 
The  salts  of  this  acid  are  not  known,  nor  has  its  composition  been  examined.  It 
does  not  precipitate  solution  of  tartar-emetic. 

Of  the  following  acids  we  possess  little  more  than  a  knowledge  of  their  probable 
existence.  * 

Lactudc  Add  is  said  to  exist  in  the  lactuca  vlroea.  The  expressed  juice  is  pre- 
cipitated by  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  lactucate  of  lead  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  From  the  liquor  the  acid  crystallizes  by  evaporation  and  cooling,  like 
oxalic  acid ;  it  tastes  acid,  and  gives  with  protosalts  of  iron  a  green,  and  with  salts 
of  copper  a  brown  precipitate. 

Fungic  Acid  exists  in  most  mushrooms ;  their  expressed  juice  is  boiled,  and  the 
coagulated  albuinen  removed  by  filtration ;  the  liquor  is  then  evaporated  to  a  sirup, 
and  treated  with  alcohol.  Fungate  of  potash  remains  undissolved,  from  which  the 
acid  is  obtained  by  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  fungic  acid  is 
colourless,  sour,  deliquescent,  and  not  crystalline. 

BoUtic  Acid  is  obtained  from  the  boletus  ignarius,  in  the  same  way  as  the  last  acid 
is  from  other  mushrooms.  It  crystallizes  readily,  and  sublimes  without  decompo- 
sition. 
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Krameric  Add  exists  ia  rtiatany  root  (krameria  triandria).  Tlie  watery  infiuioii 
18  precipitated,  first  by  gelatine,  and  then  by  copperas.  Tbe  filtered  liquor  is  con- 
centrated, neutralized  by  lime,  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  kramerate  of 
lead,  decomposed  by  sulphuret  of  hydrogen ;  it  crystallizes  irregularly,  and  tastes 
strongly  acid  and  astringent ;  its  formula  is  probably  CioHgOs,  by  Liebig's  analysis. 

Caincic  Acid  exists  in  the  root  of  the  chiopocca  racemosa.  Its  mode  of  extraction 
resembles  that  of  the  krameric  acid ;  it  crystallizes  in  needles ;  is  but  sparingly  wA- 
uble  in  water ;  its  solution  reacts  acid ;  it  appears  to  have  tiie  same  formula  as  kra 
meric  acid,  and  perhaps  they  are  really  identical 

Verdous  and  Verdic  Acids  exist  in  a  variety  of  plants  of  the  families  dipsaces, 
composite,  and  enpatoriie ;  .it  is  best  prepared  from  the  roots  of  the  scabiosa  succi- 
sa.  They  are  to  be  digested  in  alcohol^  and  the  solution  mixed  with  ether.  Impure 
verdous  acid  is  thrown  down ;  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  liquor  pFeoip- 
itated.  by  acetate  of  lead ;  the  verdite  of  lead  being  collected  and  decomposed  by 
H.S.,  gives  the  pure  Verdous  Acidt  which  remains  after  evaporation  as  a  clear  yel- 
low mass,  which  is  not  altered  by  the  air ;  it  reddens  litmus  strongly.  If  it  be  neu- 
tralized by  an  alkali,  it  then  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly,  and  the  solution  becomes  deep 
green;  from  this,  acids  throw  down  a  brown-red  powder,  which  is  Verdic  Acid. 
Bxmge,  who  observed  these  fiicts,  considers  that  the  two  acids  are  different  oxides 
of  the  same  radical,  but  no  exact  researches  have  been  made  about  them. 

Other  acids,  of  which  the  existence  has  been  only  indicated,  vrill  be  noticed  in  de- 
scribing tbe  more  important  bodies  with  whioh  they  are  associated  in  the  plants. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  THE  NET7TRAL  0K6ANIC   SUBSTANCES  AND  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THEIR 

DECOMPOSITION. 

• 

The  bodies  to  be  described  ia  this  chapter  are  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  distinct  acid  or  basic  characters,  and  also  that  they  are  at 
least  so  destitute  of  colour  as  not  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  colouring 
matters.  In  other  respects  they  possess  no  direct  connexion  with  each 
other,  and  are  united  only  for  convenience  of  arrangement. 

Pectin^  or  Vegetable  Jelly* 

This  substance,  which  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  animal 
jelly,  or  GehUnty  to  which  it  by  no  means  bears  the  relation  that  the 
albumen  of  plants  does  to  that  of  animals,  is  very  extensively  diffiised, 
being  found  in  almo8#every  kind  of  plant,  and  distributed  through  all 
their  parts.  It  is  very  easily  prepared  from  the  expressed  juice  of  white 
beet,  celery,  parsley,  currants,  cherries,  or  plums.  It  is  sufficient  to 
filter  the  juice  and  mix  it  with  alcohol ;  after  some  hours,  the  pectin 
separates  as  a  consistent  jelly,  which  is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter^  wash- 
ed with  alcohol,  and  dried  by  a  very  moderate  heat.  It  forms  a  trans- 
parent mass,  like  isinglass,  and  is  almost  insipid.  When  immersed  in 
water,  it  swells  up ;  one  part  gives  a  firm  jelly  with  100  parts  of  water. 
When  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  it  produces  pectic  and  the  mucic  acid*  It 
precipitates  the  salts  of  barytes,  lead,  copper,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  but 
does  not  affect  solutions  of  silver,  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  of  tartar- 
emetic,  of  tannic  acid,  or  of  silicate  of  potash.  Its  formula,  as  from  the 
experiments  of  Fremy,  is  C84HnOa.  By  long  boiling,  or  by  contact  with 
any  powerful  acid  or  basct  it  changes  into  the  following  substance : 
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PecHe  Acid  appears  to  exist  natorally  eombined  with  lime  in  many  phmts,  and  ii 
precipitated  from  their  jaice  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid.  The  precipitate  is  to 
be  boiled  with  a  tittle  lime,  and  the  solution  again  decomposed  by  muriatic  add. 
The  pectic  acid,  which  then  separates  pure,  is  to  be  washed  with  distilled  water  and 
dried.  It  does  not  crystallize,  but  forms  white  transparent  scales,  tastes  distinctlj 
acid,  and  reddens  litmus.  It  dissolTOs  very  sparingly  in  cold,  bat  mcje  copioosly 
in  boiling  water ;  the  solution  is  eolouriess,  and  does  not  gelatinize  cm  cooling,  bat 
is  coagulated  to  a  transparent  jelly  by  acids,  by  lime-water,  alcohol,  and  masr 
salts.  Sugar  gradually  conyerts  the  solution  into  a  firm  jelly,  and  is  thus  usefiil  m 
the  manufacture  of  the  preserves  of  juicy  fruits. 

The  pectic  acid  is  isomeric  with  pectin,  its  fonnnla  being  Gfl4HtiOB.  It  appean 
to  be  bibasic,  the  peetate  of  lead  being  CtdlnOwt+^f^O.  Its  alkaline  salu  are 
soluble  in  water,  but  the  othen  are  insoluble,  and  fonn  transparent  jeO^  wfufe 
moist. 

If  pectin  or  pectic  acid  be  boiled  in  a  solution  of  potash,  the  alkali  being  in  ei- 
eess,  until  the  liquor  ceases  to  give  any  precipitate  on  the  additioD  of  muriatic  add, 
Meiapectie  Add  is  formed.  On  the  addition  of  sugar  of  lead,  metapectate  of  lead  is 
thrown  down,  which,  being  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  metapectic 
aoid  dissolves,  and  is  obtained  by  cautious  evaporation  to  dryness.  Its  taste  ud 
reaction  are  strongly  acid ;  it  deliquesces,  and  dissolves  easily  in  tf  cohol  and  water; 
ft  is  not  volatile.  When  dry,  it  is  isomeric  with  the  preceding  bodies,  its  fonnula 
also  being  Cu^iiOn ;  but  its  salts  contain  five  atoms  of  base.  Those  of  the  alki- 
Ues  are  soluble  and  unciystallizable,  but  those  of  the  earths  and  heavy  metallic  ox- 
ides are  insoluble  in  water. 

Of  SalidnCi  and  the  Bodies  deritedfrom  iU 

This  substance  exists  in  the  leaves  and  bark  of  a  great  variety  ol 
trees,  but  is  particularly  abundant  in  those  species  of  salix  which  have  a 
bitter  taste.  The  bark  is  to  be  boiled  three  or  four  times  with  water, 
the  decoction  evaporated  till  it  amounts  to  but  three  times  the  weight  of 
the  bark  employed,  then  digested  for  twenty-four  hours  with  oxide  of 
lead,  and  the  clear  liquid  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup.  Alter 
a  few  days  this  becomes  a  mass  of  crystalline  fibres,  which,  separated 
by  pressure  from  the  mother  liquor,  are  to  be  purified  by  solution,  diges- 
tion  with  animal  charcoal,  and  recrystallization.       •       ^ 

When  pure,  salicine  is  in  the  form  of  small  white  rectangular  crystal' 
line  plates  or  prisms ;  its  taste  is  very  bitter.  It  dissolves  in  eighteen 
parts  of  cold  and  in  one  of  boiling  water ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  hot 
not  in  ether ;  at  212°  it  melts,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  into  a  crystallioe 
mass.  The  composition  of  salicine  has  been  very  accurately  determin- 
ed ;  its  formula  is,  when  crystallized,  C2tHi209+2  Aq. ;  it  precipitates  the 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  forming  a  white  compoond,  the  formula  of  which  h 

Ca,H,A+3Pb.O.  ^ 

The  products  of  the  decomposition  of  salicine  are  exceedingly  remaikable. 
When  it  is  boiled  with  dilate  sulphuric  aoid,  it  is  decomposed  into  grape-sagar,  and 
a  resinous  substance  termed  SaUreHne,  Three  atoms  of  salicine,  CoHs^,  ff^ 
saliretine,  CsiHsiOis,  and  sugar,  CtsHisOu.  When  quite  pure,  this  body  is  white  or 
pale  yellow.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  aloohol  and  ether. 

With  sulphuric  acid  and  chromete  of  potash,  salicine  gives  hydmret  of  salicjl 
(oil  of  spiriea),  as  described  page  673.  Although  the  evolution  of  formic  and  car- 
bonic acids,  which  occur  in  this  reaction,  show  that  it  is  in  reality  complex,  yet  its 
result  may  be  expressed  by  the  simple  abstraction  of  water  from  the  salicine,  ss 
.«(Ca,H,208)— 6H.O.=r3(CMH604). 

When  salicine  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  totally  converted  into  picric  acid. 
As  this  body  is,  however,  more  closely  connected  with  indigo,  it  will  be  there  fuHy 
described. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  salicine  two  bodies  are  produced,  one  ciystallinet 
whose  formula  is  CaiHu .  CI2Q9,  and  the  other  a  heavy  oil,  consisting  of  CiiHj  • 
CI4O9.    They  are  both  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

If  strong  oil  of  vitriol  be  poured  on  salicine,  it  is  decomposed  into  water  and  • 
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deep  oliTe-green  powder,  O/tvm,  the  fonnula  of  which  is  CiiHaOe.  This  action  is 
accompanied  by  the  disengagement  of  much  heat.  Olivin  is  crystalline,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  If  the  oil  of  vitriol  be  in  great  excess,  it  becomes 
red-coloured,  and  the  salicine  dissolves.  The  red  substanoe  thus  formed  is  termed 
Rufin;  it  is  obtained  more  simply  from  phloridzine.  If  alaiige  quantity  of  salicine 
be  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  a  tenacious  mass,  which,  when  treated  with 
water,  and  the  liquor  nentralized  by  lime,  gives  a  brown  resinous  body,  which  is 
termed  Ruiilin,    This  contains  sulphuric  acid^its  formula  being  CaBHi804-4-S.Os. 

Of  Phloridzine  and  iis  Products. 

This  remarkable  substance  exists  in  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  the  various  species 
of  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees.  It  is  prepared  by  infusing  the  root-baik  in 
weak  spirit  for  eight  or  ten  hours  at  ISO®.  The  greater  part  of  the  spirit  may  then 
be  distilled  off,  and  on  cooling,  the  phloridzine  crystallizes  from  the  remaining  liquor. 
It  forms  brilliant  silky  plates  and  needles,  perfectly  white  when  pure.  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  boiling  water,  but  requires  1000  parts  of  cold  watei 
for  its  solution.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  astringent.  The  formula  of  the  crystals  is 
CtiHii0g44  Aq.  At  218^  it  gives  off  %  Aq. ;  it  melts  at  326'',  and  boils  at  SM^', 
but  is  decomposed,  water  being  evolved,  an&  a  new  substance  produced.  The  sola* 
tion  of  phloridzme  precipitates  some  metallic  salts.  The  persulphate  of  iron  gives 
a  brown  precipitate,  but  the  perohk>ride  of  iron  produces  a  blood-red  liquor  ai&  no 
precipitate. 

The  decomposition  of  phloridzine  by  heat  is  not  complete  until  the  temperature 
rises  to  450® ;  it  then  forms  a  deep  red  mass  of  Ryfin^  the  same  substance  as  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  salicine ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  in- 
aokible  in  ether;  boiled  in  water,  it  dissolves,  but  loses  its  red  colour,  and  the  liquor, 
on  cooling,  becomes  milky.  It  dissolves  in  water  of  ammonia  or  potash  with  a  rich 
red  colour,  and  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  an  acid ;  its  formula  is  CuHtOs  ; 
it  combines  with  oil  of  vitriol,  forming  Rufin-sulpkuric  Aadf  which  unites  with  the 
metallic  oxides,  forming  red  or  brown  salts,  which  possess  considerable  analogy  to 
the  sulphovinates. 

When  phloridzine  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquor  boiled,  a 
white  crystalline  substance  separates,  which  is  termed  Phloretine ;  the  liquor  then 
contains  much  grape-sugar.  The  formula  of  phloretine  is  C&iHfeOi? ;  its  taste  is 
sweet ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  melts  at  300^; 
when  heated  with  nitric  acid,  it  forms  Phloreiic  Acid^  the  formula  of  which  is  CsiHm  . 

'  NgOzs ;  it  is  a  yellow-brown  powder,  of  a  velvety  aspect,  but  not  crystalline ;  insol- 

uble in  water,  and  soluble  in  alcohol. 

I  The  most  remarkable  action  on  phloridzine  is  that  exercised  by  ammonia  with 

access  of  air.  Over  a  capsule  containing  water  of  ammonia  are  arranged  several 
capsules  containing  phloridzine  in  very  thin  layers,  anti  the  whole  is  so  covered 
with  a  large  bell-glass  as  that  the  air  shall  have  free  access  ;  after  a  few  days  the 
contents  of  the  capsules  are  chansed  into  a  thick  sirupy  liquor,  nearly  black ;  the 

I  excess  of  ammonia  being  removed  by  exposure  in  vacuo  with  sulphuric  acid,  the 

excess  of  phloridzine  is  dissolved  out  by  alcohol,  and  the  residue  then  being  dis- 
solved in  water,  gives  a  magnificent  blue  liquor,  from  which  the  colouring  substance, 
Phloridznn,  is  precipitated  by  the  cautious  addition  of  acetic  acid ;  it  is  not  crys- 
talline ;  it  forms  a  transparent  resinous  mass  of  a  rich  crimson  colour ;  its  taste  is 

I  bitter ;  boiling  water  dissolves  enough  of  it  to  be  coloured  red,  but  cold  water,  al- 

I  cobol,  or  ether  appear  scarcely  to  act  upon  it. 

I  The  formula  of  phloridzeto  is  CatHt4  .  OisN.+Aq. ;  it  is  forn\ed,  therefore,  by  the 

combination  of  phloridzine  with  five  atoms  of  oxygen  and  one  of  ammonia ;  it  is 
not,  however,  a  salt  of  ammonia,  for  the  alkalies  dissolve  phloridzeln  without  alter- 
ation, forming  magnificent  blue  solutions ;  from  metallic  solutions  it  precipitates 
purple  or  blue  lakes,  the  coiQposition  of  which  renders  it  probable  that  the  eqoiva- 

[  lent  of  phloridzeln  is  C^sHn  .  OasN^^S  Aq. ;  then  the 

PMoridzemate  of  ammonia,  ^CtfHn .  NsOsr+N.Hf. 
.PhloridzeTnate  of  silver,       ^C^iHag .  NsOv-f-^^S-^- 
I  ^Phloridzeinateoflead,         =C48Hsb  •  N|OM-f  2Pb.O. 

If  the  blue  solution  of  phloridzeinate  of  ammonia  be  put  in  contact  with  a  slip  of 
sine,  protochloride  of  tin,  sulphuretted  hydrogen*  or  any  other  deoxidizing  agent,  it 
is  deprived  of  colour,  but  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  rapidly  reassumes  its  tint ;  with 
chlorine  the  colour  is  instantly  and  permanentJiy  destroyed. 
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Asparagine.    Aspartic  Acid. 

Asparagine  is  found  in  the  young  shoots  of  asparagus  and  of  potatoes,  in  the 
roots  of  liquorice  and  marsh-mallow.  From  the  latter  it  is  easily  prepared.  The 
decorticated  roots  are  to  be  digested  in  cold  water  for  forty-eight  honrs,  and  the  li- 
quor then  strained  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup.  By  standing  lot 
some  time,  the  asparagine  gradually  ciystallizes,  and  the  crystals  are  to  be  punfied 
in  the  ordinary  manner  by  animal  cbarooal.  It  forms  rectangular  octohedrons  and 
prisms;  it  is  colourless  and  tasteless ;  it  requires  about  sixty  parts  of  cold,  but  moch 
less  of  hot  water  for  solution ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  it  contains  nitrogen,  ita 
iormula  being  N.C4 .  H408+Aq. ;  the  water  goes  away  by  a  beat  of  33(P. 

When  asparagine  is  boiled  with  a  strong  solution  of  barytes,  ammonia  is  expelL- 
ed,  and  aspartate  of  barytes  formed ;  by  cautiously  adding  sulphuric  acid,  the  baiy- 
tes  may  be  precipitated,  and  the  liquor  yields,  on  evaporation  and  cooling,  crystal- 
lized aspartic  acid.  In  this  reaction  3(N.C4 .  H4O9)  produces  N.Hs  and  N.Cg .  HsOW 
which  is  the  formula  of  aspartic  acid.  This  sabstance  is  tasteless,  sparingly  aoln- 
ble  in  cold,  but  abundantly  in  boiling  water,  and  is  deposited  as  a  white  ciystai- 
line  powder  as  the  solution  cools ;  it  reddens  litmus.  Its  salts  are  generally  sqIih 
ble,  except  those  of  lead,  silver,  and  black  oxide  of  mereary. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  ammonia  exists  ready  fonned  or  not  in  the 
asparagine ;  if  so,  the  remaining  organic  eleknent  may  be  aconitic  acid  (see  p.  5d7), 
and  then  there  should  be, 

ABparagine=anhydrous  aconitate  of  ammonia=G4H.Os-4-N.Ha.    ' 
Aspartic  acid=anhydroua  binaconitate  of  ammonia=2(C4H.Os)4-N.I^ 

In  the  case  of  the  anhydrous  compounds  of  ammonia  with  the  mineral  aeida,  ft  m 
retained  with  the  same  obstinacy  as  in  asparagine  (see  p.  60S}. 

Caffeine  or  Theine.     Caffeic  Add, 

This  has  been  found  only  in  the  coffee-berry,  the  tea-leaf,  and  the  paulinia  scn-- 
balis  (guarana).  To  prepare  it,  raw  coffee  is  to  be  boiled  in  water,  and  the  decoc- 
tion treated  with  subacetate  of  lead  as  long  as  the  precipitate  which  forms  is  col- 
oured. The  caffeine  crystallizes  from  the  filtered  liquor  by  evaporation  and  cooling; 
if  it  be  coloured,  it  is  to  be  boiled  with  oxide  of  lead  and  ivory  black,  and  again 
crystallized ;  when  pure,  it  forms  brilliant  long  needles  of  a  rich  satiny  lustre  ;  ita 
taste  is  purely  bitter ;  it  dissolves  in  filly  parts  of  cold,  but  in  much  less  of  boding 
water  ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  proof  spirit,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol ;  its  solu- 
tions react  neither  acid  nor  alkaline ;  it  is  not  precipitated  by  any  metallic  salt. 
Caffeine  is  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  it  contains  (29  per  cent.), 
being  more  than  any  other  vegetable  substance ;  its  formula  is  N2Ct .  HsOs-f-Aq. 
When  caffeine  is  boiled  with  solution  of  barytes,  cyanuric  acid,  ammonia,  formic, 
and  carbonic  acids  are  produced. 

The  coloured  precipitate  produced  in  the  decoction  of  raw  coffee  by  acetate  of 
lead  contains  two  peculiar  substances,  which  may  be  extracted  from  it  by  treat- 
ment with  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of 
a  sirup,  and  digestion  of  the  residue  in  strong  alcohol.  That  which  dissolves  is 
Ceffetannic  Acid ;  it  is  dark  brown ;  tastes  acid  and  astringent ;  colours  the  pcr- 
salts  of  iron  emerald  green  ;  it  precipitates  the  salts  of  barytes  and  lime  yellow,  of 
copper  green,  but  does  not  affect  tartar-emetic.  The  substance  insoluble  in  alcohol 
is  a  white  powder,  which,  when  heated,  evolves  the  characteristic  aromatic  smell 
of  roasted  coffee';  its  solution  in  water  reddens  litmus  ;  it  is  termed  Caffnc  Acid. 

These  bodies  have  not  been  accurately  examined.  It  is  not  known  if  the  tannie 
acid  of  tea  and  coffee  be  the  same. 

Piperine. — N.C34  •  HigOj. 

This  substance  exists  in  white,  black,  and  long  pepper ;  it  is  prepared  from  white 
pepper  by  digestion,  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  distilling  the  liquor  to  the  consistence  c^ 
an  extract,  from  which,  by  digestion  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potasi,  a  quantity  of 
resin  is  to  be  removed  ;  the  residae  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  the  dila- 
tion abandoned  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  when  the  piperine  gradually  crystallises 
in  transparent  rhombic  prisms.  It  melts  at  212® ;  is  tasteless  and  inodorous ;  des- 
titute of  either  acid  or  basic  properties ;  nitric  acid  coloors  it  red ;  when  heated 
strongly,  it  yiedds  ammoniacal  products^ 
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Cantharidine, — CioH«04.  This  .8ab9taiice  is  extracted  from  the  blistering  fly  (▼&- 
rious  species  of  cantharis  and  lytta)  by  digesting  a  watery  extract  of  the  flies  in  al- 
cohol, eraporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  treating  the  residue  with  ether, 
which  dissolves  out  the  cantharidine.  By  spontaneous  evaporation  it  is  obtained 
cxystallized ;  it  forms  colourless  pearly  scales,  which  fuse  when  gently  heated, 
and  sublime  unaltered  at  a  higher  temperature ;  it  is,  when  pure,  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  cold  alcohol ;  it  is  perfectly  neutral,  and  has  no  affinity  either  to  acids  or 
bases. 

Anenumme.    Anemomc  Acid, 

This  substance  exists  in  varioos  species  of  anemone ;  it  is  extracted  by  distilling 
the  plant  with  water ;  it  separates,  after  some  time,  from  the  distilled  water,  in 
brilliant  white  needles ;  it  melts  and  volatilizes  at  a  high  temperature,  yet  not  with- 
OQt  partial  decomposition ;  its  formula  is  CeHs04 ;  when  it  is  dissolved  in  strong 
muriatic  acid,  and  the  liquor  evaporated  to  dryness,  Anenumic  Acid  is  formed ;  its 
formula  is  CeH4054'Aq.    It  is  not  important. 

Cetrarinef  or  Lichen  BiUer, 

This  substance  is  found  in  Iceland  moss ;  to  extract  it,  the  lichen,  being  well 
crushed,  is  to  be  digested  in  alcohol  as  long  as  this  acquires  a  bitter  taste ;  the  li- 
quor may  then  be  distilled  in  great  part  off,  and  the  oetrariae  is  deposited,  on  cool- 
ing, m  granular  crystals ;  these  are  to  be,  while  still  moist,  washed  with  ether  and 
cold  alcohol,  by  which  they  are  rendered  white,  and  then  being  dissolved  in '200 
times  their  weight  of  boiling  alcohol,  the  pure  cetrarine  separates  on  cooling  as  a 
white  powder  of  a  slightly  crystalline  aspect.  It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  any 
menstruum ;  its  only  remarkable  character  is,  that  by  digestion  with  muriatic  acid 
it  forms  a  deep  blue  mass,  but  the  nature  of  the  reaction  12  not  known,  as  the  coo^ 
stitution  of  these  bodies  has  not  been  accurately  investigated. 

PicroUmne,  or  CoccuUne, 

This  substance  exists  in  the  seeds  of  the  menispermum  cocculus  (cocculus  Indi- 
cus),  constituting  their  active  ingredient ;  to  prepare  it,  the  seeds,  freed  from  the 
capsules,  are  to  be  digested  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  an  extract ; 
this  is  to  be  then  treated  with  water  as  long  as  anything  is  dissolved,  and  then 
some  muriatic  acid  added  to  the  liquor ;  by  cooling,  the  cocculine  crystallizes  in 
brilliant  white  needles.  Its  reaction  is  neutral ;  its  taste  intensely  bitter ;  it  dis- 
solves moderately  in  boiling,  but  sparingly  in  cold  water.  The  portion  of  the  alco- 
holic extract  which  does  not  dissolve  in  water  contains  another  substance,  Picro- 
toxic  Acid,  which  is  brown,  and  possesses  the  properties  of  a  resin ;  it  dissolves  in 
alkaline  liquors,  from  which  acids  throw  it  down  unchanged.  The  formula  CioHsOi 
has  been  assigned  to  picrotoxine,  and  that  of  CuHsOi  to  picrotoxic  acid. 

C(Xumbine. — Found  in  the  roots  of  the  menispermum  palmatum.  The  coarsely- 
powdered  columbo-roots  are  to  be  digested  in  ether,  and  by  the  spontaneous  evap- 
oration the  columbine  crystallizes  ;  or  by  digesting  the  roots  in  alcohol,  and  decol- 
orizing the  liquors  by  animal  charcoal,  it  may  also  be  prepared  ;  it  forms  brilliant 
right  rhombic  prisms ;  its  taste  is  intensely  bitter ;  its  reaction  neutral ;  it  dissolves 
but  sparingly  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether ;  its  solution  does  not  precipitate  any  me- 
tallic salt ;  its  formula  appears  to  be  G24H12O7. , 

Cusparine. — ^This  is  the  active  principle  of  the  true  angustura  (cusparia  febrifuga). 
The  bark  is  to  be  extracted  by  alcohol,  and  the  solution  concentrated  very  much  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  ;  on  cooling  then  below  32°,  granular  crystalline  masses 
of  cusparine  separate,  from  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  strained  ;  by  redissolving  in 
alcohol,  and  precipitation  of  the  colouring  matter  by  acetate  of  lead,  it  is  ultimately 
obtained  pure.  When  crystallized  from  a  solution  some  degrees  below  32°,  cuspa- 
rine forms  colourless  but  irregular  needles  ;  by  a  very  gentle  heat  it  melts  and  gives 
ofl"  twenty-three  per  cent,  of  water  of  crystallizatioo  ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  water 
and  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether ;  by  heat  it  is  totally  decomposed ;  its  solu- 
tions precipitate  most  metallic  salts.  Its  composition  is  not  known. 
.  ElaUrine  is  the  active  material  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  momordica  elaterium ; 
the  juice,  being  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  is  to  be  digested  iii 
strong  alcohol  \  the  solution  thus  formed  is  to  be  distilled  to  a  small  bulk,  and  then, 
on  being  mixed  with  water,  it  deposites  the  elaterioe  as  a  white  crystalline  powder. 
It  melts  at  about  320^,  bat  is  totally  decomposed  by  a  stronger  heat ;  its  taste  ia 

4H 
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in^enaely  bitter ;  it  is  almost  iDsoIoble  in  water,  bat  abondantly  in  alcohol ;  it  poi- 
eesses  no  characteristic  chemical  property. 

Meeonine. — ^Tbis  sobstance  exists  mixed  with  the  more  important  ingredieDts  a 
opium ;  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  inferior  kinds ;  its  preparation  is  rerj  ctrcoitou, 
and  will  be  described  in  the  general  analysis  of  opium,  under  the  head  of  oarc&Be. 
Meeonine  crystallizes  in  white  six-sided  prisms ;  it  mehs  at  194°,  and  may  besBk* 
limed  unaltered ;  it  dissolves  sparingly  m  cold,  but  moderately  in  boiling  water. 
abundantly  in  alcohcrf  and  ether;  its  formula  appears  to  be  CaoHgOrHI-Aq.  By Bitiie 
acid  it  is  diasoWed,  and  a  substance  ciystaUiies  from  the  Uqaor  in  long  needka 
which  is  termed  Nitromeeanic  Acid;  its  formula  is  N.G90 .  H^Ou ;  its  solotioa  in  vitti 
reddens  litmus ;  it  volatilizes  at  370®,  but  is  partly  decomposed.  By  contact  witk 
chlorine,  meeonine  ia  coloured  red,  and  substances  formed  whose  constitution  isoot 
well  known. 

Peudecanifu. — ^This  sobstance  is  foond  in  the  roots  of  the  peadeeanun  offidsak 
and  is  extracted  by  digestion  with  alcohol  and  evaporation ;  it  crystallizes  is  deli- 
cate white  needles  of  a  slightly  aromatic  taste ;  it  fuses  at  140°  ;  it  is  insoluble  ia 
water,  and  but  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol ;  it  dissolves  copiously  in  boihng  akohoL 
in  ether,  and  the  oils. 

JEsctdinet  or  Pohfchrome. 

A  great  number  of  vegetables  give|,  when  treated  with  hot  water,  a  solntioB  v^ 
appears  yeUow  by  transmitted,  but  violec  or  blue  by  reflected  lifi^t.  This  pbeooifr 
enoh  results  from  the  presence  of  a  body  hence  called  Po/«c&romc,aBdalsoJBfcii£M, 
being  most  abundant  in  the  bark  of  the  hors&^estnut.  The  baik  is  to  be  digested 
in  aloohol,  and  the  liquor  to  be  concentrated  by  distillation  to  the  consistence  of  1 
sinip,  in  which,  when  set  aside  for  some  wedu,  the  escnline  ctystallizes ;  by  waab- 
ing  with  ice-oold  water  it  is  freed  from  the  liquid  extractive  matter ;  the  impon 
crystals  are  to  be  dissolved  in  a  boiling  mixture  of  five  parts  of  aloohd  with  one  of 
ether,  from  which,  by  cooling,  the  pure  substance  separates,  perfectly  coloorless, 
and  generally  as  a  light  powder,  tike  magnesia  alba.  It  tastes  bitter ;  it  dissolvei 
in  6TO  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  thirteen  parts  at  313°  ;  its  cold,  watery  sototioa 
is  perfectly  colourless  by  transmitted,  but  slightly  blue  by  reflected  light ;  if  ^nn|- 
water  be  used,  the  blue  becomes  much  stronger ;  acids  destroy  this  property,  txit  it 
is  restored  to  the  solution  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  any  alkaU. 

Hie  watery  solution  of  esculine  reddens  litmus,  yet  it  does  not  neutralize  the  tl- 
kalies,  nor  precipitate  any  of  the  ordinary  metallic  salts ;  it  dissolves  aboodantijiii 
alkaline  liquors,  and  the  solutions  give  a  magnificent  play  of  colours  with  reflected 
light ;  its  formula  is  CigHtOio. 

Populine  exists  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  different  species  of  popolos,  ak>ngvit!i 
salicine ;  the  latter  is  removed  from  the  liquors  by  precipitation  with  acetate  of 
lead,  and  then,  by  evaporation,  the  populine  is  obtained  crystallized ;  its  taste  is  bit- 
ter-sweet, like  liquorice ;  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  when  heated,  it  fr 
ses,  and  is  then  decomposed ;  like  ssdicine,  it  gives  with  nitric  acid,  picric  acid,  and 
with  sulphuric  acid,  rutilin ;  its  composition  is  not  known. 

Quassine  constitutes  the  bitter  principle  of  the  quassia  amara  and  excelaa.  The 
rasped  wood  is  ts  be  boiled  several  times  with  water,  and  the  filtered  decoctioe 
evaporated  down  to  three  fourths  the  weight  of  the  wood  employed.  The  liqoi^ 
when  cold,  is  to  be  mixed  with  slacked  lime,  and,  after  twenty-four  hoars,  filtered 
and  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness ;  the  residue  is  to  be  treated  with  alcohol,  and  tbe 
solution  distilled  in  a  water-bath  to  dryness ;  it  is  then  impure  quassine ;  it  is  to  be 
washed  with  ether,  and  then  redissolved  in  alcohol,  and  this  treatment  repeated 
until  it  becomes  completely  white. 

Quassine  forms  small  white  prisms  of  an  intense  but  purely  bittier  taste ;  ^^ 
ringly  soluble  in  water  or  in  ether,  it  dissolves  abundantly  in  alcohol ;  when  heated, 
it  fuses  like  a  resin ;  its  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  any  metallic  salt,  bat  atnind 
antly  by  tannic  acid ;  its  formula  is  CsoHtaOe. 

SatUfmine. — ^Tbis  substance  exists  in  the  flowering  tops  and  seeds  of  a  number  of 
species  of  artemisia,  from  one  of  which  (art.  santonica)  it  derives  its  name.  T& 
prepare  it,  four  parts  of  the  seeds  are  to  be  mixed  with  one  and  a  half  of  dry  liin^ 
and  boiled  in  twenty  parts  of  alcohol  three  times  ;  the  united  decoctions  are  to  be 
distilled  to  fifteen  parts ;  the  residue,  when  cold,  is  to  be  filtered,  evaporated  to  000 
haJf,  and,  having  been  rendered  slightly  acid  by  vinegar,  boiled  for  some  time ;  <» 
cooUng,  the  santonine  crystallizes  in  large  feathery  crystals,  which  are  to  be  pun- 
fied  from  an  adheriog  resinous  substance  by  washing  with  alcohol.    Being  theo  » 
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dttsolved,  and  the  solution  slowly  cooled,  the  santonitte  crystidlises  in  ooIonrleM 
rectangular  prisuis  and  plates;  it  is  tasteless;  it  is  Teiy  sparingly  soluhle  in  water; 
more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether;  at  338^  it  melts,  and  by  a  carefmly-applied  heat  may 
be  sublimed  without  decomposition,  otherwise  it  becomes  brown,  and  a  yellow  crys- 
talline substance  is  formed.  Santonine  appears  to  possess  feeble  acid  properties ;  it 
produces  with  the  alkalies  soluble,  and  with  the  earths  and  ordinary  metaJHc  oxides 
insoluble  compounds,  but  they  are  of  instable  constitution.  The  fonnula  of  santo- 
nine is  CtoH^Of 

By  exposure  to  light,  santonine  undergoes  a  change  apparently  isomeric ;  it  be- 
eomes  gold-coloured,  and  forms  yellow  solutions,  which,  however,  soon  become 
colourless. 

iSopontne.— This  substance  is  most  easily  extracted  fhxn  the  roots  of  the  sapona^ 
ria  officinalis  by  boiling  in  weak  spirit ;  on  cooling,  the  saponine  separates ;  it  is 
purified  by  digestion  with  animal  charcoal ;  it  is  a  white  powder,  of  a  sharp,  piiiaant 
taste ;  Tery  soluble  in  water,  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether ; 
its  formula  appears  to  be  CatiRnOw.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  saponine  forms 
inucic  acid  and  a  resinous  substance ;  when  diasolyed  in  solution  of  caustic  pot- 
ash, it  forms  Saponmie  Acidf  which  is  precipitated  as  a  white  powder  on  adding  a 
stronger  acid  to  the  liquor.  The  formula  of  sapomnio  acid  is  GttH«Oii.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  c(4d,  but  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

sdllitint  is  the  active  principle  of  the  squill  (scilla  maritima).  The  fiesh  juice  is 
evaporated,  and  the  extract  treated  with  alcohol.  The  spirituous  solution  is  to  be 
dried  down,  and  the  residue,  being  dissolved  in  vrater,  is  to  be  precipitated  with  ace- 
tate of  lead,  and  filtered ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  passed  through  the  clear  li- 
quor removes  the  excess  of  lead,  and  then,  by  nitration  and  evqioration,  the  scillitine 
may  be  crystallized. 

It  forms  a  hard,  brittle  mass,  like  resin,  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste ;  it  deliques- 
-'  ces  and  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  water,  but  not  in  ether. 

'.:  Senegine. — ^This  substance  is  extracted  from  the  roots  of  the  polygala  senega  by 

boiling  with  water,  precipitating  the  concentrated  deeoetion  with  the  acetate  oftead, 
■£  filtering  and  removing  the  excess  of  lead  from  the  solution  by  sulphuretted  faydro- 

X  .gen,  and  evaporating  cautiously  to  dryness ;  the  residue  is  to  be  digested  in  alcohol, 

■t  and  this  solution  being  dried  down,  the  product  is  to  be  digested  in  ether.   The  ma- 

terial which  remains  undissolved  is  then  to  be  passed  through  the  same  series  of 
<:s  operations  until  it  becomes  a  white  pulverulent  mass,  which  is  pure  Senegine.    It  is 

;■:,  sparingly  soluUe  in  cold,  but  abundantly  in  boiling  Water ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  alco- 

t:  hoi,  but  insoluble  in  ether.    With  sulphuric  acid  it  produces  a  curious  play  of  col 

ours,  becoming  first  yellow,  after  some  time  rose-red,  and  then  dissolving;  the  so- 
•it  lution  gradually  becomes  violet,  after  some  time  grayish-blue,  and  finally  colourless, 

I:  while  a  gray  precipitate  faUs  down.    Q^negine  appears  to  possess  feeble  acid  prop- 

js  erties. 

''^  Smilafiine,  or  SarMOfariUine. — ^This  substance  is  found  in  the  roots  of  the  smilax 

;^,  sarsaparilla  and  the  bark  of  the  China  nova.    It  is  obtained  by  boiling  with  alcohol, 

and  distflling  the  decoction  to  two  thirds ;  on  cooling,  the  smilacinecrystaUixes,  and 
^  is  purified  by  animal  charcoal  and  reciystallization.    It  is  white,  in  veryminute  nee- 

dles ;  its  taste  nauseous  and  slightly  bitter ;  very  sparincjly  soluble  in  water,  more 
BO  in  alcohol,  moet  in  eth» ;  with  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  eoloors  like  those  of  sen- 
egine. 

Absinthiine. — ^The  bitter  principle  of  the  wormwood  (artemisia  absinthium).  It  is 
prepared  by  a  succession  of  operations  almost  identical  with  those  described  for  ob- 
taining senegine ;  it  is  hence  unnecessary  to  repeat  their  description.  When  com- 
pletely pure,  it  is  white  and  crystdline ;  its  taste  is  intensely  bitter ;  it  fusee  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  closely  resembles  a  resin ;  its.  best  solvent  is  alcohol.  It 
possesses  the  characters  of  a  weak  acid,  being  much  more  soluUe  in  alkaline  liquors 
than  in  pure  water,  and  being  precipitated  from  such  solutions  on  the  addition  of 
an  acid.  With  oil  of  Titriol,  it  is  floured  first  yellow,  and  then  dark  reddish  purple. 
LMtueine  is  obtained  by  digestmg  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  lactuea  virosa  (lac- 
tacarium)  in  ether ;  by  the  spontaneous  evaporatt(m  of  the  solution,  it  forms  a  mass 
^1*.  of  crystalline  needles,  slightly  coloured  yellow ;  it  has  a  strong  bitter  taste,  is  fusi- 

ble, and  may  be  partly  volatilized ;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is 
decomposed  by  strong  acids,  and  appears  not  to  have  any  tendency  to  form  saltB. 
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6 12  APOTHEME.  *^B  XTRACTIVS, 

Of  Extractive  Mailer,    Apotheme,     ExtracUm 

If  from  any  plant,  or  portion  of  a  plant,  the  soluble  ingredients  k 
dissolved  out  by  water,  a  variety  of  substances  exist  in  the  Jiquor,  some 
acid,  others  basic,  others  indifierent ;  of  these  bodies,  the  majority  pos- 
aeas  the  property  of  absorbing  oxygen  when  the  solution  is  ezp<»ed  to 
the  air,  and  often,  also,  of  evolving  carbonic  acid,  changing  thereby  imo 
substances  insoluble,  or  scarcely  soluble  in  water.  Thus  gallo-tanoic 
acid  first  Torms  gallic  acid,  and  is  then  converted  into  a  brown  insoluble 
mass  I  so  gum  and  sugar  ultimately  produce  certain  forms  of  ulmioe: 
and  there  are  few  of  the  neutral  principles  described  in  the  preseot 
chapter  that  do  not  rapidly  undergo  a  similar  change. 

During  the  evaporation  of  a  vegetable  infusion  or  decoction,  these  re- 
actions rapidly  occurj  being  promoted  by  the  heat ;  the  liquor,  which  M 
been  at  first  clear,  becomes  turbid  and  brown,  a  deposite  forms,  and  when, 
finally,  it  has  been  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  ainip^  wbt: 
remains  is  termed  an  extract ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  constituents  of  tk 
plant  in  great  part  decomposed.  If  this  extract  be  treated  with  water. 
and  the  soluble  portion  again  evaporated,  the  same  changes  occur,  so 
that,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  original  nature  of  the  vegetable 
substances,  they  are  ultimately  reduced  to  this  insoluble  and  inert  coo- 
dition.  This  brown  substance  is  termed  Apotheme ;  its  true  nature  ii 
not  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  its  composition  and  properties  vsiy  in 
some  degree  with  the  nature  of  the  substance  it  is  formed  from ;  we  do 
not  even  know  of  its  relations  to  the  various  kinds  of  ulmine ;  though, 
from  its  solubility  in  alkaline  liquors,  and  its  precipitating  metalUc  sa/ts, 
its  being  separated  from  these  by  acids,  and  obstinately  retaining  a  por 
tion  of  the  acid  used  to  precipitate  it,  its  identity  with  ulmic  acid  o: 
humic  acid  is  not  improbable. 

When  the  conversion  of  the  real  constituents  of  the  plant  into  apo- 
theme is'  yet  incomplete,  the  material,  which  dissolves  equally  in  water 
and  dilute  alcohol,  but  not  in  absolute  alcohol  or  in  ether,  is  termed 
extractive.     Such  a  mixture  can  have  no  distinctive  chemical  properties; 
it  is  more  or  less  coloured,  and  uncrystaliizable  ;  it  precipitates  metallic 
salts ;  it  absorbs  oxygen,  forming  apotheme  (oxidized  extractive).    The 
different  classes  of  plants  are  considered  by  pharmaceutic  writers  to  con- 
tain different  kiuds  of  extractive  matter ;  there  are  thus  hitter  extraditt, 
gummy  extractive^  astringent  extractive,  and  so  on ;  but,  to  the  cbeoust, 
these  names  convey  only  the  idea  of  absolute  ignorance  of  the  real 
nature  of  these  bodies ;  the  chemist  recognises  no  such  substance  as 
extractive  matter,  or  Apotheme ;  they  are  merely  complex  products  of 
decomposition  of  other  bodies,  and  have  not,  as  yet,  been  accurately  ex- 
amined.    In  the  preparation  of  an  extract  of  a  plant,  the  ambition  ofiw 
operator  should  be,  not  to  have  either  extractive  or  apotheme  produced, 
but,  by  employing  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  and  excluding  air  w 
much  as  possible,  to  obtain  the  constituents  of  the  plant  in  a  coocentrated 
form,  but  not  destroyed,  as  they  too  frequently  are,  by  the  operation  • 
accordingly,  in  the  manufacturing  laboratory  of  the  Apothecaries'  a«i 
of  Ireland,  the  greatest  precautions  are  taken  to  ensure  success  in  the 
preparation  of  extracts ;  but  details  of  the  methods  belong  to  pure  pl»''        ' 
macy,  and  are  unfitted  for  the  present  work.  1 

A  great  number  of  txxlies,  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  announced  as  tbe 
active  principles  of  many  plants  containing  them,  are  r^dly  but  such  extract^  ^ 
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eriy  prepared,  bat  still  not  the  pore  chemical  aubBtanoes.  Tbaa,  from  colocynth, 
Ooloeynlhine ;  from  hippo,  EmetiTte ;  from  rhabarb,  jRAdfnc,  dec.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  many  bodies,  to  which  distinct  names  have  been  given  by  their  discoverers,  as 
chemical  species,  are  not  noticed  as  such  by  me. 

The  bitter  principle  of  the  Aloe*  is  one  of  these  which  have  never  been  obtained 
chemically  pure,  and  yet  the  very  remarkable  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  it  show  that  it  is  a  truly  distinct  substance.  When  socotrine  or  hepatic  alo^ 
are  digested  with  hot  nitric  acid,  red  funics  are  abundantly  evolved,  and  four  dif- 
ferent acids  produced,  for  the  accurate  examination  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
8chunk.  They  are,  the  Alcitic  Acid,  the  Ak!t-rentiic  Acid^  the  Chrytammip  Acid, 
and  the  ChrysoUpit  Acid,  and  they  are  generated  by  successive  oxidation  of  the  bit- 
ter principle  of  the  aloes,  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  stand. 

The  Aloetic  Acid  is  a  yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  forming  soluble  salts, 
of  which  that  with  potash  crystallizes  in  ruby-red  needles.  The  Aloe-resinic  Acid 
is  soluble  in  water ;  its  potash  salt  uncrystallizable ;  its  combmations  with  the  me- 
tallic oxidee  insoluble,  and  generally  brownish-red.  The  analyses  of  these  bodies 
are  not  yet  publi^ed. 

The  Ckrysammic  Acid  is  a  greenish-yellow  ciystalline  powder ;  it  is  very  spa- 
ringly soluble  in  water,  yet  tinges  it  purplish-red ;  it  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  acids;  when  heated,  it  fuses,  and  is  then  decomposed  with  a  slight  explosion, 
and  a  bright  but  smoky  flame ;  it  contains  nitrogen ;  its  formula  is  CisHs  .  NsOis-}- 
Aq.  The  chrysmnmate-of  barytes  is  a  red  insoluble  powder.  The  chrysammate 
uf  potash  is  the  most  insoluble  of  all  the  salts  of  potash,  requiring  1260  parts  of  wa« 
ter  at  60°  for  solution,  and  may  hence  serve  as  an  excellent  reagent  for  that  alkali ; 
it  is  a  dark  red  crydtalline  powder  when  precipitated,  but  when  it  crystallizes  from 
a  hot  dilute  solution,  it  forms  gold-coloured  {dates. 

The  CfarytoUpic  Acid  is  distinguished  by  its  solubility  in  water ;  it  crystallizes  m 
beautiful  gold-coloured  plates,  closely  resembling  Picric  Acid,  with  which  it  is  isom- 
eric, its  uirmula  being  CaHt  .  NsOi^-f-Aq.  It  is  distinguished,  however,  by  the 
nrach  greater  solubility  of  its  potash  salt,  and  by  the  action  of  heat,  as  it  may  be 
ftised  and  volatilized  without  decompositian,  if  cantioosly  heat^ 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

OP  TBS  COLOUBDCG  MATTERS. 

The  substances  to  be  now  described  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes, 
according  as  they  pre-exist  in  the  plant,  or  as  they  are  merely  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  other  bodies  which  are  not  coloured ;  of  these 
last  an  example  has  already  been  given  in  the  formation  oi  phioridzeine 
from  phloridzine, 

SECTION  L 

OF  rtm  PBE-EXISTINO  COLOITBINa  MATTBBS. 

Colouring  Principles  of  Madder. 

The  dried  roots  of  the  rubia  tinctorum  constitute  the  madder  of  com* 
merce,  which,  furnishing  the  weli.known  Turkey  red,  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  the  dyestuffs.  The  constitution  of  madder  is  very 
complex ;  it  contains  five  different  colouring  matters  and  two  colourless 
acids,  the  general  preparation  and  properties  of  which  are  as  follows : 

Madder  Purple^  or  Purpurine* — Madder  roots  are  to  be  well  washed 
with  water  at  80^,  then  boiled  several  times  in  a  strong  solution  of  alum, 
and  eaqh  liquor  filtered  while  very  hot.  On  cooling,  a  red-brown  sub- 
stance precipitates,  which  is  impure  Madder  Red ;  it  is  to  be  separated  ^ 
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by  the  filter.  Od  adding  to  the  clear  red  solotion  some  sulphuric  ac&l 
the  madder  purple  is  thrown  down.  To  obtain  it  quite  pure,  it  b  to  Im 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  evaporate  slowlj. 
It  separates  as  a  fine  orange-red  crystalline  powder,  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold,  but  more  easily  in  filing  water.  The  solution  is  rose-red ;  h 
solutions  in  ether  and  alcohol  are  bright  red.  Acids  turn  it  yellow;  al. 
kalies  dissolve  it  with  a  rich  red  colour.  It  is  fusible,  and,  when  mon 
strongly  heated,  a  portion  sublimes  as  a  red  powder,  but  the  greater  part 
is  decomposed. 

Madder  Red^  or  AUxariney  as  precipitated  in  the  preparation  of  pur- 
purine,  is  to  be  purified  by  repeated  boiling  with,  solution  of  alum,  aad 
then  crystallized  by  solution  in  ether  and  spontaneous  evaporation,  it  is 
a  brownish-yellow  crystalline  powder.  When  heated,  it  sublimes,  fonn* 
iag  brilliant  orange  needles ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  io 
alcohol  and  ether.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  with  a  purple  red,  and  potash 
or  lime  with  a  violet  colour.  The  formula  C^HttOj»  has  been  aasigod 
to  this  body. 

Madder  Onmge^'^The  roots  are  to  be  digested  for  sixteen  hoors  io 
eight  parts  of  water  at  70^ ;  the  infusion  is  to  be  filtered  and  set  aside; 
small  orange  crystals  gradually  form ;  these  are  to  be  collected  and  dis. 
solved  in  boiling  alcohol.  On  cooling,  the  madder-orange  crystallizes  as 
a  yellow  powder.  When  heated,  it  fuses,  and  is  decomposed  in  great 
part,  some  of  it  subliming  in  yellow  fumes ;  it  is  most  easily  solaUe  in 
ether ;  it  dissolves  in  alkaline,  forming  brown-red  liquors. 

Madder  Yettow,  or  XinlAm. — The  cold  infusion  of  madder  is  to  be 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  lime  water..  The  dark-red  precipitate 
is  to  be  treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid ;  the  lime  and  the  yellow  dissolre; 
any  traces  of  the  other  colouring  matters  are  removed  from  the  liquor 
by  a  woollen  cloth  mordanted  with  alum.  The  solution  is  to  be  tka 
evaporated,  the  residue  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  sugar 
of  lead ;  the  scarlet  precipitate  separated,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuret- 
ted bydrogen.  The  liquor  so  obtained  gives,  on  evaporation,  the  zso* 
thine  pure ;  it  is  yellow,  uncrystallizablei  and  very  soluble  io  alcolioi 
and  water. 

Madder  Brown  is  totally  insoluble  both  in  alcohol  and  water.  'Dx 
acids  which  exist  in  madder  are  but  very  little  known,  and  do  not  possess 
any  interest  either  technical  or  scientific. 

Of  these  colouring  matters,  the  Red^  or  Alizarine,  is  the  most  important, 
as  it  forms  with  an  aJumina  mordant  the  magnificent  Turkey  Red,  Witit 
an  iron  mordant  it  gives  a  permanent  black,  and  with  mixed  mordsflts 
of  the  two,  various  intermediate  shades  of  purple.  The  great  complesty 
of  the  process  for  dyeing  Turkey  red  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  dis* 
solving  away  the  other  four  bodies,  so  that  only  pure  madder  red  may 
remain. 

Alkanna  Red,  or  Anekueic  Acid. 

This  substance  exists  in  the  roots  of  the  aachnsa  tinctoria.  They  aro  to  be  well 
bofled  in  water,  and  then  digested  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash ;  on  tbe  ad- 
dition of  an  acid  to  this  liquor,  the  colouring  matter  precipitates ;  it  may  also  be 
obtained  by  digesting  the  roots  in  alcohol  and  evaporating ;  it  is  a  dark-red  reso- 
ous  body,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  aloohd,  ether,  and  the  essential  <^' 
combines  with  alkalies,  forming  blue  solutions,  which  give  blue  or  crimsoB  Iw^ 
with  metallic  salts.    The  formula  G17H10O4  has  been  assigned  to  this  l)od^  ^. 

^tzOXne  is  the  colouring  matter  of  various  soeries  of  cmtabin^  (Brasil  wm 
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ftirnambouc  wood).    The  deeoctipn  of  the  wood  in  water  is  to  be  agitated  with  by- 

drated  oxide  of  lead,  then  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness.    The  residue  lb  to  be 

treated  with  alcohol,  the  solutioa  mixed  with  water  and  gelatine,  which  throws 

down  a  quantity  of  tannic  acid,  then  filtered,  again  dried,  mixed  with  alcohol,  and 

filtered  to  separate  the  excess  of  gelatine,  then  again  evaporated,  and  set  aside  to 

crystallize. 

i.  wlien  pare,  braiilime  forms  orange  crystals ;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 

\  ether ;  the  solutions  are  reddisb-yelk>w ;  alkalies  and  most  metallic  salts  give  pur- 

^  pie,  and  alum  a  red  precipitate,  with  the  solution  of  brazililne 

Sanialiju  exists  in  the  red  sanders  wood  (pterocarpus  santalinus).  Its  extraction 
and  properties  are  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  Alcanna  JUd.    Its  formula  is 
1  Ct^HsQs. 

i;  HttnuUoxytine.-^TbiB  substance,  the  colouring  principle  of  the  logwood  (htema- 

^  toacylon  Campechianum),  is  frequently  met  with  naturally  crystallized  in  stellated 

groups  of  prisms,  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  in  clefts  of  the  wood ;'  it  may  also 
^  be  prepared  by  a  process  similar  to  that  described  for  brazililne ;  it  is  slightly  bitter 

^'  and  astringent ;  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  copiously  in  sdcohol  and 

jc  ether,  forming  brownish-red  liquids.    Acids  cdour  its  solutions  yellow,  alkalies 

3 1  purple ;  with  the  earths  and  metallic  oxides  it  forms  purple  or  Uue  lakes. 

Safflower  Red^  or  Cartluimne, 

The  petals  of  the  safilower  (carthamus  tinctorius)  contain  a  red  and  a  yellow  ma- 
terial ;  the  former  alone  is  of  technical  importance.    The  flowers  are  to  be  washed 
with  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  until  all  the  Safflcvoer  Yelhw  is  removed. 
By  digestion  then  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  carthamine  is  dissolved, 
:^  and  may  be  precipitated  by  any  acid«  but  citric  acid  answers  best ;  it  forms  a  dark 

ii:  red  powder,  insduble  in  water  and  in  acids,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  oi 

TL  ether;  it  reddens  litmus,  and  gives  with  the  alkalies  yellow  solutions;  its  com- 

pound with  soda  ciystaUizes  in  siflcy  needles ;  with  alumina  it  forms  a  beautiful 
,  red  lake.  Rouge,  used  as  a  cosmetic  and  in  dyeing.    This  substance  is  much  em 

^*  ployed  for  dyeing  silk  of  various  shades  of  pink  and  rose  colour. 

;  f.  I  have  found  in  the  petals  of  the  salvia  fulgens  a  colouring  matter  possessing  con- 

92  siderable  andogy  to  carthamine,  and  capable  of  being  substituted  for  it. 

(j^ereitrine. — ^This  substance  is  extracted  &om  the  bark  of  the  quercus  infectoria 
by  simple  decoction  in  water ;  after  some  days  the  colouring  matter  separates  in 
crystals ;  or,  better,  by  digesting  the  bark  in  alcohol,  precipitating  the  tannin  by  gel- 
atine and  evaporation :  when  pure,  it  resembles  very  minute  crystals  of  yeltow 
prussiate  of  potash ;  it  is  eastty  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  appears  to  pos- 
sess feeble  acid  properties.    Its  formula,  by  Bdley's  analysis,  appears  to  be  Ci«HeOto 

-f  Aq.    With  metauio  oxides  it  gives  brilliant  yellow  lakes. 

J  fit 

Chrysorhamnine.    XatUhorhamnine, 

r^  I  haye  found  the  nnripe  berries  of  the  rhamnus  tinctorius  (Persian  berries,  grains 

.^j  d^Avi^on)  to  contain  a  substance  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallizing 

from  its  ethereal  solution  in  minute  silky  needles  of  a  brilliant  yellow  colour ;  it 
gives  with  metallio  oxides  yellow  lakes.    When  oaattously  heated  it  fuses,  but  is 
s:>  not  volatile.    In  the  ripe  berry,  this  substance,  to  which  I  have  given  the  name 

U'  Chrysorhammnt,  is  totally  replaced  by  another,  which  I  teim  XarUhorhamwine, 

/^  which  is  of  a  much  less  beautiful  yellow,  and  does  not  crystallize ;  this  change  is 

'  ^  effected,  also,  by  boiling  the  chrysorhamnine  fbr  a  few  minutes  with  water;  or  by 

'■^^  contact  with  alkalies.    The  xanthorhamnine  is  totally  insoluble  in  ether,  but  easily 

'0,'  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water.    It  Is  fbrmed  by  the  union  of  the  elements  of  water 

}^%  with  chrysorhamnine.    Its  silver  salt  is  yellow  when  first  thrown  down,  but  rap- 

idly becomes  black,  metallic  silver  separating,  and  a  oolouriess  organic  substance 
beug  formed.    The  Persian  berries  are  much  used  for  dyeing  yeHow,  but,  from  the 
processes  employed,  the  xanthorhamnine  alone  is  actually  brought  into  play. 
Luteolint  is  the  colouring  principle  of  the  weld  (reseda  luteola),  and  probably  of 
0*  the  dyers'  broom  (genista  tinctoria).    Its  mode  of  preparation  resembles  that  of 

i  1'  quercitriue.    It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  it  combines  with  both  acids 

'•^\  and  alkalies,  forming  yeltow  compounds.    With  alumina  and  the  oxides  of  tin  and 

^  lead,  it  gives  brilliant  yellow  lakes ;  with  iron,  a  dark  brown  precipitate. 

^^  Marine  is  the  colouring  j^inolple  of  the  yellow* wood  (moras  tinctorius) ;  it  is  pr^ 

^^  pared  like  quercitrine,  with  which  its  properties  accurately  agree. 

y^.,  OMiMtj-^thQ  aeed  of  the  bixa  oreUana  an  imbedded  in  an  orange-red  cokmrinf 
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matter,  which  is  separated  by  washings  aod  a  kind  of  fermentation ;  When  depoart- 
ed  from  the  liquors,  so  as  to  fonn  a  consistent  paste,  it  is  sent  into  commerce  ooder 
the  nam^s  of  Roeouj  OrUtmSf  or  Anotta.  To  obtain  the  colouring  principle  pure,  tiie 
orange-red  mass  is  digested  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  distilled  nearly  to  dryness ; 
the  residue  is  then  treated  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  orelline,  and  yields  it,  on 
evaporation,  as  an  orange-red,  somewhat  ciystalline  powder ;  it  colonrs  wnter  pate 
yellow ;  it  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  gives  with  ether  or  oils  deep  red  solutkms ; 
it  dissolves  in  alkalies,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  acids.  With  alamina,  ox- 
ide! of  tin,  and  oxide  of  lead,  it  gives  fiery  red  precipitates.  It  is  extensivelj  used 
in  dyeing,  and  also  to  heighten  the  colour  of  cheese  and  butter. 

Curcumine  is  found  in  the  roots  of  the  curcuma  longa  (turmeric),  and  is  obtained 
by  treatment  with  boiling  alcohol,  evaporation  to  dryness,  and  digestion  of  the  resi- 
due in  ether,  which  dissolves  the  pore  colouring  matter,  and  yields  it  by  spontane- 
ous evaporation.  Curcumine  melts  at  104® ;  it  possesses  the  properties  of  a  resn ; 
alkalies  brown  it,  on  which  its  employment  for  a  test-paper  rests ;  acids  render  its 
proper  yellow  much  paler,  except  boracic  acid,  which  stains  it  yeUowish-red. 

Bcrberine  exists  in  the  roots  of  the  berberis  vulgaris ;  it  is  prepared  by  boiling  the 
roots  in  water,  and  evaporating  the  decoction  to  the  consistence  of  an  extraet, 
which  is  to  be  treated  with  spirit  of  wine  as  long  as  this  acquires  a  \att&  taale 
The  spirit  is  to  be  distilled  in  great  part  off,  and  tbe  residue  suffered  to  stand  in  a 
cool  place  for  twenty-four  hours ;  the  crystals  which  form  are  to  be  recxystaUiJEed, 
first  from  water,  and  then  from  alcohol.  Pure  berberine  forms  a  li^t  ciystalline  yel- 
low powder  of  a  strongly  bitter  taste ;  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  bnt  abmi- 
dantly  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol ;  it  is  insoluble  in  ether.  At  368^  it  melts, 
and,  if  farther  heated,  is  decomposed,  giving  ammoniacal  products ;  by  chlortne 
it  is  converted  into  a  brown-red  substance ;  It  combines  with  bases,  acting  feebly  as 
an  acid ;  its  alkaline  compounds  crystallize ;  those  with  the  earths  and  heavy  me- 
tallic oxides  are  insoluble,  and  generally  yellow ;  a  solution  of  it  precipitates  the 
iodide,  cyanide,  ferrocyanide,  and  sulphocyanide  bf  potassium.  Berberine  contains 
nitrogen,  its  formula  being  N.Css .  HwOs. 

Cochineal  Redf  or  Carmine. 

This  very  remarkable  substance  differs  firom  all  of  the  other  oolouring  matters 
here  described,  in  being  a  product  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  exists  in  many  in- 
sects of  the  genus  coccus,  as  tbe  (Coccus  cacti  (the  true  cochineal),  the  coccus  ilicis 
(kermes),  the  coccus  ficus  (fac  dye),  &c.  For  its  preparation  the  cochineal  is  to  be 
digested  in  ether  to  remove  a  quantity  of  fat,  and  then  boiled  in  alcohol  as  long  as 
this  is  oolourad.  Tbe  alcoholic  liquors,  being  mixed,  are  to  be  concentrated  by  dis- 
tillation, and  then  cautiously  dried ;  tbe  impure  carmine  thus  obtained  is  digested 
in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  ether,  which  precipitates  the  colouring  mat 
ter  quite  pure. 

It  is  a  purple  red  powder,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  melts  at  122®,  but  is  decomposed  by  a  high  heat ;  chlorine  turns  it  yellow ;  al- 
kalies colour  cold  solution  of  carmine  red,  but  it  becomes  yellow  by  exposure  to  the 
air  or  by  boiling.  With  aluroma  it  forms  a  precipitate,  which  is  crimson  when  pre- 
pared with  a  cold,  but  violet  if  with  a  hot  solution.  All  metallic  salts  give  lakes 
with  the  alkaline  solution  of  carmine ;  that  of  the  protoxide  of  tin  is  a  rich  scarlet. 
The  carmine  of  commerce  is  an  dalumina  lake  more  or  less  pure ;  that  called  Cb- 
nese  Carmine  is  the  compound  with  oxide  of  tin. 

The  carmine  contains  nitrogen ;  the  formula  N.C« .  HisOas  has  been  assigned  tA 
it,  but  cannot  be  considered  as  ddlnitely  established. 

Of  InddgOf  and  the  Bodies  derived  from  it. 

The  blue  indigo  of  commerce  is  derived  from  the  leaves  of  a  varietr 
of  plants  of  different  genera.  The  genus  indigofera  includes  a  number 
of  productive  species,  also  the  genera  nerium  and  isatis,  marsdeuia,  as- 
clepias,  and  polygonum,  galega,  spilanthus*  and  amorpha.  Of  these  the 
great  majority  are  natives  of  the  tropics  ;  but  a  few,  as  the  isatis  tincto* 
ria  and  the  polygonum  tinctorium,  belong  to  temperate  regions,  the  for* 
raer  being  indigenous  both  to  Ireland  and  to  England. 

The  indigo  is  secreted  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  leaf,  in  a  form  (white 
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indigo)  which  can  also  be  artificially  produced;  it  is  then  colourless, 
and  remains  so  as  long  as  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  is  perfect.  When  the 
leaf  begins  to  wither,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and,  the  indigo  assuming  its 
colour,  the  leaves  become  covered  with  a  number  of  blue  points,  the  first 
appearance  of  which  shows  that  the  period  for  collecting  them  has  arri- 
ved. The  fresh  leaves  are  thrown  into  lai^  vats  with  some  water,  ancf 
pressed  down  by  weights.  After  some  time,  a  kind  of  mucous  ferment- 
ation sets  in,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  hydrogen  gases  are  evolved, 
and  a  yellow  tiquor  is  obtained,  which  holds  all  the  indigo  dissolved. 
This  is  separated,  mixed  with  lime-water,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air  un- 
til the  indigo  becomes  blue  and  insoluble,  and  is  completely  deposited  as 
a  precipitate.  The  theory  of  this  action  is,  that,  by  the  putrefaction  of 
the  vegeto-animal  matter  of  the  leaves,  the  indigo  is  kept  in  the  same 
white,  soluble  condition  in  which  it  exists  in  the  plant,  and  a  clear  splu- 
tion  of  it  being  thus  obtained,  it  is  precipitated,  according  as  it  absorbs 
oxy^eo,  in  a  much  purer  form  than  otherwise  could  be  e&cted. 

The  putrefying  pasty  mass  of  leaves  obtained  from  the  isatis  tinctoria 
constitutes  the  looad  or  toad  employed  in  the  hot  indigo  bath  for  dyeing 
cloth. 

The  blue  indigo,  as  thus  obtained,  is  still  a  mixture  of  several  bodies, 
fa  indigo-red,  indigo-brown,  indigo-gluten,  which  are  removed  by  repeat* 
ed  treatment  with  alcohol  and  dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  When  pure,  the 
precipitated  indigo  is  a  rich  blue  powder,  which,  when  rubbed  by  a  knife, 
assumes  the  colour  of  metallic  copper ;  it  is  perfectly  insoluble ;  when 
cautiously  heated,  it  sublimes  in  rectangular  prisms  of  a  dark  purple  col- 
our and  metallic  lustre ;  its  vapour  is  of  a  rich  purple ;  it  contains  nitro- 
gen,  its  formula,  as  fiilly  established  by  Duma^,  being  N.Cig .  Hfig, 

White  Indigo* — When  indigo  is  acted  upon  by  deoxidizing  agents,  as 
protochloride  of  tin,  protoxide  of  iron,  or  sulphurous  acid,  it  loses  its  blue 
colour,  and  the  white  indigo,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alkaline  solutions,  is  produced*  Its  mode  of  preparation  is  simple :  one 
and  a  half  parts  of  commercial  indigo,  two  and  a  half  parts  of  slacked 
lime,  and  two  parts  of  green  copperas,  are  to  be  well  mixed  up  with  six* 
ty  parts  of  water,  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  is  carefully  excluded. 
The  protoxide  of  iron,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  lime  on  the  copperas, 
peroxidizes  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  indigo  and  water,  and  the  white 
indigo  thus  formed  dissolves  in  combination  with  lime.  On  adding  mu. 
'  riatic  acid  to  the  clear  solution,  the  white  indigo  precipitates,  and  may 
be  obtained  dry,  as  a  crystalline  powder,  by  suitable  precautions  to  pre- 
vent the  access  of  air. 

The  simplest  theory  of  this  process  should  be,  that  the  oxide  of  iron 
directly  abstracted  oxygen  from  the  indigo :  hence  the  names  of  Deoxidized 
Indigo  and  Indigogene  were  given  to  the  white  substance  ;  but  the  anal- 
yses of  Dumas  have  proved  that  the  white  indigo  is  a  compound  of  hy- 
drogen  with  the  blue  indigo,  its  formula  being  CieHj .  N.Oa+H.  In  its 
formation,  therefore,  water  is  decomposed,  the  elements  of  it  combining 
respectively  with  the  blue  indigo  ana  the  deoxidizing  body. 

On  the  properties  of  this  white  indigo  depend  the  important  application 
of  indigo  as  a  dyeing  material.  The  indigo  is  rendered  soluble  either  by 
lime  and  copperas  (cold  indigo  bath),  or,  being  difibsed  through  warm  wa* 
ter  with  a  quantity  of  woad,  by  the  fermentation  of  which  ammonia  and 
hydrogen  are  evolved,  a  soluble  compound  of  ammonia  and  white  indigo 
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IS  obtained  (hot  indigo  bath) ;  die  fomMr  is  employed  fiur  cottoDy  and  fbe 
latter  for  woollen  cloth.  The  cloth  is  immeraed  in  the  bath  until  it  has 
fully  imbibed  the  solution;  it  is  then  exposed  to  the  air,  the  oxygen  of 
which  carries  off  the  hydrogen  of  the  white  indigo,  and  the  blue  insoluble 
indigo  attaches  itself  to  the  fibres  of  the  cloth  so  firmly  at  the  moment 
of  its  formation,  as  to  constitute  the  most  permanent  and  the  most  beao^ 
tiful  of  our  blue  dyes* 

Sulphaie  of  Indigo, — When  blue  indigo,  in  very  fine  powder,  is  digest- 
ed with  strong  oil  of  Tltriol,  for  which  purpose  the  German  or  fuming  sol* 
phuric  acid  answers  best,  it  dissolves  in  great  part,  and  two  acids  are 
formed,  the  Sufpkopwrpurie  and  Stdphmdiflic ;  the  former  is  the  prin. 
cipal  product  when  the  indigo  is  in  excess,  the  latter  when  the  oil  of  vit* 
riol  preponderates  ;  they  are  separated  by  dilution  with  water,  the  sol* 
phopurpuric  acid  being  insoluble,  while  the  sulphindylic  acid  dissolves. 

The  sulphopurpuric  acid,  though  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  dissolves 
readily  in  pure  water ;  it  forms,  with  the  alkalies  and  earths,  blue  oocn* 
pounds,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  aoluUe  in  alcohol.  By 
the  analysis  of  Dumas,  it  appears  to  consist  of  G«Hio  •  Nt04+2S.Ow  aoid 
in  its  potash  salt  to  contain  one  atom  of  alkali. 

The  sulphindyiio  acid,  CA .  N.0s+2S.0b,  when  dried  from  its  solu- 
tion  in  water,  forms  a  dark  blue  mass*  Its  salts  are  of  a  rich  blue  ooi* 
our ;  those  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble,  those  of  the  earths  and  metallic  ox* 
ides  insoluble  in  water.  They  consist,  according  to  Dumas's  analysis,  of 
an  atom  of  indigo,  two  of  sulphuric  aoid,  and  one  of  base.  The  sulpho. 
purpuric  and  sulphindylic  acids  thus  contain  the  same  organic  element 
(indigo),  but  in  different  proportions,  united  to  sulphuric  add. 

Berzelius  considers  that,  besides  these  two,  there  are  generated,  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  indigo,  several  other  acids  of  complex  nature ; 
but,  as  we  possess  no  exact  results  concerning  them,  and  as  they  are 
of  no  technical  importance,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  in  detaiL 

This  solution  of  indigo  in  oil  of  vitriol  constitutes  the  Saxon  Blue^  or 
Chemic  Blue^  used  extensively  in  dyeing ;  on  neutralizing  the  liquor  by 
an  alkali  (carbonate  of  soda),  and  immersing  the  tissue,  whether  wooU 
silk,  or  cotton,  the  indigo  combines  with  the  fibre  of  the  cloth,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  remains  oombined  with  the  alkali. 

0j  the  gradual  oxidatioa  of  indigo,  a  substance  is  fonned  ixiiioh  cryittnlliiofi  in 
large  red  prisms,  and  is  termed  by  Laurent  Itatifu;  its  Ibnnula  is  CmH»  .  N.O4.  If 
ttie  process  be  more  yiolently  carried  on,  the  constitution  of  the  indigo  is  broken  up, 
and  a  new  type  formed,  thas :  by  the  action  of  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  on  indigo, 
two  remarkable  bodies  are  formed,  the  Anilic  and  the  Pigrie  Aeiis,  A  mixture  of 
one  part  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  ten  of  water  being  brought  to  boil,  indigo  is  to  be 
added  in  fine  powder  as  long  as  any  effervescence  oocors ;  the  liqaor  is  to  be  then 
filtered  while  hot.  Both  acids  crystallize  on  cooling ;  the  crystals  are  to  be  drain- 
ed, redissolyed  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead ;  picrate  of  lead  falls  ; 
anilate  of  lead  remains  dissolved,  and,  being  deoomposed  bf  sulphnretted  hydn^geo, 
the  Aniiic  And  crystallises  in  white  needles ;  its  taste  is  bitter  and  acid ;  it  requirsa 
IMO  parts  of  cold,  aad  but  ten  of  boiling  water ;  its  salts  are  sll  sohiUe ;  its  for* 
mula  is  CuH4  .  N.CVfAq. 

The  Picric  Add  may  be  obtained  by  diffasing  the  picrate  of  lead  throogh  boiling 
water,  and  decomposing  it  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ;  on  filtering  and  cooling, 
the  picric  acid  crystallizes.  It  may  be  obtained,  however,  much  pnrer  and  more 
abundantly  by  digesting  salicine  in  nitric  acid  (p.  606),  and  directly  from  the  sub- 
stance which  exists  in  coal  gas  naptha,  termed  by  Laurent  hydrate  of  phenyl ;  it 
forms  yellow  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  when  heated,  it  explodes,  as 
do  also  its  salts ;  its  potash  salt  requires  260  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution,  and 
it  is  hence  sometimes  used  as  a  reagent  fbr  that  alkali ;  its  fimnnla  is  CnHa .  NsOh 
-fAq. 
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When  indigo  is  mixed  with  aftroor  boOing  mAatiot  of  canstie  potash,  it  diasolTW, 
and  Ckrys«mlic  Add  is  fonned,  which  may  be  precipitated  tj  miuiatic  add  as  an 
orange-red  powder ;  it  dissolTes  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallizes  by  the  erap- 
oiration  of  the  aolutioDS ;  its  fonnula  appears  to  be  CeHio .  N.(V|*Aq.  ^  exposure 
to  the  air  while  hot,  or  directly  b^  contact  with  peroxide'  of  manganese,  this  acid  is 
converted  into  another,  Anthrttulk  Acid,  the  properties  of  which  are  remarkable ; 
it  is  soluble,  crystallizes,  gives  very  weU-marked  and  ciystalUzable  salts,  ihses  at 
276^,  and  sabbmes  a  little  above  that  temperatn^  unchanged ;  if  it  be  strongly 
heated,  however,  it  is  deoompooed,  the  sole  products  being  carbonic  aeid  and  a  voi- 
attle  liquid.  Aniline.  The  formula  of  the  hydreted  anthranilic  acid  is  GiJIv .  N.Qi, 
and  it  gives  SC.Oi  and  CmHtN. 

This  liquid,  anilene,  is  a  body  closely  aaalogoos  to  the  melamine  (p.  636) ;  it  acts 
as  a  powerful  base,  combining  with  the  hydrsoids  directly,  and  with  the  oxacids  by 
including  an  atom  of  water ;  it  thus  resiaiiibles  ammonia.  These  important  sub- 
stances, for  whose  discovery  we  are  indebted  to  Fritzche,  are  BtiD  under  examina- 
tion. 

AeHon  of  Chlmne  an  Indigv. — This  subject,  so  important  in  r^ation  to  the  theonr 
of  the  bleaching  of  eoloming  matters,  has  been  very  minutely  investigated  by  Eid^ 
man,  of  whose  numerous  and  complex  results  thoi  elementary  nature  of  this  work 
wiU  allow  but  a  general  notice  to  be  given.  Dir  chlorine  has  no  action  on  indigo, 
but  in  presence  of  water  it  converts  it  into  a  yeflow  mass,  ftom  which  is  separated, 
by  distillation,  a  substance  termed  Ckhnndo^unj  which  sublimes  in  white  scales 
and  needles ;  its  formula  is  CittiU  •  OyCU ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  oopiousl|y 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  This  appears  to  be  a  secondary  product.  The  substanoe 
which  remains  behind  in  the  retort,  on  being  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  yields,  on 
cooling,  red  pnsmatie  crystals  of  Chlantaiine :  its  formula  is  Ci6H4CL  .  N.Ot ;  it  is 
hence  indigo,  in  which  an  equivalent  of  hvdrogen  is  rejdaced  by  chlorine,  and  united 
to  an  atom  of  oxygen ;  with  an  excess  of  chlorine  it  gives  BichlarwuitUf  whioh  oo»>' 
sists  of  Ci^HiCls .  N.Of.  If  these  bodies  be  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
sulphur  is  set  free,  and  the  hydrogen  enters  into  combination ;  in  contact  with  pot- 
ash, the  elements  of  an  atom  of  water  are  assimilated,  and  an  acid  formed,  which 
unites  with  the  potash.  la  this  way  ehknisatine  gives  Chlorigatyd,  CieHi^L .  N.Qf, 
and  Chhrisaiie  Add,  CwH^L  .  N.O^y  and  bidilorisatine  gives  two  corresponding 
bodies. 

If  chlorisa^  be  heated,  it  prodaoes  water,  cUimsatine,  and  a  violet  powder,  Chkh 
rindme,  which  has  the  formula  Ci^Cl. .  N.Og,  and  is  hence  a  compound  of  indigo* 
bhte  vnth  chlorine.  By  heating  bichloriaatyd,  the  Biehkfindine,  CieHsN. .  OfCl,,  is 
similariy  formed. 

By  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  chlorisatiiie  in  alcohol,  all  hydrogen  is 
removed,  and  a  substanoe  formed  which  crystallizes  in  pale  yellow  plates,  ami  has 
the  formula  C«OsClt ;  it  is  termed  Chhraml.  By  the  secondary  reactions  of  these 
bodies,  a  number  of  others  are  generated,  which  it  is  not  necessary  speoially  to  de- 
scribe. 

Notwithstanding  the  attention  devoted  by  the  most  distinguished  chemists  to  the 
compounds  and  derivatives  of  indigo,  the  theory  of  that  body  remains  very  obscure. 
The  d^vation  of  picric  acid  from  the  body  GisH«0.+M*  i^lfydrau  t/PhtatfiU  dis- 
covered as  a  product  of  destructive  distillation  by  Laurent,  may  serve  as  a  connect- 
ing point  for  many  of  the  bodies  derived  from  indigo,  uid  which  otherwise  had  ap- 
peared  totally  unconnected.  Thus  the  picric  acid  is  evidently  formed  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  3N.O«  for  8H.  in  OnHsO.,  and  the  anilene  is  proiably  OnHo-|-N.Ht ; 
other  speculative  ideas  mig^t  be  brought  forward,  but  I  shall  only  mention  that  the 
blue  indigo  contains  exactly  the  demeuto  of  cyanogen  and  benzyl,  G2N.4-Gi4H50t, 
and  that,  as  the  cyanogen  ia  converted  so  easily  into  oxahe  aeid  and  ammonia,  the 
derived  bodies,  which  contain  Gt^,  may  thus  have  their  origin. 

Cfihe  Colouring  Matters  derived  from  the  Idchene. 

Many  species  of  lieben  oontaia  substances  which,  although  coloudess  themselves, 
produce,  by  contact  with  air  and  ammonia,  the  rich  purj^e  or  blue  colouring  mat- 
ters constituting  the  archil  and  litmus  of  commerce,  llie  species  of  lichen  that 
have  been  in  this  respect  most  aecnrately  examined  are  the  variolaria  dealbata  by 
Robiqoet  and  Dumas,  and  the  rooella  tinctoria  by  nnrself. 

The  useful  substance  In  the  variohiria  is  termed  Oreine ;  it  is  obtained  by  digest- 
iag  the  lichen  in  alcohol,  evaperating  to  drsmess,  dissolving  the  extract  in  water, 
eonoeatiatiag  the  sofaitioa  to  the  thidmess  of  a  sirup,  and  setting  it  aside  to  orvs- 
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talliie ;  it  ibnns,  when  qoke  p«ie»  cokiaileM  priims  of  a  naoMoos-sweet  taale  ;  E 
fuses  easily,  and  may  be  sublmied  unaltered ;  its  fonnula  is  CMHT0,-f-2  Aq.  wbea 
soblimed ;  when  ciystallized  from  its  aqueous  solution,  it  contains  6  Aq. 

If  orcine  be  exposed  to  the  combined  action  of  air  and  ammonia,  exactly  as  de- 
scribed for  phloridzine(p.  607),  it  is  converted  into  a  crimson  powder,  Oreane,  whksli 
is  the  most  important  ingredient  in  the  archil  of  commeice.  The  orcine  naaj  also 
be  obtained  by  digesting  dried  archil  in  strong  alcohol,  eyaporating  the  aoiatioB  m 
a  water-bath  to  dryness,  and  tr^ting  it  with  ether  |u  long  as  anyttoig  is  dissolred ; 
it  remains  as  a  diurk  blood-red  powder,  being  spanngly  soluble  in  wat«*  or  eUier, 
but  abundantly  in  alcohol ;  its  fonnula  is  CigHio .  N.Og.  The  orceine  in  arcbil  is;, 
however,  frequently  found  to  contain  less  oxygen,  and  to  be  represented  by  tbe 
fimnula  CnHio.  N.Os.  I  have  termed  the  fiist  khid  Alpka-^eebtet  and  tftie  seoond 
Betororenne ;  in  properties  they  are  identicaL 

Oroeine  dissolves  in  alkaline  liquors,  with  a  magnificent  purple  colour ;  with  me- 
tallic oxides  it  forms  lakes,  also,  of  rich  purple,  of  various  shades.  In  contact  witk 
deoxidizing  agents  it  combines  With  hydrogen,  as  indigo  does,  and  forms  Leuem^ 
Mtm,  Ci^io .  N.O»-|-H.  When  bleached  by  chlorine,  a  yellow  substance  is  formed, 
Chlororcdne,  the  formula  of  which  I  have  found  to  be  CisHm  .  N.Qr-K^l->  analoeoos 
to  the  oti^er.  .. 

In  tbe  rocella  tinctoria  there  is  no  orcine ;  the  origin  of  the  coloured  snbstanoes 
ia  a  body  which  I  have  termed  ErythryUne ;  it  is  soluble  in  ether  and  alooh<^  insoi 
nble  in  water,  but  is  gradually  decomposed  by  it ;  its  formula  is  CsHtgOg.  By  die 
action  of  the  air  it  is  gradually  changed  into  Erythrme^  a  substance  which  dissolvcB 
spariuQ^y  in  cold,  but  abundantly  in  boiling  water,' from  which  it  separates  on  cool- 
ing in  brilliant  micaceous  plates ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  its  fomtiila 
is  CnHitOg.  By  prolonged  boiling  in  water,  erythrine  is  changed  into  a  sabsUnoe 
very  sduble  in  vrater  and  in  alcohol,  Amarytkrinet  the  fonnula  of  which  is  CbHisOm  ; 
and,  finally,  by  the  still  farther  action  of  the  air,  Tderytkriiu  is  fonned,  which  crys- 
tallizes in  small  grains,  and  has  the  formula  CbB^Ow. 

If,  however,  in  addition  to  the  air,  ammonia  have  access  to  these  bodies,  tbe 
crimson  colour  is  produced,  and  the  two  varieties  of  orceine  are  formed.  I  conceive 
the  oxidizing  stage  to  proceed  as  far  as  amarythrioe,  and  that,  by  combination  with  r 

ammonia  ami  oxygen,  a  substance  is  formed,  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of 
Azoerythrine.  Its  formuhi  is  CsHi« .  N-Oirj-S  Aq.  By  the  loss  of  4C.Ot  and 
6H.0.,  it  gives  alpha-orceine,  CmHio  .  N.Oi,  which,  absorbing  ooTgen,  gxadoally 
fonns  the  true  or  beta-orceine,  CnHio .  N.Os. 

When  an  alkaline  solution  of  orceine  is  exposed  (o  the  air,  it  absorfoa  more  oxj- 
gen,  and  a  substance  is  produced  which  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the  ookmring 
material  of  litmus.  I  have  termed  it  AzoUimmR ;  its  formula  is  CitHio .  N.Om  ;  it  is 
a  diurk  red  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  but  sparingly  solable 
in  water ;  it  dissolves  bettor  in  acid  liquors,  which  render  it  a  pale  red,  and  with 
attalies  it  gives  the  rich  bhie  colour  of  litmus.  With  the  earths  and  metallic  ox- 
ides it  forms  purple  or  blue  lakes ;  with  deoxidizing  agents  it  is  decolorized,  fonn 
ing  LateUitnuney  and  by  chlorine  a  yellow  substance  is  produced,  having  the  foi 
mula  CuHio .  N.Ow+Cl. 

Besides  the  bodies  of  the  erythrine  series,  the  lichen  rocella  contains  a  substance, 
termed  Roeelliwy  which  is  whito,  fusible,  insoluble  in  wator,  sohible  in  alcohol  and 
ether ;  its  formula  is  CmHm06-  By  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  a  fotty 
snb^ance  of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  which  I  have  termed  ErytkrMe  Acid ;  this  body 
exists  in  archil,  and  is  separated  from  the  orcCine  by  means  of  its  solubility  in  ether. 
Its  formula  is  CteHtiOB ;  it  is  capable,  under  circumstances  Which  are  not  yet  well 
understood,  of  being  broken  up  into  two  substances,  which  are  both  found  to  exist 
in  litmus ;  they  are  ErytkroUinet  which  has  the  formula  CaHaOi,  and  EryUBroHi' 
fiitiie,  which  consists  of  CteHsOii.  The  erytbroleine  and  eiythroleio  aCid  are,  hke 
the  alpha  and  beta  orceTnes,  distinguished  only  by  their  composition ;  they  have  the 
same  colour,  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  bat  copiously  in  alcohol  and  ether;  they 
dissidve  in  alkaline  liquors  with  a  rich  crimson  colour,  and  give  crimson  lakes  with 
the  metallic  salts.  The  eiythrolitmine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  bright  red,  very  spa- 
ringly soluble  in  water  or  ether,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  Alkalies  turn  it  bright  blue ; 
in  a  solution  of  potash  it  dissolves,  but  its  compound  with  ammonia  is  insohibfe, 
and  consists  of  Cfl6HBsOic-|-'N.H40. 

The  brief  history  of  these  substances  now  given  will  render  intelligible  the  process 
of  manufacture  of  archil  and  litmus,  and  the  principles  of  their  use  in  the  ans  aad 
in  the  laboratory.    The  lichens  employed  are  ground  np  with  water  to  a  nniiemi 
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pulp,  and  this  is  then  mixed  with  as  mnch  water  as  makes  the  whole  thick-fluid. 
Ammoniaeal  liqaors  from  the  gas  or  ivory-black  works,  or  even  stale  urine,  are  from 
time  to  time  added,  and  the  mass  frequently  stirred,  so  as  to  promote  the  action  of 
the  air.  The  orcine  or  eiythrine  which  existed  in  the  lichen  absorbs  oxygen  and 
ammonia,  and  forms  oieeTne ;  the  rocelline  absorbs  oxygen,  and  forms  eiythroleic 
acid ;  these  i>eing  kept  in  solution  tiy  the  excess  of  ammonid,  the  whole  liquid  is  of 
an  intensely  ridi  purple  tint,  and  constitutes  ordinary  nnhii  If  the  oxidizing  ac- 
tion of  the  air  be  allowed  to  go  too  far,  we  have  the  purple  colour  replaced  by  a 
shade  more  or  less  blue ;  the  oreejine  changes  to  azolitmine,  and  the  erythrdeine 
gives  erythrolitmine ;  a  quantity  of  chalk  and  plaster  of  Paris  is  then  added  to  the 
fiquor,  so  as  to  form  a  consistent  paste,  and  this,  cut  into  little  cubical  masses  and 
dried,  forms  the  LUmus  of  commerce.  From  the  constitution  of  archil  and  litmus, 
such  must  be  the  general  principles  of  the  manufacture,  although,  particular^  for 
•  litmus,  the  details  are  kept  very  secret  by  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 

The  use  of  litmus  paper  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  a  free  acid  arises  from  the 
blue  colour  belonging  to  compounds  of  the  erythrolitmine  and  azoerythrine  with  an 
alkali,  and  as  this  is  taken  by  even  the  weakest  acid,  the  red  colouring  materials 
are  set  free. 

Cfihe  Colouring  Matters  of  Leaves  and  Flowers, 

The  green  colour  of  plants  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  substance  termed  Chlor' 
ophyll.  Even  deeply-coloured  plants  contain  but  very  little  of  it,  and  it  has  not,  as 
yet,  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  such  purity  as  that  any  formula  can  be  assigned  to 
it.  It  does  not  contain  nitrogen ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether ;  it  is  dissolved  by  strong  acids,  and  precipitated  therefrom  by  dilution ;  it 
enters  into  union  with  bases,  and  gives  pale  green  lakes.  With  deoxidizing  agents 
it  shows  the  same  process  of  decoloration  as  most  other  bodies  of  this  class. 

Berzelius  has  noticed  that  there  are  really  three  kinds  of  chlorophyll :  the  first, 
which  exists  in  fresh  leaves,  dissolves  in  acetic  acid  with  a  rich  grass-green  col- 
our ;  the  second,  formed  from  the  first  by  diying,  gives  an  indigo-blue  eolation  with 
the  same  acid ;  and  the  solution  of  the  third,  which  exists  principally  in  the  pyros 
aria  and  other  dark-leaved  plants,  is  brownish-green.  So  excessive  is  the  colouring 
power  of  this  body,  that  Berzelius  has  calculated  that  the  entire  mass  of  leaves  of 
a  large  tree  seldom  contains  ten  grains  of  chlorophyU. 

It  is  known  that  in  ^utumn  this  leaves  of  many  trees,  as  the  sorhns  ancuparia, 
comns  sanguinea,  &c.,  assume  a  fine  red  colour,  while  the  foliage  of  others,  partio- 
ularly  of  forest-trees,  becomes  bright  yellow.  Berzelius,  who  has  examined  the 
nature  of  this  change,  found  the  chlorophyU  to  be  replaced  in  such  leaves  by  a  red 
and  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  to  which  he  gave  respectively  the  names  Erytkro- 
pkyll  and  Xantfumhyll.  The  former  is  an  extractive  matter,  easily  soluble  in  akohol 
and  water ;  by  the  air  it  is  gradually  changed  into  a  brown  insoluble  matter;  witii 
alkalies  it  forms  rich  green  sohitions,  and  with  metallic  oxides,  green  lakes ;  by 
acids  the  red  colour  is  restored ;  a  green  leaf  containing  chlorophyll  is,  however, 
not  reddened  by  an  acid.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  trees  in  whose  leaves  erythro- 
pbyll  forms  in  autumn  bear  red  fruit,  as  the  cherry,  currant,  dx. 

XarUhopk^U  is  a  deep  yellow,  fatty  substance,  which  melts  between  100^'  and 
130^ ;  it  IS  msoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  copiously  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  its  so- 
lution, exposed  to  the  air  and  light,  is  rapidly  bleached :  alkalies  dissolve  it  sparing- 
ly with  a  yellow  colour,  which  is  bleached  by  light. 

We  possess  but  very  little  accurate  knowledge  of  the  colouring  matters  of  flow- 
ers: they  constitute  a  very  remarkable  group  of  bodies,  closely  related  to  each 
other,  and  distinct  from  the  colouring  matters  that  have  been  as  yet  examined.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  colours  of  all  flowers  result  from  two ;  one  blue  (4nlAo^ 
an)t  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  reddened  by  acids,  rendered  green  uf 
alkaU^s,  and  from  these  changes  producing  the  red,  and  all  intermediate  shades  of 
purple  and  violet ;  the  yellow  substance  {Anthoxanthine)  is  likewise  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  water,  and  is  coloured  intensely  Uue  by  oil  of  vitriol.  These  sub- 
stances poesess  most  analogy  to  hematoxylin  and  to  safilower-yellow ;  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  a  great  number  of  species  of  colouring  matters  exist  in  flowers 
as  they  do  in  woods.  The  quantity- present  in  the  flower  is  generally  so  exceae- 
ivefy  minute,  that  the  accurate  examination  of  their  properties  hi  ezoeedm^  dtf* 
fienlt 
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Oi  game  general  Characters  qf  Cohurbig  MaUers^  and  en  ike  Frmd^ 

rf  Dyeing* 

Iq  addition  to  the  detailed  history  of  the  individual  colouring  matten, 
there  are  a  few  remarks  belonging  to  them  as  a  class  which  desem 
notice* 

Under  the  heads  of  indigo  and  of  oroelne^  I  have  described  the  form. 
tion  of  white  compounds,  by  the  action  of  deoiddizing  agents,  and  tk 
in  those,  which  are  the  only  cases  that  have  been  accurately  examined, 
it  resulted  from  the  direct  combiitkatioa  of  hydrogen  with  the  coloariog 
matter.  This  character  of  forming  a  oolouriess  compound  with  bydio- 
gen  appears  to  belong  to  all  colouring  substances*  If  an  mfusioD  of  log* 
wood,  of  cochineal,  of  violets,  of  immerin,  be  rendered  acid  by  muriatic 
acid,  and  a  slip  of  zinc  immersed  therein,  the  liquor  becomes  gradaafij 
colourless,  and  on  adding  ammonia,  a  white  lake  is  precipitated,  consist' 
ingof  the  hydruret  of  the  colouring  matter  combined  with  oxide  of  zinc 

With  ozygeif  ail  colouring  matters  appear  also  to  combine  to  form  bod. 
les  quite  or  nearly  destitute  of  colour^  Thus,  if  the  chrysorhamnate  of 
silver  be  boiled  in  water,  metallic  silver  separates,  and  oxidized  coloar. 
ing  matter  dissolves.  This  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  colours/die, 
and  they  are  more  or  less  fugithef  according  as  their  tendency  thus  to 
combine  with  oxygen  is  greater.  On  this  principle  was  founded  the  old 
process  of  bleaclung,  by  exposing  the  cloth  to  the  oonjoined  agencies  of 
water,  air,  and  light.  The  bodies  whose  colour  injured  the  whiteness  of 
the  cloth  were  gradually  changed  by  oxidation  into  others,  less  coloured 
and  more  easily  removable  by  washing.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  bov. 
ever,  the  process  is  not  limited  to  simple  oxidation,  but  carbonic  acid  is 
evolved,  and  the  colouring  matter  is  totally  broken  up  in  constitution. 

Ttie  colour  of  many  substances,  as  logwood,  archil,  litmus,  iodigo,  of 
most  flowers,  dec.,  is  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  by  sulphur. 
ous  acid.  In  these  cases  there  is  direct  combination,  and  the  colour  is 
restored  by  expelling  the  combined  gas,  by  heat,  or  by  a  strong  acid. 
For  commerce,  many  bodies,  particularly  those  of  a  yellow  colour,  are 
given  a  temporary  whiteness  by  stoving  or  smoking  with  sulphurous 
acid,  by  placing  them  in  a  room  where  sulphur  is  burned  ;  this  is  done 
with  corn,  with  straw  for  hats,  with  sponges,  dec  The  sulphurous  add 
gradcndly  goes  off  afterward,  and  the  yeltow  cok>ur  returns. 

The  destruction  of  colours  by  means  of  chlorine  is  the  most  iraportaDt 
decomposition  to  which  this  class  of  bodies  is  subject,  as  on  it  the  modem 
processes  of  bleaching  all  our  woven  tissues,  paper,  &c.,  is  founded. 
Innumerable  niceties  in  the  application  of  coloured  patterns  on  cloth 
would  be  impossible,  and  the  art  of  the  calico  printer  restrained  to  very 
narrow  limits,  were  it  not  for  the  power  which  chlorine  gives  Wm  of  re- 
moving the  original  colour  from  any  chosen  space,  and  replacing  it  hf 
others  of  various  tints.  The  theory  of  this  action  of  chlorine,  which 
had  been  formerly  thought  to  depend  upon  a  mere  oxidation  of  the  col- 
ouring matter,  water  being  decomposed,  has  been  shown  by  my  results 
with  orcelne,  and  confirmed  by  those  of  Erdman  on  indigo,  to  consist  in 
the  formation  of  new  substances  containing  chlorine.  The  chlorine  ui 
some  cases  replaces  hydrogen ;  in  others  it  combines  directly  with  the 
colouring  matter ;  in  others,  again,  water  is  decomposed,  and  the  prod- 
uct, besides  containing  chlorine,  is  also  more  highly  oxidized.    The 
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aotioa  of  chloriDe  on  colouring  matter  is  therefore  subjected  to  tbe.same 
h  laws  as  wheo  it  acts  upon  other  organic  substances,  the  series  of  bodies 

derived  from  indigo  by  chlorine  having  much  analogy  to  the  series  of 
bodies  formed  with  alcohol  or  olefiaDt  gas. 

In  relation  to  the  processes  of  dyeing,  colouring  substances  are  divi- 
ded into  two  classes,  the  subsiantive  and  adjective.     The  substantive 
,  colours  are  those  which,  being  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and 

having  a  strong  affinity  for  the  fibre  of  the  cloth,  combine  directly  with 
it ;  such  are  carthamine  and  indigo ;  the  adjective  colours  are  incapable 
of  so  permanently  fixing  themselves,  and  the  necessary  insolubility  and 
affinity  for  the  cloth  is  given  throng  the  intervention  of  a  base  with 
which  the  colouring  substance  may  combine.  The  cloth  is  mordanted 
with  alumina  (p.  436),  or  iron  (p.  558),  or  tin  (p.  448),  or  mixtures  of 
these  metallic  oxides,  and  as  the  lakes  so  formed  are  of  difierent  colours, 
a  great  variety  of  tints  may  be  produced.  The  field  of  application  of 
substantive  colours,  also,  is  greatly  enlarged  by  the  use  of  mordants ; 
the  simple  colouring  matter  could,  of  course,  give  but  its  own  tints,  while 
it  forms,  with  the  bases,  lakes  of  various  colours. 
^  The  resources  of  the  dyer  are  by  no  means  limited  even  by  the  vast 

number  of  coloured  substances  described  in  the  present  chapter.  From 
the  mineral  kingdom,  some  of  the  richest  colours  are  now  procured,  as 
has  been  already  noticed  in  the  special  history  of  the  salts  of  chrome,  of 
iron,  of  copper,  of  lead,  of  manganese,  and  of  antimony.  It  is  remarka- 
^^  ble,  that  hitherto  no  true  green  colouring  matter  has  been  found  capable 

jtf2  of  application  in  the  processes  of  dyeing,  the  only  greens  which  exist  in 

,i«(  nature  being  the  chlorophyll  and  the  green  of  the  stems  of  buck-thorn 

(sap-green),  neither  of  which  is  capable  of  being  attached  to  cloth :  all 
greens  are,  therefore,  in  practice,  formed  by  the  superposition  of  a  blue 
(indigo  or  Prussian  blue)  and  a  yellow  (chromate  of  lead  or  chrysotham- 
tfljiKi:  mine). 

^n  The  details  of  the  processes  of  dyeing  and  printing  in  patterns,  al« 

KJ  f^d  though  embracing  some  of  the  most  refined  applications  of  the  properties 

J  ^  of  the  colouring  matters,  do  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  an  elementary  and 

'^f&  general  work,  such  as  this  should  be. 

sri'  CHAPTER  XXVII. 

apl  OF  THE  YSOSTABLE  ALKALIS8. 

^nefsc  Thb  substances  now  to  be  described  constitute  a  very  remarkable 

!  r^^  family  of  bodies.    They  exist  naturally  in  the  plants  from  which  they 

ciij!^  are  derived,  and  confer  upon  them  their  most  active  medicinal  prop- 

i^ii  erties ;  they  act  as  bases,  forming,  with  few  exceptions,  well-char- 

^\nf  aeterized  and  neutral  salts  even  with  the  strongest  acids,  and  they 

■^r:'^  are  distinguished  from  most  substances  of  vegetable  origin  by  con 

f^t^  taining  nitrogen.     The  presence  of  this  element,  indeed,  has  been 

l^^f  considered  as  standing  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  source  of 

,p.:  their  alkaline  power,  and  has  given  rise  to  theories  of  their  intimate 
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constitution,  of  which  I  shall  notice  the  most  important  at  the 
elusion  of  their  special  histories. 

Quinine.'-(S,Cjo .  H,A)  or  Qu.    Eq.  Id3-1  or  2039. 

The  bark  of  the  various  species  of  cinchona  contains  three  vege- 
table alkalies,  combined  with  the  cinchonic  and  cinchonatannic 
acids  already  described.  These  are  quinine,  cinchonine,  ahd  ari- 
cine ;  of  these,  the  quinine  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  is  gen- 
erally extracted  from  the  yellow  bark.  The  coarsely-powdered  bark 
is  to  be  boiled  with  eight  or  ten  parts  of  water,  to  which  two  parts 
of  muriatic  acid  have  been  added.  When  the  liquor  will  dissolve 
no  more,  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  cool,  and  strained ;  lime  is  then  to 
be  added  in  very  fine  powder  until  the  liquor  has  a  marked  alkaline 
reaction;  the  precipitate  is  to  be  collected  on  a  linen  cloth,  washed 
once  or  twice  with  water,  and  then  dried ;  from  this,  boiling  alco- 
hol dissolves  out  quinine  and  cinchonine  i  the  solution  being  mixed 
with  water,  the  alcohol  may  be  distilled  off  and  saved ;  the  residue 
is  to  be  then  neutralized  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  slight  ex- 
cess added  to  form  acid  salts.  On  evaporating  this  liquor  to  the 
proper  point,  the  sulphate  of  quinine  crystallizes,  while  the  sulphate 
of  cinchonine  remains  in  solution. 

To  obtain  pure  quinine,  solution  of  si!ilphate  of  quinine  is  to  be 
decomposed  by  caustic  potash,  and  the  white  curdy  precipitate,  be- 
ing carefully  dried,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quan- 
tity of  spirit  of  wine.  By  then  allowing  it  to  evaporate  spontane- 
ously in  a  warm  place,  the  pure  quinine  crystallizes  with  an  atom 
of  combined  water. 

When  heated  cautiously,  the  quinine  abandons  its  crystal- water, 
and  then  fuses ;  its  taste  is  intensely  bitter ;  it  requires  200  parts 
of  boiling  water  for  solution,  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water ; 
it  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  salts  of  quinine  are  generally  crystafUizable,  and  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  water ;  those  with  the  oxys^en  acids  contain  an  atom  of 
water^  in  which  they  agree  with  the  salts  of  ammonia,  of  melamiae, 
and  of  anilene ;  it  combines  directly  with  the  hydracids. 

The  Muriate  of  Quinine^  TQu.-f  H.CL),  forms  pearly  needles.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  water ;  with  corrosive  sublimate  and  with  bichlo- 
ride of  platinum  it  forms  double  salts,  soluble  in  water,  and  crys- 
tallizable. 

The  Basic  Sulphate  of  Quinine  is  the  most  important  preparation 
of  this  base ;  its  manufacture  is  conducted  on  a  very  large  scale, 
according  to  the  process  just  now  given  for  preparing  quinine,  or 
various  analogous  methods.  When  crystallized,  it  contains  water, 
its  formula  being  ^Qua+S.Os+8  Aq.).  It  efBoresces  when  gently 
heated  or  in  very  ary  air,  giving  off  six  atoms  of  water  and  retain- 
ing two,  which  cannot  be  expelled  without  partial  decomposition  ; 
it  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  thirty  parts  of  boiling 
and  740  parts  of  cold  water ;  it  requires  eighty  parts  of  cold  alco- 
hol, but  much  less  of  hot ;  its  crystals  are  small  pearly  plates  or 
needles,  which,  when  heated,  phosphoresce  strongly  and  fuse  i  by 
a  strong  heat  it  is,  of  course,  totally  decomposed. 

The  Jfeutral  Sulphate  of  Quinine  crystallizes  in  rectangular  prisms 
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which  hare  die  formula  (Qa.+S.0s+8  Aq.)-  They  etBoresce  easily, 
dissolve  in  ten  parts  of  water  at  60^^  and  andergo  aqneous  fusion  at 
312^.  It  is  also  very  solnble  in  alcohol ;  though  neutral  in  consti- 
Vution,  its  solution  reddens  litmus. 

The  sulphate  of  quinine  of  commerce  is  sometimes  adulterated 
with  sulphate  of  lime  and  with  boracie  acid,  which  are  known  by 
remaining  when  the  organic  snbstance  is  homed  away,  and  idso 
with  sugar  and  with  margaric  acid.  The  lattef  is  detected  by  its 
insolubiHty  in  dilate  aeids ;  the  former  by  washing  the  sample  with 
a  Uttle  water,  and  preoipitating  the  quinine  that  is  dissolved  by  a 
drop  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  when  the  taste  of  the  sugar 
is  recognised. 

Phosphate  of  Quinine  crystallizes  in  small  but  very  brilliant  nee* 
dies,  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohoL 

The  Tannate  of  Quinine  is  formed  by  adding  solution  of  tannic 
acid  or  infusion  of  galls  to  any  salt  of  quinine.  A  white  precipi- 
tate appears,  which  is  totally  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in 
acetic  and  muriatic  acids. 

Ferroprussiate  of  Quinine  is  fonned  by  boiling  together  one  part 
of  sulphate  of  quinine  and  one  and  a  half  of  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash  with  seven  parts  of  water.  The  newly-formed  salt  separates 
as  a  greenish-yellow  oily  substance.  When  the  liquor  is  cold,  it  is 
to  be  poured  off,  and  the  ferroprussiate  of  quinine  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in  greenish-yellow  nee- 
dles by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

The  action  of  chlorine  on  quinine  and  its  salts  is  very  character- 
istic. If  sulphate  of  quinine  be  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of 
chlorine  water,  and  some  water  of  ammonia  added,  a  deep  green 

Precipitate  is  formed,  and  the  liquor  becomes  also  intensely  green. 
*o  the  body  so  formed  the  name  Dalleiochin  has  been  given.  If 
the  green  solution  be  evaporated  with  contact  of  air,  it  becomes 
dark-red  coloured,  sal  ammoniac  is  formed,  and  two  bodies,  of 
which  one  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  other  not ;  the  former  is 
called  Rusiochin,  and  the  latter  Melanochin,  Formulas  have  been 
proposed  for  these  bodies,  but  as  no  security  for  their  accuracy 
has  been  given,  I  think  it  better  not  to  bring  them  forward.  These 
reactions,  combined  with  the  action  of  tannic  acid,  serve  as  tests 
for  quinine. 

Cinchonine.'^N.Cn .  HuiO.  or  Gi.    Eq.  155-1  or  1939. 

This  alkali  exists  most  abundantly  in  the  gray  bark  (cinchona 
micrantha),  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
cess as  the  yellow  bark  is  subjected  to  for  the  extraction  of  quinine ; 
but  it  is  usually  prepared  from  the  mother  liquors  which  remain 
after  the  crystallization  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  as  just  now  de^ 
scribed  i  from  its  alcoholic  solution  it  crystallizes  in  thin  colourless 
prisms ;  its  taste  is  peculiar  and  bitter ;  it  requires  2500  parts  of 
boiling  water  for  solution,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  At  330^  it  fuses,  without  losing  weight.  Its  salts  resemble 
very  closely  those  of  quinine. 

Muriate  of  Cinehonine,  Ci.-f-H.Gl.,  crystallizes  easily  in  biilliaai 
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interwoven  neeales ;  it  forms  double  salts  with  the  metallic  chlo- 
rides, similar  to  those  of  quinine. 

Sulphate  of  Cinchonme. — The  basic  sulphate,  Ci2+S.Oa+2  Aq., 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms;  it  requires  fifty-four  parts  of  cold 
water  for  solution.  The  neutral  salt,  Gi.  -f  S.O^^  8  Aq.,  is  much  more 
soluble,  and  crystallizes  in  large,  well-formed  rhombic  octohedrons. 
The  Tannate  of  CincAonine  is  a  white  insoluble  powder. 

In  contact  with  chlorine,  cinchonine  forms  a  dark  red  solution, 
and  after  some  time  a  brown  precipitate  appears.  If  iodine  aod 
cinchonine  be  dissolved  together  in  alcohol,  and  the  liquor  evap- 
orated spontaneously,  a  compound  crystallizes  in  safiron-coloured 
needles,  which  is  described  as  Iodide  of  Cinchonine^  which  it  cannot 
be,  as  hydriodic  acid  is  formed. 

w^nctiw.— N,C» .  H,A  or  Ar.    Eq.  17M  or  2139. 

This  alkaloid  is  found  in  the  bark  known  as  China  de  cusco,  or 
arica  bark,  with  which  the  genuine  cinchona  bark  is  often  adulter- 
ated ;  the  tree  yielding  it  is  not  known.  It  is  obtained  by  precisely 
the  same  process  as  cinchonine  and  quinine  are  procured  from  the 
pale  and  yellow  barks. 

It  crystallizes  in  brilliant  white  needles ;  it  is  totally  insoluble  in 
water,  but  easily  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  These  solutions 
have  an  intensely  bitter  taste ;  by  nitric  acid  it  is  coloured  green  ; 
its  salts  have  been  but  very  little  examined,  but  they  appear  to  cor- 
respond very  closely  in  constitution  and  properties  to  the  salts  of 
quinine  and  cinchonine. 

Morphia.— N.C^  .  Hh,0«  or  Mr.    Eq.  293*8  or  3673. 

To  this  body  is  due,  in  most  part,  the  medicinal  activity  of  opiom, 
as  a  substitute  for  which  it  is  prepared  upon  a  very  large  scale* 
The  processes  adopted  in  the  British  pharmacopoeias  for  this  pur- 
pose are  very  simple,  and  deliver  a  product  which,  although  by  no 
means  chemically  pure,  is  yet  sufficiently  so  for  all  medicinal  ob- 
jects ;  as  they  are,  however,  more  especially  applied  to  the  prep- 
aration of  the  muriate  of  morphia,  I  shall  describe  them  under  that 
head. 

To  obtain  pure  morphia,  the  process  invented  by  Wittstock  is 
perhaps  the  best.  One  part  of  opium,  eight  of  water,  and  two  of 
muriatic  acid  are  to  be  digested  together  for  six  hours )  when  the 
mixture  has  cooled,  the  brown  solution  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  the 
residue  treated  twice  more  with  water  and  acid.  The  liquors  so 
obtained,  being  mixed,  are  to  be  saturated  with  common  salt,  on 
which  they  become  milky,  and  after  a  few  hours,  a  brown  clotty 
precipitate  forms  j  this  being  removed  by  the  filter,  ammonia  is  to 
be  added  in  slight  excess,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  for  twen- 
ty-four hours.  The  precipitate  which  forms  in  this  time  is  to  be 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  a  little  water,  dried,  and  digested 
in  spirit  of  specific  gravity  0*820,  which  dissolves  out.  the  morphia. 
By  distillation,  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit  is  removed,  and  the 
morphia,  being  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol,  crys- 
tallizes on  cooling.  In  this  process  the  narcotine  is  separated  by 
the  addition  of  the  common  salt,  in  a  solution  of  which  it  is  insolu- 
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'Ue ;  the  meconic  acid»  codeine,  and  thebaine  remain  dissolyed  after 
the  addition  of  the  ammonia  in  excess,  and  the  other  principles 
present  in  the  opium  remain  in  the  mother  liquor  after  the  morphia 
erystallizes. 

The  process  of  Merck  is  founded  on  the  insolubility  of  morphia 
'in  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  its  solubility  in  lime-water. 
Opium  is  to  be  digested  in  three  times  its  weight  of  watQr,  then  ex- 
pressed, and  this  repeated  three  or  four  times ;  these  solutions  be- 
ing mixed,  are  brought  to  boil,  and  milk  of  lime  added  in  slight  ex- 
cess;  the  precipitate  which  forms  is  to  be  collected  on  a  strainer 
and  strongly  pressed ;  the  liquor  is  then  to  be  evaporated  until  it  is 
about  twice  the  weight  of  the  opium  employed,  and  to  be  then  fil- 
tered, brought  to  boil,  and  for  each  pound  of  opium,  one  ounce  of 
sal  ammoniac  added  in  powder.  The  morphia  separates  in  crystals, 
.  and  may  be  purified  by  boiling  with  some  lime  and  ivory  black,  and 
precipitation  again  by  sal  ammoniac. 

Morphia  crystallizes  in  right  rhombic  prisms,  as  in  the  figure,  t, 
If  being  primary,  and  m  a  secondary  plane,  containing 
2  Aq.,  which  they  lose  by  efflorescence  in  a  gentle  heat, 
and  become  opaque  ;  its  taste  is  strongly  and  permanent- 
ly bitter;  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  requiring  400 
parts  when  boiling,  and  separating  almost  completely  as 
the  liquor  cools.  Tbe  solution  reacts  strongly  alkaline ;  it  dissolves 
readily  in. alcohol,  but  very  sparingly  in  ether.  It  dissolves  in  so- 
lutions of  the  caustic  alkalies  or  earths.  If  morphia  or  any  of  its 
salts  be  brought  into  contact  with  nitric  acid,  they  become  coloured 
red ;  this  property  belongs  also  to  some  other  vegetable  alkalies, 
end  appears  not  to  be  possessed  by  morphia  when  absolutely  pure. 
With  chlorine  water,  morphia  is  first  coloured  orange-red,  and  then 
dissolved.  If  iodic  acid  be  brought  into  contact  with  morphia,  it  is 
immediately  decomposed,  and  iodine  set  free. 

If  morphia  or  any  of  its  salts  be  added  to  a  solution  of  sesquichlo- 
ride  of  iron,  tbe  solution  assumes  a  rich  blue  colour,  which  is  re- 
moved by  an  excess  of  acid,  but  returns  on  the  neutralization  of  it 
by  an  alkali.  With  tannic  acid  it  gives  a  copious  white  precipitate. 
By  these  remarkable  reactions,  the  recognition  of  morphia  is  ren- 
dered more  simple  than  that  of  any  other  body  of  its  class. 

Morphia  completely  neutralizes  the  strongest  acids,  forming  salts 
which  are  generally  soluble  and  crystallizable. 

Muriate  of  Morphia^  Mr.-f  H.CL,  is,  for  medicinal  objecte,  the 
most  important  compound  of  morphia ;  its  preparation,  as  directed 
by  the  British  pharmacopoeias,  is  as  follows :  the  soluble  parts  of 
opium  having  been  dissolved  out  by  digestion  in  water,  the  united 
liquors  are  to  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  and  then 
cold  water  added,  by  which  a  quantity  of  feculent  matter  (apotheme) 
is  separated ;  the  qjlear  liquor  is  to  be  decomposed  by  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  chloride  of  lead  (London)  or  of  chloride  of  calcium  (Edin- 
burgh). Tbe  meconate  of  morphia,  which  exists  in  the  opium,  be- 
ing decomposed,  meconate  of  lime  or  lead  is  precipitated,  and  mu- 
riate of  morphia  remains  dissolved ;  the  liquor  is  to  be  carefully 
Jtrained  and  evaporated  to  a  pellicle  ',  on  cooling,  the  salt  crystalli- 
.<et;  this  is  to  be  pressed  between  folds  of  cloth,  to  remove  the 
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dark  mother  liquor,  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  digested 
with  ivory  black,  and  recrystallized  until  the  crystals  become  per- 
fectly white. 

The  product  of  this  method,  although  not  chemically  pure,  is  auf 
ficiently  so  for  medicinal  uses.  It  contains  codeine,  and*  sometimes 
others  of  the  opium  alkaloids.  To  obtain  the  pure  salt,  pure  mor- 
phia should  be  dissolred  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solotioa 
crystallized. 

Sulphates  of  Morphia, — The  ntutral  sulphate,  which  crystallizes  m 
groups  of  soft  needles,  and  dissolres  in  twice  its  weight  of  watev, 
has  the  formula  Mr.H.O. .  S.Os-f-5  Aq.  The  BieuipAait  of  Morpkia 
does  not  crystallize. 

Acetate  of  Morphia  is  formed  by  dissolving  the  alkali  in  acetic 
acid,  or  by  decomposing  muriate  of  morphia  by  acetate  of  lead }  it 
is  soluble  in  water  and  m  alcohol,  and,  after  the  muriate,  is  the  most 
important  salt  of  morphia. 

Morphia  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  by  tannic  acid  from  so- 
lutions of  any  of  these  salts. 

J^arcotime.—^.C^ .  HnO„  or  Nr.    Eq.  5230  or  418. 

This  alkaloid  may  be  obtained  at  once  from  opium  by  digestion 
with  ether,  or  when  the  impure  morphia  is  thrown  down  by  ammo- 
nia, ether  dissolves  out  the  narcotine  from  it.  It  crystallizes  in  col- 
ourless rhombic  prisms,  which  are  generally  larger  than  those  of 
morphia ;  it  fuses  at  338^,  and  remains  liquid  until  cooled  to  266% 
when  it  congeals  as  a  mass  of  radiated  needles.  It  is  almost  insol- 
uble in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  its  salts  have 
but  little  stability,  few  of  them  crystallize,  and  most  are  decompo- 
sed by  dilution  with  much  water.  By  ammonia  and  tannic  acid  they 
are  precipitated. 

From  morphia,  narcotine  is  very  easily  distinguished  by  its  solu- 
bility in  ether,  insolubility  in  caustic  alkalies  and  earths,  and  its  not 
giving  the  reactions  characteristic  of  morphia  with  nitric  acid  or 
with  sesquichloride  of  iron.  But  if  narcotine  be  put  in  contact  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  oxygen  is  supplied  either  by  the  air  or  by  a 
trace  of  nitric  acid,  it  becomes  red.  Under  these  circumstances, 
however,  morphia  becomes  green. 

Codem«.— N.C|5 .  H»Os  or  Gdn.    Eq.  3573  or  285-8. 

Tliis  alkali  remains  dissolved  after  the  morphia,  narcotine,  and 
other  substances  have  been  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  filtered 
liquor  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  digested  in  solution  of 
potash ;  a  substance  remains  undissolved,  which  gradually  becomes 
crystalline.  This  is  to  be  washed  with  water,  and  then  dissolved  in 
boiling  ether,  from  which,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  the  codeine 
separates  in  colourless  prismatic  crystals,  which  contain  2  Aq. 

Crystallized  codeine  fuses  at  300^,  giving  off  its  crystal  water.  It 
dissolves  copiously  in  water  ;  the  solution  reacts  strongly  alkaline ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  alkaline  liquors,  but  forms  with  acids  perfectly 
neutral  crystallizable  salts.  These  are  precipitated  copiously  by 
tannic  acid,  but  not  by  ammonia  ^  it  does  not  produce  any  of  the 
reactions  described  as  characterizing  morphia.   As  none  of  its  ssks 
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are  employed  in  pbarmacy  or  medicine,  they  need  not  be  specially 
noticed. 

TAeAaTna.— N.Cgj .  HuOa  or  Tb.    Eq.  ft54»2  or  203-4r. 

The  watery  infusion  of  opium  being  treated  with  milk  of  lime,  so 
that  the  morphia  may  rest  undissolved,  the  precipitate  is  to  be 
washed  with  water  until  it  becomes  white,  and  then  dissolved  in  a 
dilute  acid.  From  this  solution  thebaine  is  precipitated  by  ammo- 
nia. The  precipitate  being  dissolved  in  ether,  and  the  solution 
evaporated,  pure  thebaine  crystallizes  in  colourless  short  rhombic 
prisms,  which  taste  sharp  and  styptic,  and  have  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction.  At  300^  it  fuses,  and  solidifies  then  only  when  cooled  to 
230^.  It  ie  scfurcely  soluble  in  water,  but  abundantly  so  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

By  acids  thebaine  is  decomposed,  a  resinous  substance  and  a  salt 
of  ammonia  being  fo]:med.  in  its  other  characters  it  completely 
resembles  narcotine. 

J^atcwM. — The  watery  solution  of  opium  is  to  be  heated  first  by 
ammonia,  which  throws  down  morphia,  narcotine,  thebaine,  and 
some  other  bodies,  and  these  being  removed  by  filtratioas,  the  me- 
conic  acid  and  codeine  are  to  be  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  solu- 
tion of  barytes.  The  excess  of  baryte^  being  then  removed  by  a 
current  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  filtered  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated 
to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup  and  set  aside ;  after  some  time  crys- 
tals form,  which  are  a  mixture  of  mtcomnt  (see  p.  610}  and  narctxnt* 
These  are  separated  by  ether,  which  dissolves  the  meconine,  and 
the  residual  narceine  being  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  decolorized  by 
animal  charcoal,  crystallizes,  by  the  cooling  of  its  solution,  in  deh- 
cate  needles. 

It  tastes  bitter,  fuses  at  200°,  and  forms  a  crystaUine  solid  on 
cooling  ;  it  dissolves  in  230  parts  of  boiling  water  \  it  is  very  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether ;  its  solution  does  not  react  al- 
kaline, and  it  is  decomposed  by  strong^  acids ;  in  its  constitution, 
however,  it  resembles  the  true  vegetable  alkalies,  its  formula  being 

Pseudomorphiney  N.G64  •  HisOu,  occurs  but  very  rarely  in  opium. 
For  its  mode  of  preparation,  when  present,  I  shall  refer  to  the  lar- 
ger systematic  works;  in  its  reactions  it  is  absolutely  identified 
with  morphia,  from  which  it  is  distinguished,  however,  by  its  com- 
position, by  crystallizing  in  plates,  and  by  not  forming  any  well- 
characterized  salts,  although  it  dissolves  very  readily  in  dilute  acids 

Strychnine. — t^^G^^ .  HjjO^  or  Stc.    Eq.  4«355  or  348. 

This  alkaloid  exists  associated  with  brucine  in  several  species  of 
strychos  (nux  vomica,  ignatia,  colubrina,  &c«),  also  in  the  substance 
used  by  the  natives  of  Borneo  for  poisoning  their  arrows,  and  term- 
ed UpaS'tietUOy  ax  Woorara  ;  it  is  obtained  most  easily  from  the  Ig- 
natius^s  beans,  which  contain  but  little  brucine ;  but,  as  these  are  not 
often  found  in  commerce,  the  nux  vomica  is  most  generally  em- 
ployed. The  seeds  are  to  be  boiled  for  some  time  in  strong  alco- 
hol, which  dissolves  out  a  quantity  of  fatty  matter ;  being  then  dried 
ill  a  stove,  they  are  easily  reduced  to  powder  |  this  powder  is  to  be 
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then  boiled  two  or  three  times  in  alcohol,  and  the  liquor  distilled 
until  the  ^greater  part  of  the  alcohol  has  come  over.  To  the  resi- 
due, acetate  of  lead  is  to  be  added  as  long  as  any  precipitate  oc- 
curs ;  by  this  means  more  fat,  colouring  matter,  and  some  organic 
acids  are  removed.  The  filtered  liquor  is  to  be  then  evaporated  so 
far,  that  from  sixteen  ounces  of  nux  vomica  it  amounts  to  six  or 
eight  ounces.  To  this  quantity  two  drachms  of  magnesia  are  to  be 
added,  and  the  whole  aUowed  to  stand  aside  for  some  days;  the 
precipitate  which  forms  is  to  be  collected  on  linen,  pressed,  dried, 
and  aissolved  in  alcohol,  from  which  the  strychnine  crystallizes  on 
cooling,  while  the  brucine  remains  in  the  mother  liquor.  As  the 
strychnine,  however,  is  not  yet  pure,  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  a  pellicle.  On  codling, 
the  nitrate  of  strychnine  crystallizes  in  brilliant  white,  soft,  feathery 
prisms,  while  the  nitrate  of  brucine  separates  afterward  in  large, 
hard,  rhombic  prisms.  From  sixteen  ounces  of  nux  vomica,  forty 
grains  of  nitrate  of  strychnine  and  fifty  grains  of  nitrate  of  brucine 
may  be  obtained ;  from  the  solution  of  the  pure  nitrate  in  water, 
the  strychnine  may  be  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and,  being  dissolv- 
ed in  spirit  of  wine,  it  crystallizes,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in 
small  white  four-sided  prisms> 

Strychnine  has  an  intensely  bitter,  somewhat  metallic  taste ;  it 
requires  7000  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution  i  and  yet,  if  one  part 
of  this  be  diluted  with  400  parts  more  of  water,  this  liquor  tastes 
strongly  bitter ;  it  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  spirit  of  wine.  With  acids  strychnine  unites, 
forming  well-characterized  and  crystallizable  salts ;  it  difiers  from 
the  other  vegetable  alkalies  in  containing  two  atoms  of  nitrogen  in 
its  equivalent.  With  chlorine  strychnine  gives  a  white  precipitate  ; 
also  with  tannin ;  when  completely  pure,  it  is  not  reddened  by  nitric 
acid,  but  such  as  it  exists  in  commerce  it  generally  is  so,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  traces  of  brucine. 

Muriate  of  Strychnine^  Stc.+H.CL,  crystallizes  in  crowded  rhom 
bic  needles,  which  dissolve  readily  in  water.     With  corrosive  sub- 
limate, with  bichloride  of  platinum,  and  with  cyanide  of  mercury, 
it  gives  insoluble  double  salts. 

Hydrocyanajte  of  Strychnine  is  obtained  by  dissolving  strychnine  in 
prussic  acid  \  it  crystallizes  in  needles,  which  are  decomposed  even 
Dy  a  gentle  heat.  If  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  be  ad- 
ded to  a  solution  of  any  salt  of  strychnine,  the  liquor,  when  agitated, 
deposites  the  Sulphocyanate  of  Strychnine  in  fine  radiated  needles, 
which  are  insoluble  in  water.  By  this  means  one  part  of  strychnine 
may  be  recognised  in  375  of  water,  and  hence  Artus  has  proposed 
this  reaction  as  the  best  medico-legal  test  for  strychnine. 

Sulphate  of  Strychnine  forms  small  cubic  crystals,  which  contain 
4  Aq.,  and  are  soluble  in  ten  parts  of  water. 

The  characters  of  the  Jfitraie  of  Strychnine  have  been  described  in 
the  method  of  preparing  the  alkaloid. 

Strychnine  is,  perhaps,  after  pure  prussic  acid,  the  most  intense 
of  poisons.     It  kills  by  producing  tetanus. 
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jBrtt«»e.— NgCrt .  HagOg  or  Br.    Eq.  408  or  5107. 

This  substance  is  found  associated  with  strychnine,  as  already  de- 
flcribed,  and  also  in  the  bark  of  the  false  angustura^  which  is  now 
known  to  be  the  strychnos  nux  vomica,  though  formerly  supposed 
to  be  the  brucia  antidysenterica,  whence  the  name  of  this  alkaloid 
is  derived.  Its  mode  of  preparation  from  the  nux  vomica  has  been 
sufficiently  described  in  the  preceding  article. 

From  its  solution  in  spirit,  brucine  crystallizes  in  colourless 
rhombs,  containing  water,  which  they  abandon  on  melting  at  220^. 
It  dissolves  in  850  parts  of  cold  and  in  500  parts  of  boiling  water ; 
these  solutions  react  alkaline,  and  taste  intensely  bitter ;  it  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ethe^. 

With  nitric  acid,  brucine  becomes  of  a  rich  red  colour,  which,  on 
the  addition  of  protochloride  of  tin,  changes  to  a  fine  violet  $  this 
distinguishes  it .  from  the  red  of  morphia,  which  is  completely 
bleached  bv  protochloride  of  tin  and  by  sulphurous  acid. 

With  chlorine,  brucine  gives  a  yellowish-red,  and  with  iodine  a 
chocolate-brown  precipitate. 

The  salts  of  brucine  have  a  bitter  taste,  are  generally  crystalliza* 
ble,  and  give  with  tannin  and  with  ammonia  white  precipitates. 

The  Curapa^  or  Urari  poison,  used  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  for 
poisoning  arrows,  contains  a  vegetable  alkaloid,  Curarine^  which 
forms  a  yellow  uncrystallizable  mass,  which  dissolves  easily  in  wa- 
ter and  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether ;  it  reacts  alkaline,  and 
combines  with  acids ;  its  salts  do  not  crystallize  \  its  solution  is  pre- 
cipitated by  tannic  acid. 

The  tree  from  which  curara  is  derived  is  not  accurately  known, 
but  is  supposed  to  be  a  strychnos. 

Delphinint.—N.G„  .  H.sO,  or  De.  Eq.  2659  or  212*4.— This  sub- 
stance  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  stavesacre,  delphinium 
staphisagria,  by  digestion  in  water,  to  which  some  sulphuric  acid 
had  been  added.  The  acid  liquor  is  to  be  decomposed  bv  a  slight 
excess  of  magnesia,  and  the  precipitate  beingf  washed  and  dried,  is 
to  be  boiled  in  aWohol,  which  dissolves  the  delphinine.  To  obtain 
it  quite  pure,  it  is  to  be  redissolved  in  a  dilute  acid,  boiled  with  ani- 
mal charcoal,  filtered,  precipitated  with  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  from  which  the  delphinine  separates  on  cooling 
as  a  white  crystalline  powder. 

It  is  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  almost  insoluble  in  water ;  its 
solutioA  has  an  intolerably  sharp  taste ;  it  melts  at  250^ ;  chlorine 
turns  it  green ;  oil  of  vitriol  colours  it  red,  and  then  carbonizes  it ; 
its  salts  are  very  soluble,  but  crystallize  badly ;  Gourbe  states  that 
the  stavesacre  contains  also  a  substance.  Stephysaine^  Q^Xl^.^A^O^  X)y 
which  is  distinguished  by  its  insolubility  in  ether ;  it  is  a  yellow 
resinous  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  in  dilute  acids  with- 
out neutralizing  them. 

F(Jr(rfniM?.— N.Cm  .  Hj,Oe  or  Ve.    Eq.  364»7  or  289. 

This  alkaloid  is  found  in  the  roots  of  the  veratrum  album,  and  in 
the  seeds  of  the  veratrum  sabadilla  \  the  best  process  for  its  extrac* 
lion  is  that  given  by  Vasmer. 
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The  sabadilla  seeds  are  to  be  infused  in  water,  containing  an  oune^ 
of  oil  of  vitriol  for  each  pound  of  seeds,  as  long  as  anything  is  d» 
solved.  The  filtered  liquor  is  wine-yellow ;  it  is  to  be  accurately 
neutralized  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  an  extract.  While  yet  warm,  alcohol  is  to  be  poured  on  it,  and 
digested  until  everything  soluble  is  taken  up.  From  this  solution 
the  alcohol  is  then  to  be  distilled  off,  the  residue  digested  in  dilate 
sulphuric  acid,  and  from  this  liquor  the  veratria  precipitated  by  car- 
bonate of  soda.  The  precipitate  must  be  redissolved  in  a  dilate 
acid,  digested  with  ivory  black,  and  again  precipitated  by  a  carbon* 
ated  alkali  in  order  to  obtain  it  pure. 

Pure  veratrine  appears  as  a  white  nncrystallized  resinous  powder  ; 
it  melts  at  230^,  reacts  alkaline,  has  no  smell,  but  produces  violent 
sneezing ;  its  taste  is  exceedingly  sharp,  but  without  bitterness ;  it 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  its 
salts  are  mostly  crystallizable  and  neutral,  but  if  mixed  with  much 
water  they  are  decomposed,  acid  being  set  free,  and  a  basic  salt  pre- 
cipitated. Veratrine  itself  is  actively  poisonous,  and  is  much  used 
in  medicine,  but  none  of  its  salts  are  important. 

5a5a(^/t»e.— N.C» .  HJ)^  or  Sa.    Eq.  2361  or  188-1. 

This  body,  which  accompanies  veratrine,  is  separated  firom  it  by  boiling  the  pre- 
cipitate prodaced  by  the  carbonate  of  soda  with  water.  From  the  liquor  thesabadil- 
line  graanally  separates  in  radiated  crystalline  needles,  of  a  pale  rose  coloar;  but 
when  purified  it  becomes  white;  its  taste  is  intolerably  sharp;  it  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  water  or  in  ether,  but  abundantly  soluble  in  alcohol;  it  reacts  strongly  alkaline, 
aod  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  acids. 

Jcrt^inc— N,C«  .  HfiO^  or  Je.    Eq.  5952  or  476, 

This  alkaloid  accompanies  veratrine  in  veratnun  album;  it  is  prepared  b^  a  pro- 
cess similar  to  that  for  veratrine,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Uie  &cility  with 
which  it  crjrstaHizes  from  its  alcoholic  solntioD,  and  by  the  very  sparing  solubility 
of  its  sulphate.  When  pure  it  is  white,  easily  fusible,  totally  decomposed  at  400o, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  copiously  soluble  in  alcohol.  Of  its  salts,  the  sul- 
phatei  nitrate,  and  muriate  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water  or  in  mineral  acids ;  the 
acetate  dissolves  readily.  Muriate  of  jervine  forms,  with  bichloride  of  {datmnia,  a 
v«*ry  sparingly  soluble  double  salt.    Crystallized  jervine  contains  4  Aq. 

Co/cAta'ne.<~(Formula  not  established.) 

Thin  alkaloid  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  meadow  saffron  (colchicum  autnm- 
nale)  by  digesdon  in  a  mixture  of  weak  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  excess 
of  acid  in  the  liquor  is  to  be  then  neutralized  by  lime,  ana  the  alcohol  distilled  off. 
The  residual  liquor  is  to  be  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  potash  in  excess,  the  pre- 
cipitate washed,  dried,  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  decolorized  by  animsi  charcoal, 
and  gently  evaporated,  a  few  drops  of  water  being  added.  The  pure  colchicine 
eiystallizes  in  colourless  needles.  Its  taste  is  intensely  bitter,  but  not  biting,  like 
that  of  veratrine,  nor  does  it  produce  the  violent  sneezing;  it  is  pretty  soluble  m  wa- 
ter, and  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  its  solution  reacts  feebly  alkaline,  but 
neutralizes  acids  perfectly.  Tincture  of  iodine  precipitates  it  of  a  rich  orange  col- 
our. Nitric  acid  colours  it  dark  violet  and  blue.  Thongfa  most  abundant  in  the 
seeds,  all  parts  of  the  meadow  saffron  contain  colchicine. 

Emetine. — (Formula  not  established.)  This  substance  exists  in  all 
those  plants  whose  roots  are  sent  into  commerce  under  the  name 
of  Ipecacuanha^  or  Hippo,  The  roots  are  to  be  powdered  and  digest^ 
ed  in  ether,  by  wbicn  a  fatty  substance  is  taken  up.  They  are  then 
to  be  boiled  with  alcohol,  the  decoction  mixed  with  water,  and  the 
■pirit  distilled  off.  The  residual  liquor  is  to  be  filtered,  and  then 
boiled  with  magnesia ;  the  precipitate  is  to  be  dried  and  digested  in 
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ftleohol,  which  diMolves  the  emetine.  This  eolation  is  to  be  evap* 
orated  to  dryness,  the  residue  dissolved  in  a  dilate  acid,  the  liquor 
boiled  with  ivory  black  until  completely  decolorized,  then  filtered, 
and  the  emetine  precipitated  by  an  alkali. 

When  completely  pure,  emetine  is  white  and  nearly  tasteless  i  it 
is  very '-poisonous;  scarcely  soluble  in  water  or  in  ether,  it  dis- 
solves readily  in  alcohol ;  it  possesses  strong  alkaline  properties ; 
its  salts  are  completely  neutral,  but  cannot  be  crystallized  ^  they 
dry  down  to  gummy  masses.  Tannic  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate 
produce  white  precipitates ;  iodine,  bichloride  of  platinum,  brown 
isfa-yellow  precipitates  with  the  salts  of  emetine. 

So/oniiw.— N.C4, .  HflO«  or  So.    Eq.  7519  or  601. 

This  alkaloid  is  ibund  in  the  berries  of  the  solanum  nigrum ;  in  the  berries,  leaves, 
and  stems  of  the  solanum  dulcamara  (biuer-sweet)  and  tuberosum  (pouito). 

The  powdered  stems  of  biuer-sweet  are  to  be  digested  with  spirit  of  sp.  gr.  0-666, 
mixed  with  one  third  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  liouid  is  to  be  supersaturated  with 
iqf\i\]e  of  lime,  the  spirit  distilled  off,  the  residue  washed  with  water,  and  wliat  remains 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  From  the  solution  thus  obtained  the  solanine  ii 
to  be  precipitated  by  an  alkali,  washed  with  water,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  decolorised 
by  animal  charcoal,  and  then  obtained  by  evaporation.  It  forms  a  white  briUlaol 
powder,  of  a  slightly  bitter,  nauseous  taste ;  it  does  not  brown  turmeric,  but  restores 
the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus ;  it  melts  a  little  above  213° :  it  is  almost  insola- 
hle  in  water,  sparinglv  soluble  in  ether,  but  comously  in  alcohol.  With  acids  U 
fyims  neutral  salts,  wnich  do  not  crystallize,  and  are  strong  narcotic  poisons. 

The  injurious  properties  of  unripe  potatoes  result  irom  the  presence  of  this  body. 
It  exists  abundantly  in  the  early  shoots  (under  ground)  and  buds  of  the  tubers. 

Chderytkrine. — (Formula  not  established.) 

This  substance  is  extracted  from  the  roots  of  the  chelidoninm  majus  by  digestion 
with  dilute  sulphuric  add.  The  li<^uor  so  obtained  is  to  be  evaporated  and  mixed 
with  ammonia.  The  brown  precipitate  which  falls  is  to  be  washed,  pressed  between 
folds  of  paper,  and  digested  in  alcohol  with  some  sulphuric  acid.  The  alcoholic 
■olution  oeing  mixed  with  water  and  the  spirit  distilled  off,  the  residual  liquor  is 
precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  being  washed  and  dried  by  pressure,  is 
to  be  digested  in  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  mass 
so  obtained  is  then  digested  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  which  leaves  a  resinous  sub- 
stance undissolved.  The  deep  red  liquor  evaporateid  to  dryness  and  washed  with 
ether,  leaves  a  mixture  of  muriate  of  cnelerythrine  and  muriate  of  cheleddine,  the 
fbrmer  of  which  is  dissolved  by  washing  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  while  the 
latter  remains  undissolved. 

Prom  the  solution  of  the  muriate,  the  chelervthrine  is  precipitated  by  ammonia 
as  a  white  cuidy  powder.  From  its  ethereal  solution  it  remains  as  a  resinous  mass, 
which  remains  soft  for  a  long  time;  it  is  insoluble  in  water:  its  solutions  in  alcohol 
and  ether  are  pale  yellow.  With  acids  it  forms  salts  of  a  rich  crimson  colour, 
which  generally  ciystallize.  Tannic  acid  produces  in  their  solutions  a  precipitate 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

CAelidonine.'^Ufi^ .  H»0,  or  Ch. 

The  preparation  of  this  substance  has  been  in  great  part  described  in  the  prece- 
ding article.  By  digesting  the  sparingly  soluble  muriate  with  ammonia,  then  dis- 
solving in.  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  muriatic  acid,  it  is  freed  from  idl 
tmces  of  chelerjthrine,  and  finally  the  pure  chelidonine,  separated  by  ammonia,  is 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes,  on  cooling,  in  brilliant  col- 
ourless tables.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  it  tastes  bitter^ 
and  reacts  alkaline ;  its  salts  are  colourless,  and  il^ose  with  the  mineral  acids  crys« 
tailize;  its  solutions  give  with  tannic  acid  a  precipitate. 

Aconkint, — (Formnla  not  established.) 

The  fresh-exoressed  juice  of  the  monkhood  (aconitnm  napellus)  is  to  be  boiled 
and  filtered,  ana  the  clear  liquor  mixed  with  an  excess  of  caibcmate  of  potash.    The 
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mixture  is  to  be  agitated  with  etlier  as  long  as  anything  is  taken  up,  and  by  eran^ 
rating  this  solution  the  aconitine  remains.  From  the  dxy  plant  or  from  the  seeas^ 
the  aconitine  may  be  obtained  by  processes  similar  to  those  described  for  TeraUina 
and  colchicine. 

Aconitine  partly  crystallizes  from  its  ethereal  or  alcoholic  solution  in  white  gnita^ 
hat  for  the  most  part  forms  a  colourless,  vitreous-looking  mass;  it  tastes  sharp  ana 
bitter,  and  is  intensely  poisonous ;  it  reacts  stronely  alKaline,  and  neutieiizes  tbm 
strongest  acids ;  alkalies  precipitate  its  solution  white ;  chloriae  of  gold  and  tannic 
acid  also  give  white  precipitates,  and  iodine  throws  it  down  orange. 

Atropine. — N.C^  •  HaO«  or  At. 

This  alkaloid  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  atropa  belladcmna,  but  most  abondantlir  ia 
the  roots.  To  prepare  it,  the  iresh  roots  are  to  be  powdered  and  digested  in  alcoool, 
of  specific  gravity  0*820.  The  liquor  obtained  is  to  be  mixed  with  lime,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  pan  to  twenty-four  parts  of  roots,  and  laid  aside  for  twenty-four  horns 
with  frequent  agitation ;  the  mixture  is  to  be  then  filtered,  and  the  deposite  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid:  the  filtered  solution  is  distilled,  and  the  spuit  being  thus 
removed,  the  residual  liquor  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  until  it  equals  cne 
twelfth  of  the  roots  employed.  To  this  liquor,  when  cold,  is  to  be  added  a  Strang 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  until  a  dirty  brown  precipitate  occurs,  which  is  to 
be  removed  by  the  filter,  and  then  more  carbonate  oi  potash  added  as  long  as  anr 
precipitate  is  formed.  This  last,  which  is  impure  atropine,  is  to  be  washed  witk 
water,  then  dried,  and  dissolved  in  strong  alcohol,  the  solution  decolorized  by  boO- 
ing  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  and  gradually  evaporated,  whereby  the  atropine 
separates  in  small  white  silky  prisms. 

The  taste  of  atropine  is  sharp,  bitter,  and  metallic.  It  dilates  the  pupil  perma- 
aentlv  and  strongly ;  if  impure,  it  is  brown,  does  notcnrstallize,  and  has  a  horrible 
smell,  but  if  quite  pure  it  nas  no  smell;  it  requires  9000  parts  of  cold  water  for  fo- 
lation,  but  dissolves  in  thirty-four  paxts  of  boiling  water,  from  which  some  crystalli- 
zes by  cooling,  but  the  greater  part  is  decomposed ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

The  alkaline  properties  of  atropine  are  feeble ;  most  of  its  salts  are  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  water  into  ammonia  and  a  substance  of  an  excessively  disagreeable 
smell;  this  decomposition  is  instantly  effected  by  the  caustic  fixed  alkalies.  Most 
of  the  salts  of  atropine  crystallize;  tannic  acid  precipitates  their  solutions  white; 
the  chlorides  of  platinum  and  gold,  yellow;  and  iodine,  orange-yellow. 

BeUa4hnine,--\^orm\3\A  not  established.)  The  driea  root  of  belladonna  is  to  be 
mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  and  rapidly  distilled ;  the  distilled 
liquor  is  to  be  decomposed  by  bichloride  or  platinum,  ana  the  white  precipitate  which 
forms  being  washed  and  dned,  is  to  be  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  gently 
heated.  Belladonine  sublimes  and  condenses  in  colourless  rectangular  prisms,  wita 
a  penetrating  odour  like  ammonia;  it  dissolves  in  water;  the  solution  reacts  alka- 
line; it  is  not  very  poisonous;  its  salts  resemble  closely  the  corresponding  salts  of 
ammonia. 

It  appears  to  me  likely  that  this  substance  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  atropine  by  the  caustic  potash,  and  does  not  exist  In  the  plant. 

Daturine, — This  substance  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  thorn  apple  (datnia 
stramonium),  by  the  same  process  as  has  been  described  for  the  preparation  oi  aconi- 
tine. From  its  solution  in  spirit,  it  crystallizes  in  very  brilliant  colourless  groups 
of  needles.  When  perfectly  pure  it  is  inodorous,  but  when  impure  it  smells  dis* 
gustingly  narcotic;  its  taste  is  bitter,  and  like  that  of  tobacco;  it  dissolves  in  seven- 
ty-two parts  of  boiling,  and  in  350  of  cold  water,  in  twenty-one  of  ether,  and  in  three 
of  alcohol ;  it  melts  below  212",  and  volatilizes  unchanged  at  a  stronger  heat  in  whiia 
clouds. 

A  solution  of  daturine  reacts  strongly  alkaline,  and  forms  crystallizable  neutral 
salts,  which,  like  pure  daturine,  are  very  poisonous.  Towards  reagents  it  acts  liks 
atropine. 

Hyoscyamine, — This  alkaloid,  which  is  the  active  principle  of  the  henbane  (hyos- 
cyamus  niger  and  albus),  is  best  prepared  from  the  seeds,  in  the  same  way  as  atro- 
pine, except  that  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  seeds  are  digested  some  sulphuric  acid 
should  be  added.  It  crystallizes  in  radiated  groups  of  silky  needles,  but  is  more 
usually  obtained  as  a  transparent  vitreous  mass.  In  its  properties  it  resembles  ao 
perfectly  atropine  and  daturine,  that  they  need  not  be  specially  detailed.  It  neutral- 
izea  acids  perfectly;  its  salts  are  intensely  poisonous;  they  are  decomposed  very 
easily,  even  by  boiling  with  water. 
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Conone.— N.Cu  .  OiJI.  or  Cn.    Eq.  1359  or  108*7. 

This  remarkable  substance  is  the  active  principle  of  the  hemlock  ^conium  maco* 
latom),  in  all  parts  of  which  it  exists,  but  is  more  easily  extracted  Irom  the  seeds. 
These  are  to  be  bruised,  mixed  with  one  fourth  of  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  pot- 
ash and  eight  parts  of  water,  and  distilled  as  long  as  the  water  which  comes  over 
has  any  smell.  This  is  to  be  neutralized  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated 
to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup.  The  rpsldue  is  treated  two  or  three  times  with  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  of  ether  and  two  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0*820,  wherein  the  sulphate  of 
conelne  dissolves.  From  this  solution  the  ether  and  spirit  are  distilled  off,  then  some 
water  added,  and  the  liquor  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  to  be  mixed 
with  half  its  weighs  of  strong;  solution  of  potash,  and  rapidly  distilled  to  dryness. 
The  receiver  should  be  carefully  cooled.  The  oily  conelne  should  be  separated 
from  the  watery  liquor,  and  this  fast  distilled  again  with  some  lime.  If  the  coneTne 
contain  ammonia,  it  may  be  got  rid  of  by  exposure  for  a  few  houn  in  vacuo,  beside 
a  capsule  of  oil  of  vitrioL 

Pure  coneine  is  a  colourless  transparent  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  0-89;  its  odour  is  highly 
penetrating  and  nauseating,  partiy  like  that  of  the  plant;  its  taste  is  diseustingly 
sharp;  it  is  extremely  poisonous.  100  parts  of  cold  water  dissolve  one  of  conelne 
and  the  solution  becomes  turbid  when  heated.  Coneiue  itsell'  dissolves  one  fourth  os 
water,  and  this  Uquor  becomes  milky  even  by  the  heat  of  the  hand ;  it  mixes  with 
alcohol,  ether,  and  oils  in  all  proportions;  in  close  vessels  it  distils  unaltered  at 
370°,  but  at  a  much  lower  temperature  if  water  be  present.  When  completely  an- 
hydrous, conelne  has  no  alkaline  properties,  but  acts  very  powerfully  if  water  is 
present ;  it  saturates  acids  completely,  and  has  the  smallest  atomic  weight  of  any 
organic  alkali  known.  Its  salts  crvstallize  but  imperfectiy;  they  are  decomposed 
by  much  water ;  tiiey  dissolve  readily  in  water,  alcohol,  or  a  ntixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  in  pure  ether  they  are  insoluble.  Their  watery  solution  is  precipitated 
by  iodine,  sanron-yellow ;  and  by  tannic  acid,  white.  Coneiue  itself  is  coloured  by 
nitric  acid  blood-red ;  by  exposure  to  the  air,  especially  if  warm,  conelne  is  deconi- 
posed;  it  becomes  brown,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  a  bitter,  inodorous,  resinooa 
substance  is  produced,  which  has  no  poisonous  properties. 

Jficoiine. — (Formula  not  established.) 

This  substance  is  the  characteristic  ingredient  of  tobacco  (nicotiana  tabacnm, 
and  many  other  species).  For  its  preparation,  preciselv  the  same  process  is  to  be 
followed  as  has  been  described  for  coneltie,  to  which  it  has  a  very  great  similarity. 
When  pure,  nicotine  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  of  a  pungent  tobacco  smell,  and  a 
sharp,  burning  taste ;  it  differs  irom  all  other  organic  oases  in  mixing  with  water  in 
all  proportions;  it  mixes  also  with  alcohol  and  ether.  When  anhydrous^  it  gives 
off  white  fumes  at  212'^,  and  distils  at  480"^ ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  decomposed. 
If  water  be  present,  it  distils  easily  at  a  much  lower  temperature. 

Nicotine  possesses  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  neutralizes  acids  perfecUy.  Its 
salts  are  generally  very  soluble,  some  crjrstallizable,  inodorous,  but  with  a  strcmg 
lobacco  taste.    With  alkalies  they  evolve  the  diaracteristic  odour  of  the  plant. 

Menispermine, — ^N.Gis  •  Hi202.  This  substance  is  found  in  the  capsules  of  the  coc- 
culus  Indicus,  associated  with  picrotoxine  (page  609).  The  alcohouc  extract  is  to  be  * 
boiled  with  acidulated  water,  and  when  the  picrotoxme  has  crystallized  from  the  fil- 
tered liquor,  an  excess  of  alkali  is  to  be  added.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporated  lo  drvness.  The  residue 
is  to  be  digested  with  ether,  which  dissolves  Menispermine^  and  leaves  another  body, 
Poramenisptrminef  undissolved. 

From  the  ethereal  solution,  menispermine  crystallizes  in  white  square  prisms.  It 
is  tasteless,  and  not  poisonous ;  it  forms  neutral  crystallizable  salts.  Tne  paiame- 
nispermine  dissolves  in  acids,  but  does  not  neutralize  them. 

Ctssampekiu  exists  in  the  roots  of  the  cissampelos  pareira  (pareira  brava),  and  is 
prepared  by  the  same  kind  of  process  that  has  been  freauenUv  described.  From  the 
evaporation  of  its  ethereal  solution,  it  remains  as  a  yellowish,  transparent,  vitreous 
mass,  which  combines  with  water,  forming  a  white  powder  like  magnesia.  It  is  very 
easily  decomposed;  it  is  a  powerful  organic  base;  its  salts  form  gummy  masseSi 
but  scarcely  crystallize. 

CHaucine  exists  in  the  glaucium  Itttenm  (homed  poppy).  Its  preparation  is  sim* 
liar  to  that  of  aconitine ;  it  crystallizes  in  peariy  scales;  it  possesses  the  same  range 
of  properties  as  the  other  vegetable  bases,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts.  T& 
homed  poppy  contains  another  crystalline  principle  (^Cflaucthficnne),  which  appears 
also  to  act  as  a  base.    . 
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A  great  luimber  of.  plants  an  stated  to  contain  organic  bases,  which,  however, 
have  been  as  yet  so  imperfectly  examined  and  described  as  to  render  their  intio- 
dacdon  here  useless.  Of  such  substances,  the  most  in^rtant  are:  in  the  cn>ion 
tigiiom,  Crvtonifie^  which  is  crystalline,  but  is  not  the  active  principle;  in  the  aether 
cfaapium,  Oynapmej  crystalline ;  and  in  the  digitalis  purpurea,  DigiUiime^  which  ^ 
pears  most  to  resemble  conelne. 

Of  the  ConstituHon  of  the  VegetMe  Jllkdoida. 

From  the  period  of  the  first  discoYery  of  this  class  of  bodies, 
ehefnists  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  on  what  depended  the  b^ 
sic  properties  by  which  they  are  so  remarkably  characterized.    The 
discovery,  by  Liebig,  that  each  equivalent  of  an  organic  base  coit- 
tained  aa  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  suggested  the  very  plausible  idea 
that  they  contained  ammonia  ready  formed,  and  that  in  their  salts 
the  acid  was  neutralized  by  the  ammonia,  and  the  organic  substaBce 
remained  combined  with  the  salt,  as  it  had  been  with  the  ammonia 
before.    This  idea,  however,  cannot  be  sustained,  as  we  cannot  ob* 
tain  ammonia  from  any  vegetable  alkaloid,  anless  by  processes 
which  totally  destroy  its  constitution,  and  which,  indeed,  eliminate 
ammonia  from  any  organic  substance  containing  nitrogen.    More* 
over,  it  is  now  known  that  Liebig's  rule  is  not  universally  true ;  the 
equivalents  of  strychnine  and  of  bmcine  contain  each  two  atoms  of 
nitrogen,  and  we  know  of  other  organic  bases,  as  melanine,  amiline, 
jarvine,  and  urea,  in  which  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  equiva- 
lent goes  much  beyond  one  atom.     We  may  hence  conclude  thai 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  vegetable  alkalies  contain 
ammonia,  or  owe  their  basic  properties  to  its  presence. 

Some  remarkably  simple  relations  of  composition  occur  among 
oertain  bodies  of  this  class,  which  would  at  first  appear  to  throw 
light  upon  their  constitution.     Thus  morphine  and  codeine  difier 
in  composition  only  by  morphia  containing  an  atom  of  oxygen 
more ;  and  if  we  supposed  (Pf.C» .  ^ivP^)  to  be  a  compound  radical 
B.,  then  codeine  should  be  protoxide,  R.+0.,  and  morphia  deutox- 
ide,  R.-I-20.    In  like  manner,  if  we  take  the  cinchona  alkalies,  we 
find  them  to  differ  only  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  they  contain,  and 
making  (N.CgoHis)  a  compound  radical,  cinchonine  should  be  E.4- 
O.,  quinine  R.+20.,  and  aricine,  R.4-30.     These  remarkable  facts 
might  lend  considerable  support  to  the  idea  that  these  alkaloids  are 
oxygen  bases,  oxides  of  compound  radicals ;  but  a  closer  examina- 
tion  of  their  relations  does  away  with  all  probability  of  its  truth. 
Thus,  if  morphia  were  R.+20.,  then  by  muriatic  acid  we  should 
have  a  bichlpride  formed,  R.-f  201.,  and  water  separated  |  in  place 
of  which,  the  morphia  combines  directly  with  one  atom  of  muriatic 
aeid»  and  so  in  all  other  cases ;  we  eannot  find  in  the  compounds  of 
these  vegetable  alkalies  any  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  formation 
of  salts  by  metallic  oxides.    In  addition,  the  salts  formed  by  these 
alkaloids  with  the  oxygen  acids  contain  an  atom  of  water,  which 
cannot  be  expelled  without  decomposition.    In  this  they  resemble 
ammonia,  and  I  think  that  it  is  the  only  analogy  which  we  can  estab- 
lish by  the  facts  at  present  known ;  but  whether,  in  these  vegetable 
alkalies,  the  nitrogen  makes  part  of  a  compound  radical  analogoaa 
to  amidogene,  remains  to  be  decided  by  future  investigations 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

OF  TH£  FBODirCTS  OF  THE  DSCOMPOSITION  OF  WOOD  AIO)  THE  ALLIED 

BODIES. 

SECTION  I. 

W  THE  SLOW  DBOMIPOeraON  OF   WOOD.      OOIffflTITtTTION  OF  QLBCUfE 

OF  TUBF  AMD  COAL* 

The  gradual  decomposition  of  the  woody  tissues  of  plants  giren 
origin  to  a  class  of  bodies  which  had  been  long  confounded  under 
the  name  of  Ulmint^  but  which  are  now  recognised  to  consist  of 
several  distinct  substances,  differing  in  their  origin,  and  still  more 
essentially  in  their  properties.  From  the  infiuence  which  they  ex- 
ercise in  agricultural  operations,  by  forming  an  element'  of  the  soil, 
and  their  importance  as  fuel,  by  constituting  the  great  mass  of  turf, 
they  deserve  a  somewhat  detailed  notice.  I  have  already  stated, 
that  by  the  action  of  acids  upon  sngar  (p.  532),  lignine,  starch,  and 
similar  bodies  (page  528),  brown  substances  are  produced,  the  com» 
position  of  which  was  not  definitely  established.  Mulder  has,  how* 
ever,  recently  reinvestigated  the  history  of  this  class  of  bodies,  and, 
from  his  known  accuracy,  his  results  may  be  looked  upon  as  satis* 
factory. 

When  sugar  is  acted  upon  by  a  very  dilute  acid,  and  the  liquor  ' 
not  allowed  to  boil,  two  brown  substances  are  formed,  of  which  one 
is  soluble  in  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  but  the  other  not.  For 
these  bodies  the  names  Saechtdmine  and  Sacchulmie  ^ctd  may  be  re* 
tained.  From  the  alkaline  solution  the  latter  may  be  precipitated 
bv  any  stronger  acid.  These  bodies  are  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  The  formula  of  the  Sacchulnme  is  C4oHi60,4 ;  that  of  the 
Sacchulmie  ^dd  is  GJFIifOn.  They  differ,  therefore,  in  the  former 
containing  the  elements  of  water,  which,  however,  cannot  be  ezpell- 
ed  without  total  decomposition. 

If  the  sacchulmie  acid  be  dissolved  in  water  of  ammonia  and  pre* 
<^ipitated  by  an  acid,  it  retains  a  quantity  of  the  alkali ;  and  if  the 
ammoniacal  solution  be  decomposed  by  a  metallic  salt,  the  precipi* 
tate  which  forms  is  a  double  compound  of  sacchulmie  acid,  arnmo^ 
nia  and  the  metallic  oxide.  It  was  the  unsuspected  existence  of 
ammonia  in  these  cases  which  produced  the  discordance  of  former 
results. 

If  the  sugar  be  acted  on  by  a  stronger  acid,  and  the  solution  kept 
boiling  for  a  considerable  time,  the  ulmine  bodies  disappear,  and  are 
replaced  by  two  dark  brown  or  black  substances,  possessing  very 
analogous  properties,  the  Saccharo-humine  and  SaccharO'humic  Jlcid, 
This  change  takes  place  more  readily  if  the  air  have  free  access. 
Both  are  insoluble  m  water  and  alcohol ;  they  are  separated  by  al- 
kaline liquors,  which  dissolve  the  acid  body.  From  this  solution  it 
it  thrown  down  by  any  stronger  acid.    The  composition  of  mocha* 
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ro^hmnine  is  expressed  by  the  formula  G^qHmOis  ;  that  of  the  sae* 
charo-humic  aeid  by  C4oHi80,2.  Like  the  former  bodies,  these  differ, 
therefore,  in  the  elements  of  water. 

Mulder  found  that  access  of  air  was  not  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion  of  sacchulmine  or  its  acid,  but  that  without  air  no  saccharo- 
humine  nor  its  acid  could  be  produced.  In  this  action,  even  urith- 
out  access  of  air,  formic  acid  appears,  although  but  in  small  quantity; 
at  the  same  time,  glucic  acid  (p.  534),  and  another  body  first  de- 
scribed by  Mulder,  ^poglucic  ^cid,  are  geherated. 

When  wood  remains  long  in  contact  with  air  and  moisture,  it  is 
gradually  converted  into  a  mixture  of  two  brown  substances,  which, 
from  their  having  been  originally  found  as  a  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  elm,  are  specially  termed  Ulmine  and  Ulmic  ^ctd.  The 
latter  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  soluble  in  alkaline. solutions; 
in  its  natural  state  it  contains  ammonia,  which  can  only  be  expelled 
by  boiling  with  caustic  potash,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  nl 
mic  acid  is  itself  decomposed.  Its  formula,  as  derived  from  the 
analysis  of  a  specimen  furnished  by  a  rotten  willow,  was  C4oH„Oa» 
being  isomeric  with  saccharo-humic  acid,  but  distinguished  from  it 
by  many  minor  characters,  especially  that  when  treated  with  acids 
it  retains  twice  as  much  ammonia  as  the  artificial  product.  Mulder 
considers  the  natural  ulmine  to  contain  more  hydrogen ;  its  formula 
should  then  be  C^qHuOis,  and  by  the  continued  action  of  the  air  it 
should  change  into  ulmic  acid.  The  formation  of  these  bodies  from 
the  woody  fibre  results  from  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  evo 
lution  of  carbonic  acid  and  water :  thus  four  atoms  of  lignine,  C« 
Hg20,29  with  fourteen  of  oxygen,  produce  8C.O2  with  18H.0.,  and  an 
%  atom  of  ulmine,  CfoHuOit* 

Another  kind  of  decomposition  to  which  wood  is  subject  is  the 
conversion  of  the  ligneous  fibre  into  a  white  friable  substance,  which 
IS  formed  abundantly  in  the  interior  of  dead  trees }  its  composition 
is  found  to  be  expressed  by  the  formula  CssHs^Om*  It  is  evidently 
formed  by  the  lignine  combining  with  oxygen  from  the  air  and 
with  the  elements  of  water,  and  Uien  giving  off  carbonic  acid  gas, 
Cja«0a4  with  30.  and  3H.0.  forming  Ca,H„OM  and  3C.0». 
.  The  rotting  of  wood,  is,  however,  by  no  means  necessarily  in- 
duced by  the  mere  presence  of  air  and  water  ;  for  lignine  may  be 
exposed  to.  these  agents  for  t^enturies  without  being  altered  in  any 
sensible  degree. .  Precisely  as  in  tl^e  .^coholic  and  acetous  ferments 
.  ations,  it  is  necessary  that  an  azotjjzed^ substance  should  be  present, 
which,  being  first  decomposed,  and^  forming,  probably,  crenic  and 
apocrenic  acids,  communicates  the  action  to  the  lignine ;  the  albu- 
minous juices  which  exist  in  the  vessels  of  the  wood  act  thus  as  a 
ferment,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  wood  may  be  prevented  by 
precisely  the  same  methods  as  counteract  the  tendency  to  the  fer 
mentation  of  sugar  or  of  alcohol  j  any  deoxidizing  substance,  as 
sulphurous  acid;  any  metallic  salt,  as  corrosive  sublimate  or  blue- 
stone,  which  may  combine  with  the  albumen  and  render  it  insolu- 
ble, will. thus  protect  wood  from  decomposition,  and  are  at  present 
extensively  used  as  preservatives  against  what  is  technically  termed 
the  dry  rot, 
.   It  is  by  a  similar  decomposition  that  the  roots  and  other  remains 
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of  plants  are  converted  into  a  sabstance  which,  by  virtae  of  its  di 
rect  absorption,  or  by  means  of  the  products  of  its  farther  change, 
contributes  powerfully  to  the  nutrition  of  the  succeeding  race  of 
plants,  and  thereby  constitutes  the  essential  element  of  every  fertile 
soil ;  but  though,  like  ulmine,  derived  from  the  rotting  of  vegetable 
matters,  and  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  composition,  the  organic 
substance  of  the  soil  is  by  no  means  identical  with  it.  It  would 
even  appear,  from  Mulder's  results,  that  the  vegetable  constituent 
of  the  soil  varies  in  composition  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
crop.  For  distinction,  I  shall  apply  to  the  ulmic  acid  of  the  soil  the 
name  of  Geic  Acidy  proposed  by  fierzelius.  To  extract  it,  the  soil 
is  washed  with  boiling  water  until  this  passes  away  quite  clear,  and 
then  boiled  with  carbonate  of  soda;  the  brown  filtered  liquor  is 

Erecipitated  by  muriatic  acid,  and  the  precipitate  boiled  with  alco- 
ol  to  dissolve  out  two  organic  acids,  which  will  be  shortly  descri* 
bed.  In  this  state  the  substance  is  really  an  ammoniacal  salt,  its 
formula  being  C4,^,20|s+N.Hj+4>H.O.,  and  even  by  caustic  potash 
it  cannot  be  completely  deprived  of  ammonia.  In  the  geic  acid  of 
a  meadow,  the  s^me  organic  element  was  found  to  be  united  with 
twice  as  much  ammonia  \  and  in  one  case,  where  the  substance  had 
been  obtained  from  the  soil  of  an  orchard,  the  geic  acid  had  the 
formula  G4oH,20,4.  The  geic  acid,  OJ&xfiYn  though  isomeric  with 
the  saccharo-humic  and  ulmic  acids,  is  proved  not  to  be  identical 
by  numerous  minor  characters,  which  need  not  be  described  here. 

In  that  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter. which  gives  origin  to 
turf,  water  is  present  in  much  greater  quantity  than  in  any  of  the 
former  cases,  in  many  instances  the  plants  being  totally  immersed, 
and  so  matted  together,  from  their  mode  of  growth,  that  the  accesi 
of  air  must  be  very  much  prevented.  Hence  we  no  longer  find  in 
turf  the  comparatively  simple  decomposition  of  the  wood  into  an 
ulmine  and  an  ulmic  acid,  but,  in  addition  to  these  bodies,  the  turf 
allies  itself  to  the  varieties  of  coal,  in  containing  several  kinds  of 
fossil,  resinous,  and  waxy  substances,  which  are  produced  by  sec- 
ondary  and  mo^e  complicated  reactions.  Here  it  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  describe  only  such  constituents  of  the  turf  as  are  analogous 
to  those  already  noticed,  and  for  distinction  I  shall  term  them  Hu* 
mous  and  Humic  Acids.  The  former  is  found  principally  in  the 
light,  pale  brown  turf,  which  is  not  imbedded  in  water ;  the  latter, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  heavy  black  tnrf,  to  which  water  has  had 
free  access.  They  are  prepared  precisely  as  noticed  for  the  geic 
acid,  the  turf  containing  in  abundance  the  same  organic  acids,  sol- 
uble in  alcohol,  as  does  vegetable  soil. 

The  Humous  Acid  resembles  perfectly  in  its  properties  the  sac- 
chulmic  acid,  with  which  it  is  isomeric,  its  formula  being  C4oH,40,s, 
but  it  has  no  tendency  to  retain  ammonia  when  precipitated  by  an 
acid  from  its  combination  with  that  alkali.  The  Humic  Add.  on 
the  contrary,  combines  with  ammonia  so  intimately  that  they  can- 
not be  separated  by  any  reagent ;  arid  it  even  absorbs  ammonia  in 
the  laboratory,  from  the  small  quantity  of  the  gas  which  may  be  set 
free  in  other  operations.  As  extracted  from  the  black  turf,  its  for- 
mula is  C^oHisOjs+N.H^O.  It  is,  therefore,  when  free  from  ammo- 
nia, isomeric  with  the  saccharo-humine,  but  differs  totally  in  com* 
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pOBilion  from  the  sBCchftro-humie  teid,  with  which  it  i*  no  identified 
in  properties. 

The  azotized  acids  which  have  been  noticed  as  existing  in  vege- 
table soil  and  in  turf,  are  termed  the  Crenic  and  Jlpocrenic  jfcidt^ 
they  derive  their  origin  from  the  rotting  of  those  elements  of  the 
plant  which  f  ontain  nitrogen,  as  albumen,  &c.,  and  are  formed,  also, 
ro  the  decomposition  of  animal  substances  under  peculiar  circnm- 
•tances ;  thus  certain  toft  minerals,  as  polishing  slate  and  rotten- 
stone,  contain  so  much  organic  matter  as  to  be  used  for  food  in 
time  of  distress  in  the  north  of  Euro^,  and  Berzelius  found  thia  to 
consist  of  crenic  acid,  formed  from  the  bodies  of  the  microscopic 
animals,  whose  siKcious  skeletons  constitute  the  mineral  portion  of 
the  rock. 

These  acids  were  first  discovered  in  mineral  springs,  whence 
their  name  (xpi/v?/),  and  are  most  easily  obtained  pure  from  the 
ochery  deposites  which  form  on  the  sides  of  the  sprint,  and  in 
which  they  are  combined  with  oxide  of  iron  and  silica.  They  are 
separated  by  means  of  their  copper  salts,  the  white  crenate  of  cop- 

ter  being  soluble,  while  the  brown  apocrenate  of  copper  is  insolu* 
le  in  a  liquor  containing  free  acetic  acid ;  from  the  copper  salts 
they  may  be  set  free  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  Crenic  ^cid  is  a  pale  yellow  gummy  mass,  of  an  astringent 
taste,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water ;  its  formula  is  N.Cj^ .  H^ 
0|t;  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  changes  into  Jlpocrenie  ^cid;  this 
is  brown,  of  an  astringent  taste,  reddens  litmus,  and  is  much  less 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  water  than  the  crenic  acid }  its  formula  is 

The  relations  of  these  acids,  and  of  the  several  species  of  nlminc 
to  the  nutrition  of  plants,  will  be  hereafter  considered. 

The  circunf^stances  under  which  coal  is  formed  have  been  already 
noticed  generally  in  p.  476  and  563,  but  it  remains  to  examine  spe- 
cially the  mode  of  decomposition  to  which  the  wood  is  subjected 
during  that  change.  The  coal  appears  to  require  for  its  production 
that  the  ligneous  fibre  should  be  in  presence  of  water,  with  little 
or  no  access  of  air,  and  that  in  most  cases  the  temperature  shall  be 
elevated.  Thus,  while  ulmine  is  produced  when  the  woody  mate* 
rial  ih  on  the  surface,  or,  at  least,  only  immersed  in  water,  the  for- 
mation of  any  of  the  varieties  of  coal  requires  the  conjoined  infla- 
ence  of  moisture,  of  great  pressure,  arising  from  the  superposition 
of  beds  of  rock  or  soil,  of  a  high  temperature,  given  by  the  prox* 
imity  of  volcanic  foci,  or  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
wood  itself,  and,  finally,  that  the  access  of  air  shall  be  much  more 
limited  than  in  the  former  cases.  Then,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  geological  formation,  the  nature  of  the  superincumbent  rock, 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  coaly  mate* 
rial  varies  in  composition.  The  more  recent  species  (Lignite  or 
Fossil  Wood)j  which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  tertiary  formations, 
are  characterized  by  the  perfect  preservation  of  the  organized 
structure  of  the  wood,  and  a  more  or  lees  deep  brown,  but  not 
black  colour.  Their  composition  may  generally  be  expressed  by 
formul«B  which  indicate  that,  without  any  absorption  of  oxygen  from 
an  external  source,  the  wood  has  given  olS*  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
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In  the  coals  of  the  cecondary  strata  (the  proper  coal  formation) 
great  diversity  of  constitution  exists,  depending  on  local  circum- 
stances. It  would  appear  that,  where  the  conversion  from  lignite 
into  true  coal  is  perfect,  the  proportion  of  carhon  and  hydrogen  he- 
comes  uniformly  Ca3H|2,  these  elements  being  united  with  small 
quantities  of  oxygen,  generally  amounting  to  from  three  to  five 
atoms.  The  cannel  coal  of  Wigan,  the  spunt  coa>  of  Workington, 
and  the  caking  coal  oi  Newcastle,  have  been  ascertained,  by  John* 
stone,  to  be  so  constituted.  Here,  also,  the  change  arises  from  the 
elimination  of  the  elements  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  from  the 
wood,  as  C^HuOu  produces  exactly  40.0,  and  12H.O.,  with  Cm 
H1JO4. 

When  the  mass  of  decomposing  vegetable  matter  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  very  high  temperature,  as  by  the  direct  contact  of  vol- 
canic rocks,  it  becomes  almost  completely  carbonized,  and  the  va- 
riety of  coal  termed  Anthr€tcue  is  formed.  The  small  quantity  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  which  anthracite  contains,  can  only  be  refer- 
red to  traces  of  the  proper  coal  that  have  escaped  decomposition, 
and  if  pure,  it  would  be  a  Mineral  Coke^  identical  in  nature  with  the 
coke  artificially  prepared. 

The  formula  here  given  as  expressing  the  constitution  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  decomposition  of  wood,  are  to  be  considered  only  as 
illustrative  of  the  kind  of  reaction  which  goes  on  between  its  ele- 
ments I  for  none  of  these  products  are  pure  chemical  substances  | 
they  form  no  definite  compounds ;  they  have  no  precise  equivalent 
number,  and  hence'  it  is  only  for  illustration  that  a  formula  can  be 
legitimately  employed  to  express  their  composition. 

The  following  table  contains  the  ordinary  composition  of  the  most 
important  varieties  of  coal  and  turf.  The  numbers  given  were  se- 
lected from  those  obtained  in  the  analyses  by  Sichardson  and  Reg- 
lault. 


Kiodof  FocL 


Turf.     .     . 
Lignite  .    . 
Splint  Coal 
Caoae]  Goal 
Cherry  Coal 
Caking  Coal 
Anthracite 


CnWiu 


_ 


58  09 
71-71 
8292 

83  75 

84  84 
87  95 
9198 


Bj(din|n« 


593 
485 
649 
666 
505 
524 
392 


3187 
2167 
10-86 
804 
8-43 
6-41 
316 


4-61 
177 
013 
255 
1-68 
140 
0  94 


EOODOUlC 

Vatiwol 
1€0Ptni. 


171 

208 
262 
260 
258 
271 
273 


At  the  same  time  that  the  great  masses  of  fossil  fuel  are  thus  gen 
erated  by  the  decomposition  of  wood,  a  great  number  of  other  pro- 
ducts make  their  appearance,  which,  although  much  inferior  in  quan- 
tity, possess,  at  least  in  some  cases,  considerable  interest.  Thus 
the  fire-damp  of  mines  (p.  563)  consists  in  most  part  of  mar^  gas, 
but  contains  in  some  cases,  also,  defiant  gas  and  free  hydrogen. 

Interspersed  through  the  masses  of  coal  are  found  small  quantities  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  bodies,  principally  carbohydrogens,  resembling  the  oils  and  stearoptens  of 
plants  closely  in  properties  and  constitution.  Thus  Ozockerity  or  Fossil  Wax,  is  found 
in  cavities  in  the  rocks  lying  upon  coal ;  it  is  brown,  of  a  foliated  stnicture ;  it  ftises 
at  143^.  ParaffifMy  which  is  an  important  constituent  of  the  tar  produced  in  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood,  is  also  found  associated  with  coal.  It  is  white, 
crystallizes  in  brilliant  plates;  it  fuses  at  lll^',  and  may  be  distilled  unaltered;  it 
dissolves  readily  in  ether  and  alcohol ;  it  is  not  acted  upon  by  any  reagent,  whenee 
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pencine,  and  one,  which  U  iatcrestEng  as  being  the  matrix  in  which  the  native 
nabar  of  Idria  is  imbedded  (page  4fS),  has  the  ronnala  CnHi ;  it  Is  termed  Itiria- 

Others  of  these  pndncts  are  Hqnid,  and  freqnentlr  issue  forth  bom  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  consliiiiting  springs,  vbjcb,  from  theii-inflanunabilily,  hsTO  been  invested 
in  uncivilized  coimtpes  with  a  sacred  character.  Snch  liquids  are  known  as  A«ct 
Oil,  or  P-rtroletan.  Some  specimens  of  it  that  have  been  acenraidjr  eiamined  ai^ 
Ulie  paraffine,  isomeric  with  oleGact  gas,  while  others  are  isomeric  with  oil  of  tar- 
penline,  and,  absorbing  ozyeen,  are  {^adually  converted  into  a  tesinoos  substance 
Aspi^,  lor  which  the  lormala  C«HnOg  has  been  assigned. 

SECTION  IL 

OF  THE  FROmrCTB  Ot  THE  DESTEUOTITX  DISTILLATION  OF  WOOD,  COAI^ 
AHD  BB8IIT. 

The  Tesnlts  of  the  action  of  heat  on  an  organic  iubstance  an 
strictly  aoalo^ons  to  those  of  an  itnperfect  combuBtion.  A  quanti 
tjr  of  carhon  la  removed,  ae  carbonic  acid,  and  a  quantity  of  hydro- 
ffen,  as  water.  The  other  products  contain,  therefore,  relatirely 
less  oxygen.  If  the  substance  upon  which  we  operate  be  pure,  and 
the  heat  be  carefully  managed,  the  result  is  in  all  cases  perfectly 
simple  and  distinct,  as  where  acetic  acid  gives  acetone  and  carbon- 
ic acid  ;  malic  acid  gives  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  maleie  acid  ;  bat 
if  the  temperature  change,  another  set  of  reactions  occurs,  and  oth- 
er products  are  generated,  which  arise,  properly  speaking,  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  first.  Thus  acetic  acid  givea  marsh  gas ;  ma- 
lic acia  gives  fumaric  acid.  Hence,  if  substances  be  taken,  through 
which,  either  from  their  mass  or  their  non-conducting  power,  the 
heat  cannot  be  uniformly  diffused,  a  number  of  different  reactions 
takes  place  in  different  portions  at  the  same  titne,  according  to  theit 
respective  temperatures;  the  bodies  generated  in  the  interior  are 
altered  according  as  they  approach  the  surface,  and  hence  a  rery 
high  degree  of  complexity  is  given  to  the  ultimate  results. 

when  the  substances  operated  on  are  not  pure,  but,  as  common  wood,  coal,  IDrf^ 
Ac,,  contain  varioas  organic  bodies  of  diSereat  nalares  mixed  together,  it  becoraes 
quite  impossible  to  express  the  precise  reactions  which  occtu',  and  the  number  ol 
bodies  generated  becomes  verj  great.  It  is  to  the  classes  of  bodies  thus  prodneed 
that  I  wish  to  direct  atteotion  in  the  present  section,  as  in  all  cases  where  the  mode 
of  origin  ofapjuMenic  product  is  accurately  known,  I  have  described  it  in  connei- 
ion  with  the  t>aay  from  whence  it  is  usually  derived. 

According  as  the  object  of  the  process  is  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  or  of  lar,  the 
distillation  of  wood  Is  very  difitircutly  managed.  For  the  first,  a  cast  iron  cylinder, 
a,  is  built  into  a  furnace; 
01  which  c  is  the  grate,  rf 
the  fire-door,  and  t,  e,  e  toe 
flue,  which  winds  spiral- 
ly round  the  cylinder,  to 
as  10  beat  it  as  UDiformiy 
as  possible.    The  wood,  m 

R'eces  which  fit  accurate- 
the  interior  of  the  cylin- 
iler,  is  introduced  by  an 
opening  in  the  top,  which 
~~  then  closed  by  the  plate 
The  volatile  and  gas- 
us  products  of  the  dis- 
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on  pass  off  by  the 


lag,  and  is  sarroonded  at  t,  i  by  larger  lubes,  through  which  a  stream  of  cold  w 
coastamly  passes.    This  water  is  supplied  from  a  reservoir,  n,  by  the  tube  t,  and, 
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entering  Mow  at  m,  passes  from  ooe  jacket  to  another  by  the  cross  pipes  0, 0,  and 
escapes  ultimately  above  nip;  this  cooling  arrangement  being  a  form  of  Liebig's 
condensing  tabe  (p.  543),  convoluted,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  occupy  less  room.  The 
liquids  which  are  thus  condensed  collect  in  the  tubs  r,  and  the  gases  which  come 
over  are  allowed  by  the  cock  t  to  issue  from  the  tube  s,  and,  being  set  on  fixe,  play 
on  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  thus  economize  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel. 

The  liquid  products  separate,  on  standing,  into  two  layers,  the  upper  formed  of 
oily  and  tariy  matters,  the  lower  of  water^  acetic  acid,  pyrozylic  spirit,  &c.  By  the 
connecting  tube,  this  heavier  liquid  passes  into  the  second  tub,  while  the  tar  remains 
in  the  first.  The  impure  acetous  liquor  is  neutralized  by  carbonate  of  lime ;  the 
acetate  of  lime  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  soda  or  sulphuret  of  sodium :  the  acetate 
of  soda  crystallized  and  fused  in  order  to  expel  the  adhering  tar,  then  aissolved,  re- 
crystalliz^,  and  decomposed  by  oil  of  vitnol.  Pure  acetic  acid  is  thus  obtained, 
which  is  then  dilated  with  water  to  the  various  degrees  of  strength  required  in  com- 
merce (p.  567). 

When  the  acetous  liquor  has  been  neutralized  by  the  lime,  it  is  concentrated  by 
distillation,  whereby  a  spirituous  liquid  is  obtained,  which  is  termed  Pyroxylic  SptrU, 
and  has  a  close  analogy  to  alcohol  in  its  characters^  In  this  state  it  is,  however,  a 
mixture  of  a  variety  of  bodies ;  some  of  these,  as  aldehyd  and  acetone,  have  beei^ 
already  noticed,  and  the  others  will  now  be  described.  Mr.  Scan  Ian  first  reco^sed 
the  various  constituents  of  the  impure  pyroxylic  spirit,  and  their  history  was  accu- 
rately investigated  by  Dumas  and  Peligot,  by  Lowig  and  by  myself. 

The  impure  pyroxylic  spirit  having  been  deprived  of  water  by  repeated  rectificar 
tions  over  lime,  as  much  chloride  of  calcium  as  it  can  dissolve  is  to  be  added  to  it,  and 
the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days.  Being  then  distilled  in  a  water-bath, 
the  body  to  which  the  name  of  pyroxylic  spirit  is  specially  applied  remains  in  the 
retort,  combined  with  the  chloride  of  calcium,  while  there  distus  over  a  mixture  of 
two  liquids.  XyUl  and  Mesit^  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  frequent  rectifi- 
cation, as  tneir  boiling  points  differ.  Besides  these  three  bodies,  there  exist  in  the 
rough  liquor  an  oil,  Methol,  and  a  solid  substance,  discovered  by  Mr.  Scanlan,  and 
termed  Eblanine. 

This  last  body  remains  behind  when  the  spirit  is  rectified  over  lime,  from  which 
It  is  separated  by  adding  muriatic  acid,  and  being  then  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  it 
crystallizes  on  cooling;  it  forms  deep  orange-bellow  needles;  it  fbses  at  350^.  and 
volatilizes  in  a  current  of  air  or  of  vapour,  but  is  decomposed  if  heated  by  itself;  it 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  volatile  oils ;  sulphnric  acid  col- 
ours  it  indigo  blue;  its  formula  is  C2tH904.    No  comMnations  of  it  are  known. 

The  Methol  contains  no  oxygen,  its  formula  being  C4HS.  It  boils  at  350°,  and 
possesses  the  general  characters  of  an  essential  oil. 

XylU  resembles  alcohol  closely  in  its  properties.  Its  odour  is  agreeable  and  ethe- 
real; its  specific  gravity,  0*816;  it  boils  at  143°;  with  acids  it  produces  ethereal 
compounds,  which  have  not  been  closely  examined;  its  formula  appears  to  be 
C12H12O5. 

MesU  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  been  as  vet  obtained  pure;  in  its 
properties  it  closely  resembles  xylit,  but  has  a  nigher  boilmg  point;  its  formula  has 
Deen  stated  to  be  C;«Hs02.  I  shall  have,  on  another  occasion,  to  notice  tne  probable 
constitutionof  these  bodies.  * 

The  proper  Pyroxylic  Spirit  is  obtained  pure  from  its  combination  with  chloride 
of  calcium  by  the  addition  of  water  and  distillation ;  by  rectification  in  a  water- 
bath  with  dry  lime  it  is  freed  from  water.  When  quite  pure,  it  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  of  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell;  it  bums  with  a  name  still  less  luminous  than 
that  of  spirit  of  wine ;  its  specific  gravity  is  0'7U8 ;  it  boils  at  140« ;  its  formula  is 
C2H4O2;  the  specific  |;ravity  of  its  vapour  is  1-1105;  in  its  action  upon  other  bodies, 
this  substance  ranges  itself  completely  with  wine-alcohol,  and  it  is  hence  frequently 
termed  Methylic  Jdcohol^  from  the  Greek  words  lu&v  and  vXri.  In  the  history  of  its 
combinations,  it  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  fix  attention  on  those  points  which 
are  more  specially  characteristic  of  it,  its  series  being  in  many  respects  more  com- 
plete than  that  of  ordinary  alcohol. 

Pjrroxylic  spirit  combines  with  bases  and  with  salts  to  form  compounds  similar  to 
the  alcoates.  It  is  decomposed  bv  the  chlorides  of  zinc  and  alcohol,  by  the  fluorides 
of  silicon  and  boron;  metnylic  etner  is  evolved,  the  reactions  being  precisely  as  In 
the  case  of  ordinary  alcohol. 

When  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  methylic  alcohol  produces  an  ether,  an  or> 
^ic  acid,  and  a  heavy  oil,  precisely  similar  to  those  formed  by  spirit  of  wine. 
But  the  reaction  is  much  more  distinct;  all  the  products  remain  properly  in  the  se- 
ries of  the  methylic  alcohol,  no  gas  equivalent  to  olefiant  gas  being  evolved. 
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The  MtOvifiic  Bihar  is,  at  oitUnary  temperatores  and  pressiiTes,  a  oolonrlesa  g»i| 
of  an  ethereal  odour ;  it  bums  with  a  blue  flame.  Water  absorbs  thirtj-seven  times 
its  volume  of  it;  its  formula  is  CzHsO.;  it  hence  is  isomeric  with  wine-alcohol, 
with  the  vapour  of  which  it  has  the  same  specific  gravityi  =1601*5,  but  its  atomic 
weight  is  onhr  one  half  that  of  alcohol ;  it  combines  directly  with  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid,  forming  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  and  with  the  other  acids  to  form  compoimd 
ethers.  For  the  same  reasons  as  have  been  fully  discussed  under  the  head  of  wine- 
alcohol,  it  is  assumed  to  be  an  oxide  of  a  compound  radical,  Metkflf  CtHs  or  Me^ 
and  the  formula  of  the  pyiozylic  spirit  is  therefore  Me.O.+Aq. 

The  SiUfhamdhyUe  Add  is  formed  precisely  as  the  sulphovinic  acid^  which  il 
closely  resembles  in  properties,  except  that  it  may  be  obtained  crystallized  in  white 
needles  by  cautions  evaporation  of  its  solution.  Its  formula  is  Me.O. .  S.Qa-f-S.O». 
H.O. ;  its  salts  are  generally  more  permanent,  and  crystallize  more  easily  than  the 
sulphovinates. 

Sulphaie  of  Methyl. — Me.O.+S.Os.  This  substance  passes  over  as  a  heavy  oil 
when  one  part  of  pvroxylic  spirit  is  distilled  with  five  or  six  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  is  formed  also  by  the  direct  union  of  roethylic  ether  and  dry  sulphuric  acid.  U 
has  a  strong  garlic  odour;  its  specific  gravity  is  1*324;  it  boils  at  3^o.  By  boiling 
water  or  strong  bases,  it  is  immediately  removed  into  its  constituents.  With  dxy 
ammonia  it  forms  a  white  crystalline  mass,  Suiphameikylan,  which  consists  of  Me 
C.S.Oj-fS.OjAd. 

Chlarieie  of  Methyl,  CaHsCL  or  Me.Cl.,  is  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of  common 
salt,  pjHPOxylic  spirit,  and  oil  of  vitriol.  A  permanent  gas  is  evolved,  which  may  b* 
collected  over  water,  which  absorbs  but  twice  its  v^ume  of  it;  it  bums  with  a 
gi^eenish-white  flame. 

Iodide  ofMetkfi,  C2H9I.  or  Me.L,  is  prepared  l^  distilling  a  mixture  of  phospho- 
rus, iodine,  and  pvroxylic  spirit  On  the  addition  of  water  to  the  distilled  liqacM; 
the  iodide  of  methyl  separates  as  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  2-237;  it  boils  ai 
about  113^. 

Fluoride  of  M^l,  CaEUF.  or  Me.F.,  is  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of  sulphate 
of  methyl  and  fluoride  of  potassium,  and  collecting  the  fas  evolved  over  water,  b 
is  colourless,  and  bums  with  a  whitish  flame,  evolving  mmes  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Metkylene-mercapUtn,  &Upkmtl  of  MetkyL-^These  bodies  are  prepared  precise^ 
as  the  corresponding  substances  in  the  series  of  ordinary  alcohol. 

yUrate  of  Metkvl,  Me.O. .  N.Oe,  is  prepared  by  distilling  nitrate  of  potash,  pyrox- 
yUc  spirit,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  mixed  together  in  a  capacious  retorL  The  leceiven 
are  to  be  carefullv  cooled,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied  to  the  retort  to  commence  the 
reaction,  which  then  continues  to  the  end  without  any  farther  external  heat  The 
product,  when  purified  by  redistillation  over  some  oxide  of  lead,  is  a  colourless  li- 
quid, neutral,  of  an  ethereal  odour;  it  bums  with  a  yellow  flame ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  1*162 ; 
it  boils  at  151  <>.  If  a  drop  of  it  be  heated  to  300o,  it  explodes,  and  this  takes  place 
much  more  easilv  if  there  be  a  quantity;  hence  its  distillation  must  be  very  caa« 
tiously  conductea. 

Carbomethyhe  Add  is  formed  by  passing  a  stream  of  dnr  carbonic  acid  into  a  so- 
lution of  barytes  in  pvroxylic  spirit  Carbomethylate  of  barytes  forms  in  minute 
plates,  which  are  insoluble  in  spirit,  but  dissolve  easily  in  water.  This  salt  rapidly 
decomposes  into  carbonate  of  barytes,  free  carbonic  acid,  and  methylic  alcoh<^ 
With  chlorocarbonic  acid  and  sulphuret  of  carbon,  the  pyroxylic  spirit  gives  com- 
pounds precisely  similar  to  those  already  described  in  the  series  of  ordinary  alcohol. 

Or4Uate  of  Methyl^  Me.O. .  GsOs,  is  best  formed  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  oxalic  acid,  pvroxylic  spirit,  and  oil  of  vitriol.  The  product  crystallizes  in 
large  rhombic  plates ;  it  fuses  at  124",  and  boils  at  31 2^ ;  it  dissolves  easily  in  water 
and  alcohol.  With  water  of  ammonia  it  produces  oxamid  and  methylic  alcohol ; 
with  dry  ammonia  it  forms  a  ciystalline  body,  Me.O. .  C20s+CtOBAd.,  OacamOki^am. 

AjoeUUe  of  JWc/Ay?.— Me.O. .  Ac.Os.  Formed  by  distilling  together  oil  of  vitriol, 
pvroxylic  spirit,  and  acetate  of  soda.  It  forms  a  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at 
ld6<' ;  its  specific  gravity  is  0*919.  The  substance  known  as  jifesil  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  compound  of  methylic  alcohol  and  aldehyd,  CiHsO.-j-CiHsO.,  and  tha 
xylit  is  probably  a  mixture  of  that  body  with  the  acetate  of  methyl. 

The  combinations  of  methylic  ether  with  the  other  acids  resemble  so  closely 
those  of  vinic  ether  that  they  need  not  be  specially  described. 

Products  of  tht  Oxidation  of  Pyroxylic  Spirit* 

If  pyroxylic  spirit  be  distilled  with  chromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  u 
Is  totally  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  If  black  oxide  of  mannnese 
be  used,  and,  after  the  first  violent  efiervescence  has  ceased,  a  g^tle  heat  he  a|K 
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pUedi  a  liquid  disUls  over,  which,  when  completelj  pure,  has  the  Ibrmnla  C«Hi04  ] 
U  boils  at  104° ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  0-^5;  it  is  termed  MetkyUU, 

If  pyroxylic  spirit  be  brought  into  contact  with  oxygen  by  means  of  spongy  plati- 
num, as  described  fbi  ordinary  alcohol  in  p.  554,  hydrogen  is  removed  and  oxygen 
absorbed  in  equivalent  proportion,  and  the  methylic  alcohol  is  totally  converted  into 
hydratcd  Fonnic  Add,  CCH4O2  and  20.  giving  2H.0.  and  C2Hi04.  In  this  reac- 
tion there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  intermediate  state  equivalent  to  that  of  aldehyd, 
which  body  appears  to  be  without  a  representative  in  the  pyroxylic  series,  at  least, 
except  in  combination.  For  practical  purposes,  this  mode  of  preparing  formic  acid 
is  not  had  recourse  to,  as  it  may  be  denved  more  easily  from  the  oxidation  of  most 
oxganic  bodies. 

The  fonnic  acid  derives  its  name  from  existing  in  a  very  concentrated  form  in 
the  common  ant  (formica  luia),  and  produces  the  pain  of  their  sting  on  being  in- 
jected into  the  puncture  which  the  animal  makes  ^  it  was  formerly  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling the  ants  with  a  little  water}  but  the  j^rocess  of  Dobereiner  is  now  generallv 
followed.  It  consists  in  mixing  one  part  of  starch,  or  sugar,  or  tartaric  acid,  with 
lour  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  four  of  water,  and  four  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Con- 
siderable effervescence  occurs,  owing  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid.  When  this  is 
over,  the  mixture  is  to  be  distilled  until  four  am  a  half  pans  have  passed  over ; 
this  acid  liquor  is  to  be  neutndized  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  formiate  of  soda 
crystallized  by  evaporation  and  cooling.  From  this  salt  the  formic  acid  may  be  ob- 
tained in  any  required  degree  of  coneentration.  by  distillation  with  oil  of  vitriol,  in 
precisely  the  mannes  described  for  acetic  acid  (p.  556). 

If  sugar,  or  starch,  or  barley  be  simply  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until  it 
becomes  brown,  a  certain  quantity  of  (ormic  acid  is  produced,  along  with  ulmine  and 
ulmic  acid.  The  generation  of  this  acid  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  prus- 
tic  acid,  <^chloralt  and  of  hydrated  oxalic  acid,  has  been  already  noticed. 

Pure  hydrated  fonnic  acid  is  a  limpid  colourless  liquid,  which  fumes  slightly  in 
the  air;  its  odour  is  intensely  pungent;  when  cooled  below  32°,  it  crystallizes  in 
brilliant  plates ;  it  boils  at  212° ;  its  specific  gravity  is  1-235.  In  this  most  concen- 
trated form  it  is  an  absolute  caustic  if  applied  to  the  skin,  producing  a  sore  very 
cUfficttlt  to  heal ;  its  formula  is  CsH.Os+H.O.,  and,  like  acetic  acid,  it  is  supposed 
to  contain  a  radical,  Fttrmyl,  CsH.  or  Fo.,  and  its  rational  formula  to  be  F0.O3+H. 
O.  Combining  with  water,  it  forms  at  least  one  other  definite  hydrate,  the  formula 
of  which  is  Fo.Oi-+-2H.O. 

The  resemblance  of  formic  acid  to  acetic  acid  is  very  close,  but  they  are  at  once 
distinguished  by  their  behaviour  to  certain  reagents.  When  heated  with  an  excess 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  decomposed,  with  lively  enervescence,  into  water  and  carbonic 
oxide  (CsH.Oa=CsOs  and  H.O.).  If  a  solution  of  formiate  be  mixed  with  a  cold  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  formiate  of  silver  falls, 
which,  when  heated,  is  totally  decomposed  into  metallic  silVer,  water,  and  carbonic 
acid,  C2H.Os-HAg.O.  giving  2C.08  with  H.O.  and  Ag.  If  formic  acid  be  digested 
on  red  oxide  of  mercury,  carbonic  acid  is  given  off,  and  a  sparingly  soluble  crystal- 
line formiate  of  the  black  oxide  of  mercury  is  produced :  this,  when  boiled,  is  total- 
ly decomposed,  metallic  mercury  separating,  and  carbonic  acid  and  water  being 
evolved. 

The  alkaline  formiates  are  soluble  and  crystallizable ;  that  of  ammonia  crystal- 
lizes in  right  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt  at  250°,  and  sublime  without  alteration. 
If  its  vapour  be  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  it  is  totally  converted  into 
prussic  acid  and  water,  C2H.Os-l-N.H4O.  giving  C2N.H.  and  4H.0. 

FormiaU  of  Soda  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  which  have  the  formula  Na.O. . 
Fo.C^-f  2  Aq.  When  heated,  it  undergoes  aqueous  fusion,  and  by  a  higher  tempera- 
ture is  decomposed.  A  solution  of  this  salt^  when  boiled  with  the  salts  of  silver, 
mercury,  gold,  palladium,  or  platinum,  precipitates  the  metal,  and  is  hence  useful  ii 
analysis. 

PtirmiaU  of  Barytas, — 6a.O. .  Fo.Os.  It  is  obtained  in  ]bx^ 
rhombic  prisms,  as  in  the  figure,  where  u,  y  are  primary,  and  t  a 
secondary  plane,  which  have  a  bitter  taste,  ana  are  not  altered 
by  the  aif.    It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

F\)rmiale  ofUbme  is  easily  produced  bv  nentraUziug  lime  with 
dilute  formic  acid;  it  is  eoually  soluble  m  cold  and  in  hot  water, 
so  that  it  is  only  obtained  crystallized  by  slow  evaporation ;  it 
dissolves  in  ten  parts  of  cold  water;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

F\fnniale  of  Lead. — Pb.O. .  Fo.Os.    If  formic  acid  be  added  to  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  this  salt  separates  after  a  short  time  in  stellated  gromw 
of  bcilUant  needles,  which  are  ainhydroQS,  and  require  forty  parts  of  water  fcr  som- 
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tion ;  it  is  totally  insolable  in  alcohol  By  the  formatioti  of  this  salt,  the  fotwic 
hcid  is  leadily  distingaished  from  the  acetic  acid,  and  the  two,  if  present  togetfaerp 
mav  be  thus  separated. 

Ii\n7niaU  of  Copper  ciystallizes  in  large  rhomboidal  prisms,  as  i& 
the  figure,  where  t,  v,  u  are  primaiy,  and  m  a  secondary  plaae^ 
which  are  very  regular,  transparent,  and  of  a  fine,  clear  blue  colour. 
It  effloresces  in  dry  air. 

The  FbrmiaUs  of  Mircwry, — That  of  the  red  oxide  is  veir  soluble; 
it  can  only  exist  at  ordinary  temperatures:  by  a  vexy  gemie  heat  it 
changes  into  the  formiate  of  the  olack  oxide,  and  this,  when  boiled, 
sires  metallic  mercur>r,  as  already  described  among  the  tests  fat 
formic  acid.  The  formiate  of  the  black"  oxide  may  al^  be  prepared 
by  mixing  solutions  of  formiate  of  soda  and  of  subnitrate  of  mercury;  it  separates 
in  small  pearly  plates  of  four  and  six  sides,  which  may  be  dried  between  folds  c^ 
blotting  paper,  and  hare  a  fine  silky  lustre. 

Chl^ides  and  Iodides  of  Formyl. — When,  under  the  influence  of  powerful  reagents^ 
the  constitution  of  the  compounds  of  acetrl  or  elayl  is  broken  up,  a  series  of  bodies 
is  generally  produced ,  which  are  supposed  to  contain  as  their  raoical  fonnrl.  Thns^ 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  chloride  of  elayl,  a  heary  oily  liquid  is  formed,  Ct 
H.Cli  or  Fo.Cls)  Biddoride  of  Formyl;  and  by  acting  on  chloral  by  caustic  potash, 
formic  acid  isproduced,  and  a  heary  oily  liquid,  which  is  termed  Chloroform^  and 
consists  of  CsEuCla  or  Fo.Cls,  being  PerdUoride  of  flormyL  This,  which  is  the  most 
interesting  of  these  bodies,  is  easily  prepared  by  distilling  alcohol,  acetone,  or  pj- 
roxylic  spirit  with  chloride  of  lime ;  it  is  colourless,  of  an  agreeable  ethereal  odour; 
its  specinc  grarity  is  1*480;  it  boils  at  141°;  the  specific  grarity  of  its  rapoor  is 
4*1  Id;  wiUi  an  excess  of  chlorine  it  gires  bichloride  of  carbon. 

Periodide  of  Formyl.  Iodoform^  Fo.Is,  is  produced  by  adding  caustic  potash  to  a 
solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol  until  it  is  completely  decolorized,  but  aroiding  an  ex- 
cess of  alkali;  on  then  eraporating,  the  iodoform  is  deposited  in  brilliant  gold<M)I- 
oured  plates ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  rexy  soluble  m  alcohol  and  ether:  it  vola- 
tilizes at  218° ;  with  potash  it  gires  iodide  of  potassium  and  formiate  ox  potash. 
There  exist  also  bromides,  cyanides,  and  sulphurets  of  fonnyl,  which  do  not  reqxiire 
notice. 

By  acting  on  the  methylic  ether  and  on  the  chloride  of  methyl  with  chlorine, 
Regnault  obtained  two  series  of  bodies,  which  follow  precisely  the  same  principles 
of  (Constitution  as  hare  been  described  inlly  when  speaking  of  wine-alcohol  (p.  565). 
Malaguti  also  obtained,  from  the  oxalate  and  acetate  of  methyl,  bodies  similar  to 
those  generated  by  chlorine  with  the  ordinary  oxalic  and  acetic  ethers,  and  henoe 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  all  the  conclusions  there  drawn  respecting  the  nature 
of  these  bodies,  and  the  theory  of  the  chlorine  radicals,  may  be  applied  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  bodies  derirea  from  the  methylic  alcohol  also. 

"Products  of  the  Distillation  of  Coal, 

The  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  in  close  vessels  possess 
a  remarkable  analogy  to  those  that  have  been  now  described,  and, 
indeed,  in  many  instances,  are  identical  with  them.  Thus  the  gas- 
eous products  are  marsh  gas,  olefiant  gas,  and  carbonic  acid.  The 
liquid  products  consist  of  various  bodies  closely  analogous  to  pe- 
troleum, and  the  solids  consist  of  napthaline  and  paraffine.  The 
relative  proportions  of  these  products  vary  with  the  temperature. 
The  lower  the  heat  employed,  the  less  gas,  and  the  more  solids 
and  liquids  are  produced ;  the  higher  the  temperature,  the  greater 
is  the  quantity  of  carburetted  hydrogen  ;  but,  for  the  purposes  to 
which  the  practical  process  is  applied,  the  temperature  must  not 
be  raised  too  high,  for  then  the  gas  evolved  would  be  mostly  marsh 
gas  and  pure  hydrogen,  which  possess  little  illuminating  power, 
while  a  great  deal  of  illuminating  power  may  be  derived  from  the 
vapours  of  some  highly  volatile  liquid  products.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  coal  gas  for  the  purpose  of  illumination,  the  object  is,  there- 
fore, to  maintain  a  temperature  too  high  for  the  production  of  much 
napthaline  or  paraffine,  but  not  high  enough  to  produce  hydrogen 
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or  marsh  gas,  and  thus  obtain  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  a 
gaseous  product  of  olefiant  gas  and  vapours  of  liquid  carbohydro- 
gens. 

From  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  wood,  coal  always  con- 
tains a  certain,  though  small  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  hence  ammo- 
nia is  evolved  in  its  distillation.  The  gets  liquar  so  obtained  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  manufacture  of  sal  ammoniac.  From  the  sul- 
phates existing  in  the  plants,  or  in  water  which  has  filtered  through 
the  bed  of  coal,  or  from'  iron  pyrites,  which  is  generally  associated 
abundantly  with  the  rocks  of  the  coal  formation  (p.  363),  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphur  always  exists  in  coal,  which  is  evolved  during 
the  distillation  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  requires  to  be  care- 
fully separated  from  the  other  gases,  which  is  effected  by  washing 
them  with  the  milk  of  lime,  which  absorbs  also  the  carbonic  acid. 
The  apparatus  used  for  making  coal  gas  does  not  differ  in  principle, 
although  very  much  in  arrangement,  from  that  figured  in  p.  642. 
The  ammoniacal  liquor  and  the  tar  are  collected  in  the  tubs,  and 
the  gas,  in  place  of  being  burned  at  the  orifice  of  the  tube  «,  is  con- 
ducted to  the  purifiers,  and  thence  to  the  gasometers  for  use« 

Most  of  the  substances  produced  in  this  process  nave  been  already  noticed.  It 
only  remains  now  to  desciibei  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  properties  of  such  others  as 
are  important. 

OfNapthaline  and  its  DerivaHves. — This  substance  is  a  very  usual  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  organic  substances  by  heat;  it  is  obtained  abundantly  by  rectiiVing 
coal-gas  tar;  it  crystallizes  in  white  silvery  plates ;  its  specific  gravity  is  1048;  it 
mtilts  at  136^,  and  boils  at  413®,  but  sublimes  rapidly  at  much  lower  temperatures ; 
it  bums  with  a  strong  smoky  flame ;  its  smell  is  powerful  and  very  peculiar ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  abundantly  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  oils;  its  formula  is 
CjoH^;  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  is  4488.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  compounds  to  which  it  gives  rise.  When  digested  with  nitric  acid,  it  forms  two 
combinations ;  the  first,  NUronapthalidt  crystallizes  in  sulphur-yellow  prisms ;  its 
formula  is  C20H7 .  N.O4 :  the  second,  Nitronaphdehjyd^  is  a  wnite  crystalline  powder, 
having  the  formula  C10H3.  N.O4.  Both  these  bodies  are  insoluble  in  w^ter,  but  dis- 
solve easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  from  which  solutions  they  crystallize  on  cooling. 
When  nitronapthalid  is  distilled  with  lime,  a  substance  ^  obtained  which  resem- 
bles eblanine  (p.  643)  in  properties,  but  consists  of  CsoHtO.  Laurent  termed  it 
Oxide  of  Navtkalese, 

Chlorine  rorms  with  napthaline  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  which  has  the  formula  CnHs 
CI2.  It  gradually  evolves  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  deposites  a  crystalline  substance. 
This  change  is  enected  immediately  by  heat  or  b^  a  oase.  This  solid  body  is  term- 
ed Chlomapthdid  s  it  consists  of  C9oHtC1.  If  this  be  melted  and  submitted  to  the 
continued  action  of  chlorine,  hydrogen  is  removed  and  a  crystalline  solid  form^, 
CManuiptAdekyd,  C  oH4Cla.  By  acting  on  napthaline  with  an  excess  of  chlorine, 
and  distilling  the  product,  a  solid  substance  is  obtained,  which  crystallizes  in  laige 
prisms,  and  has  the  formula  CaoHcClz.  All  of  these  bodies  are  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

When  these  chlorine  compounds  are  boiled  in  nitric  acid,  a  series  of  substances 
are  obtained  containing  chlorine  and  oxygen.  Thus  from  CzoH^lt  is  formed  Cm 
Hs.  OsCia,  which  is  a  brilliant  yellow  crystalline  matter,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
melting  at  206^.  By  farther  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  the  ChbronaptJuUic  Acid  is 
formed,  the  formula  of  which  is  CaoHs .  OeCIf.  This  body  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  in  ether,  and  crystalUzes,  on  cooling,  in  short,  brilliant  yellow  prisms;  it 
melts  at  400^,  and  may  be  sublimed  unchanged.  With  bases  it  forms  well-charac- 
terized salts,  which  are  orange  or  red-coloured ;  those  of  the  alkalies  and  earths  are 
soluble  and  crystallizable ;'  those  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble  in  water.  In 
this  process  there  is  also  formed  a  substance  which  does  not  contain  chlorine ;  it  re- 
sembles closely  benzoic  acid ;  it  is  termed  NaplAaUc  Add^  but  its  composition  is  not 
yet  decided ;  another  product  noticed  by  Marignac  is  an  acid  possessing  the  remark- 
able constitution  of  C.Cl. .  N.O4.  i 

The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  napthaline  varies,  as  the  acid  is  hydrated  or  an* 
hydrous.    In  the  latter  case,  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved  and  a  series  of  products 
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formed,  trhieh  have  beea  described  hy  Berzelitts  as  fbllovs:  SulphmapiJkaiane^  On 
Us.  S.Oi,  crystallizes  in  while  plates,  ^liich  melt  below 212o  to  a  colourless  liquid: 
SulpfumaptkaUdf  Cs4Hu> .  S.Oa,  is  a  snow-white  powder,  which  may  be  separated 
firom  the  former  by  means  of  its  insolubility  in  cold  alcohol.    In  addition  to  these 
bodies  there  are  formed  two  acids,  the  Sulpkonapthalic  and  the  SulpkonapiAic  ;  ttejr 
are  isolated  by  taking  advantage  of  the  insolubility  of  the  barytes  salt  of  tne  latter  in 
cold  alcohol,  and  then,  by  decomposing  the  barytes  salts  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
these  organic  acids  may  be  obtained  crystallized.    The  ^uiphanapUuc  Acid  forms 
soft  crystalline  scales,  of  a  soapy  feel,  lilre  talc,  which  taste  bitter  and  sour.    Its  for- 
mula is  Cz2H9 .  S40i2-{-d  Aq. ;  it  combines  with  two  atoms  of  fixed  base.     The  Sttl^ 
fiumapUudic  Acid  forms  a  ham  crystalline  mass,  which  is  acid  and  bitter,  inodorovis» 
fusible  below  212° ;  it  is  very  deliquescent;  its  formula  is  CaoHs .  S2O5.    The  salts 
of  Uiese  acids  are  all  soluble  in  water.    There  is  still  another  acid  product,  termed 
by  Berzelius  Sulpkoglucic  Add,  the  constitution  of  which  is  not  known. 

Notwithstanding  mat  few  subjects  have  been  so  often  investigated  as  the  faistory 
of  napthaline  and  its  derivatives,  there  are  few  bodies  whose  theory  is  more  obseone. 
I1  would  appear  that  all  its  hydrogen,  or  at  least  six  atoms  of  it,  is  capable  of  le- 
placement  by  chlorine  or  nitrous  acid,  and  there  does  not  exist  any  distinct  charac- 
ter by  which  the  existence  of  a  compound  radical,  either  primitive  or  derived,  as  a 
basis  of  these  combinations,  could  with  reason  be  assumed.  The  hypothesis  of 
Marignac  is,  that  napthaline  itself  is  a  compound  of  two  carbohydrogens,  CieHH- 
C4U4,  by  the  diverse  action  of  reagents  upon  which  the  various  bodies  may  be  de- 
rived; but  this  idea  does  not  afford  sufficient  advantages  to  justify  its  adoption. 

J^aranaptJutUne. — This  substance  is  associated  with  napthaline  in  the  gas-tar,  and 
is  isomeric  with  it,  its  formula  being  CaoHs ;  it  differs  in  its  fusing  and  boiling  points^ 
which  are  very  much  higher ;  it  may  be  distilled  unaltered ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water, 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  but  copiously  so  in  oil  of  turpentine ;  its 
relations  to  other  bodies  are  not  well  known ;  with  nitric  acid  it  produces  a  colour* 
less  crystalline  body,  having  the  formula  CiftH402.  I 

The  liquid  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  have  been  as  yet  studied  only  bj  I 

Laurent,  of  the  most  interesting  of  whose  results,  as  yet,  but  the  general  nature  has  | 

been  published.  This  liauid,  which  Is  properly  termed  Gas-naptkn,  contains  a  crys- 
talline solid,  which  volatilizes  without  decomposition,  and  acts  as  an  acid;  its  for^ 
mula  is  CixUsO.+Aq.  Its  discoverer  considers  it  as  a  hydrated  oxide  of  a  com- 
pound radical,  which  he  terms  Pheivyl;  it  combines  with  potash  and  barytes,  forming 
crystalline  compounds.  With  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  Sulpkophenic  And,  C12H&O. . 
S.Oa+S.09 .  H.O.,  which  forms  salts  resembling  the  sulphovinates ;  with  chlorine  it 
forms,  first,  Chiorophenesic  Add,  CiaHs  .  ClgO.-l-Aq.,  which  crystallizes  in  rhombo- 
hedrons,  and  possesses  a  very  nauseous  odour;  and  afterward  Chhrophenic  Add^ 
the  formula  of  which  is  CnHj .  ClsO.+Aq. 

With  nitric  acid,  the  hydrated  oxide  of  phenyl  produces,  first,  NUrophenesic  Add, 
CisH3(N20g)0.+Aq.,  and  by  continuing  the  action,  the  Nilropkenic  Add,  CttHi 
(NaOiOO.-l-Aq.,  which  is  the  Picric  Add  described  p.  618,  as  formed  from  indigo 
and  salicinQ.  This  phenyl  series  appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  final  result  of  the  ox- 
idation of  a  great  number  of  organic  Dodies.  As  yet,  our  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties of  these  bodies  is  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  justify  any  discussion  of  their  na- 
ture, but  the  connexion  with  the  bodies  derived  from  indigo  is  exceedingly  remark- 
able. If  we  consider  the  radical  as  C12H6,  then  amilene  is  Amidide  of  Phenyl^  and 
all  the  characters  of  its  salts  are  easily  explained.  The  substance  termed  by  Lao- 
rent  aOoraJUbtne,  Ci2H8Ci2,  is  probably  Ci2HsCl.+H.Cl. 

In  preparing  olefiant  gas  for  the  purposes  of  illumination,  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  resin,  a  number  of  substances,  some  solid,  others  liquid,  are  producedj 
which  have  been  examined  by  Pelletier  and  Walter.  Those  not  already  described 
are  as  follows:  Heiisteren,  a  white  crystalline  solid,  which  melts  at  152®  and  boils  at 
617®.  In  its  properties  it  resembles  napthaline ;  its  formula  is  CsHm.  ReUnd  is 
a  colourless  liquid,  tasteless  and  inodorous;  specific  gravity  r=0^;  it  boils  at  460°; 
its  formula  is  CsHi ,  being  isomeric  with  benzin ;  the  snecific  gravity  of  its  vapotir 
is  7*35.  Retinaptka  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  odour;  its  specific  gravi- 
ty is  0-86;  it  boils  at  226®;  its  formula  is  CmHs.  Retinyl,  also  a  liquid,  boils  at 
JOO®;  it  consists  ofCisHia,  being  polymeric  with  mesitylene. 

When  the  gas  obtained  by  the  aestructive  distUladon  of  oil  is  strongly  compress- 
ed, a  liquid  separates,  which  was  found  by  Faraday  to  contain  three  distinct  sub- 
stances. Of  these  the  most  abundant  was  the  benzin  described  already  (page  571), 
as  produced  in  the  decomposition  of  benzoic  acid.  Of  the  others,  one  is  known  as 
Faraia^s  Quadriatrburel  of  Hydrogen ;  it  is  also  formed  abundantly  in  tbe  distillatioa 
of  caoutchouc;  its  specific  gravity  is  0*627;  it  boils  below  39^;  it  comlunes  with 
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eUorine,  forming  a  heavy  oil :  it  is  isomeric  with  olefiant  sas,  its  formula  beingC4 
H4,  and  the  specific  gravity  or  its  vapour  is  double  that  of  the  gas,  being  1-963.  The 
third  liquid  boils  at  183''.  Its  formula  is  probably  C8H4,  being  isomeric  with  mesit- 
ylene  and  retinyl. 

During  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  tar  produced 
from  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  Reichenbach  described  a 
number  of  bodies,  of  which  one,  Kreosotty  has  become  of  much  in- 
terest, from  its  remarkable  properties,  but  the  others  are  still  very 
little  known.  For  the  preparation  of  kreosote^  the  tar  is  rectified  by 
successive  distillations,  until  the  oil  which  passes  over  becomes 
heavier  than  water,  and  then  digested  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  which  dissolves  the  kreosote ;  when  this  liquor  is  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  becomes  brown,  and  being  then  neutralized  by  an  acid^ 
the  kreosote  separates.  This  process,  of  solution  in  an  alkaline 
liquor  and  precipitation  by  an  acid,  is  to  be  repeated  until  the  solu* 
tion  is  no  longer  browned  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  the  kreosote  is 
then  pure.  It  is  an  oily,  colourless  liquid,  with  a  penetrating  odour 
of  smoke ;  its  taste  is  sharp  and  burning ;  its  specific  grravity  k 
1'037  ;  it  boils  at  400° ;  it  burns  with  a  strong  smoky  flame  ;  with 
water  it  unites  in  two  ways :  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  1*25  of 
kreosote,  and  100  parts  of  kreosote  take  up  ten  of  water  j  the  solu* 
tion  is  quite  neutral ;  kreosote  mixes  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  acetic 
acid  in  all  proportions.  It  unites  with  alkalies  and  with  acids,  but 
without  appearing  to  form  any  definite  compounds,  and  it  is  not  cer* 
tain  that  it  has  ever  been  obtained  really  pure.  The  formula  as- 
signed to  it  is  G,4H902. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  kreosote  is,  that  it  coagulates 
albumen  and  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  these  bodies  are 
then  no  longer  susceptible  of  putrefaction,  Fibrine,  or  muscular 
flesh,  immersed  in  a  solution  of  kreosote  for  some  minutes,  has  no 
tendency  to  putrefy  even  if  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  after- 
ward i  from  this  is  its  name  derived  (xP^^  ocj^o)).  Kreosote  is  the 
antiseptic  principle  in  pyroligneous  acid,  and  in  turf  or  wood  smoke. 
If  placed  on  the  tongue,  it  makes  a  white  mark,  with  violent  pain. 

Its  use  as  a  caustic  remedy  for  toothache  is  well  known. 

Kapnomar  accompanies  kreosote  in  tar;  it  is  a  colourless  liquid ;  it  smells  Ifke 
ram ;  with  oil  of  vitriol  it  forms  a  purple  solution ;  it  boils  at  360<>.  Picamar  is 
also  liquid;  it  boils  at  518® ;  it  combines  with  bases.  Cedriret  crystallizes  in  fine  red 
aeedles,  insoluble  in  all  liquids  except  oil  of  vitriol  and  kreosote,  the  former  pro- 
ducing a  blue,  and  the  latter  a  purple  solution.  P^Uf/ikal  forms  a  dark  blue  solid 
mass,  which,  when  rubbed,  assumes  a  golden  lustre;  it  contains  nitrogen;  it  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  dissolves  in  acids,  and  is  thrown  down  again  by  alkalies. 
With  metallic  salts,  its  solution  gives  blue  precipitates,  which  may  be  attached  by 
mordants  upon  woollen  and  cotton  cloths.  The  constimtion  of  these  bodies  has  not 
been  examined. 

By  the  action  of  reagents  on  the  coal-gas  naptha,  Runge  obtained  a  series  of  bod- 
ies, a  re-examination  of  which  would  be  of  the  highest  interest  to  science ;  they  an 
U^uid,  and  appear  to  possess  strong  alkaline  properties,  and  generate  salts,  which 
with  one  (Cyanol)  are  of  a  rich  blue  colour.  They  belong  apparently  to  the  samo 
class  of  bodies  as  anilene. 

By  the  destructive  distillation  of  animal  substances,  a  series  of  oily  bodies  is  ce»- 
erated,  of  a  strong  odour  {Animal  OUofDippd^  (hi  of  Harish(fm),  which  is  descnbed 
by  Unverdorben  as  a  mixture  of  several  bodies,  to  which  he  has  ^ven  names;  bat, 
as  we  possess  no  accurate  knowledge  whatsoever  of  their  properues,  I  do  not  think 
it  necessaiy  to  give  his  account  of  their  preparation. 

4N 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OF  THE  CHBMICAL  PHENOMENA  OF  VEGETATION. 

In  the  seed  of  a  plant,  the  germe  of  the  future  individual  is  associated 
with  one  or  more  organs,  termed  cotyledons,  which  contain,  io  geoeraJ, 
starch  and  some  form  of  azotized  matter,  as  albumen,  gluten,  or  legu* 
mine,  which  substances  are  so  disposed  in  order  to  supply  the  nutriment 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  embryo,  until  its  organs  are  fitted 
lor  the  collection  ot  nutriment  from  external  sources. 

The  first  act  of  growth  in  the  seed  is  termed  gemanationf  and  Is 
accompanied  by  a  remarkable  chemge  in  the  constitution  of  the  cotyle- 
dooous  mass.  For  perfect  germination,  it  is  necessary  that  the  seed  be 
moderately  supplied  with  water  and  with  air,  and  that  it  be  either  in  the 
dark,  or  exposed  but  to  little  light ;  all  these  circumstances  are  perfectly 
secured  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  sowing  seeds  in  a  moistened  soil,  whic^ 
shall  be  so  loose  as  to  admit  air,  and  yet  exclude  the  light. 

A  seed  so  circumstanced  gradually  swells  to  much  beyond  its  original 
volume,  and  its  temperature  rises ;  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and 
evolves  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  the  starch  of  the  cotyledon  gradu*  i 

ally  disappears,  being  changed  into  sugar.     From  the  point  of  the  seed  ^ 

where  the  embryo  is  situated,  two  shoots  spring  forth,  one  of  which,  the  i 

reuUccUf  takes  its  direction  downward  into  the  soil,  while  the  other,  the 
flumutoy  strikes  up  towards  the  air,  to  become  the  origin  of  the  stem  ; 
according  as  this  growth  proceeds,  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  seed 
diminishes,  and  by  the  time  that  the  radical  is  fit  for  the  performance  of 
its  functions,  as  root,  in  absorbing  nutriment  from  the  soil,  nothing  re- 
mains  of  the  seed  but  its  ligneous  husk,  which  in  some  cases  completely 
perishes  under  ground,  but  in  others  rises,  and,  assuming  the  functions  of 
leaves  (seed-leaves),  assists  in  providing  nutriment  for  the  young  plants, 
until  the  stem  has  been  furnished  with  leaves  by  which  it  may  act  upon 
the  surrounding  air. 

This  process  of  germination  is  artificially  produced,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  arts,  by  the  operation  of  tnaUing ;  the  grain  is  steeped  in  water  until 
it  has  absorbed  the  proper  quantity  of  it;  it  is  then  spread  on  the 
floor  of  the  malthouse,  and  its  temperature  prevented  from  rising  too 
high  by  the  mass  being  frequently  spread  out,  and  new  surfaces  ex* 
posed  to  the  air.  When  the  seed  contains  the  maximum  quantity  of 
sugar,  that  is,  when  the  conversion  of  the  starch  is  most  complete, 
and  yet  before  much  sugar  has  been  assimilated  by  the  germe,  which 
is  practically  found  to  be  when  the  radical  has  grown  as  Ions  as  the 
grain,  but  does  not  project  beyond  it,  the  young  plant  is  killed  by  ex* 
posing  the  malted  corn  to  a  current  of  hot  dry  air  in  the  malt-kiln,  and 
the  malt  is  then  employed  as  a  source  of  sugar  in  the  fermentative  pro* 
cesses  of  the  brewer  and  distiller. 

The  saccharine  fermentation  which  thus  furnishes  nutriment  for  the 
young  plant  in  the  first  stage  of  its  existence,  resembles  the  transforma- 
tion ai  starch  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  described  in  p.  526,  and  is  ex* 
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cited  by  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  ferment  produced  by  the  decooipoat- 
tion  of  the  vegetable  albumen  which  the  seed  contains.  This  active 
substance  is  termed  Diastase ;  it  docs  not  pre-exist  in .  the  seed,  but  is 
itself  produced  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  water  upon  the  albumen  ;  it 
is  not  identical  with  the  ferment  which  induces  the  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion, but  they  appear  to  be  but  successive  stages  of  the  decomposition  o( 
the  same  substance.  The  diastase  may  be  obtained  solid  by  bruising 
malt  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  expressing  the  liquor  ;  to  this 
alcohol  is  to  be  added,  which  precipitates  a  quantity  of  unaltered  albu- 
meui  and  on  evaporating  the  filtered  liquor  to  dryness,  the  diastase  re* 
mains,  though  by  no  means  pure ;  it  is  a  white  gummy  mass ;  it  is  pre. 
cipitated  by  infusion  of  galls  and  most  metallic  salts ;  one  part  of  it  rap- 
idly and  completely  converts  a  solution  of  2000  parts  of  starch  in  water, 
first  into  dextrine,  and  finally  into  grape-sugar.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  Saussure  that  diastas^  is  identical  with  the  substance  termed  mucin 
in  p.  537,  but  this  is  doubtful ;  it  contains  nitrogen,  and  is  most  proba- 
Joly,  as  already  stated,  the  first  product  of  the  putrefaction  of  the  gluten 
or  albumen. 

When  the  process  of  germination  is  over,  the  plant  is  found  provided, 
by  its  roots  and  leaves,  with  the  means  of  procuring  such  nutriment  as 
its  future  offices  requiret  from  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil.  For  the 
constitution  of  its  proper  ligneous  tissue,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 
are  required,  and  these  serve  also  for  the  formation  of  the  majority  of  its 
excreted  products,  as  sugar,  gum,  starch,  resin,  oils,  and  acids ;  but,  in 
addition,  nitrogen  is  required ;  and  although  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
in  any  plant  is  small,  compared  with  that  of  the  other  elements,  yet  it 
is  of  great  importance  as  a  constituent  of  the  active  principles  of  most 
medicinal  plants,  as  the  vegetable  alkalies,  amygdaline,  &c. ;  and  of  still 
higher  interest,  as  Bousingault  has  shown  the  nutritive  power  of  each 
plant,  when  used  as  food,  to  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
which  it  contains.  In  every  plant  there  exists  also  certain  inorganic 
elements,  acids,  and  bases,  which,  though  small  in  quantity,  are  yet  es- 
sential to  its  healthy  growth.  The  examination  of  the  modes,  chemical 
and  vital,  by  which  these  various  substances  are  supplied  to  the  plant 
and  assimilated  by  its  organs,  constitutes  an  important  branch  of  vege- 
table physiology,  which  can  here  be  but  superficially  sketched  ;  and,  in 
its  relation  to  practice,  the  manner  of  supplying  these  materials  so  as  to 
favour  the  growth  of  plants,  and  develop  their  most  useful  principles, 
must  be  the  basis  of  every  system  of  enlightened  agriculture. 

Gf  the  Assindlation  of  Carbon  by  Plants, 

In  describing  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  (p.  269),  I  have  had 
already  occasion  to  notice  the  beautiful  provision  by  which  the  two  great 
classes  of*  organized  beings  mutually  compensate  for  the  change  which 
each  produces  in  its  nature,  and  thus  retain  it  in  the  condition  most 
conducive  to  the  healthful  existence  of  both.  That  while  the  animal,  in 
his  respiration,  throws  off  carbonic  acid  and  absorbs  oxygen,  the  plant, 
from  the  surfaces  of  its  green  leaves,  in  sunlight,  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
and  gives  out  oxygen.  It  only  remains  here  to  examine  the  circumstan- 
ces of  this  change  with  reference  to  the  other  functions  of  the  plant. 

As  water  is  abundantly  absorbed  by  plants,  both  with  the  roots  and 
leaves*  the  assimilation  of  carbon  from  the  air  should,  with  it,  supply  at 
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oQoe  the  elements  of  the  woody  matter,  as  well  as  of  those  other  bodiesi, 
as  sugar,  starch,  and  gum,  which  contain  oxygen  and  hydrogen  io  the 
proportions  to  form  water.  But  this  respiratory  function  of  the  leaves 
does  not  in  reality  possess  the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  efiect  which 
has  been  just  assigned  to  it*  It  is  found  that  the  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid  and  the  liberation  of  oxygen  occur  only  under  the  influence  of  sun- 
light, and  from  the  green  portions  of  the  plant,  while  the  coloured  por- 
tions, as  the  flowers  and  fruits,  and  even  the  green  leaves  during  the 
night,  absorb  oxygen  and  give  out  carbonic  acid,  thus  tending  to  in* 
crease  the  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  produced  by  animals  in  place  of 
counteracting  it.  The  existence  of  these  opposing  actions  had  induced 
some  physiologists  to  doubt  whether  they  did  not  neutralize  each  other, 
and  hence  to  seek  for  the  source  of  the  carbon  of  the  plant  in  the  aciion 
of  the  roots  upon  the  organic  substances  of  the  soil.  But  the  expert, 
ments  of  Daubeny  have  conclusively  established  that  a  healthy  plant 
evolves  so  much  more  oxygen  in  the  dhy  than  it  absorbs  during  the 
night,  and  inversely  absorbs  so  much  more  carbonic  acid  during  the  day 
than  it  evolves  at  night,  as  may  satisfactorily  account  for  the  growth  of 
the  woody  material  of  the  plant,  and  compensate  for  the  influence  of  ani- 
mal  respiration  and  combustion  upon  the  air. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  grains  of  starch,  when  elaborated 
by  the  organs  of  the  plant,  possess  a  structure  totally  different  from  that 
which  characterizes  bodies  constituted  in  virtue  of  mere  affinity,  and 
more  analogous  to  certain  animal  organs,  as  the  crystalline  lens  of  the 
eye.     In  the  different  varieties  of  starch,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  * 

gradual  transition  to  lignino,  and,  as  stated  in  page  530,  ordinary  wood 
sail  retains  in  the  tubes  and  cells  formed  by  the  arrangement  of  the  par- 
tides  of  lignine,  a  considerable  quantity  of  unaltered  starch.  In  the  nie- 
dulla  of  various  trees,  the  passage  from  starch  to  lignine  is  still  more 
evident.  Now  for  the  formation  of  starch  there  are  required  but  water 
and  carbon,  its  formula  being  CitHioOio,  and  this  I  consider  as  the  actual 
result  of  the  true  respiratory  process  of  the  plant ;  carbonic  acid  being 
absorbed,  and  aA  equal  volume  of  oxygen  being  exhaled,  the  carbon  is 
assimilated  by  the  vital  power  of  the  plant,  and,  with  the  elements  of 
water,  produces  a  substance  partially  organized  in  structure,  the  starch 
globule.     The  outer  layer  of  this  gradually  increasing  in  density,  and  ; 

water  being  separated  from  the  internal  portion,  should  give  a  cell,  or,  by 
the  reunion  of  many,  a  continuous  flbre  or  ti|be  of  true  lignine.  The 
change  being  simply  the  loss  of  water,  the  formula  of  the  lignine  becomes 
CitHgOg.  The  nature  of  the  starch  globule,  and,  hence,  the  structure  and 
physical  properties  of  the  ligneous  fibre,  varies  in  diflerent  plants.  Thus 
I  consider,  in  the  adult  plant,  starch  to  be  the  first  product  of  the  assimi- 
lation of  carbon  and  watery  that  it  is  already  possessed  of  a  low  degree 
of  organization,  and  is,  in  structure  and  composition,  adapted  for  the 
change  (growth  rather  than  transformation)  into  true  wood. 

By  contact  with  the  albuminous  or  fermentative  principles,  the  starch, 
whether  accumulated  in  the  seed  or  roots,  or  distributed  throughout  the 
substance  of  the  plant,  undergoes  changes  of  an  opposite  kind.  Its  or. 
guiized  character  is  lost ;  it  successively  forms  gum  and  sugar.  We 
cannot  yet  form  cane-sugar  artificially  from  starch,  but  we  can  have  no 
doobt  that  it  arises,  as  griape*sugar  does,  from  the  catalytic  metamorphosis 
of  the  starchy  arrested,  iu  virtue  of  the  vital  power  of  the  plant,  at  a  point , 
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where  we  cannot  seize  it  in  the  laboratory.  These  are  the  truly  nutrip 
tious  elements  of  the  plant»  whether  designed  for  the  support  of  the  adult 
individual,  or,  collected  in  proper  reservoirs,  to  serve  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  future  individual  in  the  seed. 

In  the  conversion  of  the  starch  into  the  numerous  secondary  products, 
as  acids,  colouring  matters,  oils,  ^c.|  the  presence  of  which  characterizes 
the  generality  of  plants,  we  may  find  the  source  of  that  inverse  respira- 
tory action  which  so  much  masks  the  real  and  simple  nutritive  process. 
Of  the  circumstances  of  the  formation  of  these  bodies,  we  have  an  exam- 
pie  admirably  illustrative  of  the  point,  in  the  conversion  of  lignine  into 
ulmine.  Here,  though  the  change  would  at  first  appear  to  require  only 
the  loss  of  the  elements  of  water,  we  find  it  to  be  much  more  profound ; 
the  constitution  of  the  lignine  is  totally  broken  up ;  oxygen  is  abundant* 
ly  absorbed  from  the  air ;  a  quantity  of  its  carbon  is  carried  off  as  car- 
bonic acid,  and  a  quantity  of  its  hydrogen  as  water.  This  action,  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  the  various  processes  of  secretion 
performed  upon  the  blood  by  the  organs  of  animals,  by  which  substances 
adapted  to  the  use  or  structure  of  different  parts  are  there  deposited, 
while  others  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  organized  being  are  thrown 
off,  is  carried  on  by  the  leaves,  probably  by  all  portions  of  the  surface  of 
the  plant,  and  is  the  source  of  the  continued  exhalation  of  water  and  car. 
bonic  acid  which  occurs.  During  the  day,  and  especially  in  bright  sun^ 
shine,  the  assimilating  power  of  the  plant  being  in  full  action,  carbonie 
acid  is  taken  in,  and  oxygen  given  out ;  during  the  night,  while  the  plant 
is  in  repose,  this  nutritive  action  ceases.  Through  the  whole  time,  how* 
ever,  the  process  of  the  secretion  is  carried  on,  water  and  carbonic  aoid 
given  off,  though  in  such  proportion  only  as  to  secure  at  the  end  of  tho 
twenty-four  hOurs  an  excess  of  assimilated  carbon  sufficient  fully  to  ae^ 
cure  and  account  for  the  rapidity  of  growth. 

The  changes  of  constitution  which  accompany  the  ripening  of  frail 
deserve  to  be  considered  more  in  detail  than  those  of  which  the  geneiai 
nature  has  been  just  noticed.  If  we  examine  the  composition  of  a  young 
apple,  we  find  it  to  be  nearly  tasteless,  and  to  consist  of  a  loose  ligneous 
tissue,  in  which  is  imbedded  a  quantity  of  ordinary  starch ;  as  its  growth 
proceeds,  the  starch  diminishes  in  proportional  amount,  and  the  fruit  be* 
comes  intensely  sour,  from  the  presence  of  tartaric  acid  ;  after  some  time 
the  acidity  becomes  of  a  much  less  disagreeable  kind,  and  the  tartaric 
acid  is  found  to  be  replaced  by  malic  acid ;  and  in  the  next  and  coneiu- 
ding  stage  of  maturity,  this  acid  disappears,  its  place  being  taken  by  pec- 
tine  and  by  sugar.  During  the  whole  of  these  actions,  oxygen  is  absorb- 
ed from  the  air,  and  water  and  carbonic  acid  given  off.  Their  theory  is 
simply  indicated  :  thus  starch,  which  is  C|sH,oOhi,  absorbing  140.,  pro- 
duces 6  Aq.  and  4C.0s,  with  tartaric  acid,  CtH40,o ;  and  of  this,  three 
atoms,  absorbing  60.,  produce  8C.C^  and  4  Aq.,  with  two  atoms  of  malie 
acid,  2(C8H40t).  The  change  of  tartaric  to  malic  acid  may  also  occur 
without  the  absiorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  as  QiCgHfiio)  may  pro- 
duce 5(C8H408)  with  8C.O4  and  4  Aq. ;  but  as  fruits  do  not  ripen  in  dose 
vessels,  unless  when  they  absorb  oxygen,  Jhe  former  is  more  probably 
the  process  which  actually  takes  place.  The  formation  of  the  pectine 
and  sugar  from  the  malic  acid  may  be  produced  by  the  absorption  of  ox- 
ygen and  the  giving  off  of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  as  8(C8H40t)  with 
9H.0.  and  50.,  produce  pectine,  CmH^Os,  sugar,  ^OnlilfiJ}  with  16C 
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Of  That  neither  pectine  nor  sugar  is  derived  originally  from  the  starch, 
is  evident,  as  the  starch  abounds  but  in  the  very  earliest  stage,  and 
gives  place  to  the  tartaric  acid,  while  the  increase  in  quantity  of  the 
gelatinous  and  saccharine  matter  b  proportional  to  the  disappearamx 
of  the  acid  constituents  of  the  fruit. 

\yhen  our  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  complex  acfioos  of 
piahts.upon  the  atmosphere  was  still  uncertain,  it  was  considered,  and 
upon  very  rational  grounds,  that  the  plant  was  indebted  for  its  carbon  to 
the  organic  substances  of  the  soil,  and  the  necessity  for  a  continued  sap 
ply  of  animal  or  vegetable  manure  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  was 
thus  satisfactorily  explained  ;  it  was  considered  that  the  roots  and  leaves 
remaining  from  the  preceding  crop,  or  intentionally  mixed  up  with  the 
soil,  were  converted,  as  already  described,  into  ulmine,  which,  either  bj 
itself,  or  in  combination  with  inorganic  bases,  was  taken  up  by  the  aU 
sorbing  rootlets  of  the  plant,  carried  into  its  vessels,  and  assimilated  to 
the  constituents  of  its  tissues ;  for,  in  fact,  if  we  examine,  at  any  moment, 
any  kind  of  fertile  soil,  we  find  it  to  contain  abundance  of  a  kind  of  ol- 
mine  (geic  acid,  p.  639) ;  we  find  this  ulmine  to  be  a  product  of  the  de^ 
composition  of  the  organic  substances  used  as  manure  ;  we  find  that,  ia 
barren  soils,  the  ulmine  is  either  absent,  or  it  exists  in  another  isomeric 
form  (humine,  &c.),  and  hence  the  vegetation  appeared  distinctly  con- 
nected with,  and  attributable  to  the  quantity  of  geine  present.     But,  not- 
withstanding such  plausible  evidence,  Liebig  has  brought  forward  verr 
strong  proof  that  the  action  of  the  ulmine  can  be  but  secondary  towards 
the  nutrition  of  the  plant.     His  arguments  are  derived  from  the  facts : 
first,  that  the  plant  may  fully  vegetate,  though  totally  unconnected  with 
the  ground,  as  has  been  proved  by  experiments  upon  cellular  plants,  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  and  supplied  with  water ;  second,  that,  from  the  insol- 
ubility of  every  kind  of  ulmine,  either  free  or  when  combined  with  earthy 
bases,  which  alone  are  presented  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  soil,  it  can- 
not be  directly  absorbed  by  the  rootlets  of  the  plant,  which  totaliy  reject 
every  kind  of  solid  matter ;  and,  third,  that  if  we  compare  the  quantity  of 
ulmine  in  a  soil  before  the  growth  and  after  the  collection  of  a  crop,  wb 
find  the  diminution  to  be  so  small  when  compared  with  the  great  quanti- 
ty of  carbon  contained  in  the  mass  of  vegetable  matter  that  has  been  ob- 
tained, as  fully  to  prove  the  produce  of  carbon  in  the  crop  to  bear  but  an 
indirect,  if  any,  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ulmine  in  the  soil.     The  troe 
office  of  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  appears  to  be,  that,  by  its  gradual 
decomposition,  a  constant  supply  of  carbonic  acid  is  afibrded  to  the  plant, 
by  which,  during  the  first  stages  of  its  development,  and  while  destitute 
of  the  expanse  of  leaf  requisite  to  collect  the  necessary  quantity  of  nutri- 
ment from  the  air,  a  more  concentrated,  and,  as  it  were,  richer  food  is 
applied  to  the  absorbing  roots,  and  its  healthful  and  rapid  growth  thus 
provided  for ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  ulmine  of  the  soil,  but  the  organic 
matter  generally,  in  changing  into  ulmine,  that  may  supply  carbon  to  the 
young  plant,  the  office  of  the  soil -ulmine  (geic  acid)  being  difl^rentf  as 
will  be  shortly  shown ;  and,  even  in  this  action  of  the  organic  matters, 
the  functions  of  the  plant  remain  the  same,  being  the  absorption  of  car- 
home  acid  and  evolution  of  oxygen. 

AssimlaUon  of  Nitrogen  by  Plants. 
The  organic  substances  which  contain. nitrogen  belong  to  two  classes; 
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those  of  the  first,  which  constitute  the  active  or  characteristic  principl 
of  many  plants,  although  of  nriuch  interest  in  relation  to  medicine  and  to 
abstract  science,  are  of  very  little  importance  with  reference  to  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  and  its  use  as  food.  The  bodies  whose  origin  and  proper- 
ties are  here  of  interest,  belong  to  that  class  of  vegeto-animal  substan- 
ces, as  albumen,  gluten,  legumine,  of  whose  extraordinary  power  in  in- 
ducing catalytic  decompositions  of  other  bodies  1  have  so  often  spoken ; 
they  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  plant,  dissolved  or  diffused  through  its 
juices,  but  especially  collected  where  transformations  necessary  for  growth 
or  germination  are  to  be  accompiished.  Although  present  in  but  small 
quantity,  no  function  of  the  plant,  in  any  stage  of  its  existence,  could  be 
accomplished  without  their  aid.  The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  germe ;  of  starch  or  lignine  into  the  vast  variety  of 
secretory  products  in  the  adult  plants  ;  the  elaboration  of  the  fruit,  its  ri- 
pening, and  even  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  vegetable  tissues,  have 
their  origin  in  a  series  of  actions,  induced  and  maintained  by  communi- 
cation from  the  active  fermentation  of  these  azotized  materials. 

Not  merely  does  the  presence  of  this  class  of  bodies  regulate  the  prop- 
er performance  of  the  fiinctions  of  the  plant,  but  they  play  an  equally  im- 
portant part  in  favouring  the  assimilation  of  vegetable  matter  when  used 
as  food  by  animals.  Bousingault  has  shown  by  experiments,  to  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer,  that  in  herbivorous  animals,  the  to* 
tal  quantity  of  nitrogen  assimilated  for  the  growth  of  its  muscular  and 
other  tissues  is  derived  fromi  and  equal  to  that  contained  in  the  vegeta- 
ble substances  used  as  food,  and  that  hence,  to  ascertain  the  nutritive 
value  of  any  organic  substance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  tiitrogen  which  it  contains.  The  results  so  calculated  agree  with 
the  mean  experimental  results  of  the  most  enlightened  agriculturists, 
within  limits  as  narrow  as  could  be  expected  in  experiments  of  that  kind, 
and  may,  by  farther  research,  be  brought  to  still  greater  accuracy. 

Like  the  carbon,  the  nitrogen  of  plants  is  obtained,  in  great  part,  by 
absorption  from  the  air,  but  yet  it  is  not  merely  gaseous  nitrogen  which 
is  assimilated.  The  atmosphere  always  contains  a  quantity  of  ammonia, 
derived  from  the  putrefaction  of  organic  bodies.  This  is  absorbed,  and 
passes  into  the  constitution  of  a  new  set  of  plants,  and  from  them  to  an- 
imals, to  be  again  thrown  into  the  air  after  their  death,  and  thus  circulate 
from  age  to  age,  entering  into  the  constitution  of  each  successive  race  of 
organized  beings.  We  cannot  refer,  however,  the  total  quantity  of  ni* 
trogen  in  plants  to  this  one  source  ;  for  if  the  produce  of  one  year  deri- 
ved its  nitrogen  only  from  the  decomposition  of  the  plants  of  the  previous 
year,  the  total  quantity  should  be  constant;  whereas  experience  teaches 
us  that,  by  proper  methods,  the  quantity  of  vegetables  produced  on  a  soil 
may  be  continuously  increased,  and  for  this  the  nitrogen  must  be  derived 
strictly  by  absorption  from  the  air. 

Plants  vary  exceedingly  in  the  facility  with  which  they  derive  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  whether  by  direct  absorption  of  gas  or  as  ammonia.  Thus 
trefoil  vegetates  and  thrives  nearly  as  well  when  planted  in  pure  sand^ 
and  supplied  only  with  water  and  air,  as  when  sown  in  ordinary  soil ; 
and  when  fully  grown,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  found  to  be  increased 
twenty.six  per  cent. ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  wheat  grows  but  slowly  un- 
der the  same  circumstances,  makes  no  attempt  to  flower,  and,  on  analy- 
sis, the  whole  plant  is  found  to  contain  even  a  little  less  nitrogen  than 
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had  originally  existed  in  the  seed.  Wheat  has»  therefore,  do  power  te 
aesimilate  nitrogen  from  the  air,  while  trefoil  possesses  that  character  it 
probably  its  greatest  vigour.  Yet  wheat,  when  faliy  grown,  is  rich  it 
nitrogen  ;  its  seed  is  more  nutritioas  than  that  of  any  other  com,  as  it 
contains  more  gluten ;  its  nitrogen  must,  therefore,  he  derived  from  an* 
other  source :  it  is  extracted  from  the  organic  matters  of  the  soil. 

Without  entering  here  into  the  question  of  the  nature  of  manurea, 
which  will  require  especial  consideration,  it  may  be  stated  that,  though 
wheat  is  thus  peculiar  in  deriving  its  supply  of  nitrogen  exclusively  from 
the  soil,  yet  all  plants  do  so  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.     In  the  soil,  how* 
ever,  the  nitrogen  is  not  present  uncombined.     It  is  evolved  as  ammooia 
from  the  decomposing  organic  substances  of  the  manures,  and  hence  an- 
imal manures,  as  producing  .more  of  it,  are  proportionally  richer.     It 
has  been  already  noticed  (p.  639)  that  the  ulmine  of  the  soil  is  always 
combined  with  ammonia,  which  it  retains  with  exceeding  force.     But  io 
presence  of  strong  bases,  such  as  lime,  which  all  fertile  soils  contain,  the 
ulmine  is  slowly  decomposed,  the  elements  of  carbonic  acid  and  of  am. 
nionia  are  eliminated  from  it,  and  these  both  being  in  a  state  fit  for  ab- 
sorption by  the  rootlets  of  the  plant,  are  assimilated,  and  supply  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  water.     Independent  of  the  ammonia  derived  from  the  or* 
ganic  substances  actually  contained  in  the  soil,  much  of  that  diffused 
through  the  atmosphere  is  carried  to  the  roots  of  plants  by  showers  of 
rain,  and  by  the  direct  absorption  of  the  gas  by  the  porous  clay.     There 
are  few  specimens  of  clay,  especially  if  they  contain  iron,  which  do  not 
give  out  ammonia  when  heated,  and  the  absorption  occurs  with  greater 
power  when  the  clay  has  been  strongly  dried.     Hence  the  increased  Test* 
tility  often  given  to  a  soil  by  burning  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
inches. 

JtssinUkUion  of  Hydrogen* 

I  have  described  (p.  653)  as  the  source  of  the  carbonic  acid  evolved 
by  plants  during  the  night,  the  conversion  of  the  starchy  substance,  which 
I  conceive  to  be  that  first  elaborated  by  the  plant,  into  the  various  se* 
cretory  products,  acids,  colouriog  matters,  &c.     But  there  are  many 
classes  of  important  vegetable  products  in  which  hydrogen  so  ftir  pre- 
dominates, that  we  must  conceive  for  their  formation  water  to  be  decom- 
posed, and  its  oxygen  to  be  evolved,  either  free  or  in  combination  with 
carbon.     Of  such  bodies,  glycerine,  all  of  the  fixed  and  many  of  the  vol- 
atile oils,  wax,  and  caoutchouc,  are  examples.     The  secretory  action 
m|ty  thus,  in  place  of  opposing  that  of  the  respiration  of  the  plant,  cou)« 
aide  with  it  in  result,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  formed, 
since,  if  all  the  carbon  of  the  starch  remains  in  the  constitution  of  the 
secretion,  oxygen  is  evolved  from  the  water  which  is  decomposed  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  quantity  of  hydrogen. 

Of  the  IncrgarUc  ConstUuetUs  of  Plants. 

If  we  make  a  plant  vegetate  in  water  which  holds  dissolved  small  qaan- 
tities  of  inorganic  salts,  we  find  that,  as  long  as  the  plant  remains  io 
health,  it  exercises  upon  these  salts  a  remarkable  discretionary  power  of 
absorption,  taking  up  some  and  rejecting  others,  which  pass  into  its  sub- 
stance only  when,  by  the  death  or  weakness  of  the  plant,  the  liquor  enters 
the  tubes  by  merely  physical  capillarity.     If  a  plant,  whose  tissues  have 
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iwett  thus  imbibed  with  saline  matters  by  its  own  spontaneous  power  of 
absorption,  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  pure  water,  it  will  be  found  to  give 
out  certain  of  the  saline  matters  it  had  taken  up,  but  to  retain  others. 
Ill  this  manner  we  may  recognise  the  action  of  inorganic  salts  upon  plants 
to  be  of  three  kinds :  first,  directly  poisonous,  which  are  rejected  by  the 
plant  as  long  as  it  is  in  health,  and  to  this  class  belong  roost  substances 
poisonous  to  man ;  2d,  those  to  which  the  plant  appears  indifierent,  which 
are  taken  up  by  it  and  given  off  again,  without  any  apparent  influence  on 
its  growth ;  and,  dd,  those  which,  when  absorbed  by  the  plant,  are  assim- 
ilated to  its  proper  tissues,  and  are  not  given  up  by  the  plant  to  water  in 
which  it  may  be  immersed. 

The  bodies  of  this  last  class  are  all  combinations  of  alkalies  and  earths, 
a|id  principally  with  organic  acids ;  they  form  the  ashes  of  the  plant 
when  the  organic  matter  is  burned  away,  and  then  always  possess  an  al- 
kaline reaction  from  the  formation  of  carbonates.  As  a  general  princi« 
pie,  we  may  say  that  each  plant  requires  for  its  healthy  growth  inorganic 
substances  in  certain  quantity  and  of  a  certain  nature ;  but  replacement 
of  one  base  by  another  may  occur  in  certain  cases,  without  positive  injury 
to  the  plant.  Thus  the  plants  which  yield  soda  when  grown  upon  the 
seashore  (salsola,  salicornia),  if  transplanted  to  the  interior,  gradually 
lose  the  soda,  and  acquire  potash  in  its  place ;  so  that,  after  a  generation, 
no  trace  of  the  former  alkali  remains*  The  ashes  of  oaks  or  pines  grown 
upon  a  granitic  or  basaltic  soil  contain  abundance  of  magnesia  and  of 
potash,  while  trees  of  the  same  species  will  flourish  on  a  limestone  soil, 
and  in  their  ashes  lime  will  be  the  predominant  ingredient.  But  these* 
cases  of  substitution  of  one  base  for  the  other  in  a  plant  are  still  but  rare 
exceptions  to  the  principle,  that  each  kind  of  plant  requires  for  its  vigor- 
ous and  healthy  growth  to  be  supplied  with  inorganic  substances  of  a 
specific  nature  and  in  certain  quantity. 

.  It  is  this  principle  which  determines  the  more  successful  cultivation  of 
certain  plants  in  certain  soils.  Thus,  if.  we.  examine  the  composition  of 
the  ashes  of  wheat,  we  find  abundance  of  silica,  phosphoric  acid,  magne- 
sia, lime,  and  potash.  If  we  sow  wheat  in  a  §0)1  which  contains  neither 
potash  nor  phosphoric  acid,  some  of  the  materials  necessary  for  the  per- 
fection of  the  plant  being  absent,  the  crop  cannot  be  productive ;  but  if 
we  previously  manure  the  soil  with  bonedust,  with  ashes  of  weeds,  or 
other  substances  which  may  supply  the  necessary  inorganic  elements, 
tiiase  will  be  absorbed,  and  the  plants  obtain  their  full  development. 
Even  when  the  quantity  of  the  required  inprganic  base  is  but  exceeding- 
ly minute,  it  will  still  be  collected  by  the  vital  action  of  the  plant  in  the 
necessary  quantity.  Thus,  in  most  sea-plants,  iodide  of  magnesium  ex- 
ists in  such  proportion  as  that  it  affords  the  universal  source  of  iodine  for 
all  technical  and  scientific  objects ;  and  yet  that  sedt,  which  is  excess- 
ively soluble,  is  removed  by  the  plant  from  the  sea-water,  which  con- 
tains but  minute  traces  of  it,  and  is  retained  in  the  vegetable  tissue  by  a 
power  which  prevents  its  being  washed  out  again.  It  is  this  power  of  a 
plant  to  search  for  and  remove  from  the  soil  all  traces  of  those  inorganic 
bases  which  it  most  requires,  that  renders  many  soils  incapable  of  bear- 
ing  successive  crops  of  the  same  kind,  without  the  intermediate  applica- 
tion of  suitable  mineral  manures.  But  if  the  soil  be  of  such  nature  as  to 
contain  itself  those  elements,  it  may  become  truly  inexhaustible  for  the 
growth  of  most  species  of  plant.     It  is  hence  that  soils  formed  by  the  de- 
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composition  of  basaltic  rocks  or  of  modern  lavas  are*  for  every  kind  of 
crop,  some  of  the  most  productive ;  the  facility  with  which  theae  rocks 
are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  air  and  water,  provides  a  constant  sup* 
ply  of  soil  absolutely  new,  and  from  the  constitution  of  these  rocks,  the 
great  variety  of  their  mineral  components  renders  such  soil  abundant  in 
every  element  that  plants  in  general  require. 

Cfihe  ConsHhUion  of  Soils  and  of  Manures, 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  circum.. 
stances  which  render  a  soil  barren  or  productive,  but  from  the  importanoe 
of  the  subject  to  vegetable  physiology  and  to  agriculture,  it  requires  naore 
detailed  examination. 

The  organic  elements  of  the  plant  being  derived  for  the  most  part  from 
the  atmosphere,  the  office  of  the  soil,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  is  re- 
duced to  supplying  to  the  roots,  during  those  periods  when  there  Is  noc 
a  sufficient  expanse  of  foliage  to  absorb  nutriment  from  the  air,  the  car- 
bonic acid  produced  by  the  gradual  rotting  of  the  ligneous  matter,  and 
ulmine,  and  ammonia  from  the  azotized  elements  of  the  manure.  For 
this  purpose  the  soil  is,  in  respect  to  its  mineral  composition,  unimpor- 
tant ;  it  should  be  porous,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  easy  penetration  of  the 
rootlets,  and  to  allow  free  access  of  oxygen  to  the  organic  matter  to  form 
carbonic  acid ;  it  should  yet  be  close  enough  to  retain  moisture  in  the 
average  intervals  of  rain,  in  order  that  the  water  necessary  for  vegeta- 
tion may  not  be  absent. 

These  physical  conditions  are  not,  however,  combined  in  any  one  kind 
of  mineral  material.  If  we  take  a  soil  of  pure  sand  or  of  pure  limestone, 
we  find  them  so  loose  and  porous  that  the  water  filters  off  almost  imme- 
diately afler  falling,  and  the  plants  necessarily  perish.  If  a  soil  consist 
of  pure  clay,  its  tenacity  would  be  such  as  totally  to  prevent  the  access 
of  air,  and  all  growth  of  the  absorbing  filaments  of  the  roots.  To  com> 
bine  the  two  proper  conditions  of  a  soil,  the  clay  should  be  mixed  with 
the  porous  material,  in  proportions  which  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
plant  to  be  cultivated ;  and*  thus  the  simplest  soil,  in  order  to  fulfil  its 
physical  conditions,  as  supplemental  to  the  atmosphere,  should  contain  two 
mineral  substances,  of  which  one  should  be  clay,  and  the  other  lime  or 
silica ;  and  as  in  practice,  unless  for  some  special  object,  the  presence  of 
caustic  lime  would  prove  injurious  to  the  absorbing  rootlets,  this  should 
be  present,  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  as  in  any  of  the  usual  varieties 
of  limestone  rocks.  * 

The  proper  action  of  the  soil,  that  which  it  exercises  independently  of 
its  office  in  replacing  the  atmosphere,  is  to  supply  to  the  plant  those  in- 
organic constituents,  the  importance  of  which  have  been  already  shown. 
For  tl)is  purpose,  a  far  greater  complexity  of  constitution  is  required. 
Thus  there  is  no  plant  that  does  not  contain  both  lime  and  silica,  and 
hence,  in  the  simplest  soil,  both  must  be  present.  There  is  scarcely  a 
plant  whose  ashes  do  not  contain  a  fixed  alkali,  generally  potash ;  and 
hence  minerals  which  may  yield,  by  their  decomposition,  die  necessary 
quantity  of  that  base,  should  he  present  in  a  fertile  soil.  For  moat  plants, 
also,  magnesia  must  be  supplied ;  and  for  many,  and  especially  the  van* 
ous  kinds  of  corn,  phosphoric  acid.  In  average  soils,  most  of  these  bodies 
are  naturally  present  in  the  necessary  degree.  When  the  soil  has  origi. 
nated  in  the  decomposition  of  granitic  or  of  slaty  rocks,  the  silica,  the  al 
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umina,  and  the  potash  are  abundantly  supplied  from  feldspar  and  from 
mica :  lime  and  magnesia  also  may  be  derived  from  associated  minerals ; 
but,  in  general,  it  is  necessary  to  add  lime  to  such  soils,  in  order  that  the 
quantity  necessary  to  full  fertility  may  be  present.  In  purely  limestone 
soils,  clay  and  silicious  gravel  must  be  added ;  and  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency in  potash,  the  ashes  of  other  plants  and  cinders  of  coal.  If  the 
soil  be  purely  silicious,  the  addition  of  clay  and  lime  (marl)  may  bring  it 
to  the  proper  composition. 

In  these  few  words  are  contained  the  theory  of  what  are  termed  miner- 
al manures,  with  few  exceptions.  In  adding  lime  or  marl,  bonedust  or 
cinders,  to  a  soil,  we  either  render  its  physical  condition  of  porosity  and 
tenacity  more  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  plant,  or  we  supply 
some  ingredient  which  was  either  primitively  deficient  in  the  soil,  or  had 
been  removed  from  it  by  a  previous  crop  of  the  same  kind.  On  this  last 
condition  is  founded  also  the  necessity,  in  an  economic  agriculture,  of 
alternating  crops  which  take  up  from  the  ground  materials  of  different 
kinds.  Thus,  if  wheat  be  grown  upon  a  soil,  the  rock^  substance  of  which 
is  rich  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  the  crops  will,  after  a  few  years,  be 
unproductive,  and  the  soil  impoverislied,  because  the  rock  decomposes  too 
slowly  to  supply  materials  for  the  wheat  as  fast  as  they  are  required;  but 
if  we  take  from  that  soil  a  crop  of  wheat  but  once  in  three  years,  and  in* 
terpose  some  other  plant,  as  trefoil,  which  takes  up  but  little  potash  and 
no  phosphoric  acid,  the  soil  has  time  to  recover  its  constitution,  and  the 
series  of  crops,  thus  arranged  in  rotatory  order,  so  far  from  impoverishing 
the  soil,  may  bring  it  to  a  higher  degree  of  richness,  by  the  additions  made 
to  its  azotized  organic  components  by  the  roots  and  rejected  leaves  of  the 
various  crops  which  are  left  upon  it,  and  the  manure  derived  from  the  con* 
sumption  of  its  produce  by  animals.  , 

The  advantage  of  a  rotation  of  crops  may  be  thus  deduced  from  the 
necessity  of  the  soil  renewing  its  mineral  constituents,  by  the  gradual 
decomposition  of  the  subjacent  rocky  matter  (subsoil).  But  the  obser- 
vations of  Macaire  and  Decandolle  indicate  another  and  not  less  im« 
portant  reason  for  its  use.  These  physiologists  have  found,  that  from 
the  rootlets  of  a  plant  the  same  process  of  excretion  is  carried  on  as  by 
its  stem  and  leaves,  and  that  brown-coloured  substances  are  exuded, 
which  possess  much  analogy  with  tannin,  and  which  are  poisonous  to 
plants  of  the  same  kind  when  dissolved  in  the  water  with  which  their 
roots  are  supplied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excretory  products  of  one 
plant  may  be  used  without  injury,  and  even  advantageously,  for  the 
growth  of  another  plant  of  a  different  natural  family ;  and  in  this  respect 
the  grasses  and  the  leguminous  plants  are  most  remarkable.  It  is  hence, 
probably,  for  example,  that  whejit  unfits  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  an. 
other  crop  of  wheat,  not  merely  by  removing  the  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  which  is  required  for  the  perfection  of  its  parts,  but  it  also  gives  out 
a  substance  poisonous  to  a  plant  of  the  same  kind,  but  which  acts  bene- 
ficially upon  the  rootlets  of  a  leguminous  plant,  favouring  its  growth, 
while  the  soil  has  time  to  regain  from  the  subsoil  the  inorganic  mate- 
rials of  which  it  had  been  deprived. 

The  utility  of  manures  may  now  be  easily  understood ;  their  action  is 
either  as  bone-earth,  marl,  lime,  cinders,  or  silicious  gravel,  to  supply  tp 
the  soil  some  mineral  ingredient  in  which  it  had  been  deficient,  or  to 
provide,  as  by  the  ordinary  vegetable  or  animal  manures,  soot,  dec,  or- 
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ganic  matter,  which,  hy  its  decomposition,  may  give  oot  «v«boinr  Uurfd 
and  ammonia  for  the  nutrition  of  the  young  plants.  In  tome  linr 
the  action  of  manures  is  more  indirect ;  thus  the  leguminous  piaoxs  (t 
foil)  require  hut  little  inorganic  matter,  but  much  ammonia,  and  yet 
there  is  no  manure  so  efficient  in  the  promotion  of  their  growth  as  plas- 
ter of  Paris  (sulphate  of  lime).  The  plant,  however,  contains  no  sul- 
phate  of  lime ;  it  is  not  absorbed.  The  action  of  this  manure  appears 
to  be,  as  was  first  suggested  by  Liebig,  that,  acting  on  those  substances 
of  the  ulmine  family  which  always  retain  a  la^ge  quantity  of  ammonta 
intimately  united  in  the  soil,  it  forms,  by  double  decomposition,  ulmate 
of  lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  last,  being  soluble,  is  easily  alh 
sorbed  by  the  rootlets  of  the  plant,  and  the  nitrogen  assimilated  to  its 
tissues. 

With  regard  to  organic  manures,  their  great  value  depends  on  the  pro. 
portion  of  nitrogen  they  supply.  In  plants,  the  great  mass  of  nitrogen  is 
always  deposited  in  organs,  as  the  seed,  the  tuber,  &c.,  which,  for  that 
very  reason,  are  soi^ht  after  and  collected  by  man,  either  as  food,  or  fox 
medicinal  purposes,  from  the  active  (azotized)  principles  they  contain. 
The  roots,  stems,  and  leaves  of  plants,  such  as  are  rejected  in  the  col- 
lection  of  the  crop,  contain  little  nitrogen,  thev  being  rejected  as  useless 
for  that  very  reason,  tience  the  residue  of  a  former  season  may  manure 
the  land  abundantly  so  ^r  as  carbon  is  concerned,  but  be  quite  incapable 
of  supplying  nitrogen,  and  in  providing  materials  for  a  future  abundant 
crop.  The  object  of  the  agriculturist  must  be,  so  far  as  organic  mate- 
rial is  concerned,  to  supply  nitrogen,  especially  for  such  plants  as  the 
different  species  of  corn,  which  are  incapable  of  deriving  that  important 
element  directly  from  the  atmosphere.  The  value  of  an  organic  manure 
may  therefore,  for  practical  purposes,  be  considered  as  being  measured 
by  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains,  and  the  directness  or  in- 
directness of  the  benefit  derivable  from  it  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  nitrogen  is  combined.  If  mere  ammoniacal  salts  be  used,  or 
materials,  as  animal  manures,  urine,  dec,  which  soon  form  ammoniacal 
salts  by  their  putrefaction,  the  whole  benefit  of  the  manure  is  given  to 
the  crops  immediately  succeeding  its  application ;  but  if  organic  sub- 
stances be  employed  which  resist  decomposition,  their  nitrogen  is  evolved 
but  slowly ;  and  though  little  immediate  amelioration  be  observed  from 
their  addition  to  the  soil,  their  influence  is  gradually  and  steadily  exerted, 
and  becomes  ultimately  sensible  to  the  full  degree  proportional  to  the 
nitrogen  they  contain. 

A  mode  of  restoring  to  the  soil  the  principles  it  had  lost  by  indiscreet 
cultivation,  is  that  offallotDing.  It  is  a  method  synonymous  with  an 
ignorant  and  improvident  agriculture.  The  soil  having,  by  over  work, 
lost,  on  the  one  hand,  some  of  its  essential  mineral  in^rredients,  requires 
time  to  gather,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  underlying  subsoil  or  rock, 
a  proper  quantity  of  them  to  supply  the  elements  of  the  succeeding  crops, 
and  having  been  deprived  of  its  organic  elements,  especially  the  nitrogen, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  gain  from  the  atmosphere  a  suitable  quantity  of  am- 
monia, or  by  the  gradual  rotting  of  the  roots  of  the  preceding  crop,  a  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  suitable  to  the  wants  of  that  which  is  to  follow.  Bat 
all  of  these  effects  may  be  more  perfectly  and  more  profitably  secured  by 
iie  intervention,  in  a  succession  suitably  arranged,  of  other  crops,  which, 
exercise  upon  the  soil  actions  alternately  opposed.     Thus,  if  we  arrange 
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that  wheat,  which  probably  rei^oves  from  the  doil  a  greater  quantity  and 
la  greater  number  of  elements  than  any  other  crop,  shall  be  succeeded  by 
flK>wn  grasses,  for  forage  or  hay,  which,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  mature 
their  seedsi  exercise  but  little  deteriorating  action  ;  these,  again,  by  oats» 
the  exhausting  power  of  which  is  but  one  sixth  that  of  wheat ;  then  pease 
or  beans^manured ;  that  these  be  followed  by  barley,  the  exhausting  power 
of  which  is  one  third,  and  this  by  a  manured  green  crop,  the  soil  may  be 
brought  into  a  condition  superior  to  that  from  which  we  had  set  out,  and 
the  series  may  be  recommenced  with  wheat,  the  soil  l)Ging  every  season 
economised.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  rotation  which  have 
been  found  by  experienced  agriculturists  to  be  as  beneficial  in  practice  as 
theory  indicates  that  they  ought  to  be ;  and  no  other  reason  can  be  assign- 
ed for  allowing  a  field  to  lie  idle  every  second  or  third  year,  but  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  of  what  could  otherwise  be  done  with  it. 

It  remains  only  to  notice,  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  the  growth  of 
plants,  a  few  additional  circumstances  connected  with  the  formation  of 
iBome  of  their  peculiar  principles.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear,  from  even 
intelligent  agriculturists,  objections  to  the  cultivation  of  certain  plants,  oh 
the  grounds  of  their  exhausting  the  soil  too  much;  A  plant  exhausts  the 
soil  only  in  consequence  of  its  forming  in  proportional  quantity  some  sub* 
Mance,  the  elements  of  which  are  derived  fVom  the  soil,  and  which  con- 
ttitute  in  almost  every  case  the  valuable  portion  of  the  plant.  Wheat 
exhausts  the  soil,  because  it  derives  therefrom  the  large  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen  which  its  grain  contains ;  but  it  is  precisely  that  great  quantity  of 
nitrogen  which  renders  wheat  more  valuable  in  the  market  than  oats  or 
barley.  Tobacco  exhausts  the  soil,  because  it  takes  up  abundance  of 
nitrogen,  with  which  it  forms  its  nicotine ;  the  more  of  the  active  princi- 
ple the  plant  produces,  the  more  it  exhausts  the  soil;  but  in  the  samb 
proportion,  the  greater  value  does  it  possess  when  sold.  To  produce 
indigo,  nitrogen  must  be  supplied  to  the  plants  by  abundance  of  rich 
manure ;  no  crop  is  more  exhausting  ;  but  without  the  nitrogen  no  col- 
ouring matter  could  be  formed,  and  the  plant  would  be  completely  worth- 
less. Examples  of  this  kind  might  be  adduced  in  any  number;  but  these 
suffice  to  place  in  a  distinct,  though  popular  aspect,  the  general  principle, 
that  where  a  plant  exhausts  the  soil,  especially  as  to  its  nitrogen,  it  is  for 
the  production  of  the  substance  which  gives  the  plant  its  commercial 
value  and  importance,  and  that  hencb  the  quantity  of  manure  necessary 
for  the  production  of  an  abundant  crop  is  fully  repaid  by  the  improved 
quality  of  the  produce. 

Without  seeking  to  enter  into  the  general  question  of  the  influence  of 
the  physical  agents  on  vegetation,  which  for  its  discussion  would  require 
rtore  extended  limits,  and  lead  to  considerations  too  far  removed  from 
chemistry  to  justify  its  introduction,  I  shall,  in  concluding  this  sketch  of 
the  chemistry  of  vegetation,  notice  the  peculiar  action  which  light  exer- 
cises upon  plants.  It  is  not  merely  that  it  acts  as  a  general  stimulus,  and 
thus  provokes  the  activity  of  nutrition,  which  determines  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere  by  plants,  and  that  its  withdraw, 
al  is  followed,  with  plants  as  with  higher  beings,  by  a  torpor  and  tendency 
to  rest,  which  closes  their  petals,  and  folds  their  leaves  at  night.  But  io 
the  production  of  the  coloured  parts  of  plants  the  agency  of  light  is  indis- 
pensable. A  plant  which  grows  in  darkness,  as  in  the  gallery  of  a  mine, 
no  matter  to  what  size  its  form  may  reach  by  means  of  a  copious  supply 
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of  food,  remains  soft,  its  wood  uofof  med,  its  colour  pale ;  the  chloroplijll 
not  being  generated,  unless  under  the  influence  of  light.  For  culiDary 
purposes,  precisely  this  effect  is  produced  by  covering  up  the  steois  olf 
celery  and  asparagus,  the  sofbiess  and  whiteness  admired  upon  the  table 
being  the  evidence  of  the  sick  and  abortive  organization  of  the  stem. 

The  action  of  light  in  favouring  the  production  of  colour  in  plants  t8» 
however,  accompanied  by  a  more  material  change.  The  petals,  and  all 
coloured  parts  of  plants,  except  the  leaves,  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air. 
This  is  precisely  wiiat  we  find  a  number  of  bodies  to  efiect,  when  pass- 
ing from  their  colourless  condition  to  that  in  which  their  propercolour 
is  displayed.  Thus  white  indigo  becomes  blue  by  absorbing  oxygen. 
Thus  rocelline,  by  absorbing  oxysen  and  giving  off  water,  forms  ery- 
throlitmic  acid.  It  is  thus,  too,  by  deoxidhung  agents,  we  may  remove  the 
colour  from  logwood,  archil,  and  the  flowers  of  most  plants,  and  restore 
their  tints  by  again  admitting  it.  Frequently,  also,  the  generation  of  the 
coloured  substance  is  accompanied  not  merely  by  an  absorption  of  oxy. 

gen,  but  by  an  escape  of  carbonic  acid ;  this,  which  is  shown  ia  the  la- 
oratory  in  forming  orceine  from  erythrine,  appears  to  take  place  in  the 
tissues  of  most  flowers,  which  rapidly  give  out  carbonic  acid  for  some 
time  after  they  have  first  opened. 

In  similar  actions,  carried  on  in  the  .laboratory  by  means  of  chlorine^ 
the  influence  of  light  in  fiirthering  the  removal  of  hydrogen,  and  even  of 
carbon,  if  water  be  present,  is  most  remarkable,  and  illustrates  the  opera- 
tion of  that  physical  agent  in  producing  the  colours  of  plants  in  a  distinct 
and  satisfactory  way.  This  action  has  been,  however,  so  fully  noticed 
in  describing  the  general  chemical  agencies  of  light  (p.  172)  and  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorine  on  colouring  matters  (p.  622),  that  1  deem  it  necesaazy 
only  to  refer  to  what  has  been  there  said  upon  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

OF  ANIMAI.  CHBUISTBY 

In  describing  the  various  classes  of  organic  bodies  which  have  hitherto 
come  under  our  notice,  I  have  made  no  distinction  as  to  their  animal  or 
vegetable  origin,  for  the  point  of  view  under  which  they  were  then  con. 
sidered,  and  the  properties  which  they  manifested,  were  independent  of 
their  source.  It  was  thus  with  ethal,  the  fatty  acids,  and  colouring  mat* 
ters ;  and,  indeed,  in  many  instances,  the  same  substances  were  found  to 
be  products  of  both  kingdoms  of  organi^d  nature.  In  the  present  chap, 
ter  I  purpose  to  describe,  so  far  as  our  accurate  knowledge  extends,  the 
chemical  history  of  those  bodies  which  I  characterized  in  another  place 
(p.  468)  as  being  rather  orgamzed  than  organic ;  as  constituting,  not 
merely  a  product  of  the  vital  operations  of  the  being,  but  the  mechanism 
itself  by  which  these  vital  operations  are  carried  on ;  as  making  part  of 
the  tissues  essential  to  its  proper  organization  and  life,  and  as  being, 
while  in  connexion  with  the  animal,  and  participating  in  its  life,  protect- 
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ad  from  the  truly  chemical  reactions  of  their  proper  elemeiits»  whi^^h, 
after  the  death  of  the  animal,  especially  in  contact  with  air  and  water, 
rapidly  assume  simpler  forms  of  union,  and,  breaking  up  the  complex  an- 
imal tissue  ^Qto  a  crowd  of  binary  compouodst  induce  the  change  well 
known  as  puirefaction. 

In  connexion  with  these  substances,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  tissues 
and  organs  of  the  animal  frame,  I  will  bring  under  survey  the  processes 
by  which,  from  the  atmosphere,  or  from  the  materials  of  our  food,  the 
substance  of  our  organs  is  continually  renewed,  their  growth  provided 
for,  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  health  and  life 
maintained.  The  functions  of  respiration  and  of  digestion,  so  far  as  the 
chemical  phenomena  which  they  embrace  are  known ;  the  composition  of 
those  secretions,  and  excretions,  whose/agency  in  the  furtherance  of  those 
processes  has  been  studied,,  will  here  be  described ;  and,  finally,  the  com- 
position of  those  excretions  which  have  for  their  office  the  separation  of 
elements  unfit  for  the  nutrition  of  the  beings,  or  which  are  not  intended 
for  its  support. 

In  each  of  these  divisions  I  shall  add  to  the  description  of  the  compo* 
sttion  and  properties  of  these  tissues  or  secretions  in  the  state  of  health, 
such  facts  in  reference  to  the  modifications  introduced  by  disease,  as 
have  been  observed  with  proper  accuracy. 

SECTION  L 

OF  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  ANIMAL  TISSUES. 

A.  Of  the  Albuminous  Materials  of  the  Tissues. 

OfFibrine. 

This  substance  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  forms 
an  important  constituent  of  the  blood.  In  the  latter  it  exists  dissolved 
during  life,  but  separates  after  death  or  extraction  from  the  body,  produ- 
cing, with  the  colouring  material,  the  phenomenon  of  coagulation.  In 
the  muscles,  the  fibrine  is  arranged  in  a  truly  organized  and  living  con* 
dition,  constituting  the  contractile  fibres,  in  which  it  is  so  interwoven 
with  nervous  and  vascular  filaments  as  to  render  its  isolation  impossible* 
To  obtain  pure  fibrine,  therefore,  we  have  recourse  to  blood,  which,  if  im. 
mediately  on  being  drawn  it  be  briskly  agitated  with  a  Uttle  bundle  of  twigs, 
does  not  coagulate,  but  the  fibrine  is  deposited  on  the  twigs  in  soft  tenacious 
masses,  which,  being  washed  to  remove  any  adhering  colouring  matter, 
and  digested  in  alcohol  and  ether  to  remove  some  traces  of  fatty  sobstan- 
oes  which  adhere  to  it,  constitute  pure  fibrine,  which  may  be  dried  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  appears  then  as  a  yellowish  opaque  mass,  hard,  tasteless, 
and  inodorous :  if  it  be  at  all  transparent,  this  results  from  traces  of  ad- 
hering fat.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ;  it  absorbs,  how* 
ever,  so  much  water  as  to  treble  its  weight,  and  thereby  recovers  the 
volume,  softness,  and  flexibility  it  possessed  before  being  dried.  This 
moisture  is  not  sensible  to  the  hand,  but  by  strong  pressure  between  folds 
of  bibulous  paper  it  may  be  removed,  and  the  fibrine  rendered  complete* 
ly  dry.  When  boiled  with  water  for  a  great  length  of  time,  fibrine  is  de* 
composed  and  dissolves,  but  it  does  not  form  any  kind  of  gelatine. 

Fibrine  is  remarkable  for  decomposing  deutoxide  of  hydrogen  rapidly 
by  catalytic  force  (p.  385, 258),  evolving  oxygen.  Several  of  the  animal 
tissues  produce  this  effect,  though  not  containing  fibrine.  Albumen  isi 
howeveri  totally  destitute  of  it. 
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Fibrine  abiorbt  cold  oil  of  vitriol*  and  swells  «p  to  a  yellow  tf«i8pi> 
rem  jelly.  Oa  the  addition  of  water,  it  sbrioks  up  and  becomes  bard; 
but  if  all  the  excess  of  acid  be  washed  away,  the  residual  mass,  which  ii 
a  neutral  compound  of  fibrine  and  sulphuric  acid,  djssolyes  in  pare  water. 
With  nitric  acid,  fibrine  evolves  nitrogen  and  nitnc  oxide,  and  forms  i 
yellow  powder,  xanthoproteic  acid,  to  which  I  snaii  shortly  recur.  Tri- 
basic  phosphoric  acid  and  acetic  acid  dissolve  tibrme.  'I'be  solutioo  ii 
precipitated  by  the  mineral  acids  and  by  caustic  potash,  an  excess  ol 
which  last,  however,  redissolves  the  precipitate.  Tbe  mono,  or  bitanc 
phosphoric  acids,  act  as  sulphuric  acid  towards  fibrine«  If  perfectly  diy 
fibrine  be  digested  in  strong  muriatic  acid,  it  swells  up,  and  aAer  a  few 
minutes  dissolves  into  a  rich  dark  blue  liquid.  No  gas  is  orolved.  Tin 
blue  liquor  is  precipitated  by  yellow  prussiate  of  potash. 

Fibrine  is  dissolved  even  by  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash,  ssd 
appears  thereby  to  neutralize  the  alkali  almost  completely*  This  sohr 
tion  is  coagulated  by  alcohol  and  by  acids,  but  not  by  heiat.  The  pi^ 
cipitates  given  by  acetic  and  tribasic  phosphoric  acids  are  redissolved  bj 
an  excess. 

If  sulphate  of  soda  or  nitrate  of  potash  be  added  to  newly-drawn  blool 
its  coagulation  is  prevented ;  and  if  fibrine  be  digested  in  a  strong  soiutioi 
of  nitre,  it  dissolves,  forming  a  thick  liquid,  which  is  coagulated  by  beii» 
by  alcohol,  and  acids,  and  is  precipitated  by  the  salts  of  mercury,  lead,  and 
copper,  and  by  yellow  prussiate  of  potash.  This  property  of  fibrine  will 
again  come  under  notice. 

The  composition  of  fibrine  b  expressed  by  the  formula  CtnWm  •  ^» 
Omb+P*S|.  It  contains,  besides,  minute  quantities  of  lime  and  magoe- 
sia,  so  that,  when  incinerated,  it  leaves  0*77  per  cent,  of  sulphates  aiid 
phosphates  of  those  bases. 

Of  Albumen* 

This  substance  is  even  more  extensively  distributed  through  the  SDimtl 
frame  than  fibrine.  Like  fibrine,  it  exists  in  two  conditions,  one  sohible, 
and  the  other  insoluble  in  water ;  but  whereas  the  fibrine  becomes  insol- 
uble almost  instantly  on  being  withdrawn  from  the  body,  albumen  fliaj 
retain  that  state  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  its  history  is  thereibre  more 
complete.  In  its  soluble  form  it  exists  in  the  blood,  the  egg,  in  the  serooi 
secretions,  in  the  humours  of  the  eye,  dec. ;  in  the  soluble  or  eoaguktei 
form,  it  constitutes  a  portion  of  most  of  the  solid  tissues.  Albumen  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  constituting  the  mass  of  white  of  egg. 

SoMle  Albumen* — This  is  obtained  in  the  solid  ibrm  by  evaporating 
to  dryness,  at  a  temperature  which  does  not  exceed  120^,  the  scram  oi 
blood,  or  white  of  egg,  the  membranous  investments  of  tho  latter  having 
been  torn  up  by  triturating  with  some  angular  fragments  of  glass.    The 
dry  mass  is  yellow,  transparent,  hard,  tough,  and  contains,  besides  tlie 
albumen,  the  salts  and  some  other  constituents  of  the  blood,  or  white  of 
egg,  in  minute  quantity.     These  are  extracted  by  digestion  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  which  leave  the  albumen  pure.     When  thus  completely  drj* 
it  may  be  heated  beyond  212^  without  passing  into  the  coagulated  condi 
tion.     If  digested  in  cold  water,  it  gradually  swells  up,  end  finally  dis- 
solves.    This  solution,  when  heated  to  a  temperature  between  140^  end 
160^,  coagulates.     If  dilute,  the  solution  may  even  be  heated  to  16^ 
without  coagulating,  and  when  present  in  very  small  quantity,  the  slbn* 
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may  not  separate  until  tbe^water  boils.  When  once  coagalated  iH 
this  manner,  albumen  is  totally  insoluble  in  water;  it  is  changed  into  its 
second  form.  The  solution  of  albumen  is  precipitated  1^  alcohoi,  by 
acids,  and  metallic  salts,  exactly  as  the  solution  of  fibrine  in  saltpetre. 
The  only  distinction  that  can  be  drawn  between  the  two  is,  that  the  saikfe 
solution  of  fibrine  is  partially  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  a  large  quSAi^ 
tity  of  water. 

The  precipitates  yielded  by  solution  of  albumen  with  metallic  salts  ai*s 
mixtures  of  two  distinct  substances,  one  a  compound  of  albumen  with  tlie 
acid,  the  other  a  compound  of  albumen  with  the  metallic  oxide ;  the  for* 
ner  is  generally  somewhat  soluble,  the  latter  insoluble ;  and  hence  results 
the  application  of  albumen  as  an  antidote  to  mineral  poisons,  as  ccHrrosive 
sublimate  and  biuestone. 

Albumen  is  also  coagulated  by  many  organic  bodies,  as  tannic  acid 
and  kreosote,  which  last  acts  catalytically,  as  a  very  minute  quantity  of 
it  coagulates  a  large  quantity  of  albumen,  without  entering  into  combina- 
tion with  it. 

Coagtdaied  Albumen  is  obtained  by  heating  serum  of  the  blood,  or' white 
of  egg,  to  between  140^  and  150^,  so  that  they  solidify ;  washing  the  mass 
with  water,  digesting  with  alcohol  and  ether  until  all  soluble  is  removed, 
and  then  drying  with  care.  Thus  prepared,  it  retains  some  inorgftnie 
•alts,  principally  phosphate  of  lime,  from  which  it  «»ay  be  obtained  free 
as  follows :  The  serum  of  the  blood  is  to  be  coagulated  by  muriatic  acid  | 
the  coagulum  washed  with  acidulated  water,  and  then  so  much  pure  water 
added  as  may  dissolve  it.  This  solution  being  then  decomposed  by  car- 
bofnate  of  ammonia,  the  pure  albumen  is  separated  as  a  flocculent  white 
precipitate. 

When  dry,  it  is  yellow  and  transparent ;  in  every  chemical  character 
except  its  relation  to  deutozide  of  hydrogen,  it  identifies  itself  with  fibrine» 
and  it  is  hence  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  details  of  these  reactions ;  in 
its  composition  it  is  very  closely  related  to  it ;  their  oi^nic  element  is 
the  same,  and  they  differ  only  in  the  quantity  of  sulphur,  the  formula  of 
albumen  being  GmqHm  •  NioqOiio+P-Sv  The  quantity  of  ashes  remain- 
ing  from  albumen  is  greater  than  from  fibrine. 

The  comparative  history  of  these  bodies,  as  now  given,  leads  to  Con^ 
siderable  doubt  as  to  how  far  they  are  chemically  distinct,  although  their 
physiological  characters  are  so  difierent.  Mulder,  to  whose  accurate 
researches  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  these  bodies;  looks  upon  both  as  compounds  of  the  real 
organic  substance,  which  he  terms  ProUXne,  with  sulphurets  of  phos- 
phorus. In  fact,  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  may  be  removed  by  very 
simple  methods,  and  the  body  (protei'ne)  which  then  remains  deserves 
attentive  study. 

When  albumen,  fibrine,  cheese,  or  flesh  is  freed,  by  digestion  in  wa- 
U»9  alcohol,  and  ether,  from  all  bodies  soluble  in  these  liquids,  and,  by 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  all  earthy  salts  have  been  removed,  it  is  to  be  dis« 
solved  in  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  heated  to  120^,  whereby 
the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  form  pnosphate  of  potash  and  sulphuret  Sf 
potassium.  From  the  filtered  liquor  the  protei'ne  may  then  be  precipi* 
tated  by  acetic  acid,  which  must  be  added  only  in  very  slight  excess,  as 
otherwise  the  precipitate  would  be  redissolved. 

Proteine  forms  grayish^white  gelatinous  flocks,  which,  when  dried,  be* 
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'Come  hard  and  yellow,  and  give  an  amber-coloured  powder.  It  absarfa 
water,  swells  up,  and  regains  the  appearance  it  had  before  beii^  dried 
By  long  boiling  with  water  it  is  decomposed  and  dissolved. 

Proteine  dissolves  in  all  very  dilute  acids,  forming  neutral  conDpoondf 
which  are  insolable  in  strong  acid  liquors,  and  are  hence  precipitated  oe 
the  addition  of  strong  acids,  except  the  acetic  and  tribaiiBic  phosphoric 
acids.  With  oil  of  vitriol  it  combines  as  described  under  the  head  of 
fibrine,  and  forms  Froteosulpkurie  Acid.  It  combines  alao  with  eanhr 
and  metallic  oxides,  forming  insoluble  compounds,  which  are  identicai  in 
characters  with  those  obtained  with  albumen. 

The  composition  of  proteine,  as  found  by  Mulder,  and  confirmed  by 
the  analyses  of  its  acid  and  basic  combinations,  is  expressed  by  the  for. 
nyila  C4i)HsB  •  NsOif  We  may  evidently  consider  albumen  and  fihrin 
as  compounds  of  proteine ;  for  if  we  represent  proteine  by  the  symbol 
Prt,  albumen  becomes  Prt^+P.S4,  and  fibrine  is  Prt»+P«^-  I  consider, 
however,  that  the  state  of  combination  of  these  bodies  requires  some  for. 
ther  consideration. 

his  found  that  proteine  constitutes  the  basis,  not  merely  of  the  aDtmal 
substances  now  under  examination,  but  that  it  is  obtained  also  ih>m  ve- 
getable albumen,  gluten,  and  legumine  (p.  538),  and  constitutes  the  pan 
casteus  matter  of  milk,  and  that  the  similarity  of  properties  and  compo- 
sition in  these  bodies  is  such  as  to  justify  us  in  looking  upon  them  m 
identical.  We  have  seen  that,  between  albumen  and  fibrine,  the  dis- 
tinctive  chemical  characters  are,  if  any,  so  trivial  as  to  leave  no  firm 
ground  for  their  distinction  in  that  way ;  and  if  we  examine  the  evidence 
of  their  being  compounds  of  proteine  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  ws 
shall  find  them  quite  inconclusive.  First,  it  is  not  certain  that  such  snl- 
phurets  of  phosphorus  exist  as  FJSg  and  P.S4;  second,  the  com  pounds  of 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  do  not  manifest  any  tendency  whatsoever  t» 
combination ;  and,  third,  in  all  the  reactions  of  albumen  and  fibrine,  the 
proteine  on  the  one  hand,  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  on  the  other,  ad 
as  if  they  were  totally  distinct.  I  look  upon  albumen  and  fibrine,  while 
in  connexion  with  the  body,  as  organized  and  living  substances,  in  whose 
functions  the  minute  quantity  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  may  act  an  ini' 
portent  part  as  a  catalytic  body.  The  protdne  I  consider,  not,"  witi 
Mulder,  as  the  basis  of  our  tissues,  but  as  the  mmplest  product  of  their 
decomposition.  It  enters  in  combination  with  acids  and  with  hoses,  as 
indigo  or  morphia  do,  which  1  look  upon  as  totally  foreign  to  the  char* 
aoter  of  a  body  possessed  of  vital  properties'. 

Having  thus  described  what  I  consider  to  be  the  true  place  of  proteine, 
m  relation  to  albumen  and  fibrine,  I  shall  briefly  notice  some  of  its  de- 
rived compounds. 

CMaroproteic  Acid  is  formed  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  al. 
bumen.  It  is  a  white  powder.  Its  formula  is  C^oHn  .  N»On+CLO^ 
By  ammonia  it  is  decomposed,  nitrogen  being  evolved,  and  a  white  sub- 
stance formed,  Oxyprotdne^  the  formula  of  which  is  CioHst  •  NtO,s. 

The  formation  of  XaiUhaproieic  Addf  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
fibrine,  has  been  already  noticed.  It  is  an  orange«>yellow  powder ;  whea 
washed  from  adhering  acid,  tasteless  and  inodorous,  but  reddens  moist 
litmus  paper.  Insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  it  unites  with  acids, 
forming  compounds  which  are  pale  yellow,  and  insoluble ;  with  bases  it 
forms  soluble  salts,  generally  deep  red  coloured.  Its  formula  is  GUEL* 
N^Ott.  ^^ 
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^.  Of  the  Geladnous  ConstUuents  of  the  Tissues* 

Of  GelaUne. 

When  the  skioy  cellular  or  serous  tissues,  tendons,  and  some  forms  of 
cartilage,  as  that  of  bones,  are  boiled  in  water,  they  dissolve  in  great  party 
and  form  a  solution  which  gelatinizes  on  cooling.  Some  of  these  tissues, 
ttS  the  skin,  dissolve  easily,  and  almost  completely ;  others  dissolve  but 
partlyt  and  leave*  behind  a  quantity  of  coagulated  albumen.  In  most 
kinds  of  cartilage,  a  very  prolonged  boiling  is  necessary  to  extract  any 
sensible  quantity  of  gelatine.  These  various  tissues  are  thus  found  to 
consist  of  albumen  and  gelatine,  united  in  various  proportions,  and  each 
presenting  various  degrees  of  condensation  of  texture,  but  by  boiling  they 
may  be  completely  separated  from  each  other. 

The  gelatine  is  known  in  commerce  as  the  material  of  isinglass  and  of 
common  glue.  When  pure  it  is  colourless  and  transparent,  very  spa* 
ringly  soluble  in  cold  water,  by  contact  with  which,  however,  it  swells 
up  and  soAens.  In  hot  water  it  dissolves  readily,  and  on  cooling,  forms 
so  strong  a  jelly,  that  with  v^th  part  it  is  a  consistent  solid.  It  is  insolu- 
ble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  a  solution  of  gelatine  is  long  exposed 
to  the  air,  or  frequently  heated  and  cooled,  it  undergoes  a  commencement 
of  putrefaction,  and  loses  its  property  of  gelatinizing.  The  composition 
of  gelatine,  by  Mulder's  analyses,  is  expressed  by  the  formula  CisHjq 
NA. 

The  action  of  reagents  on  gelatine  is  in  some  cases  of  high  interest. 
By  digestion  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  as  with  caustic  potash,  the  same  ^ 
results  are  obtained.  Ammonia  is  evolved,  a  white  crystalline  body 
(Leucine)  and  a  sweet  substance  {Sugar  of  GekUine)  are  formed.  They 
are  separated  from  each  other,  and  from  some  less  important  products, 
by  repeated  crystallizations.  From  its  alcoholic  solution.  Leucine  sep- 
arates in  brilliant  colourless  plates.  It  feels  greasy,  is  tasteless  and  inc. 
dorous ;  heated  to  886^,  it  sublimes  totally  unchanged.  It  dissolves  in 
twenty-eight  parts  of  cold  water,  but  requires  625  parts  of  alcohol,  and  is 
insoluble  in  ether ;  its  formula  is  CisH^  •  N.O4.  It  combines  with  nitric 
acid  to  form  Nitrohucic  Aeidf  which  crystallizes  in  brilliant  needles,  and 
forms  with  bases  neutral  salts.    Its  formula  is  CitHu  •  N.044-N.05Aq. 

The  Sugar  of  Gelatine  crystallizes  from  its  solution  in  alcohol,  by  spon- 
taneous  evaporation,  in  large  prisms,  which  are  colourless,  taste  sweet, 
and  feel  gritty  between  the  teeth.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat.  At  60^  it 
dissolves  in  five  parts  of  water,  but  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  crystals  consist  of  CieHu  .  N4O11+3  Aq.  It  forms,  with 
bases,  well-characterized  compounds,  and  unites  also  with  nitric  acid. 

When  acted  on  by  chlorine,  gelatine  is  converted  into  a  white  floccii- 
lent  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  gelatine. 
Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula  CaH^  •  NgC^+Cl.Qi,  con- 
ststing,  therefore,  of  four  atoms  of  unaltered  gelatine  and  one  atom  of 
chlorous  acid.  Gelatine  is  not  precipitated  either  by  solutions  of  ordina- 
ry or  of  basic  alum  ;  but  if  a  solution  of  common  salt  be  also  mixed,  the 
gelatine  falls  down,  combined  with  alumina,  as  it  decomposes  the  muri« 
ate  of  alumina- which  is  then  formed.  On  this  principle  is  founded  the 
manufacture  of  while  leather,  by  a  kind  of  tanning  with  alum. 

The  most  important  compound  of  gelatine  is  that  with  tannic  acid, 
which  constitutes  ordinary  leather.    This  reaction  is 'so  distinct,  (hat  one 
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paK  of  gelatine  io  5000  of  water  is  at  once  detected  by  the  infusion  of 
galls.  The  constitutiod  of  the  precipitate  varies  according  as  one  or 
other  of  those  materials  is  employed  in  excess,  the  tannic  acid  and  ge- 
latine being  capable^  of  uniting  in  at  least  three  different  proportions ;  100 
parts  of  dry  gelatine  combine  with  186  parts  of  tannic  acid,  when  the 
latter  is  in  great  excess :  this  compound  contains  an  atom  of  each  ingre- 
dient. 

The  technical  applications  of  gelatine  are  numerous,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  well  known.  For  glueing  together  wood,  paper,  &c.,  thickenii^ 
colours,  filling  up  the  pores  of  writing  paper,  and  as  isinslass  and  calves' 
feet  jelly,  an  article  of  food,  it  is  abundantly  employed ;  but  its  most  im- 
portant  use  is  in  the  mana&cture  of  leather.  The  skins  are  cleaned  bjr 
digestion  with  lime  and  scraping  with  a  knifb,  from  the  bair  and  epider* 
mis  on  the  one,  and  the  loose  cellular  tissue  on  the  other  side,  and  then 
steeped  in  pits  containing  an  infusion  of  oak  bark,  yalonia,  suniach,  or 
other  of  the  substances  rich  in  tannic  acid  (p.  601).  At  first  the  taiv 
DJfig  liquor  is  used  very  weak,  as  otherwise  the  suiface  of  the  skin  woold 
become  impervious,  and  the  interior  could  not  afterward  be  tanned  ;  but 
having  passed  through  a  succession  of  liquors  gradually  becoming  strong 
eiV  the  skins  are  in  the  last  pit  interstratified  with  oak  bark,  and  so,  for  a 
considerable  time,  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  tannic  acid  in  its  high, 
est  state  of  concentratibn,  until  the  conversion  into  leather  is  complete 
throughout  the  entire  substance.  They  are  then  removed,  and  subjected 
Io  finishing  and  cleaning  processes,  which  I  need  not  notice. 

Many  chemists  consider  that  gelatine  is  merely  a  product  of  the  db- 
composition  of  albumen  or  fibrine  by  boiling  water,  and  not  a  true  con- 
stituent of  the  tissues.  {  believe  this  idea  to  be  incorrect  on  the  follow, 
ing  grounds :  First,  pure  fibrine,  or  albumen,  gives  no  gelatine  by  boil- 
ing ;  second,  in  the  process  of  tanniftg,  the  tannic  acid<;ombines  with  ge- 
latide  in  a  skin  which  has  never  been  boiled ;  and,  third,  that  we  can 
easily  understand  why  some  tissues  give  gelatine  more  easily  than  others 
by  the  difierent  degrees  of  condensation  in  their  structure ;  but  I  rather 
consider  that  gelatine  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  organized  tissue  of 
the  skin  or  cellular  membrane  that  protelne  does  to  the  fibrine  of  the 
blood,  being  really  a  product  of  its  de^th  and  decomposition,  though  the 
only  representative  of  it  which  we  can  have. 

Ckondrine. — Those  cartilages  in  which  bone  is  not  deposited,  are  r^- 
feolved  by  boiling  into  a  substance  possessing  much  analogy  to  gelatine, 
but  still  distinguished  from  it  by  the  fbllowing  properties :  it  precipitates 
solutions  of  alum,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  acetate  of  lead,  and  is  precipita- 
ted by  acetic  acid,  none  of  which  bodies  have  any  action  on  ordinary  ge« 
latine,  which,  however,  chondrine  resembles  in  all  its  other  characters  ; 
in  composition,  however,  it  difiers,  its  formula  being,  by  Mulder's  anal, 
ysis,  Ci«Hit  •  NfOf ;  it,  however,  contains  a  trace  of  sulphur,  its  complete 
formula  being  QwHao  .  N4i)0|4o+S.  The  ph3rsiobgist  MQller,  to  whom 
the  discovery  of  chondrine  is  due,  considers  that  the  skeleton  of  cartila* 
Ipnous  fishes  yields  a  third  variety  of  gelatine. 

C.  Ofihefatijf  Constituents  of  the  Tissues. 

.  The  fatty  bodies  already  described  in  Chapter  XXIIL,  although  con* 
ttlbuting  essentiallv  to  the  support  of  the  animal  frame,  are  mere  secre* 
Ikmti^  and  do  not  form  any  portion  of  its  organized  tissues.    The  suh- 
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Stances  properly  included  under  the  present  head  are  the  constituents  of 
the  nervous  tissue,  such  as  it,  is  found  in  the  brain,  the  apinal  cord,  an4 
nerves. 

In  the  Qpmposition  of  the  brain  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  at  least. 

three,  perhaps  five,  distinct  substances  of  a  fatty  nature ;  the  most  char*. 

acteristic  and  important  is  termed  CerebroU :  its  mode  of  preparati<Ni 

can  easily  be  gathered  from  its  characters  ;  it  is  a  white  powder,  taste* 

less  and  inodorous,  feeling  not  at  all  greasy,  but  like  starch  ;  when  heaU 

ed,  it  does  not  melt  until  it  has  become  brown,  and  in  great  part  decon> 

posed  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether  whea 

cold,  but  abundantly  when  hot ;  on  cooling,  it  is  deposited  from  its  alcQ* 

holic  solution  as  a  white  powder,  not  at  all  crystalline ;  it  is  not  acted 

upon  by  alkalies.     In  compo8itio^  it  resembles  albumen,  containing  a 

large  quantity  of  nitrogen,  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  minute  quan*. 

tity,  but  its  precise  formula  cannot  be  considered  as  being  yet  established* 

Cerebral  is  a  liquid  reddish  oil,  having  the  odour  of  fresh  brain,  and  a. 

disagreeable  rancid  taste.     It  is  soluble  in  all  proportion?  in  ether  and 

in  oils,  but  only  moderately  so  ip  alcohol.     It  contains  the  same  elements 

as  the  cerebrote,  and  apparently  in  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  pro* 

portions ;  but  the  analyses  of  Couerbe,  who  alone  has  examined  their 

composition,  are  not  authentic  enough  to  be  brought  forward.     The  cer^ 

ebrol  is  not  saponifiable,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  altered  by  digestion  with 

caustic  alkalies. 

In  addition  to  these  two  bodies,  the  brain  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
a  substance,  which,  from  having  been  first  discovered  as  a  constituent  of 
biliary  calculi,  is  termed  Cholesierine  :  -it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis^ 
solves  abundantly  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes,  on  cool- 
ing, in  brilliant  plates ;  it  melts  at  290^,  and  sublimes  partially  by  a. 
stronger  heat ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  ether  ;  it  is  not  altered  by  caustiQ 
alkalies  ;  its  formula  is  Cafl^fi,     By  treatment  with  hot  nitric  acid,  it. 
is  converted  into  a  substance  which  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles,  an4, 
forms,  with  bases,  yellow  sajts.     This  is  Choksteric  Acid,  the  formula  qf  ^ 
which  appears  to  be  C26Hflo  •  N.Oi^. 

Couerbe  has  described  as  constituents  of  the  brain  two  other  fatty  bod. 
ies,  Cephaloi  and  Siearocenot:  they  are  brown  coloured  resinous  bodies, 
which,  I  consider,  will  most  probably,  on  re-examination  of  the  subject, 
be  found  to  be  impure  or  decomposed  mixtures  of  cerebrote  and  cepha- 
loi. I  hence  only  indicate  their  supposed  existence.  The  cholesterine 
1  look  upon  as  being  deposited  in  the  brain  as  ordinary  fat  is  in  the  cel- 
lular tissue,  or  in  the  substance  of  other  organs,  and  not  as  making  up  an 
essential  portion  of  the  nervous  tissue.  This  idea  is  strengthened  by  tl^Q 
fact  that  the  cholesterine  frequently  aggregates  in  the  brain  in  masses, 
forming  one  variety  of  the  f^tty  tumours  of  that  organ. 

D^Ofihe  Saline  and  ExtracUte  ConsUtuenis  qflhe  Tissues. 

We  find  in  all  the  animal  tissues  small  quantities  of  a  great  variety  of 
salts,  the  same  as  those  which  will  be  hereafler  noticed  as  existing  in  tba 
blood,  to  the  presence  of  which  in  the  substance  of  the  tissues  they  are 
probably  due.  In  the  tissue  of  the  bones  and  teeth,  however,  these  sa» 
line  matters  are  deposited  in  much  greater  quantity,  and  in  disease  and. 
in  old  age  bony  deposites  occur  in.  all  those  tissues  which  yield  true  ge« 
latioe  on  boiling.  The  Qomposition  of  the  bones  and  t^eth  will  be  here* 
after  noticed. 
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The  extractive  mattera  of  the  tissaes,  like  the  extractive  matter  of 
plants  (p.  612),  do  not  pre-exist  as  such,  but  are  formed  by  the  decom- 
position,  by  protracted  boiling  in  water,  of  the  fibrine,  albumen,  gelatioe; 
&c.,  which  they  really  contain.  Berzelius  has  pointed  out  tKfe  existence 
of  a  great  number  of  different  substances  that  are  thus  generated,  of 
which  two  need  here  only  require  notice.  For  the  first,  the  name  Osma^ 
tome  may  be  retained,  and  the  name  Zomidine  applied  to  the  second. 
Ozmazome  is  soluble  in  water,  and  also  in  absolute  alcohol ;  it  cannot 
be  dried  by  heat,  but  forms  a  semifluid  of  an  acid  and  salty  taste,  whidi 
evolves  powerfully  the  odour  of  concentrated  decomposing  urine.  Its 
solution  in  water  is  yellow ;  it  is  precipitated  by  the  salts  of  ntercnrj, 
lead,  and  tin. 

The  zomidine  is  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  it  dries  down  to  a  brown  extract, 
of  a  strong  and  agreeable  odour  of  soup.  It  dissolves  in  water  in  afi 
proportions.  Its  solutions  are  precipitated  by  the  salts  of  lead  and  tis, 
but  not  by  corrosive  sublimate  or  tincture  of  galls.  When  heated  it 
gives  out  an  odour  of  roasting  meat,  the  taste  and  smell  of  which  are 
indeed  due  to  its  formation.  Both  ozmazome  and  zomidine  contain  ni- 
trogen. 

Of  the  Compositim  qfiht  Tistues,  and  of  the  Secretions  m  Hea^  and  m 

jbieease* 

Having  described  thus  the  constituents  of  the  tissues  individually,  [ 
■hall  now  present  such  results  as  have  been  hitherto  obtained  as  to  the 
quantitative  composition  of  the  organized  tissues  formed  by  their  reunion, 
their  secretory  products,  and  morbid  alterations. 

Of  the  Skin,  Epidermis,  and  its  Modijications, — The  skin  of  animals 
is  a  congeries  of  finely-constructed  organs,  sensitive  and  secretory,  im- 
bedded in  a  peculiar  tissue,  which  is  one  of  ;those  most  easily  yielding 
gelatine,  whence  the  process  of  tanning  skins.  The  relative  proportions 
of  solid  and  liquid  matter  in  a  skin  freed  from  adhering  fat  and  cellular 
membrane,  but  soft  and  imbibed  with  its  natural  proportions  of  water, 
was  found  by  Wienhalt  to  be, 

Proper  cutaneoos  tissaes,  including  blood-  >  32*53! 

vessels  and  nerves )  I 

Albumen 1*54  K/wvon 

Extractive  soluble  in  alcohol 0-83  f*"^""- 

Do.       soluble  only  in  water .    .    .    .     7*60 
Water 6750^ 

On  the  surface  of  the  skin  there  is  secreted  a  substance,  which, 
though  varying  in  anatomical  structure  and  appearance  exceedingly,  as 
it  forms  the  fine  epidermis,  the  nails,  proper  horn,  the  tortoise^hell, 
feathers,  hairs,  &c.,  is  yet,  throughout  all  their  shapes,  identical  in  chen)- 
ical  character,  and  may  be  described  as  the  same  substance.  The  best 
example  of  horn  is  that  which  covers  the  process  of  the  frontal  bone  in 
the  ox.  It  varies  in  colour,  is  translucent,  tough,  and  elastic.  When 
heated  beyond  212®,  it  softens  without  being  decomposed,  and  may  then 
be  bent,  moulded,  and  soldered,  on  which  properties  many  of  its  uses 
depend.  It  is  scarcely  farther  acted  on  by  water  even  af\er  an  ebulb*- 
tion  of  several  days.  When  treated  by  strong  acids,  horn  is  softened, 
and  becomes  soluble  in  water.  Heated  with  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
it  evolves  ammonia,  dissolves,  and  the  liquor  contains  sulphuret  of  potas- 
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aiam  and  an  organic  substance,  precipitable  by  an  acid.  The  composi- 
tion of  these  products,  or  of  horn  itself,  has  not  been  accurately  exam- 
ined. 

The  principal  mass  of  hair  is  composed  of  the^ame  substance  as  horn, 
but  the  colour  is  due  to  an  oil,  which  may  be  extracted  by  ether.  If, 
by  virtue  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  hair,  a  solution  of  litharge  in  lime- 
water  blackens  the  hair,  nitrate  of  silver  blackens  the  hair  also,  but 
by  the  deposition  of  the  metal.  When  horn  or  hair  is  strongly  heated, 
it  fuses,  gives  off  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  gases  of  a  characteristic 
disagreeable  smell ;  if  air  be  present,  it  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame. 
The  perspiration  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  varies  in  nature  according 
to  the  part  of  the  body ;  it  is  generally  acid,  contains  traces  of  albumen, 
fatty  matter,  and  the  salts  of  the  blood.  It  often  contains  a  volatile 
odorous  principle,  characteristic  of  the  animal  by  which  it  is  secreted. 

Of  the  CeUular  and  Serous  Tissues, — These  tissues  are  constituted  of 
gelatinous  material,  similar  to  that  in  the  skin,  and  hence  dissolve  by 
boiling  in  water,  being  converted  into  gelatine.  In  the  natural  condition 
of  these  membranes  their  surfaces  are  moistened  by  a  watery  liquid, 
which)  accumulating  in  excessive  quantity,  gives  rise  to  the  dropsies  of 
the  cavities  or  of  the  cellular  tissue.  This  serum  of  the  cavities  is  clear 
and  colourless.  It  reacts  alkaline  ;  its  specific  gravity  1*010  to  1*020; 
its  composition,  though  liable  to  fluctuate,  is,  in  general,  as  found  by 
Rerzelius, 


Albumen 1-66"^ 

Substance  soluble  in  alcohol  .    .     3*33 
Free  soda     ........     0-28 

Alkaline  chlorides 6-09 

Earthy  phosphates 0*09 

Water 98756 


100000  nearly. 


In  the  serum  of  dropsical  eflusions  I  have  found  stearine,  elaine,  and 
urea.     This  observation  has  also  been  made  by  Marchand. 

The  cells  of  the  cellular  tbsue,  in  which  fkt  is  usually  deposited,  are 
often  fllled  up  by  an  albuminous  material,  having  considerable  analogy 
to  caseijm.  It  is  thus  that  the  diffused  hardening  of  the  cellular  tissue 
and  the  local  white  tumours  have  their  origin.  Tendons,  aponeuroses, 
and  fibrous  membranes  are  similar  in  their  chemical  relations  to  the  eel* 
lular  and  serous  tissues.  * 

Of  the  Muscular  Tissue. — ^From  what  has  been  already  said  of  flbrine, 
it  is  evidently  the  essential  element  of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  it  only  re- 
mains here  to  give  the  numerical  results  of  two  analyses  of  beef  muscle, 
made  by  Berzelius  and  Braconnot.     They  found  in  100  parts, 

Muscular  fibre  (with  vessels  and  nerves)    .  15-80  \  ,« -« 

Celialar  tissue  givinff  gelatine 190  J  *°  *** 

Soluble  albumen  and  colouring  matter    .    .  2*20  .  170 

Alcoholic  extract  with  salts 1*80  .  1-94 

Watery  extract  with  salts 1*05   .  0*15 

Phosphate  of  lime .  008   . 

Water  and  loss 77*17   .  77-03 

Composition  of  the  Brain. — The  most  exact  analyses  of  the  brain  that 
we  possess  arc  those  by  Lassaigne.  The  differently  coloured  portions 
dliTer  essentially  in  their  nature,  as  he  found  in  100  parts, 


d7S  composition  of   TB,^   BONSa* 

« 

HaMluy 

Albumen 9*9  . 

Colonrlessfat 13*9  . 

Red  fat 0-9  . 

Ozmazome  and  oiganic  salts   .  1*0  . 

Phosphates 1-3  . 

Water 730  . 

The  nerves  or  spinal  marrow  have  not  been  specially  analjrzed. 

Composition  of  the  Bones, — Mulier  has  found  that,  prior  to  oaai^catioa, 
the  cartilage  of  the  bones  is  in  that  condition  which  yields  chondrine, al- 
though it  is  afterward  totally  changed  into  the  gelatine  cartilage,  la 
the  vertebrated  animals  with  osseous  skeletons,  the  earthy  material,  ia 
all  cases,  consists  principally  of  phosphate  of  lime  with  some  phosphate 
of  magnesia,  carbonates  of  lime  and  soda,  and  fluoride  of  calcium.  Bj 
digesting  a  bone  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  all  of  these  inorganic  salts  are 
removed,  and  the  cartilage  remains,  preserving  perfectly  the  form  of  the 
bone.  By  burning  the  bone  in  a  moderate  current  of  air,  all  animal  mai* 
ter  may  be  consumed,  and  the  earthy  material  then  remains  in  the  form 
of  the  bone,  and  perfectly  white ;  100  parts  of  burned  booe  of  the  follow* 
ing  animals  have  been  found  to  contain, 


95*0 

8M 

M 

19-3 

25 

07 

HunMo 

^^Scfo^^**™^^'"'?*^!!®^*    ^'^^    ""^    °^  t 

Carbonate  of  iime  !    !    .    !    .    10-3        8-16 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  ...     0*3         M0> 
Carbonate  of  soda 3-0        6*74) 

Bat  these  proportions  vary  in  the  bones  of  different  individuals  of  tk 
same  kind  of  animal. 

The  quantity  of  animal  matter  in  the  bones  varies  in  different  classes 
of  animals.  In  the  mammalia  it  is  generally  about  thirty-three  pei 
cent.  Thus  human  and  ox  bones,  deprived  of  their  marrow  and  perioe 
teum,  and  dried  until  they  ceased  to  lose  weight,  gave  berzelius, 


100*00. 


HvBwo  Bone.     BmC  1 

Cartilaffe  soluble  in  water    .    .    33*17)  •n.^ 

Vessels 113  J  ^^ 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  fluoride  )  ^^  ^j,^ 

of  calcium ) 

Carbonate  of  lime 11*30  3-85 

Phosphate  of  magnesia    .    .    .      1*16  S'85 

Soda  and  a  little  common  salt .      1*20  3*45  J 

The  teeth  present,  in  their  constitution,  the  closest  analogy  to  boht 

The  priueipal  and  organized  substance  of  the  teeth  is  indeed  true  booe, 

containing,  however,  less  cartilage  (twenty-nine  per  cent.)  and  won 

phosphate  of  lime  (sixty-four  per  cent.)  than  the  other  bones.    The 

enamel,  which  is  an  inorganic  secretion  from  the  upper  surface  of  the 

bony  tooth,  is  almost  destitute  of  any  animal  matter,  the  analyses  of  Ber* 

zelius  giving, 


Phosphate  of  lime  and  fluoride  of  >  og.g  ge.Q^ 

calcium ) 

Carbonate  of  lime 60  7*1 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  .    ...       1*5  3*0 

Soda "  V4 

Animal  matter  and  water  ...      9*0  35 


» 10000. 


The  proportion  of  fluoride  of  calcium  is  greater  in  enamel  than  in  com- 
mon bone,  nnd  the  animal  membrane  appears  to  belong  only  to  the  con- 
nexion of  the  enamel  with  the  subjacent  bony  tissue  of  the  tooth.    >^ 
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eEterior  crusta  petrosd  of  the  teeth,  which  exists  most  developed  in  hei^ 
biferous  animals,  has  the  same  compositioo  as  hone. 

In  the  invertebrate  animals,  the  internal  skeleton  is  replaced  by  an  ex. 
tcrnal  shell,  \Vhich  contains' cartilage,  with  earthy  salts,  simitar  to  those 
of  proper  bone,  but  in  different  proportions,  the  carbonate  of  lime  prepon* 
derating.  Thus  the  shells  of  crabs  and  lobsters  contain  from  fifly  to 
sixty  per  cent,  of  carbonate,  and  but  from  three  to  six  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  the  rest  being  animal  matter*  Oyster-shells  contain  but  a  trace  of 
animal  niatter,  being  almost  pure  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  the  substance 
t^t'med  cuttle-fish  bone  has  the  same  composition  nearly  as  crab*shell6t 

SECTION  n. 

OF  THE  COBCPOSITION   OP  THE  BLOOD,  AND  THB   FHBNOMENA  OF  BSSPt* 

RATIOIT. 

Blood  is,  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  an  opaque,  thick,  red  fluid ; 
its  specific  gravity  about  1*055  ;  it  has  a  salty  and  nauseous  taste,  and  a 
peculiar  smell,  resembling  that  of  the  animal  whence  it  had  been  derived. 

When  the  blood  of  any  red. blooded  animal  is  allowed  to  rest,  it  grad. 
ually  forms  a  sofl  j^^iy*  f^"^  which,  after  some  time,  a  thin  yellowish  fluid 
(serum)  separates,  while  the  red  jelly  or  coagulum  contracts  in  volume, 
atid  ac^ires  greater  consistence.  If  this  coagulation  of  the  bbod  takes 
place  slowly,  the  upper  portion  of  the  coagulum  becomes  white  or  pale 
yellow,  forming  thus  the  huffy  coat.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  blood, 
while  in  connexion  with  the  animal,  participates  in  its  life,  and  the  pbe** 
nomena  of  coagulation  are  to  be  referred  to  a  new  arrangement  of  its 
materials  consequent  on  the  loss  of  that  vitality. 

The  serum  of  the  blood«  when  coagulation  has  been  perfect,  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish, sometimes  greenish  colour ;  its  taste  is  dull  and  salty ;  its  spe- 
cific gravity  about  1*028;  it  is  thick-fluid,  like  olive  oil ;  when  heated  to 
140^  it  coagulates. 

If  we  examine  under  the  microscope  the  appearance  presented  by 
blood,  we  find  that  it  consists  of  a  great  number  of  minute  red  particles 
swimming  in  a  nearly  colourless  liquor.  These  red  particles  are  flatten- 
ed disks,  in  man  and  the  mammalia  round,  in  other  animals  elliptical. 
Their  size  is  variable,  being  in  man  from  7^7^^  ^  vrvT^^  ^^  ^"  ^1^^  ^^ 
diameter,  but  larger  in  most  other  animals.  In  the  frog  they  are  about 
jiVvth.  They  consist  of  a  central  colourless  nodule,  and  an  investing 
ring,  which  is  coloured  red  by  a  material  {Hemaiosine)^  which  may  be 
dissolved  out  without  the  constitution  of  the  globule  being  otherwise  es- 
sentially altered. 

The  blood  contains  a  large  quantity  of  albumen^  partly  dissolved,  and 
remaining  in  the  serum  aAer  coagulation,  partly  in  a  solid  state,  forming 
the  great  mass  of  the  globules.  In  the  living  body  the  blood  contains 
also^^rm^  in  solution,  but  this  separates  soon  after  extraction  from  the 
body  ;  it  assumes  a  solid  form,  and  investing,  as  a  sponge,  the  red  glob* 
ules,  forms  with  them  the  coagulum.  The  fibrine  is  thus,  the  element 
active  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  the  globules  being  but  passively 
engaged  in  it.  In  addition  to  these  essential  organic  elements^  the  blood 
contains  a  variety  of  salts,  as  common  salt,  phosphates  of  magnesia,  am- 
monia, and  lime,  lactates  of  soda  and  magnesia.  The  best  analyses  of 
the  blood  are  those  by  Lecanu,  and  the  results  for  blood  and  serum  aret 
that  they  contaiiiy 
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Blood  globules 13*90 

FibriDO 

Albomen 

FaUy  sabsunces 

Elxtractive  matters  ..../. 

AJkaline  salts , 

Earthy  salts 

Water 78<» 

Loss 


•21 

G-51 

8-19 

•37 

•34 

30 

-45 

•84 

•75 

-SI 

•09 

78-03 

90-10 

•24 

-14 

IIXKJO       100<IO 


He  fouDd  these  proportioDs  liable  to  fluctuatiooi  and  to  vary  aocordiiv 
to  the  sex.  The  maxima  and  minima  of  each  constituent  which  he  found 
for  the  human  subject  of  each  sex  were, 


CoMthoHrt^ 

>Ule. 

Fmalc       ] 

Mu. 

MM* 

K*X. 

Mn. 

Water     .... 

805 

732 

84  84 

75  00 

Albumen.    .    .    . 

6-3 

486 

6-8 

600 

Globule^ .... 

186 

11-06  16  71 

714 

Fibrine    .... 

•4 

•201      31 

•20 

The  fatty  substance  of  the  blood  is  a  mixture  of  cholesterine  with  stearic 
and  oleic  acids,  and  a  peculiar  fatty  substance,  termed  Ser&HnCt  the  history 
of  which  fs  yet  incomplete,  and  which  differs  from  cholesterine  most  k 
containing  nitrogen*  None  of  the  phosphuretted  fats  of  the  brain  appear 
to  exist  in  blood. 

The  chemical  history  of  fibrine  and  albumen  having  been  already  given, 
it  remains  only  to  describe  the  peculiar  colouring  matter,  for  the  most 
accurate  knowledge  we  possess  concerning  which  we  are  Indebted  to 
Lecanu's  elaborate  researches  on  the  blood.  His  method  of  preparing 
hematosine  is  as  follows  :  ^ 

Blood,  which  has  been  freed  from  fibrine  by  beating  with  a  twig,  is  to 
be  mixed,  with  continual  agitation,  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  its 
own  weight  of  water,  until  the  whole  mass  solidifies  to  a  brown  pulp, 
from  which  the  acid  liquor  is  to  be  then  drained  off  on  filtering  paper, 
and  the  last  portions  removed  by  washing  with  alcohol.  The  mass  thus 
obtained,  which  is  a  mixture  of  sulphates  of  albumen  and  of  hematosine. 
is  to  be  boiled  in  successive  portions  of  alcohol  as  long  as  this  becomes 
brown.  The  liquors,  being  filtered  when  cold,  are  to  be  neutralized  by 
ammonia,  by  which  albumen  and  much  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  precip* 
itated,  while  a  compound  of  hematosine  and  ammonia  remains  dissolved. 
This  solution  is  to  be  then  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  washed  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  to  remove  the  salts  and 
fatfy  matters  which  were  contained  in  it.  Being  then  redissolved  in  ol* 
cohol  by  means  of  ammonia,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  washed  again 
with  water,  the  hematosine  remains  pure,  but  in  its  coagulated  form. 

It  is  a  dark  brown  mass,  tasteless  and  inodorous ;  when  heated,  it  does 
not  melt,  but  swells  up  and  evolves  ammoniacal  products ;  it  is  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  it  forms  with  the  mineral  acids  compounds 
which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  By  caustic  alkalies 
it  is  dissolved  with  a  blood.red  colour,  and  these  combinations  are  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Hematosine  contains  neither  phosphorus 
nor  sulphur,  but  iron  in  large  quantity  (6-64  per  cent.).  By  Mulder*s 
analysis,  the  formula  of  hematosine  is  C44HnN3  •  OeFe.  It  hence  has  no 
connexion  with  protelne  or  albumen.     The  state  in  which  the  iron  exists 
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In  hcmatosine  has  been,  even  up  to  the  present  day,  an  object  of  much 
discussion  among  chemists ;  but  with  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of 
hematosine  in  its  pure  form,  we  must  consider  the  iron  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  its  organic  constitution,  as  sulphur  is  in  albumen,  or  arsenic  in 
alkarsine ;  and  the  opinion  of  its  being  oxidized,  and  combined  with  the  . 
true  organic  element  as  a  kind  of  salt,  can  no  longer  be  supported.  If  « 
Bolution  of  hematosine  be  acted  on  by  chlorine  gas,  a  white  flocculent 
precipitate  is  produced,  and  the  solution  contains  chloride  of  iron. 

Although  hematosine  is  the  colouring  material  of  the  globules  of  the 
blood,  it  is  present  but  in  very  small  quantity;  100  parts  of  dried  glob* 
ules  containing  but  from  four  to  five  of  pure  hematosine.  In  the  blood 
globule,  the  hematosine  is  in  its  uncoagulated  state,  and  possesses  prop- 
erties somewhat  different  from  those  of  its  coagulated  form,  as  prepared 
by  the  process  above  given.  A  solution  of  the  coloured  blood  globules 
ia  water,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  of  a  brighter  red  colour,  be- 
ing thus  partially  arterialized.  When  evaporated  at  a  temperature  of 
120°,  it  gives  a  dark  red  mass,  which  is  completely  soluble  in  cold  water. 
Its  solution  coagulates  at  155°,  leaving  the  liquor  clear  yellow.  It  is  co- 
agulated also  by  alcohol  and  by  acids.  The  hematosine  then  passes  into 
the  insoluble  condition  already  described. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  colourless  ingredient  in  the  mood  gloU 
ales  as  being  albumen,  with  which,  indeed,  it  is  almost  identical  in  proper- 
ties, but  still  differs  in  some  points.  It  has  been  termed  Globuline^  In 
its  uncoagulated  condition  it  cannot  be  separated  from  hematosine,  and 
is  there  distinguished  from  albumen  principally  by  being  insoluble  even 
in  a  very  dilute  saline  solution,  which  dissolves  albumen  readily.  It  is 
hence  that  the  globules  swim  unaltered  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  but  are 
readily  dissolved  by  pure  water.  On  this  principle  is  founded  a  nriethod 
of  isolating  the  blood  globules.  If  the  blood,  when  extracted  from  the 
vein,  be  received  in  a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  Glauber's  salt,  coag- 
ulation  is  prevented,  as  the  fibrine  remains  dissolved,  and  by  filtering  the 
liquor  so  obtained,  the  serum  and  water  pass  off,  and  the  globules  remain 
mixed  only  with  a  little  of  the  salt.  The  globnline  cannot,  however,  be 
separated  from  the  hematosine  except  by  acids,  which,  as  described  in 
the  preparation  of  hematosine,  then  combine  with  the  globuline.  Mulder 
found  the  organic  element  in  the  sulphate  of  globuline  to  have  the  com- 
position, of  protclne  (see  p.  666). 

Alteration  of  the  Blood  in  Disease. — The  examination  of  the  state  of 
the  blood  in  disease,  although  presentijng  important  relations  to  patholo- 
gy and  to  practice,  has  been  hitherto  conducted  in  a  manner  too  discon- 
nected and  superficial  to  afford  satisfactory  results.  This  branch  of 
chemical  pathology  has,  however,  been  taken  up  by  the  illustrious  An* 
dral,  who,  in  conjunction  with  M .  Gavaret,  has  published  the  results  of 
the  analysis  of  the  blood  in  360  cases  of  disease,  in  a  memoir,  from  whose 
publication  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  a  true  pathology  of  this 
fluid. 

In  the  method  which,  by  the  advice  of  Dumas,  they  adopted,  the  quan* 
tity  of  fibrine,  of  globules,  of  the  solid  materials  of  the  serum  (which  may 
be  considered  as  albumen),  and  the  quantity  of  water  in  each  specimen 
of  blood,  were  determined.  The  pure  hematosine  was  not  isolated*  and 
the  salt^  were  considered  as  sufBciently  important  to  necessitate  their 
separation  only  in  certain  cases.     As  a  point  of  comparison,  thev  assume 
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as  the  standard  of  healthy  blood,  Uiat  1000  parts  cootain  700  of 
127  of  globules,  three  of  ^brtne,  and  eighty  of  solid  constiiueiua  of  the 
serum,  of  which  eight  are  inorganic ;  whioh  oumbers  almost  coioGide  witk 
Lecanu's  analysis,  as  already  giVen.  Their  researches  have  eaabM 
them  to  irecognise  four  classes  of  diseases  in  which  the  compoaitkm  of 
the  blood  is  essentially  altered,  though  in  different  ways* 

The  first  class  presents  as  a  constdnt  alteration  an  increase  m  ike 
quantity  ofJU>rine ;  it  includes  diseases  remarkably  difl^rent  in  their  io« 
eality  and  form,  but  all  belonging  to  the  class  of  acute  uifiammaiioma. 
In  some  cases  of  morbid  deposition,  as  in  tubercle  and  cancer,  a  similar 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  fibrioe  is  found,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whetb. 
er  it  be  due  to  the  abnormal  growtli,  or  to  the  iaflammatory  action  whack 
accompanies  it. 

In  the  second  class,  the  Jibrine  remains  stationary^  or  even  (itminiehce 
M  quantity^  uMle  the  ghMes  increase  m  proportion  to  the  Jihine,  Tlie 
diseases  which  belong  to  this  clas.*)  are  continued  feoers  withoml  loemi 
v^lammationf  and  some  form  of  cerebral  Kcmorrhages. 

In  the  third  class,  the  fibrine  remaining  unchanged,  there  is  a  remark- 
able diminution  m  the  quantity  of  the  globules  ;  of  these  diseases  cklarasis 
may  be  taken  as  the  example ;  and  in  (be  fourth  class,  it  is  no  lon^r 
the  fibrine  or  globules  which  are  the  subject  of  the  morbid  change,  bat 
the  quantity  of  albumen  m  the  serum  is  diminished.  Of  this  class  of  a^ 
fections  Bright^s  disease  is  the  type. 

Without  entering  into  the  details  of  these  researches^  which  are  ex* 
eluded  by  the  limited  extent  of  this  work,  I  shall  merely  present  in  the 
following  table  an  example  of  the  constitution  of  blood  in  each  of 
dasses  of  morbid  alteration. 


Comtilurata. 

Hcttltb. 

l«CU». 

UCIui. 

tiClMm. 

4ihCkM. 

Fibrine    .... 

3 

7 

% 

3 

9 

Globules .... 

137 

135 

136 

47 

88 

Albamea     .    .    . 

7% 

78 

69 

75 

68 

Salts 

8 

7 

7 

6 

7 

Water     .... 

790 

783 

786 

867 

850 

The  appearance  of  albumen  in  the  urine  in  Bright's  disease  is  eTidenl. 
]y  connectedjwith  its  diminution  in  the  serum.  The  oily  materials  whidl 
are  usually  found  in  the  blood,  and  the  remarkable  diminution  which  oc. 
curs,  not  so  much  in  the  globules  as  in  the  hematosine,  had  not  attracted 
Andral's  attention  in  the  memoir  now  described.  These  oity  substances 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  proper  ftitty  matters  of  the  blood,  but  prea* 
ent  in  excessive  quantity. 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  cholera  the  blood  becomes  so  thick  as  to 
arrest  the  circulation,  and  cototains  from  thirty  to  forty-five  per  cent,  of 
^lid  matter ;  it  is  then,  also,  less  strongly  alkaline  than  healthy  blood. 
This  is  connected  prolratbly  with  the  matters  vomited  and  evacuated^ 
Which  are  strongly  alkaline,  and  contaih  a  quantity  of  albumen. 

The  blood  has  been  found  occasionally,  in  cases  of  diabetes  melliia^ 
to  contain  traces  of  sugar ;  the  great  discordance  of  the  results  obtained 
may  perhaps  result  from  the  sugar  being  contained  in  the  blood  only  for 
a  short  time  after  meals,  and  then  being  rapidly  evacuated  by  the  kid* 
neys.  In  jaundice  the  green  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  has  been  ob* 
ierved  in  the  serum  of  the  blood.  Other  observations  of  morbid  oonstit* 
ttents  of  the  blood  are  too  indefinite  to  justify  me  in  occupying 


vllh  them.  The  ohseryatioa  of  Barruel»  that,  by  heati&g  the  blood  of 
My  aniaial  mih  a  little  oil  of  vitriol,  the  odour  of  the  animal  is  so  pow. 
erfully  evolved  as  to  be  easily  recognised,  appears  well  founded,  and  may 
be  useful  in  medloo-legal  questions,  where,  however,  it  should  be  em* 
ployed  with  exceeding  circumspection. 

C^  Respiration, — in  the  living  body,  the  blood  in  the  veins  and  arter* 
ies  is  well  known  to  difier  remarkably  in  colour,  in  the  former  being  of 
m  dark  purple  red,  and  in  the  latter  of  a  bright  vermilion  colour.  Tiie 
pbange  from  the  venous  to  the  arterial  state  is  ejected  during  the  paa> 
•age  of  the  blood  through  the  aipillary  vessels  of  the  lungs,  where  it  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  an  extensive  surface  of  atmospheric  air,  while 
the  arterial  blood,  in  traversing  the  general  capillary  system  of  the  body, 
^sumes  the  dark  red  condition  in  which  it  is  returned  to  the  heart  by 
Ihe  veins.  Even  out  of,  the  body,  this  change  of  colour  is  produced 
vhen  venous  blood  is  exposed  to  the  air,  especially  if  agitated  therewith, 
pynd  still  more  with  pure  oxygen ;  even  the  globules,  when  separated 
firom  the  serum  and  dissolved  in  water,  become  brighter  in  colour,  and 
pfirtially  arterialized  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Yet,  although  the  vital 
properties  of  the  blood  depend  essentially  upon  this  change  of  colour,  we 
fire  not  yet  able  to  connect  it  with  any  alteration  in  the  composition  of 
the  constituents  of  the  blood,  or  even  in  their  relative  propoplions.  Ar* 
terial  and  venous  l^lood  contain  sensibly  the  same  quantity  of  water, 
fibrine,  globules,  albumen,  and  salts ;  and,  by  analysis,  the  composition  of 
these  bodies  is  found  to  be  identical,  no  matter  what  kind  of  blood  they 
are  derived  from.  To  trace  the  difference  of  nature  between  arterial 
$uid  venous  blood,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  study  it  under  other  poinU 
pf  view  than  its  proximate  or  elementary  composition,  so  far  as  we  hav«. 
yet  examined  it. 

The  air  which  has  been  employed  in.  respiration  is  found  to  have  un* 
dergono  an  important  change  of  constitution ;  its  volume  is  but  slightly, 
if  at  all,  altered ;  but  a  quantity  of  oxygen  has  disappeared,  and  is  re« 
placed  by  carbonic  acid,  in  generally  an  equal  volume.  Air  which  hat 
been  once  respired  is  found  to  contain  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  of 
oarbonic  acid ;  and  if  the  same  quantity  of  air  be  continually  breathed, 
the  animal  dies,  with  all  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning,  when  the  caiw 
bonic  acid  has  accumulated  to  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent.  The  action  of 
the  air  in  expiration  is  therefore  to  remove  carbon  from  the  blood.  The 
quantity  so  taken  from  the  system  in  twenty.four  hours  is  very  large, 
and  makes  up  the  principal  portion  of  that  element  which  we  take  io 
with  our  food ;  yet  such  is  the  activity  with  which  its  assimilation  pro? 
peeds,  that  no  perceptible  change  in  the  solid  elements  of  the  blood  caa 
be  detected. 

It  was  at  one  time  a  much  disputed  point  whether  the  carbon  so  sepiM^ 
lited  from  the  system  was  directly  secreted  from  the  lungs,  and  burned 
plT,  as  it  were,  by  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  whether  the 
pxygen  was  first  absorbed  by  the  blood,  and  carried  by  the  circulation  to 
every  portion  of  the  body,  where  it  combined  with  the  carbon,  which 
was  there  present  in  excess,  and  the  carbonic  acid  so  produced,  being 
dissolved  by  the  venous  blood,  was  thrown  off,  on  arriving  at  the  surface 
pf  the  atmosphere,  in  the  lungs.  The  progress  of  science  has,  however* 
finally  deci<Ied  in  favour  of  the  latter  view,  to  which  the  fullest  confirma* 
lion  has  been  gi^en  by  the  careful  i^nd  elaborate  experiments  of  Magntii, 
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He  found  that  both  arterial  and  venous  blood  hold  dissolved  qoantitiei 
of  gases,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  which  amount  to  from  one 
tenth  to  one  twentieth  of  the  volume  of  tlie  blood.  The  proportions  of 
these  gases  to  each  other  are  different  in  arterial  and  venous  blood  ^  tbe 
oxygen  in  arterial  blood  being  about  one  half  of  the  carbonic  acid,  while 
in  the  venous  blood  it  seldom  amounts  to  more  than  one  fiilh,  Tbe  di^ 
ference  is  greatest  in  young  animals,  and  probably  is  proportional  to 
their  activity  of  nutrition.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  appears  to  be  tfas 
same  in  both  kinds  of  blood,  making  from  one  fifth  to  one  tenth  ci  the 
gaseous  mixture. 

The  physico-chemical  conditions  of  respiration  are  simply  explicable 
upon  these  results.  By  the  principle  of  gaseous  diffusion  (p.  267),  the 
fine  lining  pulmonary  membrane  being  permeable  to  gases  whcui  the 
venous  blood  arrives  at  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  a  portion  of  the  car* 
bonic  acid  which  it  contains  is  evolved,  and  a  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  alh 
aorbed  in  place  of  it.  These  two  quantities  are  not  necessarily  equal  at 
each  moment,  though  ultimately  they  become  so,  and  hence  the  volume 
of  oxygen  absorbed  is  generally,  though  not  universally,  equal  to  that  of 
the  carbonic  acid  given  out.  There  appears,  from  tbe  presence  of  m. 
trogen  in  equal  quantity  in  both  kinds  of  blood,  to  be  an  absorption  and 
evolution  of  that  gas,  simply  from  physical  laws,  and  independent  of  anj 
direct  application  of  it  to  the  nutrition  of  the  animal ;  hence  the  vohime 
of  nitrogen  in  air  is  sometimes  increased,  and  at  others  diminished,  by 
respiration,  and  an  animal  evolves  much  nitrogen  when  respiring  an  ar« 
tificial  atmosphere  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  while  Bousingault  has 
shown  the  rate  of  nutrition  of  an  animal  to  be  proportional  to  the  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  it  receives  as  food,  and  that  none  of  that  principle  ii 
really  assimilated  from  the  air. 

It  is  still  not  by  any  means  easy  to  decide  upon  the  cause  of  the  change 
of  colour  which  occurs  in  the  blood  during  respiration ;  for  this  sbodid 
appear  connected,  not  merely  with  the  presence  of  certain  gases  in  the 
blood,  but  upon  a  true  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  hematosine,  which 
analysis  cannot  direct.  Stevens  first  directed  attention  to  the  remarks- 
blc  influence  which  saline  bodies  have  upon  the  colour  of  the  blood.  If 
dark  venous  blood  be  put  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  common  sal^ 
Glauber*s  salt,  nitre,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  it  becomes  as  vermilion-col- 
oured  as  if  it  had  been  truly  arterialized.  On  the  contrary,  the  presence 
of  carbonic  acid  impedes  this  action,  and  gives  to  blood,  so  reddened  by 
a  salt  not  in  excess,  the  dark  tint  of  venous  blood.  If  we  considery  there- 
fore, the  arterial  tint  to  be  due  to  the  natural  combination  of  tbe  colour- 
ing matter  with  the  saline  constituents  of  the  serum,  this  will  be  darken- 
ed when,  by  passing  through  the  capillary  system,  the  blood  takes  up  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  again,  in  the  lungs,  when  the  carbonic  acid 
is  replaced  by  oxygen,  the  vermilion  colour  is  restored,  not  by  any  active 
agency  of  the  oxygen,  but  by  the  natural  tint  of  saline  hematosine  be* 
coming  evident.  Although  this  theory  of  the  change  of  colour  is  by  no 
means  free  from  objections,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  better  founded  than 
any  other  that  has  been  proposed. 

Afdmal  HeaU — The  phenomena  of  respiration  consisting  mainly  in 
the  conversion  of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid  by  union  with  oxygen,  the 
heat  which  is  developed  in  the  body  of  all  red*blooded  animals  has  beea 
naturally  referred  to  that  source ;  and  as  we  know  that  the  change 
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from  the  arterial  to  the  veoous  condition  of  the  blood  occurs  at  every 
point  of  the  system,  the  almost  complete  equality  of  temperature  through* 
out  the  body  in  health  is  explained.  That  the  great  source  of  heal 
is  the  respiratory  process,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  temperature  be- 
ing highest  in  those  animals,  and  in  the  same  animal  at  those  periods 
wlien  the  circulation  is  most  rapid,  and  the  quantity  of  air  consumed  the 
greatest ;  but  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  heat  evolved  by  the  combus- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  carbon  thrown  off  from  the  body  in  twenty-four 
hours  is  not  more  than  eight  tenths  of  the  quantity  generated  in  the  body 
during  that  time,  and  the  origin  of  the  remainder  must  be  found  in  the 
action  of  the  muscles  and  in  the  nervous  power,  which  appears  of  itself 
to  be  a  distinct  source  of  animal  heat. 

SECTION  III. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  BIGBSTIVB   OBOAKS  AND  OP  THBIB  SBGBBTIONS. 

CnBHICAL  PHENOMENA   OF  DXOBSTION. 

Mucus, — The  lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  moistened 
with  a  liquid  possessing  many  characters  of  the  vegetable  mucus  (traga* 
canthine,  p.  530),but  containing  uitrogen.  It  is  a  thick  tenacious  sub- 
stance, which  contains,  dissolved  in  the  water  through  which  it  is  diffused, 
the 'ordinary  salts  of  the  scrum  of  the  blood  ;  it  swells  up  with  water  to 
a  considerable  mass,  but  without  dissolving ;  it  dissolves  in  alkaline  li- 
quors, and  is  precipitated  therefrom  on  the  addition  of  an  acid  and  by 
tincture  of  galls ;  the  mucus  from  difierent  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is,  however,  by  no  means  identical  in  properties. 

The  liquid  secreted  by  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach,  the  Gasinc 
Juice,  which  exercises  an  important  influence  on  digestion,  diflers  essen*' 
tially  in  its  characters  from  mucus.  When  the  stomach  is  empty  and 
contracted,  it  contains  only  ordinary  mucus  ;  but  if  even  indigestible  sub* 
stances  be  introduced,  and  still  more  after  taking  proper  food,  a  liquid  is 
abundantly  poured  out,  which  is  colourless  6r  very  pale  yellow,  and  con* 
tains  a  very  small  quantity  of  solid  matter  (two  per  cent.),  which  consists 
principally  of  inorganic  salts  (common  salt  and  sal  ammoniac,  with  a 
trace  of  a  salt  of  iron) ;  it  is  specially  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a 
notable  quantity  of  free  muriatic  acid,  the  proportions  of  which  appear  to 
vary  with  the  activity  of  the  digestive  powers  at  the  time.  This  gastric 
juice  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  softening  down  and  dissolving 
ftbrine  and  albumen,  and  thus  converts  the  masses  of  food  into  the  uni* 
form  pulp  (Chyme),  from  which  the  absorbing  vessels  of  the  small  intes* 
tines  take  up  the  nutritious  elements. 

If  we  form  an  artificial  gastric  juice  by  mixing  together  the  muriatic 
acid  and  sahs  in  the  proper  proportions,  it  is  fbund  to  be  totally  incapa. 
ble  of  dissolving  the  materials  of  the  food,  and,  indeed,  to  be  quite  inac* 
tive  towards  digestion.  The  organic  material  of  the  gastric  jutoe»  aU 
though  its  quantity  be  so  minute,  is  therefbre  essential  to  its  powers,  and 
these  may  be  perfectly  conferred  upon  the  previously  inactive  artificial 
juice  by  the  addition  of  a  little  of  the  mucus  of  the  stomach,  or  by  steeping 
in  the  acid  liquor,  for  a  short  time,  a  small  portion  of  a  mucous  membrane, 
and  filtering  the  liquor.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  use 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  for  that  of  the  bladder  has  been  found 
to  act  equally  well.  The  substance  which  is  dissolved  out  of  the  membrane 
is  these  cases  has  been  termed  Pepsme.    It  has  not  been  obtained  in  a 


Inily  isoiatdd  or  pore  form,  bat  its  properties  are  very  remaiktUe.  F« 

its  full  activity  it  requires  the  presence  of  a  free  acid^  as  the  artificial  gii 
Iric  juice  becomes  much  less  active  ia  dissolving  food,  when  oeutratizedii} 
an  alkali,  though  it  retains  other  properties,  as  that  of  coagulating  miik  lib 
rennet.  If  the  artificial  gastric  juice  be  precipitated  by  acetate  of  J€ii 
the  precipitate  washed,  and  then  decomposed  by  sulphuret  of  hydrogen 
the  solution  thus  obtained  possestes  all  the  digestive  powers  of  the  j>jigc 
Hence  the  pepsine  and  muriatic  acid  act  together  in  combiaing  withoxj^ 
of  lead.  The  process  given  by  Schwann  for  preparing  the  best  artificial 
gastric  juice,  is  to  mix  water  with  2}  per  cent,  of  muriatic  acid,  of  spc 
eific  gravity  1*18,  and  digest  therein  the  mucous  meoibranc  of  astomad 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  to  filter^ 

Pepsine  appears  to  be  completely  decomposed  by  contact  with  alcohol, 
or  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Its  powers  are  destroyed,  also,  by  ib. 
oxidizing  substances.  The  solution  of.  albumen  and  fibrine  in  psxm 
mice  is  essentially  difierent  from  their  solution  in  moriatic  acid,  as  in  tie 
former  case  the  quantity  of  acid  is  very  minute  in  relation  to  the  quantity 
of  material  dissolved,  and  aAer  solution  the  acid  still  remains  quite  » 
oombined* 

Fremy  has  discovered  that  the  peculiar  fermentative  process,  which 
sometimes  spoils  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  which  1  have  described 
(p.  636)  as  the  mucous  fermentation,  is  capable  of  being  induced  b}  coO' 
tact  with  mucous  membrane  (by  pepsine  ?)•  He  has  found  that  sugar  d 
milk  may  thus  be  converted  to  an  unlimited  extent  into  lactic  acid,  oo 
other  product  appearing.  The  vegetable  ferments  are  able  to  produoe 
the  same  effect,  but  in  a  different  staee  of  decomposition  from  that  in 
whicli  they  induce  the  saccharine  or  alcoholic  fermentations. 

The  action  of  the  stomach  in  digestion  appears,  therefore,  to  be,so&j 
as  our  actual  knowledge  extends,  a  purely  catalytic  iermentative  acliooj 
one  in  which  the  active  excitant  is  an  organic  substance  (PepsiMe)xcn^ 
led  by  the  mucous  surface,  and  whose  properties  are  developed  by  the 
presence  of  muriatic  acid,  which  is  secreted  at  the  same  time.  The  oev 
products  into  which  the  food,  fibrine,  albumen,  gluten,  starch,  oils,  sugar, 
A;c.,  are  converted,  and  which  collectively  constitute  the  white  ooiio/Bi 
pulp  termed  by  physiologists  Chfme,  have  not  been  made  the  subject  d 
accurate  chemical  research. 

In  the  mouth  the  mass  of  nutritive  materia]  is  acted  on  by  a  liquw 
which  is  secreted  by  the  salivary  glands,  the  SaUva.  It  is  alkaline,  aoi 
Irakis  in  solution  not  one  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  which  cootaios  some 
carbonate  of  soda  and  common  salt,  admixed  mucus,  a  trace  of  sulpbocj- 
anid?  of  potassium,  and  a  peculiar  organic  body  termed  by  Tiedcmaoa 
and  amelin  SaKvary  MaUer,  This  last  substance  is  soluble  in  water; 
its  solution  is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  nor  precipitated  by  tincture  of  gatu^ 
corrosive  sublimate,  acetate  of  lead,  nor  by  acids.  The  pancreas,  tbou^ 
so  similar  in  structure  to  the  salivary  glands,  has  a  different  secretioo ; 
it  contains  no  salivary  matter,  nor  any  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  bnl 
albumen  and  some  salts ;  it  is  generally  slightly  acid. 

Compositionofihe  £i/e.— The  precise  part  which  this  remarkable  se- 
cretion performs  in  the  animal  economy  is  not  yet  fully  knowo.  /^ 
lias  been  the  subject  of  repeated  and  accurate  chemical  examinatiom 
although,  from  the  facility  with  which  its  elements  are  transformed  io» 
dlier  bodies,  by  the  aotioii  of  the  reagents  employed,  every  succc  "* 
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analysis  has  led  to  different  results.    I  shall  only  notice  the  late  researcbos 
gif  Grinelio,  Demar^ay,  and  Berzelius. 

In  the  elaborate  work  on  digestion,  undertaken  in  conjunction  with 

Ticdcmaoo,  Gnielin  analyzed  principally  the  bile  of  the  0X9  from  which* 

howevefy  as  far  as  observations  have  been  made,  human  bile  does  not 

appear  essentially  to  differ.     He  obtained  from  it  a  volatile  body  havioff 

the  o(lour  of  musky  cholesterinci  margaric  and  oleic  acids,  a  peculiar  acio, 

the  Cholic  Add;  colouring  matters,  Biliary  Resin,  Biliary  Sugar,  Tath 

rine,  a  glutinous  substance,  casoum,  salivary  matter,  ozmazome,  and  a 

number  of  salts  of  organic  and  inorganic  acids.     Demarfay  looks  upon 

all  of  these  substances  as  being  produced  by  the  reactions  used,  and  de» 

nies  that  any  of  them  really  exist  in  the  bile.     He  considers  the  bile  to 

be  a  soda-soap  of  a  peculiar  fatty  acid,  the  Choleic  Acid,  that  is,  a  Cha^ 

iedte  of  Soda*     The  choleic  acid  is  obtained  by  dissolving  one  part  of  thu 

alcoholic  extract  of  ox-gail  in  100  parts  of  water,  and  mixing  the  solutioa 

yifiih  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  ten  of  water.     By  gradual 

evaporation  of  the  liquor,  oiiy  drops  separate.     It  is  to  be  then  cooledi 

and  these  drops,  which  are  common  fai,  removed.     On  then  standing  for 

eight  or  ten  hours,  the  choleic  acid  gradually  separates,  and,  being  digest* 

ed  with  ether  to  remove  some  adhering  fat,  is  pure.     It  is  a  brittle  yet 

low -white  mass,  tastes  bitter,  softens  by  a  heat  of  250^,  but  does  not 

really  melt ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  abundantly  in  alcohol  and 

ether.     It  forms,  with  bases,  salts  which  do  not  crystallize ;  its  formula 

ivras  found  to  be  C^H^  .  N.Ou« 

When  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  gall  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  in  con* 
tact  with  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid,  the  choleic  acid  is  decomposed,  and 
ihe  most  remarkable  products  are  the  Taurine  of  Gmelin,  and  a  new  acidL 
the  Choldidic  Acid.  The  latter  is  a  fatty  acid,  not  volatile,  yellow,  of  a 
bitter  taste ;  it  forms  a  sofl  mass  with  warm  water,  but  without  dissolving; 
it  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  these  solutions  redden  lit* 
mus.  By  Dumas*s  analysis  the  formula  of  this  body  appears  to  be  Qn 
HojOt*  it  does  not  contain  nitrogen.  The  Taurine,  which  remains  in 
the  acid  liquor  from  which  the  ciioloidic  acid  separates,  is  obtained  by 
evaporation,  and  mixing  with  alcohol,  from  which  solution  it  crystallizes 

Sradualiy  in  six-sided  prisms,  which  are  perfectly  neutral ;  it  fuses  and  is 
ecomposed  by  a  strong  heat ;  it  dissolves  in  twelve  and  a  half  parts  of 
cold,  and  in  less  of  boiling  water,  but  requires  573  parts  of  spirit  of  wiae 
for  solution ;  it  is  scarcely  acted  on  even  by  the  strongest  acids,  and  is 
not  precipitated  by  any  metallic  salt ;  its  formula  is  remarkable,  being 
C4H7 .  N.Oio,  including  the  elements  of  binoxalate  of  ammonia  and  2  Aq* 
If  the  bile  be  treated  with  an  excess  of  a  strong  alkali,  the  choleic  acid 
is  totally  broken  up  into  ammonia  and  the  Cholic  Acid  of  Gmelin.  I| 
crystallizes  from  its  hot  aqueous  solution  in  delicate  silky  needles,  of  a 
brilliant  white  colour ;  its  taste  is  at  once  acid  and  sweet ;  by  heat  it  is 
melted  and  decomposed ;  it  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  copious^ 
]y  ia  alcohol ;  its  solutions  redden  litmus ;  it  contains  no  azote  ;  its  for^ 
fflula  being,  as  determined  by  Dumas,  C^HmOio- 

Demarpay's  examination  of  the  bile  appears  thus  quite  satisfactory  in 
Rowing  that  the  cholic  acid  and  the  taurine  are  secondary  products,  and 
he  considered  the  other  substances  found  by  Gmelin  to  be  choleic  or  cho* 
kidic  acids  in  an  impure  form.  But  Berzelius,  who  has  been  occupied  la 
tjke  rc«examinaiioa  of  the  subject,  has  decided  that  the  choleic  acid  of 
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Demar^y  is  really  the  body  which  is  impure,  being  a  mixture  ofthetrv 
biliary  substaoce  {Bilin,  Gmelin's  Biliary  Sugar)  with  the  biliary  resin 
He  found  that  when  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bile  is  mixed  with  suL 
phuric.acidy  no  precipitate  appears  for  a  considerable  time,  showing  ib« 
the  substance,  which  really  exists  in  the  bile  combined  with  soda,  is  cols' 
pletely  soluble  in  water,  and  it  is  only  by  its  gradual  change  that  the  pre. 
cipitate  (choleic  acid)  occurs.  By  digesting  this  substaoce  with  ether, 
he  removed  from  it  a  resin,  which,  by  possessing  acid  properties,  aini  bf 
means  of  combination  with  barytes,  is  shown  to  be  a  mixture  of  twocSs- 
tiocl  acid  resins,  FeUic  Acid  and  ChoUnic  Add*  The  material  iosoio. 
ble  in  ether  is  the  true  BiUn  ;  it  is  not  acid,  of  a  bitter  taste,  soluble  ii 
alcohol  and  water  in  all  proportions,  but  insoluble  in  ether ;  when  hal 
ed,  it  becomes  soft,  and  burns  like  a  resin ;  its  watery  solution  is  nipidij 
decomposed,  especially  if  warmed  ;  by  contact  with  acids  or  alkalies,  d 
is  immediately  changed  in  constitution  :  the  substances  produced  are  di^ 
ferent,  according  as  the  degree  of  alteration  is  more  or  less  ad?aiiced. 
Those  more  important  are  the  following: 

The  Biliary  Matter^  which  is  the  state  in  which  the  greater  part  of  thi 
bilin  exists  in  ordinary  bile,  being  the  first  product  of  its  decomposition  1 
is  a  white,  bitter  substance,  which  has  a  marked  acid  reaction,  and  isde. 
composed  by  oxide  of  lead  into  bilin  and  BQifelbnie  Acidf  which  is  the 
choleic  acid  of  Demar^ay.  The  formation  of  taurine  is  accompaoiec/ftf  j 
that  of  another  bfx^y,  Dyslysin,  which  is  a  colourless  resinous  substance, 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  fellinic  and  cholinic  acid  ban 
been  noticed  above* 

When  the  bile  has  been  kept  for  a  long  time,  it  is  decomposed  byt     ! 
kind  of  fermentation,  and  two  acids  formed,  termed  the  Fellank  iai 
Cholanic  Acids :  they  are  white  earthy  powders  sparingly  soluble  io  wa^ 
ter ;  the  former  melts  only  far  above  212**;  the  latter  is  very  easily  f* 
sible. 

The  Colouring  Mailer  of  the  Bile  is  present  during  health  in  but  smaH 
quantity,  but  in  disease  it  sometimes  accumulates  so  as  to  produce  solid 
masses.     When  pure,  it  v^  &  reddish-yellow  powder,  which  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  easily  in  solution  of  cnastie 
potash.     This  solution  is  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  but  when  exposed  to 
the  air  it  becomes  deep  green,  absorbing  oxygen.    This  change  is  re- 
markably produced  by  nitric  acid,  and  it  is  indeed  the  reaction  by  whic& 
the  presence  of  the  bile  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  in  the  urine,  in  the  skin 
and  eyes,  &c.,  may  be  shown  in  cases  of  jaundice.     If  too  much  ohne 
acid  be  not  added  at  once,  the  yellow  liquor  becomes  at  first  green,  tbeo 
blue,  violet,  and  finally  red,  all  these  changes  occurring  in  a  few  secouds. 
After  a  moment  the  red  colour  also  disappears,  the  solution  beconies  yel- 
low, and  the  colouring  matter  is  found  to  be  totally  decomposed.    The 
solution  of  the  colouring  matter  in  potash  is  precipitated  by  muriatic  ado 
in  deep  green  flocculi,  which  dissolve  in  nitric  acid  with  the  effect  al- 
ready  noticed,  and  are  soluble  in  caustic  ammonia  and  potash,  ^^^h  a 
rich  emerald-green  colour.     These  reactions  show  that,  by  a  process  d 
oxidizcment  from  the  original  yellow  substance,  green  and  red  material 
may  be  generated,  in  which  forms  the  colouring  matter  exists  natura/7 
in  various  animals,  according  as  their  bile  is  yellow,  green,  or  reddiMi 
and  also  gives  rise  to  the  concretions  of  various  kinds  that  are  deposit^ 
in  disease.    The  most  common  kind  of  gallstone  consists,  however, « 
cfaolesterine. 
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This  yeUow  material  Berzelius  names  BiUfuhm.  He  considers  the 
green  colouring  matter  present  in  healthy  hile  to  be  identical  with  chlo- 
rophyll (p.  621). 

The  bile  contains  generally  a*bout  nine  percent,  of  solid  matter ;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  its  constituents^  it  is  evidently  im« 
possible  to  assign  the  numerical  proportions  in  which  they  exist. 

The  substance  found  in  the  bile,  and  termed  Erytftrogen  by  Bizio«  is 
too  apocryphal  to  require  any  notice. 

The  examination  of  the  farther  processes  of  digestion  involves  consid* 
orations  too  purely  physiological  to  be  entered  into. 

Chyle  and  Lymph* — The  nutritive  materials  extracted  from  the  food 
by  the  absorbing  vessels  of  the  intestine  is  thrown  into  the  thoracic  duoty 
where  it  meets  with  another  fluid,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  same  vessel 
from  alt  parts  of  the  body  by  the  colourless  veins  or  lymphatics.  The 
fluid  from  the  intestines  is  termed  Chyle^  that  from  the  body  generally  is 
termed  Lymph*  It  is  the  mixture  of  these  that  alone  has  been  examinedt 
for  the  vessels  which  carry  either  separately  are  too  minute  to  allow  of 
the  extraction  of  their  contents  in  a  pure  form. 

When  taken  from  the  thoracic  duct  a  few  hours  after  a  meal,  when* 
probably,  the  chylous  element  prevails,  it  is  a  whitish,  opaque  liquid  like 
milk,  with  generally  a  reddish  shade ;  a  short  time  afler  separation  from 
the  body  it  coagulates ;  the  clot  is  at  first  pale,  but  it  soon  becomes  light 
cinnabar  red  ;  the  miikiness  of  the  serum  is  due  to  the  presence  of  oil ;  it 
contains  albumen,  and  coagulates  by  heat.     Except  that  it  is  more  dilute, 
and  that  the  hematosine  is  for  the  most  part  absent  (not  yet  formed),  the 
chyle  and  lymph  have  the  same  composition  as  the  blood.     It  appears  to 
vary,  however,  with  the  nature  of  the  food,  as  Dr.  Prout  found  the  chyle 
of  dogs  fed  on  vegetables  to  contain  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  albumen 
than  when  they  had  had  animal  food.    Dr.  Prout  also  indicates  in  chyle  the 
existence  of  a  substance  which  he  terms  Incipient  Albwneny  which  is  not 
coagulated  by  heat,  except  after  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.     The  prop, 
erties  of  this  form  of  albumen,  however,  are  not  fully  known.     The  re- 
sults of  their  analyses  of  chyle  are  here  given ;  that  by  Berzelius  was 
the  chyle  of  a  horse,  killed  some  time  after  having  fed  abundantly  with 
oats;  and  of  those  by  Dr.  Prout,  Mo.  1  was  from  a  dog  supported  on 
vegetable,  and  No.  2  of  a  dog  supported  on  animal  food.    100  parts  con- 
tained, 


Dry  Clot  ....  OTO 
Aloamen  ....  4*49 
Fatty  matters  .  .  1*67 
Extractive  matters  >   ^-a/L 

and  salts    .     .J 
Water 91-63 


Fibrine 0-6  08 

Incipient  Albumen  .    4*6  4*7 

Albumen    .    .    .    .    04  4*6 

Oil  and  Sugar    .    .  trace  trace 

Salts 08  0*7 

Water 93-6  89« 


SECTION  IV. 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THB  URINB  IN  HEALTH  AND  IN  DISEASE. 

The  nature  of  this  secretion  has  at  all  periods  been  an  object  of  con* 
siderable  interest  to  the  physician  and  to  the  chemist,  from  the  indica- 
dons  which  changes  In  its  composition  give  of  disease  of  important  or* 
gao8,and  from  the  number  and  interest  of  the  organic  substances  it  con* 
taios.  As  in  almost  all  other  branches  of  animal  chemistry,  Berzeliut 
fitst  determined  accurately  its  constitution,  and  lately  Lecanu  has  ascer* 
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tftioed  with  great  care  the  limits  to  which  the  proportions  of  itt  ingrei 
ants  may  vary  io  healthi  and  thos  established  a  correct  basis  of  coin(]ii 
tson  for  urioe  ia  the  various  cooditions  of  disease. 

The  specifio  gravity  of  urioe  varies  from  1016  to  1030.  In  geoeii 
if  the  excretion  exceeds  in  quantity  thirty*tvo  ounces  in  twestj-fos 
honrSf  the  specific  gravity  fails  proportionally  below  1030;  but  if  tk 
quantity  be  under  thirty  .two  ounces,  the  specific  gravity  for  a  man  io  at 
tive  health  is  generally  1030,  but  less  for  women.  The  important orgii 
ic  eonstituents  of  the  urine  are  Urea  and  Uric  Add^  which  will  reqidn 
a  detailed  and  special  examination ;  the  other  principiea,  though  munr- 
ousy  being  of  less  moment,  need  be  only  noticed  in  the  following  suie. 
«Miit  of  fierselins's  general  analysis  of  the  urine.  He  found  100  )am 
to  contain. 

Water 933*001 

Viea 30-10 

Free  lactic  acid,  lactate  of  ammonia,  and  \  17.14 

animal  extract •    •  I 

Uric  acid 1-00 

Mucus  of  the  bladder 0-33 

Sulphates  of  potash  and  soda 6*87 

Phosphates  of  soda  and  ammonia  *   •    •    •  4-69 

Common  salt •  4*45 

Sal  ammoniac ^ 1*50 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  .    ...  1-00 

SUica O-OSJ 

Urea. — NA  •  OJA^  or  Ur.     Eq.  60  or  750. 

The  artificial  formation  of  this  remarkable  substance  in  varioas  wi^ 
has  been  noticed  already  in  many  places  (as  511,  515).  It  maybeob* 
tained  from  urine  by  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  sirup  iai 
irater-bath,  and  mixing  the  mass  remaining  with  three  times  its  voIoeh 
of  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  about  1*25,  which  had  been  perfectly  freed 
from  all  traces  of  nitrous  acid  which  it  might  contain,  as  this  last  iostaolr 
ly  decomposes  urea.  The  liquor  forms  a  crystalline  pulp,  which,  being 
kept  carefully  cool,  may  be  freed  from  the  liquor  by  draining  and  press. 
lire  between  folds  of  paper.  The  impure  crystallized  nitrate  of  urea  iha 
obtained  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  re* 
crystallized  by  cooling.  These  crystals  being  again  dissolved  in  water, 
are  to  be  digested  with  animal  charcoal  to  remove  the  colouring  matter, 
and  then  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  lead,  until  completely  neutral 
The  solution  so  obtained,  being  evaporated  very  carefilfly  in  a  water-batli 
to  dryness,  is  to  be  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  filtered.  The  puff 
urea  separates  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  on  cooling,  in  brilliast  white 
four-sided  prisms. 

Urea  is  much  more  simply  and  economically  obtained  by  the  traosforiR- 
ation  of  cyanate  of  ammonia,  for  which  purpose  the  process  given  bj 
Liebig  answers  best. 

An  impure  cyanate  of  potash  is  prepared  by  roasting  yellow  prussiato 
of  potash  (as  described  p.  515),  and  tnis  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  in  water,  aqd  the  whole  then  boiled  with  aicoholf  which 
dissolves  out  urea,  and  leaves  the  sulphate  of  potash  undissolved,  (a 
cooling,  the  urea  crystallizes,  and  may  \»  obtained  quite  pure  by  aootb' 
or  crystallization  from  alcohol. 

The  taste  of  urea  is  fresh  like  nitre ;  its  reaction  is  quite  iMutral ;  ^ 
it  inodorous.    When  healed  to  220'',  it  melts,  and  at  n  higher  tempei» 
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ture  is  decomposed,  givlDg  carbonic  and  cyanuric  acids  and  ammonia* 
It  dissolves  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  water  at  60%  producing  great 
cold  ;  it  is  soluble  in  much  less  boiling  water.  If  the  urea  be  quite  pure^ 
its  solution  remains  for  a  long  time  unaltered  ;  but  if  it  contains  any  tra- 
ces of  an  azotized  substance  which  putrefies,  this  acts  as  a  ferment,  and 
the  decomposition  extending  to  the  urea,  this  assimilates  the  elements  of 
water,  and  is  totally  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  N  Cj  •  0^H« 
and  H4O4  producing  2(C.O  +N.H40.}.  It  is  this  decomposition  that 
renders  urine  alkaline  in  a  few  hours,  generally,  aAer  it  is  voided.  Urea 
dissolves  in  five  parts  of  cold  and  one  of  boiling  alcohol.  In  ether  it  10 
almost  insoluble. 

In  contact  with  strong  acids,  urea  is  decomposed,  giving  off  cnrbonia 
acid,  and  forming  an  ammoniacal  salt*  When  the  acids  are  dilute,  it  unites 
with  them,  although  without  neutralizing  them,  and  forms  crystalline 
compounds,  of  which  but  a  few  have  been  accurately  examined*  The 
oxygen  salts  of  urea  resemble  those  of  the  vegetable  alkalies,  melaminoi 
ammonia,  &c.,  in  containing  an  atom  of  associated  water. 

JNUrate  of  Ifrea  (Ur.U.O.+N.Og)  crystallizes  in  large  brilliant  plates 
by  the  cooling  of  its  solution.  It  is  pleasantly  acid,  and  is  soluble  in  al* 
cohoJ,  but  much  more  so  in  water ;  if  heated  rapidly,  it  explodes.  It  10 
sparingly  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  whence  the  addition  of  a  great  ex* 
cess  of  nitric  acid  serves  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  urea,  this  salt  be* 
ing  precipitated  in  bright  pearly  scales. 

Oxalate  of  Urea  (Ur.H.O.-j-CsOa)  crystallizes  in  long  rhomboidal 
tables*  It  tastes  acid ;  it  is  copiously  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  cr]r»» 
tallizes  almost  completely  out  on  cooling,  as  100  of  water  retain  but  4  of 
the  salt.     It  is  still  less  soluble  in  alcohol. 

LaeicUe  of  Urea  crystallizes  in  fine  plates  and  needles ;  it  is  very  solu* 
ble.  There  is  reason  to  consider  that  the  urea  is  naturally  combined 
with  lactic  acid  in  the  urine.  The  other  salts  of  urea  are  not  important* 
The  quantity  of  urea  secreted  in  health  appears  pretty  regular  in  the 
same  individual,  when  the  diet  remains  the  same,  and  not  to  depend  upon 
the  quantity  of  liquor  excreted.  It  varies,  however,  very  much  in  diner* 
ent  individuals,  and  is  much  more  abundant  in  men  in  active  oge  than  in 
women  or  in  old  men.  Thus  Lecanu  found  the  quantity  of  urea  secreted 
in  twenty-four  hours,  by  men  in  the  prime  of  age,  to  vary  from  860  to 
600  groins ;  in  women  it  varies  from  150  to  430  grains ;  while  with 
old  men  the  limits  were  80  and  180  grains.  In  children  the  quantity  is 
still  smaller,  and  infants  secrete  scarcely  a  trace  of  urea* 

Uric  Addf  and  the  Bodies  derived  from  it. 

The  uric  acid  exists  in  the  urine  of  all  carnivorous  animals.  In  birdii, 
leptiles,  and  many  insects,  it  is  voided  with  the  excrements,  and  the  urina 
is  in  such  a  state  of  concentration  as  to  form  a  white  mass,  nearly  solid* 
which  consists  almost  totally  of  urate  of  ammonia.  In  the  small  islands 
of  the  South ^Sea,  which  are  inhabited  by  great  flocks  of  aquatic  birds,  it 
accumulates  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  an  article  of  commerce,  being 
brought  to  South  America,  and  even  to  Europe,  under  the  name  ofguano^ 
ind  used  as  manure*  In  many  diseases  it  is  generated  by  the  system  in 
abnormal  quantity,  and  constitutes,  free  or  combined  with  bases,  the  gouty 
aod  arthritic  concretions,  and  many  forms  of  vesical  calculus. 

Per  the  purposes  of  the  chemiati  the  uric  acid  is  taoat  eaaily  obtained 
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from  the  white  aolid  excrements  of  the  larger  serpents  in  the  tnenageria. 
This  is  to  be  boiled  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  the  filtered  Jiquw 
decomposed  by  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid  in  excess.     The  precipitate 
should  be. boiled  in  water  for  some  tiroe»  then  well  washed  and  dried.     It 
crystallizes  in  minute  brilliant  white  scales,  which  are  very  slightly  sidii- 
ble  in  boiling  water ;  the  solution  reddens  litmus ;  it  is  tasteless  ;   it  dt^ 
solves  in  oil  of  vitrio),  forming  a  crystal lizabie  compound,  which  is  de- 
composed on  the  addition  of  water :  the  action  of  nitric  acid  is  diflereoL 
When  heated,  it  is  decomposed,  giving  a  great  variety  of  products^  urea, 
hydrocyanic  and  cyanuric  acids,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  &c.     Its  Ibmao- 
la  is  N4C10  •  H4O1;  its  salts  are  not  well  charocterized  ;  those  of  the  al* 
kalies  are  very  sparingly  soluble,  and  are  decomposed  by  all  acids  except 
the  carbonic  acid*     The  Urate  of  Atnmonia  is  the  material  of  the  white 
excrement  (dry  urine)  of  birds  and  serpents.     The  Urate  of  Soda  Is  the 
principal  material  of  gouty  deposites.     The  uric  acid  is  speciaJtj  inter- 
esting for  the  number  of  important  bodies  to  which  it  gives  origin  by  tfas 
action  of  reagents,  and  of  which  some  are  also  products  of  the  organiza. 
tion ;  for  our  accurate  knowledge  of  these  we  are  indebted  to  the  receat 
investigations  of  Liebi^  and  Wohler. 

AUanUHn* — This  substance  exists  in  the  waters  of  the  allantois  €»f  the 
«M>w,  being  contained  in  the  urine  of  the  fcetus,  from  which  it  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  evaporation  and  crystallization.     It  is,  however,  much  more 
easily  formed  from  uric  acid.     Freshly-prepared  peroxide  of  lead  is  to  be 
added  to  uric  acid,  diffused  through  twenty  parts  of  boiling  water  as  long 
as  its  colour  is  destroyed.     The  boiling  liquor  is  to  be  filtered,  evapora* 
ted  till  crystals  begin  to  form,  and  then  allowed  to  cool.     The  allaaioTn 
crystallizes,  and  the  mother  liquor  contains  abundance  of  urea.     At  the 
same  time,  oxalate  of  the  protoxide  of  lead  is  produced,  2(N4C,o .  ^aO^ 
and  5H.0.  with  4Pb.Os,  producing  4(C,0,+Pb.O.) ;  with  urea,  2(N| 
C| .  H4O2),  and  allantoln,  NfCg .  HsOj.     On  this  reaction  Lie  big  Ibunds 
a  theory  of  the  constitution  of  uric  acid,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion 
again  to  recur.     He  considers  it  to  contain  urea  ready  formed,  and  a  hy. 
pothetic  substance,  for  which  he  proposes  the  names  of  Z7ri/,  or  Cyanox- 
alic  Jlcid,  it  being  oxalic  acid  in  which  oxygen  is  replaced  by  cyauogeD, 
CA+Cy.    Thus  uric  acid,  N4C,o  .  H40^NA  •  H40,+2(C,O/)y.). 
In  forming  allantoin  on  this  view,  the  urea  is  set  free,  and  the  cyanox* 
ahc  acid,  with  oxygen  and  water,  gives  oxalic  acid  and  allantoin. 

Allantoin  forms  rhombic  prisms,  which  contain  an  atom  of  water.     It 

is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  perfectly  neutral.     By  boiling  with  a 

strong  alkuli,  it  combines  with  the  elements  of  water,  giving  oxalic  acid 

and  ammonia.     It  does  not  form  a  definite  compound  with  any  base  but 

oxide  of  silver. 

'  Alloxan.— HYiQ  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  uric  acid  present  coiiside»> 
able  interest,  from  their  number  and  connexion.  On  adding  one  part  of  uric  add 
gradually  to  four  parts  of  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  disM>lved  with  much  heat,  and  co- 
pious disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitron.  The  rise  of  temperamre  being 
prevented  as  much  as  possible,  the  liquor  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  mSss  of  granuitf 
crystals,  which  are  to  oe  drained,  and  then  recrystallized  from  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  boiling  water.  This  is  Alloxan;  its  crystals  are  short  right  rhombic 
prisms,  brilliant  and  colourless.  In  dry  air  they  effloresce,  losing  G  Aq.;  at  a  higher 
tetnperature  it  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  which  are  anhydrous,  and  ^are 
the  foiraula  N>C« .  H4O10;  its  solution  in  water  reddens  litmos,  and  stains  the  skin 
purple;  when  neutralized  by  an  alkali,  it  strikes  an  indigo-blue  colour  with  a  prouv 
salt  of  iron ;  it  is  decomposed  by  almost  all  reagents,  producing  a  series  of  bodies 
that  will  be  successively  examined;  its  origin  consists,  probably,  in  the  uiy)  beis^ 
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oxidized  by  oxygen  Irom  the  niiric  acid,  leaving  hyponitroos  acid,  which,  zeacting 
oa  the  urea,  gives  the  mixture  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases.  The  aUox- 
«a  may  thus  be  considered  as  a  hydrated  deutoxide  of  uryi. 

AUoxanU  Acid  is  Ibnued  by  acting  on  alloxan  with  strong  alkalies  or  by  batytesj 
when  separated  ixom  its  combinations  by  a  stronger  acid,  it  crystallizes  in  cotoaiw 
less  netiOles,  which  imve  a  strong  acid  reaction;  its  alkaline  salts  are  soluble;  those 
with  the  earths  and  heavy  metallic  oxides  sparingly  soluble ;  it  is  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter ;  its  ibrmula  is  NsCs .  HsOg  when  dry^  tne  alloxan  having  lost  the  elements  of 
two  atom^  of  water.  When  a  solution  of  alloxanate  of  bary tes  is  boiled,  or  when  a 
aolution  of  alloxan  is  gradually  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  another 
acid  is  formed,  MjsoxalU  Add,  which  in  the  latter  case  precipitates  an  insoluble  salt 
of  lead,  and  the  liquor  contains  urea;  the  alloxan  breaking  up  into  NjCs .  HiOi  and 
9Ca04,  which  is  the  constitution  of  the  mesoxahc  acid,  which  has  probably,  there- 
fore, an  isomeric  oxide  of  carbon  (CsOs)  for  its  base,  and  belongs  to  the  same  group 
as  the  melliiic  and  rhodizonic  acids  (p.  496).  By  oxidizing  a^nents,  the  mesoxalio 
acid  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid ;  thus,  with  a  solution  ol  nitrate  of  silver,  it 
gives  a  clear  yellow  precipitate,  which,  when  boiled,  is  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  and  metallic  silver.  ^ 

Mjfcomelinic  Add. — if  a  solution  of  alloxan  m  water  of  ammonia  be  heated,  a 
browni:sh-yellow  precipitate  falls,  which  is  mycomelinate  of  ammonia,  by  boiling 
which,  or  by  washing  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  ammonia  is  removed,  and  the 
mycomellnic  acid  remains  as  a  yellow  jelly,  which  dries  to  a  coarse  yellow  powder. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  its  salts  are  gelatinous,  sparingly  soluble  flocks; 
the  formula  of  the  acid  is  NiCg .  HsOs,  being  isomeric  with  anhydrous  allantoTn. 

Parabaaic  Aad, — If  alloxan  be  heated  with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves, 
nitrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and,  on  cooling,  the  new  acid  separates ;  it  is  also  easily 
]^cured  from  uric  acid  by  using  an  excess  of  nitric  acid ;  it  forms  colourless,  trans- 
parent, six-sided  prisms,  and  tastes  like  oxalic  acid.  It  is  partly  volatilized  and 
partly  decomposed  by  heat  If  the  crystals  he  heated  to  SI 2°,  they  assume  a  reddish 
colour ;  the  iormula  of  the  crystallized  acid  is  NaC804+2  Aq. ;  hence  alloxan  with 
20.  produces  2C.02,  with  4H.0.  and  N2C8O4.  By  contact  with  bases,  this  acid  is 
decomposed,  producing  the  OxtUuric  Add,  This  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  pa- 
rabauic  acid  m  caustic  ammonia,  boiling,  and  then  lettin|[  the  liquor  cool;  it  firms 
a  mass  of  small  brilliant  white  crystals  of  oxalurate  ot  ammonia.  The  oxalurie 
acid  is  also  a  product  of  other  reactions  on  uric  acid,  some  of  which  will  be  special- 
iy  noticed  hereafter.  It  is  a  strong  acid,  and  is  obtained  free  by  dissolving  its  am- 
monia salt  in  boiling  water,  adding  an  excess  of  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  rapidly 
cooling,  when  the  oxalurie  acid  separates  as  a  white  or  slightly  yellow  powder;  if 
long  boiled  in  water,  it  is  decompo^d  into  oxalic  acid  and  oxalate  of  urea,  of  which 
it  contains  the  elements,  its  formula  being  N2C8 .  Hs07+ Aq. 

T/Uonuric  Add. — If  sulphurous  acid  gas  be  passed  through  a  saturated  solution 
of  alloxan  until  the  liquor  begins  to  smell  strongly  of  the  ^,  and  then  ammonia  be 
added  in  excess,  ader  some  time  brilliant  white  rhombic  tables  form,  which  are 
thionuraie  of  ammonia.  By  recrystallization,  this  salt  generally  becomes  pale 
rose-red,  but  is  not  altered  in  constitution.  To  obtain  the  acid  free,  a  solution  of 
this  ammonia  salt  is  to  be  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  thionurate  of  lead 
decomposed  bv  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  By  evaporation  of  the  liquor,  the  acid  re- 
mains as  a  white  semicrystalline  mass ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  reddens  lit- 
mus strongly;  its  formula  is  NsCi .  H7O14S2:  it  contains  thus  the  elements  of  one 
atom  of  alloxan,  one  of  ammonia,  and  two  of  sulphurous  acid ;  it  is  a  bibasic  acid. 
If  a  strong  solution  of  thionuric  acid  be  boiled,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  soon  solidifies 
to  a  mass  of  brilliant  silky  crystals,  while  the  liquor  contains  much  sulphuric  acid; 
the  crystalline  substance  being  drained  and  washed  with  cold  water,  in  which  it 
scarcely  dissolves,  is  termed  Uramilt  it  is  white,  soluble  in  dilute  alkaline  liquors, 
and  precipitated  therefrom  unchanged  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  but  by  strong  al- 
kalies it  is  decomposed,  ammonia  being  evolved,  and  uramilic  acid  formed.  The 
formula  of  uramil  is  NsCg  .  H^Oe;  the  thionuric  acid  might  l>e  considered  as  bisul- 
phaie  of  uramil.  The  Uramilic  Add  is  formed  by  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies 
on  uramil ;  it  crystallizes  in  colourless  needles,  which  dissolve  in  acids  and  alkalieSi 
forming  with  the  latter  well-defined  salts;  its  formula  is  N^Cie  .  H10O1&. 

AUoxatUifi':. — This  substance  is  Ibrmed  as  a  product  of  the  moderate  oxidation 
of  unc  acid,  or  it  may  be  obtained  by  acting  on  alloxan  with  deoxidizinsr  accents. 
Uric  acid  is  to  be  diffused  through  boiling  water,  and  the  dilute  nitric  acid  added 
until  a  perfect  solution  is  obtained.  On  filtering  and  cooling,  the  ailoxantine  grad* 
nally  crystallizes.    The  mother  liquor  contains  much  area.    If  Milphuretted  hydro* 

En  g  IS  has  been  passed  through  a  solution  of  alloxan,  sulphur  is  deposited,  and  al- 
taniine  Ibrmed,  and  the  wtme  effect  Is  produced  by  acidulating  the  solution  of  al» 
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Idxan,  and  immeraiDg  therein  a  slip  of  zinc;  the  alloxan  is  deoxidized  by  the  nal^ 
cent  hydrogen.  By  the  galvanie  battery  alloxan  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and  alios* 
antine.  It  is  sparingly  2>oiubie  in  cold,  but  much  more  in  boiling  water,  and  cry*- 
taliizes  in  short  oblique  rhombic  prisms  which  contain  3  Aq.,  which  they  lose  otHj 
If  a  heat  above  300^.  The  solution  of  allQxantine  reddens  htmus,  but  does  not 
form  salts  with  bases,  being  immediately  decomposed  by  contact  with  them.  Hi 
formula  is  NsCs  .  HsOiO' 

By  oxidizing  bodies,  as  nitric  acid,  chlorine,  or  oxide  of  silver,  it  is  immediately 
converted  into  alloxan.  If  treated  by  an  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  more  sot 
phur  is  set  free,  and  the  liquor  becomes  strongly  acid.  The  bodv  thtts  formed,  if 
mixed  with  alloxan,  regenerates  ailoxantine  from  both.  If  neutralized  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  forms,  which  is  a  salt  of  ammonia,  of 
which  the  formula  is  NsCa  .  UtO^  Liebig  considers  it  to  contain  a  body  which  ha 
terms  the  Uialurk  Acid,  the  formula  of  which  is  NfCgO^,  being  isomeric  with  the 
cyanoxaUc  acid  or  uryl  already  noticed.  The  Dialurate  of  Ammoma  is  therefoie 
NaCt04+N.H40.+3  Aq.  It  may  be  produced  by  adding  hydrosutphuret  of  anuno- 
Bia  to  a  saturated  solution  of  uric  acid  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  by  acting  on  alloxaft 
with  zinc  and  muriatic  acid  in  excess.  Though  white  when  mst  produced,  it  be- 
comes rose-red  by  drying,  and  at  2113°  blood- ted,  and  loses  ammonia*  It  is  by  no 
means  established  that  this  body  is  a  true  anunoniacal  salt  as  described  by  Liebig. 
or  that  the  dialuric  acid  really  exists.  Bcrzelius  looks  upon  it  as  a  compound  SI 
Ailoxantine  and  altoxantine-amide. 

6v  boiling  with  sal  ammoniac,  ailoxantine  is  converted  into  uramil  and  alloxan, 
while  muriatic  acid  becomes  free.  By  the  action  of  oxygen  upon  an  anunoniacal 
scriufion  of  ailoxantine,  uramil,  ozaluric  acid,  and  mycomelinic  acid  are  generated. 

Murexid. — This  remarkable  substance  may  be  produced  by  a  variety  of  reactions, 
none  of  which  are,  however,  quite  constant  in  their  result.  On  evaporating  a  solu- 
tion of  uric  acid  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid  until  the  liquor  becomes  ilesh-red,  and 
then  adding  dilute  water  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess^  and  cooling,  the  murexid 
crystallizes.  In  this  process  a  very  slight  excess  ot  deficiency  of  any  of  the  ingre- 
dients prevents  success,  and  Gregory  proposes,  as  the  most  certain  method,  to  dis- 
solve four  parts  of  ailoxantine  and  seven  of  hydrated  alloxan  in  240  parts  of  boil- 
iiUR  water  and  eighty  of  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  when  the  murexid  cry»- 
tallizes  by  gradual  cooling.  By  the  action  of  uramil  and  ammonia  it  may  also  be 
generated,  and  is  the  otdinary  source  of  the  purple  colours  that  are  produced  iit 
manv  of  the  reactions  already  described.  -     ' 

Tne  Murexid^  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  the  9R«r«r,  the  shdl-fish  furnish- 
ing the  Tyrian  purple,  crystallizes  in  short  rhombic  prisms  of  a  gamet-red  colour, 
and  by  reflected  light  have  a  green  metallic  lustre,  it  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold, 
copiously  in  boiling  water;  it  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  Gregory  has  founa 
that  it  is  sometimes  soluble,  and  at  others  insoIuMe  in  water  of  ammonia,  whence 
he  suggests  that  two  different  bodies  have  been  confotmded  under  this  name.  It 
dissolves  in  caustic  potash,  with  an  indigo  blue  colour,  which  disappears  by  heat, 
ammonia  being  evolved;  it  does  not  appear  to  combine  with  bases;  its  formula  ^ 
N»Ci2 .  HgOg.  By  the  mineral  acids  and  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  it  is  decompo- 
sed, ammonia,  ailoxantine,  alloxan,  and  dialuric  acid  being  evolved,  besides  an- 
other body  termed  Murcx^n.  This  substance  is  more  abundantly  produced  by  dis- 
solving murexid  in  a  boiling  solution  of  potash,  and  when  the  blue  colour  has  to- 
tally disappeared,  adding  sulphuric  adid  in  excess.  It  precipitates  in  white  sillrf 
crystalline  scales;  its  formula  is  NsCe  .  H4O3;  it  dissolves  in  caustic  alkalies  with* 
oat  neutralizing  them.  If  its  solution  in  ammonia  be  exposed  to  the  air,  oxygen  ie 
absorbed  and  murexid  regenerated. 

The  murexid  was  long  since  described  by  Front  under  the  name  of  Pitrpitrak  ef 
Ammmiia;  and  Fritzsche  has  revived  the  i(lea  that  it  is  really  an  ammoniacal  salt 
of  a  distinct  acid,  Purpuric  Acid.  By  the  double  decomposition  of  murexid  wiA 
salts  of  potash,  barytcs,  lead,  and  silver,  he  has  obtained  purourates  of  these  bases, 
the  formula  of  which  shows  the  acid  to  be  composed  of  NsCn .  H^Otr.  Tne  mu- 
rexid is,  according  to  this  chemist,  composed  of  N«Ci6 .  H80n=NsCi«  .  H40io^f. 
N.H4O.  The  evidence  brought  forn'ard  by  Fritzsche  against  Liebig*s  view  is  very- 
strong. 

In  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals,  and  occasionally  fn  children,  the  uric  acid  is 
replaced  by  a  different  body,  the  Hippuric  Acid^  which  exists  therein  combined  with 
soda.  The  urine  of  horses  and  cows  is  to  be  evaporated  to  one  eighth  of  its  volume, 
and  mixed  with  muriatic  acid,  which  produces.  «ftcr  some  time,  a  yellowish  cry:^ 
talline  precipitate.  This  is  to  be  dissolved  by  boiling  with  some  lime;  chloride  of 
iime  is  to  be  added  to  the  liquor  until  it  is  nearly  decolorized,  and  the  smell  of  urine 
has  disappeaied;  being  then  digested  with  ivory  black  and  filterefl,  the  pure  aeid  iM 
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■eparated  by  muriatic  acid.  By  the  cooling;  of  the  liqaor  it  crystallizes  in  delicate 
silky  needles  or  rhombic  prisms;  its  taste  is  very  slightly  bitter,  but  it  reddens  lit- 
mus strongly.  When  heated,  it  melts,  and  is  then  decomposed,  giving  a  crystalluie 
sublimate  of  benzoic  acid  with  ammonia  and  prussic  acid.  It  is  veiy  sparingly 
acduble  in  cold,  but  copiously  in  boiling  water;  vexy  soluble  in  alcohol.  By  nitric 
acid  and  other  oxidizing  agents,  it  is  decomposed,  and  benzoic  acid  is  formed.  Its 
salts  are  all  soluble  and  crystallize ;  they  resemble  the  benzoates  exactly.  The  for- 
mula of  the  crvstallized  acid  is  N.Cig .  M8O5+ Aq.  The  constant  transformation  of 
this  acid  into  benzoic  acid  has  given  origin  to  many  theories  of  its  constitution.  It 
has  been  supposed  by.  some  to  contain  benzoic  acid  ready  formed,  by  others  benza- 
mid,  and  by  others  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  but  none  of  these  views  have  even  much 
probability  in  their  favour. 

Of  the  Urine  in  Disease.     Urinary  CalcuU, 

To  the  pathologist  and  physiciaoy  the  indications  of  disease  of  the 
urinary  and  digestive  organs,  furnished  by  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  urine,  are  most  valuable*  The  majority  of  the  substances  which 
are  taken  into  the  circulationi  but  are  incapable  of  assimilation  to  our 
organs,  are  thrown  off  by  this  secretion,  and  hence  a  variety  of  medicinal 
substances  may  be  traced  to  it  after  having  been  ingested,  sometimes  quite 
unaltered,  at  others  modified  in  their  nature.  Thus,  if  alkaline  salts  of  or- 
ganic  acids  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  organic  material  is  oxidized, 
probably  during  the  action  of  respiration,  while  the  alkali  passes  into  the 
urine  in  the  state  of  carbonate.  If,  however,  the  organic  acid  be  taken 
uDcombined,  it  escapes  decomposition,  and,  passing  into  the  urine,  pror 
duces  an  abundant  precipitate  of  salts  of  lime,  in  the  case  of  the  tartaric 
and  oxalic  acids. 

Iodide  of  potassium  and  iodine  pass  into  the  urine,  the  latter  as  hy. 
driodic  acid.  Some  organic  bodies,  as  asparagine  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
are  decomposed,  and  the  products  which  they  form  are  excreted,  giving 
to  the  urine  peculiar  odours,  in  the  latter  case  like  that  of  violets.  Ni* 
trate  of  potash,  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  and  most  other  alkaline  and 
earthy  salts,  pass  into  the  urine  unchanged.  The  majority  of  colouring 
matters  are  thrown  out  of  the  system  by  means  of  this  secretion,  while 
others,  as  cocliineal  and  litmus,  are  not  so  given  off. 

The  mineral  acids,  alcohol,  camphor,  most  metallic  salts,  do  not  pass 
into  the  urine  in  any  sensible  degree. 

Urine  m  Diabetes. — The  most  remarkable  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
urine  occurs  in  diabetes  nnellitus.  It  is  voided  in  great  quantity.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  very  high,  from  1030  to  1050,  and  it  is  found  to  con- 
tain a  very  large  quantity  of  grape-sugar,  and  very  little  urea.  It  was 
supposed  that,  ip  this  disease,  urea  ceased  to  be  formed  by  the  system, 
and  was  replaced  by  sugar ;  but  I  have  shown  that,  although  the  quantity 
of  urea  is  very  small  in  any  one  specimen  of  the  urine,  yet  the  total 
quantity  is  so  much  increased,  that  in  twenty«four  hours  the  natural 
quantity  of  urea  is  secreted ;  the  secretion  of  sugar  being  an  act  of  faulty 
digestion,  and  totally  unconnected  with  the  urea.  These  results  have 
been  fully  confirmed  by  Macgregor.  The  diabetic  urine  sometimes  con. 
tains  albumen,  which  arises  from  complication  of  other  forms  of  disease. 

As  the  average  composition  of  urine  in  diabetes,  the  following  may  be 
^ken,  analyzed  by  myself.  Its  specific  gravity  was  1*0.363 ;  it  contained 
in  1000  parts,  water  013,  sugar  60,  urea  6*5,  salts>  extractive  matters, 
and  uric  acid  20*5.  This  patient  made  in  volume  about  four  times  the 
healthy  quantity  of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Urine  in  Dropne^.— In  these  diseases,  particularly  where  associated 
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with  disease  of  the  kidneys,  the  orine  is  not  increased  in  quantity ;  ita 
specific  gravity  is  very  bw,  1005  to  1015»  and  it  contains  but  very  little 
urea,  but  generally  albumen,  and  sometimes  caseum.  In  these  cases,  the 
urea,  which  is  deficient  in  the  urine,  is  found  in  the  serum  of  the  blood 
and  in  the  dropsical  effusions.  In  some  states  of  the  system,  which  do 
not  appear  connected  with  any  distinct  disease,  milk  passes  into  the  urine, 
in  which  as  well  the  butter  as  the  caseum  may  be  detected.  Such  cases 
have  even  been  met  with  in  males.  In  jaundice  the  colouring  material 
of  the  bile  passes  abundantly  into  the  urine,  and  may  be  detected  by 
nitric  acid.  The  natural  elements  of  the  urine  are,  however,  not  altered 
in  quantity. 

JB/tte  (md  Black  Urine, — The  urine  has  been  observed  coloured  deeply 
blue  by  a  peculiar  organic  substance,  which,  however,  has  not  been  ac» 
cilrately  examined.  Braconnotlocind  that  it  contained  nitrogen^  and  was 
reddened  by  acids,  and  the  colour  restored  by  alkalies.  But  Sprangea« 
berg  found,  in  the  case  he  observed,  that  acids  dissolved  the  blue  sub- 
stance without  changing  its  colour.  Moncet  observed  in  the  urine  of  a 
child  a  black  matter  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  aUcaiies.  Prout» 
who  also  observed  this  substance,  termed  it  melanic  acid. 

In  many  states  of  the  system,  particularly  in  arthritic  rheumatism, 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  the  formation  of  uric  acid,  and  the  urate  of 
ammonia  is  deposited  under  the  form  of  a  crystalline  precipitate  when 
the  urine  cools.  It  is  usually  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  a  yellowish-red 
body,  which  is  not  purpurate  of  ammonia  (murexid),  as  Prout  supposed, 
but  a  peculiar  organic  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  deserves  more 
minute  examination.  The  deposition  of  this  excess  of  matter  in  the 
joints  and  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  produces  the  gou^  ccncretionSf  which 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  urate  of  soda. 

In  other  conditions  of  the  system,  the  formation  of  phosphatic  salts 
predominates,  and  precipitates  occur  in  the  urine  which  are  generally 
more  crystalline  and  less  highly  coloured  than  those  of  uric  acid  or  of 
urates.  As  these  di^rent  conditions  of  the  secreting  organs  require 
different  modes  of  treatment,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  simply  to  distin- 
guish between  these  two  kinds  of  sediment.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark, 
that  the  uric  acid  deposite  is  soluble  in  alkalies  and  insoluble  in  dilute 
acids,  while  the  phosphatic  sediments  dissolve  in  dilute  acids,  but  not  in 
alkaline  liquors,  even  though  decomposed  by  them. 

The  uric  acid  and  the  inorganic  salts  of  the  urine  are  afterward  de- 
posited in  the  bladder,  and  form  urinary  calculi. 

The  Uric  Acid  Calculus  is  probably  the  most  common.  It  is  recog- 
nised by  being  decomposed  by  heat ;  being  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies, 
and  precipitated  by  acids.  When  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  evaporated 
and  moistened  with  water  of  ammonia,  it  gives  the  rich  purple  colour  of 
murexid. 

The  Urate  of  Anmoma  Calculus^  in  addition  to  the  characters  of  uric 
acid,  gives  off  ammonia  when  dissolved  in  solutions  of  caustic  potash. 

The  Phosphate  of  lAme  Calculus  fuses  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all, 
before  the  blowpipe.  It  is  dissolved  by  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitated 
by  caustic  ammonia  from  this  solution  as  a  white  powder  not  crystal- 
line. 

The  Ammoniaco-nuignesian  Phosphate  Calculus  is  generally  crystal- 
line in  structure  ;  before  the  blowpipe  it  gives  off  ammonia,  and  ulti- 
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in&tely  melts,  though  with  difficulty.  It  also  gires  off  ammoDla  when 
boiled  with  caustic  potash.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  acids,  and  is  precipita^ 
ted  as  a  crystalline  powder  on  the  addition  of  caustic  ammonia. 

The  two  latter  calculi  often  form  together,  and  produce  the  Triple 
PhosphaUf  or  Fusible  Calculus.  This  melts  readily  before  the  blowpipe^ 
and  if  dissolved  in  a  dilute  acid,  it  gives  with  oxalic  acid  a  precipitate  of 
oxalate  of  lime,  and  then,  with  an  idkali,  a  crystalline  deposite  of  ammo- 
niaco.magnesian  phosphate. 

All  of  these  various  deposites  may  occur  in  the  bladder,  either  success- 
ively, and  form  the  Alternating  Calculus,  or  together,  forming  the  Mixed 
Calculus,  The  recognition  of  these  species  will  depend  on  the  careful 
application  of  the  methods  by  which  each  component  may  be  known,  as 
already  described. 

It  is  not  very  unfrequent  to  meet  with  calculi  formed  of  materials  which 
do  not  exist  in  healthy  urine,  but  are  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
its  natural  constituents.  Thus  the  Mulberry  Caicuhu,  so  called  from  its 
usual  external  form,  consists  of  oxalate  of  lime.  When  ignited  it  leaves 
caustic  lime,  which  browns  wet  turmeric  paper  strongly,  dissolves  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  is  precipitated  by  adding  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Cal- 
culi  have  been  found  also,  though  rarely,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

The  most  remarkable  calculi  of  this  class,  however,  are  those  formed 
of  the  Cystic  Oxide  and  Xanikic  Oxide,  substances  of  purely  organic  na- 
ture. The  latter  body  is  yellow,  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  is  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  an  acid.  It  dissolves  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but 
not  in  muriatic  or  oxalic  acids.  Its  formula  is  ^fij^  .  H4O4.  It  con- 
tains, therefore,  the  same  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  as  uric  acid, 
but  less  oxygen,  whence  the  name  Uric  Chide  has  been  proposed  for  it. 
The  Cystic  Oxide  Calculus  consists  of  small  yellow  crystalline  plates, 
which  dissolve  in  alkalies,  and  crystallize  out  again  on  the  addition  of  an 
acid,  by  an  excess  of  which  the  cystic  oxide  is,  however,  redissolved. 
When  heated  strongly  it  is  decomposed,  evolving  sulphurous  acid  and 
ammonia.  It  forms  definite  salts  with  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids.  Its 
formula  is  N.CftHe  .  O4S,. 

When  blood  is  effused  into  the  bladder,  the  fibrine  is  occasionally  ag- 
gregated  as  a  calculus,  the  recognition  of  which  is  very  simple,  from  what 
has  been  said  of  the  properties  of  fibrine  (p;  663). 

Those  who  would  wish  for  more  detailed  information  of  the  properties 
of  calculi,  and  of  the  composition  of  the  urine  in  health  and  disease,  I 
would  refer  to  the  truly  classical  work  of  Doctor  Prout  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Stomach  and  Urinary  Organs. 

SECTION  V. 

OF  THE  MILK,  AND  OTHEB   NATTTBAL  AND  MOBBU)  FRODVCTS,   NOT 
INCLITDBD  IN  THB  PEECBDING  SECTIONS. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  constituents  of  milk  have  been  al- 
ready described,  as  lactic  acid  (p.  536),  the  sugar  of  milk  (p.  535), 
the  butter,  fats  (p.  589).  It  only  remains  to  notice  the  general  com- 
position of  milk,  and  the  properties  of  the  CaseUm  or  curd.  It  is 
well  known  that,  by  standing,  milk  abandons  the  greater  part  of  its 
butter,  which  separates,  with  other  substances,  as  Cream,    Berzelins 
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foand  the  cream  from  cows*  milk  to  have  specific  gravity  1*0244, 
and  to  consist,  in  100  parts,  of  4*5  of  butter,  separated  by  agitation, 
3*5  of  caseum,  with  some  butter,  separated  by  coagulation,  and  92 
of  whey.  The  skimmed  milk  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1-0348,  and 
contained  in  100  parts : 

Caseous  matter  with  some  bmter    .    .    .    ,    8*600 "^ 

Sugar  of  milk 3500 

Alcoholic  extract  with  lactic  acid  ....    O600 

Chloride  of  potassium 0*170 

Alkaline  phosphates 0096 

Earthy  phosphates  and  a  trace  of  iron     .    .    O-230 
Watef  :    . 93876J 

The  following  table  presents  the  best  results  that  have  been  as  yet 
obtained  on  the  average  composition  of  the  milk  of  different  animals : 


vioom 


Spedfic  gravity  . 
Water  .... 

• 

Ihiimoi 

Ham. 

A^^m, 

C»«ii 

BbMp. 

»<f>. 

1-0323 

10395 

10322 

10320 

10380 

88-36 
1-24 

88  66 

9047 

•       • 

8591 

•        • 

632 

(Cream 
11-5) 

66*74 
290 

Extractive     .    . 

i 

Caseifne    .    .    . 

• 

340 

1*82 

195 

700 

163 

17*40 

Butter  .... 

• 

853 

076 

1*29 

898 

68 

16«) 

Sugar  .... 

• 

425 

876 

629 

2*87 

42 

Ashes  .... 

} 

022 

•       • 

•    • 

01B9 

*    . 

(Salts 
150) 

The  butter  of  human  milk  is  more  solid  than  that  of  the  cow,  and  appears  to  < 
lain  no  butyrine. 

The  Caseiim  or  Casane  is  capable  of  existing  in  a  soluble  and  an 
.nsoluble  condition,  like  albumen.  In  milk  it  is  principally  dissolved, 
ant  a  part  insoluble,  imited  with  the  butter,  produces  the  emulsive 
appearance  of  the  milk.  On  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  skimmed  milk, 
the  caseine  precipitates,  combined  with  the  acid,  as  a  white  coagu- 
lum,  which,  being  washed  with  water  so  as  to  remove  all  adhering 
milk,  and  then  digested  with  carbonate  of  barytes,  the  caseine  dis- 
solves in  the  water,  and  may,  by  filtration,  be  freed  from  all  traces 
of  the  butter,  sulphuric  acid,  or  barytes.  The  caseine  may  also  be 
precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  when  the  curd  is  digested  with  ether 
to  remove  ail  traces  of  butter,  it  miy  be  looked  upon  as  pure. 

The  solution  of  caseine  in  water  js  thick,  like  mucilage ;  it  smells 
as  boiled  milk,  and  dries  down  to  an  amber-coloured  mass,  which  is 
again  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  is  coagulated  by  all  acids, 
even  acetic  acid,  particularly  when  hot,  and  by  alcohol.  In  relation 
to  acids,  caseine  is  similar  to  albumen,  except  that  to  acetic  acid ; 
the  constitution  of  its  precipitates  being  precisely  similar. 

The  coagulated  condition  of  caseine  is  not  produced  by  boiling, 
but  only  by  the  digestive  principle  (rennet,  pepsine),  as  already  de- 
scribed (p.  679).  when  thus  coagulated,  caseine  is  absolutely  un- 
distinguished from  coagulated  albumen  in  its  properties.  It  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  bone-earth  (phosphate  of  lime), 
amonnting  to  five  or  six  per  cent.,  in  intimate  combination.  Its  or- 
ganic element  was  found  by  Mulder  to  be  proteine,  of  which  ten  at- 
oms are  combined  with  one  of  sulphur,  the  fbrmula  of  caseine  being 
CiooHsio*  NaoO,ao  +  S.  It  contains  no  phosphorus,  but  to  each  atom 
BO  expressed,  two  atoms  of  bibasic  phosphate  of  lime. 

When  coagulated  caseine  containing  water  (cheese)  is  kept  for 
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m  long  time,  it  undergoes  a  remarkable  kind  of  decomposition,  and 
a  substance,  crystallizable  and  soluble  in  water,  is  obtained,  termed 
by  Braconnot  •dposepeiHne.  By  Mulder's  experiments  it  appears, 
however,  to  be  impure  leucine  (p.  667)  ;  and  the  Caseous  Oxide  and 
Caseic  ^cid  of  Prout  appear  also  to  be  the  same  bodies  as  have  been 
already  noticed  as  formed  from  the  decomposition  ofihe  other  pro- 
tetne  substances. 

By  contact  with  caseine,  sugar  of  milk  is  rapidly  converted  into 
lactic  acid,  which  precipitates  the  caseine,  without,  however,  really 
coagulating  it ;  hence,  on  neutralizing  the  acid,  the  caseine  redis* 
solves,  and  may  react  on  a  new  quantity  of  sugar.  In  this  manner 
Freirr-  lias  shown  that  the  Lactic  FermerUatian  may  be  carried  on  to 
an  indefinite  extent. 

ConsHtmion  of  Eggs. — ^The  shell  of  hens'  eggs  consists  of  from 
90  to  95  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  one  to  five  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  two  to  five  of  animal  matter.  Internally  it  is  lined  by  a 
membrane  analogous  to  epidermis.  The  white  of  egg  is  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  albumen,  contained  in  the  cells  of  a  delicate  mem- 
brane, in  the  centre  of  which  the  yolk  is  suspended.  The  nutritive 
material  of  the  yolk  consists  of  albumen  and  an  oil ;  also  a  yellow 
colouring  matter  analogous  to  that  of  bile.  The  Oil  of  Eggs  is  ob- 
tained bv  expressing  the  ^gg  boiled,  and  partly  torrefied  ^  it  is  red- 
dish-yellow, thick,  and  solidified  by  cold ;  it  soon  becomes  rancid ; 
the  solid  portion  of  it  appears  to  be  cholesterine ;  the  liquid  con- 
tains phosphorus  and  nitrogen,  and  is  not  saponifiable.  When  the 
young  animal  is  developed  during  incubation,  the  quantity  of  phos 
phoric  acid  in  its  bones  is  exactly  represented  by  the  quantity  of 
phosphorus  in  the  yolk  and  white ;  but  as  these  bodies  contain  very 
little  lime,  that  earth  must  be  derived  from  the  shell,  which  becomes 
thin  and  brittle  as  the  animal  advances  in  growth. 

Liquor  of  the  Amnios, — This  fluid,  in  which  the  foetus  is  immersed 
before  birth,  appears  to  be  identical  in  constitution  with  the  lic^uor 
eiTused  from  serous  surfaces  in  dropsy  (p.  671).  The  Liquor  of  tke 
Mlantois  of  the  cow,  which  is  really  the  urine  of  the  foetus,  is  of 
the  same  nature,  but  contains,  in  addition,  a  small  quantity  of  allan- 
toln,  the  artificial  formation  of  which  is  described  p.  686. 

Black  Pigment  of  the  Eye, — This  substance  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  •  It  is  decomposed  by  strong  acids  and  alkalies.  Caus- 
tic potash  dissolves  it,  forming  a  yellow  liquor,  from  which  acids 
throw  down  a  clear  brown  powder.  The  action  of  nitric  acid  is 
nearly  the  same.  The  Cutae-fish  Ink  has  much  analogy  with  the 
black  matter  of  the  eye,  giving,  when  dried,  a  black  powder,  insol- 
uble in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  which  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  and 
potash  with  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  from  which  solution  a  yellow- 
ish powder  falls  when  it  is  neutralized.  The  true  nature  of  these 
black  colouring  matters,  and  their  relation  to  the  jnelanic  acid  of 
Prout,  which  sometimes  appears  in  the  urine,  would  deserve  atten- 
tive study. 

Tke  Humours  of  the  Eye  consist  of  water,  holding  in  solution  al 
bnmen  in  small  quantity,  with  the  salts  which  usually  accompany 
it.    The  crystalline  lens  consists  of  albumen,  in  a  state  of  beautiful 
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and  complex  organiiation,  amountiBg  to  about  thirty-eight  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  mass,  which  contains  about  sixty  of  water. 

Cerumen.  Wax  of  the  Ear. — This  substance  contains  an  albumi- 
nous material  insoluble  in  water,  a  solid  and  a  liquid  fat  soluble  in 
ether,  and  a  deep  yellow  matter  soluble  in  alcohol  and  insoluble  in 
ether,  to  whi6h  its  colour  and  very  disgusting  taste  are  due  |  an- 
other constituent,  which  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  this  secretion,  is 
brown,  insoluble  in.  caustic  potash ;  it  most  resembles  horn  in  its 
properties,  but  is  still  quite  distinct  from  that  body. 

Pus. — This  remarkable  morbid  secretion  has  generally  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*030.  It  consists  of  a  clear  liquor,  in  which  float  a  great 
number  of  yellow  globules,  of  various  sizes,  the  largest  o^  which 
are  about  twice  the  size  of  the  globules  of  the  blood.  Pus  Joses 
,  by  drying  86*1  of  water  in  100  parts,  and  hence  contains  13*9  of 
solid  materia],  from  which  alcohol  takes  5*9  of  fatty  and  extractive 
matters,  and  leaves  7*4  per  cent,  of  a  residue,  which  consists  of 
coagulated  albumen,  the  solid  globules,  and  a  substance  peculiar 
to  pus. 

The  globules  of  pus  appear  to  consist  of  coagulated  albumen. 
The  serum  contains  two  liquids,  both  coagulable  by  heat.  One  is 
aloumen,  the  other  Pytn,  which  is  characterized  by  being  coagula- 
ted both  by  heat,  by  acetic  acid,  and  by  a  solution  of  alum.  GOter- 
bach,  who  has  recently  examined  pus  with  great  care,  finds  the  only 
certain  distinction  between  pus  and  mucus  to  be,  that  the  pus  glob- 
ules sink  always  in  water,  while  the  mucus  swims.  If  the  suspect- 
ed liquid  be  dried,  the  extraction  of  the  fatty  substance  by  ether 
should  decide  very  positively. 

•Ambergris. — ^This  substance,  which  is  generally  found  floating  on 
the  seacoasts  of  tropical  islands,  is  known  to  be  an  intestinal  con- 
cretion of  the  spermaceti  whale,  analogous  to  the  gallstones  of 
cholesterine  in  other  animals.  Its  principal  ingredient  is  the  ^dm- 
Ifreiney  which  is  obtained  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  whence  it 
crystallizes,  on  cooling,  in  fine  needles.  It  is  white,  tasteless,  of  a 
very  a^eeable  odour ;  it  is  not  saponifiable ;  its  formula  is  C^,HaO 
By  boiling  with  nitric  acid  it  produces  ambreic  acid,  which  crystal 
lizes  from  its  solution  in  alcohol  in  small  colourless  tables ;  it  red- 
dens litmus,  but  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water  ;  it  forms  well-defined 
yellow  salts  with  the  alkalies ;  its  formula  appears  to  be  CatHfp  - 
N.0«. 

SECTION  VI. 

OF  THE   PXBSBBVATION   AKD   FUTRBVACTION  OP  ANIMAL  MATTERS. 

From  the  greater  complexity  of  composition  of  animal  substances, 
their  decomposition  is  more  rapid,  and  its  products  more  diverse, 
than  in  the  case  of  organic  bodies  of  vegetable  origin ;  while  the 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  give  origin  to  the  various  kinds  of 
ulmine  and  other  substances  of  the  same  class,  the  nitrogen  is  gen- 
erally evolved  as  ammonia,  and  the  sulphur  as  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. It  is  the  presence  of  these  bodies  that  give  to  putrefying  sub- 
stances the  disagreeable  odour  by  which  that  process  is  distinguish* 
ed  from  mere  mouldering  or  rotting. 
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E^en  during  life  the  constituent  particles  of  the  body  are  in  a 
continual  state  of  change,  being  absorbed  and  thrown  out  of  the 
system,  while  others  are  assimilated  in  their  place.  Any  part  of 
our  constituents,  liquid  or  solid,  which  becomes  unfitted  for  this 
vital  function,  is  thereby  killed,  and  must,  if  not  got  rid  of,  induce 
the  death  of  the  individual.  Hence  precisely  the  same  means  which 
give  to  animal  substances  the  fixity  of  constitution  which  belongs 
to  true  chemical  compounds,  and  thus  preserve  them  from  decom- 
position by  the  disturbing  action  of  their  own  elements  (as  when 
we  coagulate  albumen  by  an  acid,  by  corrosive  sublimate,  or  by 
sulphate  of  copper),  produce,  if  applied  to  the  living  body,  the 
death  of  the  part  or  of  the  whole  being,  by  depriving  the  blood  or 
the  tissue  of  tbe  mutability  of  constitution  which  is  required  for  the 
functions  of  the  animal  frame. 

It  is  thus  that  the  generality  of  metallic  poisons  act  in  producing 
death.  Being  absorbed  into  the  system,  they  unite  with  the  albu- 
men und  fibrine  of  the  blood,  and,  converting  them  into  the  insolu- 
ble compounds  which  we  form  in  the  laboratory,  unfit  them  for  the 
continusil  absorptive  and  secretive  ofiUces  which,  as  organs,  while 
they  live  they  must  fulfil.  If  the  injury  be  local,  and  limited  in  ex- 
tent, the  part  so  coagulated  may  be  thrown  ofi^,  and  after  a  certain 
time  the  functions  return  to  their  proper  order.  If  the  mass,  or  the 
importance  of  the  affected  parts  be  greater,  the  system  cannot  so 
get  rid  of  the  portions  which  have  thus  been  removed  from  the 
agency  of  life  to  submit  to  merely  chemical  laws ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  vital  powers  of  th^  remaining  portions  of  the  animal  are  so  much 
weakened  in  the  efifort  that  general  death  is  caused. 

For  putrefaction  it  is  thus  necessary,  1st,  that  the  force  of  vitali- 
ty, which  governs  so  completely  the  mere  chemical  tendencies  of 
the  elements  of  our  tissues,  be  removed ;  2d,  that  there  shall  not  be 
present  any  powerful  chemical  reagent  with  which  the  organized 
material  may  enter  into  combination,  and  thus  the  divellant  tenden- 
cies of  the  affinities  of  its  elements  be  overcome ;  3d,  that  water  be 
present  in  order  to  give  the  necessary  mobility ;  4th,  that  oxygen 
be  present,  or  at  least  some  other  gas,  into  the  space  occupied  by 
which  the  gaseous  products  may  be  dififused ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
temperature  shall  be  within  moderate  limits,  putrefaction  being  im- 
possible below  32^  and  above  182''. 

The  agency  of  the  first  of  these  preventive  powers  need  not  be 
farther  noticed.  The  second  is  extensively  employed  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  bodies  for  anatomical  purposes,  by  baths,  or  injections  into 
the  arteries,  of  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate,  acetate  of  alumina, 
sulphate  of  iron,  tannin,  wood  vinegar,  and  kreosote  ;  this  last  body, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  act  by  direct  combinations,  but  by  the 
complete  ^catalytic)  coagulation  it  produces  in  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body  that  nave  proteine  for  their  base.  The  necessity  for  the  pres- 
ence of  water  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  by  drying  the  animal  sub- 
stances, they  are  completely  preserved.  It  is  thus  that  the  bodies 
of  those  perishing  in  the  Arabian  deserts  are  recovered  years  sub- 
sequently, dried,  but  completely  fresh.  Alcohol  and  common  salt 
act  in  preserving  animal  bodies  by  their  affinity  for  water.  If  a 
piece  of  flesh  be  covered  with  salt,  the  wat<3r  gradually  passes  from 
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the  pore9  of  the  flesh,  and,  dissolving  the  salt,  forms  a  brine,  which 
does  pot  wet  the  flesh  (p.  540),  but  trickles  oflT  its  surface ;  the  wa- 
ter necessary  for  putrefaction  is  thus  removed.  The  mode  of 
strengthening  alcohol  in  a  bladder  (p.  540)  rests  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Fourth,  by  excluding  oxygen,  the  putrefactive  process  ia  re* 
.tarded,  precisely  as  the  fermentative  action  of  the  gluten  in  grape- 
jnice  (p.  538)  cannot  begin  until  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  be  ab- 
sorbed. It  is  thus  that  meat  which  is  sealed  up  in  close  vessel^ 
and  then  boiled  for  a  moment,  is  preserved ;  the  small  quantity  oi 
oxygen  of  the  air  remaining  then  in  the  vessel  is  absorbed,  and  the 
product  of  that  minute  change  being  coagulated  by  the  heat,  it  can- 
not proeeed  farther.  A  high  temperature  stops  putrefaction  by  co- 
agulating the  azotized  materials ;  a  temperature  below  32^,  by  freez- 
ing the  water,  acts  as  if  the  tissue  had  been  dried  i  in  both  cases 
putrefaction  is  arrested. 

During  putrefaction,  at  a  stage  prior  to  any  fetid  gas  being  evolv- 
ed, a  peculiar  organic  substance  is  generated,  possessed  of  intensely 
poisonous  properties,  and  the  blood  of  persons  who  have  died  from 
]t8  efl^ects  IS  found  to  be  quite  disorganized  and  irritating  when  ap- 
plied to  wounds.  The  blood  of  over-driven  cattle  is  found  to  pro- 
duce effects  similar  to  those  of  venomous  reptiles,  and  the  wounds 
received  in  dissection  are  sometimes  followed  by  similar  fatal  con- 
sequences. The  communication  of  disease  in  this  way  has  recently 
been  very  ingeniously  ascribed  by  Liebig  to  the  general  principle 
of  the  communication  of  decomposition  by  contact  (p.  663).  The 
small  quantity  of  diseased  organic  matter  originally  introduced  into 
the  system  by  absorption,  acts  as  a  ferment,  and  reproduces  itself 
in  the  mass  of  blood  until  this  becomes  unfitted  for  the  performance 
of  its  functions,  and  the  animal  is  killed ;  the  active  principle  being 
thus  copiously  present,  is  exuded  from  the  skin  and  lungs,  and  gives 
a  contagious  character  to  the  disease,  or  it  remains  only  in  the 
blood,  or  is  secreted  in  pu&tules,  &c.,  constituting  infection,  by  which 
the  disease  may  be  communicated  to  another  person. 

In  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  in  marshes,  similar 
maleficent  products  may  be  evolved,  and  throwing  the  blood  of  the 
animal,  bv  whom  they  are  absorbed,  into  fermentative  decompose 
tion,  produce  the  effects  of  Malaria  and  Marsh  Miasm* 
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Cinnamic,  672. 

Citric,  697. 
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Columbio,  376. 
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—  Cyanic,  614. 

Cyannric,  616. 

Delphmic,  689. 
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—  Ethionic,  646. 
Eugenic,  673. 

—  Formic,  646. 

—  Fulminie,  616. 

Fungic,  604. 
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Acid,  Hippuric,  688. 
Humous,  Humic,  639. 

—  Hydriodic,  816. 

Hydrobromic,  318. 

Hydrochloric,  307. 

Hydrocyanic,  617. 

—  Hydrofluoboric,  327. 

Hydrofluoric^  319. 
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Hydroxantbic,  660. 
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— —  Hypochlorous,  304. 
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Iodic,  313. 

—  Isetbionic,  646. 

Kinoic,  604. 

Krameric,  606. 

Lactucic,  604. 

— -  Lipic,  686. 

Manganic,  366. 

Margaric,  683. 

Mellitic,  496. 

Metaphosphoric,  299. 

Methionic,  646. 

M(^bdic,  461. 

Muriatic,  307. 

Myristic,  688. 

Nitric,  277. 
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Nim>U8,  276. 

Oleic,  684. 

—  Osmic,  374. 

Oxalic,  493. 

OxaloTinic,  660. 

Palmitic,  688. 

Paracyanic,  614. 

Perchloric,  306. 

Periodic,  314. 

—  Permanganic,  366. 

Phospbomesitic,  66L 

Phosphoric,  297. 

Phos^orous,  296. 

—  Picric,  618. 

—  Pimelic,  686. 

Pinic,  678. 

Purpuric,  688. 

—  Racemic,  696. 

—  Rhodizonic,  496. 
— —  Saccharic,  632. 
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Acid,  Selenions,  Selenic,  294. 

SiUcic.  322. 

Stannic,  370 

Stearic,  682. 

Succinic,  680. 

Sulphomeaitic,  661. 

Sulphuric,  286. 

-— -  Sulphurous,  284. 
—  Sylvic,  578. 

Tannic,  597. 

^—  Tantalic,  376. 

Tartaric,  692. 

^—  Tellurous,  TeUuric,  889. 

Titanic,  376. 

Tungsttc,  374. 

Valerianic,  668. 

Vanadic,  873. 

Verdous  and  Verdie,  600. 

Acids,  Polybasic,  413. 

Acroleon,  686. 

Actions  by  Contact,  236. 

Adhesion  of  Solids  to  Liquids,  19. 

iEroliths,  367. 

Affinity,  Chemical,  167. 

Order  of,  160. 


influenced  by  Cohesion,  164. 

Elasticity,  168. 

Light,  178. 


Measure  of,  202. 

Aggregation,  States  of,  16. 
Air,  Atmospheric,  262. 
—  Expansion  of,  48. 
Alabaster,  431. 
Albumen,  Animal,  663. 
Alcohol,  Ordinary,  540. 
Alembroth,  Salt  of,  461. 
Algarotti,  Powder  of,  463. 
Alkalies,  330. 
Alkalimetry,  489. 
Alkaline  Earths,  330. 
Alkarsine,  Alkargene,  663. 
AJUantdine,  686. 
AUo^n,  686. 
Alloxantine,  687. 
Alum,  486. 
Aluminum,  Alumina,  848. 

Salts  of,  436. 

Amber,  679. 

Ambergris,  Ambrsu&ie,  694^ 
Amidogene,  600. 
Amilic  Alcohol,  667. 
Ammeline,  626. 
Ammonia,  498. 

Ordinary  Salts  of,  607. 

Amygdaline,  669. 
Analcime,  40. 
Analysis,  Nature  of,  10. 

Organic,  488. 

Anatase,  376. 
Anhydrite,  431. 
Animal  Charcoal,  480. 

Electricity,  138. 

Antimonial  Powder,  464. 
Aatimonioret  of  Hydrogen,  388. 


Antimony,  384. 

Detection  of,  388. 

Oxide  of,  386. 

-^ Salts  of,  468. 

Sulphurets  of,  886. 

Antimony  Crocus,  Glasses  of,  386. 

Apotheme,  612. 

Aqua-regia,  310. 

Arabine,  630. 

Aricine,  626. 

Arseniate  of  Iron,  462. 

Potash,  462. 

saver,  461. 

Arsenic,  376. 

Acids  of,  377. 

Antidote  to,  884. 

Detection  of,  381. 

Salte  of,  461. 

Sulphurets  of,  379. 

Arsenite  of  Copper,  466. 

Potash,  462. 

SUver,  461. 

Arseniuret  of  Hydrogen,  378. 
Atmosphere,  262. 

Composition  of,  263. 

Effect  of  Respiration  on, 
268. 

Extent  and  Forxp  of,  279. 

Pressure  of,  269. 

Atmospheric  Electricity,  126. 

Atomic  liheoiy,  217. 

Atoms,  Physical  and  Chemical,  219. 

Specific  Heat  of,  66. 

Atropine,  634. 
Aurates,406. 
Azote,  260. 
Azure  Blue,  447. 


Balance,  Electrical,  118. 
Barium,  342. 

Chloride  of,  429. 

Sulphuret  of,  844. 

Baiytes,  342. 

Salts  of,  429. 

Batteries,  Constant,  136. 

Galvanic,  131, 

BeU  Metal,  393. 
Benzyle  Compounds,  670. 
Bile,  Constitution  of  the,  680. 
Bileine,  Bilifulvine,  682. 
Bismuth,  397. 

Oxides  of,  898. 

Salts  of,  468. 

Sulphuret  of;  898. 

Blende,  367. 
Blue,  Azure,  447. 

Thenard*8, 447. 

Boiling  Points  of  Liquids,  88. 

Boracic  Acid,  Boron,  826. 

Boracite,  436. 

Borax,  488. 

Boron,  Fluoride  of,  337. 

Brass,  394. 

Bromates,  318. 
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Bromide  of  Solphur,  818. 
Bromine,  317. 

Chloride  of,  818. 

Bronze,  393. 
Brucine,  631. 

Cadmium  and  its  Compounds,  860. 

Salts  of,  448. 

Caffeine,  608. 

Calamine,  367. 

Calc  Spar,  845. 

Calcium  and  its  Oxides,  845. 

Salts  of,  480. 

Sulphuret,  847. 

Camphene,  576 
Cantharidine,  609. 
Caoutchono,  Caoutchine,  580. 
Capacity  of  Bodies  for  Heat,  6a 
Caramel,  583. 
Carbon,  Forms  of,  470. 
Carbonates,  485. 
Carbonic  Acid,  485. 

Oxide,  492. 

Carburets,  485. 

Carmine,  616. 

Carthamine,  615. 

Caseiim,  Caserne,  691. 

Catalysis,  235. 

Cementation,  360. 

Cerebrot,  Cerebrol,  669. 

Cerium  and  its  Compounds,  861. 

Chalk,  345. 

Chameleon  Mineral,  856. 

Chemical  Action  of  GalTanism,  129. 

Affinity,  156. 

FOrmuls,  156. 

— -^^  Nomenclature,  148. 

Rays  of  Ught,  173. 

Chemistry,  Origin  and  Object  of,  0. 

Derivation  of,  10.  . 

Chloral,  564. 

Chlorate  of  Potash,  804, 424 

Chloride  of  Aluminum,  435. 

Antimony,  468. 

rr-  Arsenic,  452. 

r^  Barium,  429. 

Bismuth,  458. 

Boron,  886. 

Calcinm,  4^.  • 

Chrome,  449. 

Cobalt,  446. 

Copper,  455. 

Gold,  465. 

Hydrogen,  307. 

Iodine,  817. 

Iron,  444. 

Lead,  467. 

Magnesium,  434. 

Manganese,  448. 

Mercury,  461. 

Nickel,  446. 

PaUadkun,  466. 

Platinum,  466. 

Potassium,  431. 


Chloride  of  Rhodium,  466. 
— ^— —  Selenium,  811. 

Silicon,  323. 

saver,  459. 

Sodium,  426. 

Strontium,  429. 

Sulphur,  810. 

Tin,  448. 

Titanium,  454. 

Zinc,  447. 

Chlorine,  300. 

Compounds  with  Oxygen.  804 

ChlorophyU,  621. 
Chondrine,  668. 
Chromates  of  Lead,  458. 

Mercury,  464^ 

Potash,  449. 

Chrome  Alum,  448. 

Iron,  871. 

Chromium,  371. 

Oxide,  Acid  oft  871. 

Salts  of,  448. 

Chrysorhamnine,  615. 
Chyle  and  Chyme,  679. 
Cinchonine  and  its  SaJta,  626. 
Cinnabar,  402. 

Factitious,  408. 


Circular  Polarization,  41. 
Classification  of  Bodies,  888. 
Cobalt,  366. 

Salts  of,  446. 

Cocculine,  609. 
Cohesion  and  Affinity,  16a 
Columbine,  609. 
Columbium,  375. 

Salts  of,  451. 

Combination,  Laws  of,  202. 
Combustion,  Slow,  173. 

Theories  of,  185. 

Communication  of  Motion,  235. 
Conduction  of  Heat,  91. 
Coneine.  635. 
Constant  Battery,  136. 
Contact,  Actibns  by,  285. 
Coofing  of  Bodies,  108. 
Copper,  390. 

Alloys  of,  393. 

Oxides  oi;  892. 

Pyrites,  890. 

Salts  of,  458. 

'        Sulphurets  of,  898. 
Crystalline  Forms,  28. 
Ciystals,  Dimorphous,  227. 

Isomorphous,  281. 

Polarization  by,  88. 

Systems  of,  26. 

Currents^  GaiTanic,  186, 197. 
Cyanogen,  513. 

Daguerreotype  Images,  175. 
D^ite  Proportions,  20a 
Dew,  Nature  of,  104. 
Dexirine,  331. 
Diamond,  477. 
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Diastise,  661. 

Differential  Tliermometer,  60. 
Dimorphism,  227. 
Distillation,  83. 
DiveUent  Affinities,  167. 
DiTisibUitj  of  Matter,  17. 
Double  Decomposition,  167. 

Refraction,  34. 

Dynamic  Electricity,  126. 

EtNiffition,  83 
Elasticity  of  Gases,  19. 
Vapoors,  78. 


and  Affinity,  168 


Elaterine,  609. 

Elayl,  662. 

Elective  Decomposition,  167. 

Electrical  Attraction,  112. 

Balance,  113. 

'         Battery,  120. 

Indoction,  118. 

Electricity,  Distribution  of,  110. 
— ^— —  Dynamic,  126. 
— ^  Interference  of,  112. 
— ^— —  Nature  of,  106. 

of  the  Air,  126. 

Positive  and  Negative,  114. 

Statical,  107. 

Theories  of,  118. 

Electrics  and  Non-electrics,  107. 
Electro-chemical  Theories,  187. 
Electro-magnetism,  146. 
Electrolysis  and  Electrodes,  194^ 
Electrotype,  130. 
Elements,  Nature  of,  9. 

Classification  of,  238. 

Emetine,  632. 

Epsom  Salt,  434. 

Equivalent  Decomposition,  206. 

Ethal,  691. 

Ether,  Luminiferous,  42. 

Sulphuric,  641.  , 

Etherene,  647. 

Ethers,  Theory  of  the,  644. 

Ethyl,  646. 

Eudiometer,  Use  of  the,  262. 

Evaporation,  77. 

— Spontaneous,  87. 

ExciUtion,  Electrical,  106. 
Expansion  by  Heat,  46. 

of  Gases,  66. 

— — —  Liquids,  68. 
Solids,  60. 

Fermentation,  639. 

Fibrine,  663. 

Flame,  Constitution  of»  181. 

Flashing,  399. 

Flints,  321. 

Liquor  of,  487. 

FloidUy,  70. 
Fluoborates,  327. 
Finoride  of  Boron,  827 
Calcinffl,  480. 


FtauNrideof  HydiiQgen,  SIOl 

— ; Phospborus,  821. 

— '- Silicon,  824. 

Fluorine,  319. 
FUior  Spar,  430. 
Freezing  Miztares,  7L 
Frost,  Nature  of,  104. 
Fulminates,  613. 
Fusion,  Liquefaction,  70. 

Galena,  396. 

Galvanic  Batteries,  Common,  134. 

Constant,  136. 


Cireles,  128. 
Electricity,  126. 
Intensity,  131. 


Galvanism,  Contact  Theory  q(  13Sl 

Galvanosoope»  147,  196. 

Gases,  Conduction  of  Heat  b^  92. 

Liquefaction  of,  20. 

'       Specific  Gravity  of,  11. 
Heat  of,  69. 


Gelatine,  667. 
Glass,  Composition  of,  437, 
of  Antimony*  386. 


Glucinum,  Gluetna,  361. 
Glucose,  633. 
Glycerine,  681. 
Glycyrrhizide,  636. 
Gold,  406. 

Gravity,  Nature  of,  11. 
Green,  Brunswick,  466. 
— ^—Emerald,  466. 
Scheele's,  466. 


Heat,  Central  of  the  Earth,  104. 

Conduction  of  by  Solids,  92. 

Interference  of,  101. 

Latent  of  Liquids,  70. 

Vapoors,  76. 


of  Liquefaction,  70. 
Polarizatioh  of,  101. 
Radiation  of,  94. 

Reflection  and  Absorption  of,  OK. 
Relation  of  to  Light,  102. 
Repulsive  Power  of,  46. 
Sources  of,  106. 
Specific  of  Atoms,  66. 

Gases,  69. 

Solids,  63. 


Transmission  of,  91. 


Heavy  Spar,  342. 

Hematite,  362. 

Hematosine,  674. 

Hematoxyline,  616. 

Hepar  Sulphuris,  339. 

Hydriodate  of  Phoqihuretted  Hydrofea, 

316. 
Hjrdriodio  Acid,  816. 
Hydrobromic  Acid,  318. 
Hydrochloric  Acid,  807. 
Hydrofluoric  Acid,  820. 
Hydrofluosilic  Acid,  824. 
Hydrogen,  246. 
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Hydrogen,  Antioioniarelted,  888. 

ArBeniuretted,  378. 

Oxide  of,  263. 

Peroxide  of,  268. 

• Phosphuretted,  299. 

Seleniuretted,  294. 

Sulpharetted,  292« 

Hydro-oxygen  Blowpipe,  261. 
Hydniret  of  Arsenic^  378. 

Indigo,  Blue,  616. 
Inuline,  629. 
Iodine,  311. 

Compounds  ot,  818. 

Iridium,  409. 

Salte  of,  466. 

Iron,  367. 

Magnetic  Oxide  o(  862. 

Mafieable,  369. 

Oxides  of,  362. 

Passitivity  of,  361. 

Pyrites,  863. 

Salts  of,  444. 

Smelting  of;  869. 

Sulphorets  o(  868. 

Isomerism,  231. 
Isomorphism,  221. 
Isomorphoos  Groups,  228. 

Kacodyl  Compounds,  662. 
Kalium,  337. 
Kermes  Mineral,  386. 
King's  Yellow,  379. 
Kupfer  Nickel,  865. 

Lao-sulphuris,  889.  ^ 

Jjactine,  536. 
Lactucine,  611. 
Lamp,  Apblogistic,  179. 

Safety,  188. 

Lampblack,  479 

Lana  Philosophica,  367. 

Lanthanum,  851. 

Latent  Heat  of  Li({oids,  70. 

Vapours,  76. 

Laws  of  Combination,  202. 

Lead,  394. 

Legumine,  638. 

Lichenine,  529. 

Light,  Chemical  Rays  of,  178. 

Wave  Theory  oi,  42. 

Lignine.  529. 
lime,  m5. 

Salts  of,  480. 

Liquefaction,  70. 
lithium,  842. 

Salts  oC  489. 

Lymph,  668. 

Madder,  Colouring 
Magnesium,  348. 

Salto<tf,484. 

Magnetism,  143. 
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Manganese,  Salts  of;  418. 
Mannite,  535. 
Marsh  Gas,  568. 
Meconine,  609. 
Melam,  526. 
Melamine,  526. 
Membrane,  Cellular,  671. 
Menthene,  578. 
Mercury,  402. 

Salts  of;  461. 

Mesitic  Ether,  561. 
Mesitylene,  561. 
Metal,  Bell,  393. 

Gun,  898. 

Speculum,  893. 

Metals,  Properties  of,  8S7. 
Methyl,  Salts  of,  644. 
Minium,  395. 
Molecular  Cohesion,  19. 
Molybdates,  373. 
Molybdenum,  373.      * 

Salts  of,  45L 

Mordants,  Action  of;  622. 
Morine,  615. 
Morphia,  627. 
Mosaic  Gold,  870. 
Mucus,  679. 

Multiple  Proportions,  207. 
Murexid,  688. 
Muriatic  Acid,  307. 
Myriospermine,  578. 

Napthaline,  647. 
Narootine,  628. 
Natrium,  Natron,  842. 
Nickel,  365. 

Salts  of,  446. 

Nicotine,  635. 
Nitric  Oxide,  278. 
Nitrogen,  26. 

-i Oxides  of;  271. 

Nitrous  Oxide,  272. 
Nomenclature,  149.        * 

Oleine,  681. 
OUrine,  607. 
Ologist  Iron,  862. 
Orcine,  Orceine,  619. 
Organic  Analysis,  478. 

Bodies,  467. 

Orptment,  379. 
Osmium,  374. 

Oxides  of,  874 

■  Salts  of,  451. 

Oxaroethane,  350. 
Oxides  of  Aluminum,  849. 

Antimony,  385. 

— ^—  Arsenic,  377. 

Barium,  842. 

Bismuth,  897. 

Cadmium,  369. 

Calcium,  346. 

Cerium,  351. 

Chlorine,  804. 
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Oxides  of  Chrome,  971. 

-^ Ck>balt,  366. 

Copper,  892. 

GlucinuQii  861. 

Gold,  406. 

.  Hydrogen,  268. 

Iridium,  409. 

Iron,  862. 

Lead,  394. 

Lithinm,  842. 

■   Magnesium,  348. 

■  ■  Manganese,  858. 
Mercury,  403. 

■  Molybdenom,  878. 

Nickel,  365. 

1 —  Nitrogen,  272. 

-^_—  Osmium,  374. 

Palladium,  406. 

Pbospboms,  296. 

Platiniim,  407. 

■  Potassium,  837. 

Rhodium,  409. 

Silver,  401. 

— Sodium,  340. 

— ^—  Strontium,  344. 
»— —  Thorium,  851. 

n Tin,  369. 

.  Titanium,  378. 

Tungsten,  373. 

'  Uranium,  390. 

— Yanadium,  373. 

— —  Yttrium,  361. 

Zinc,  367. 

Zirconium,  361 

Oxychloride  of  Antimony,  463 

— Bismuth,  458. 

• Calcium,  430. 

— . Chrome,  449. 

Copper,  455; 

Lead,  457. 

■  ■  Mercury,  482. 

■  — Palladium,  466. 

Oxygen,  241. 

Preparation  of,  241. 

Oxyhydrogen  Blowpipe,  251. 

Palladium,  406. 

Compounds  or,  406. 

Paracyanogen,  514. 
Pectine,  605. 
Perchlorates,  306. 
Periodates,  313. 
Permanganates,  387. 
Pewter,  397. 
Phenyl,  Hydrate  of,  648. 
Phloridzine,  607. 
Phosphates  of  Water,  297. 
Phosphites,  297. 
Phosphorus,  295. 

Compounds  of,  298. 

Photography,  175, 
Piperine,  608. 
Platinum,  407. 
Polarization,  Circular,  41. 


Polarization  of  Heat,  lOf. 

Lig^t,  88. 

Polychrome,  610. 
Populine,  610. 
Porcelaim  Nature  of,  437. 
Potash,  887. 
Potassium,  836. 

Oxides  of;  887. 

Salts  of,  421. 

Sulphurets  of,  339- 

Prote'ine,  665. 

Puddling,  860. 
Poipurates,  688. 
Pas,  694. 
Putty,  870. 
Pyrites,  Copper,  390. 

■  ■ '  ■■ '  Iron,  368. 
Pyrometer,  Bantu's,  54. 
Pyrophorus,  889. 
Pyroxylie  Spirit,  648. 

Qoartettoci,  406. 
Quarts,  882. 
Qoasune,  610. 
QuicksilTer,  402. 
Quinine,  624. 

Radiation  of  Heat,  84. 
Light,  82. 


Radicals,  Compoond, 

Nature  of,  238. 

Realgar,  379. 
Red  Lead,  394. 

—  Precipitate,  408. 
Reflection  of  Heat,  96. 

Light,  82. 

Refraction  of  Heat,  100. 

Double,  84. 

Single,  82. 

Regular  System,  26. 
Respiration  of  Aninute,  STT* 
Rhodium,  409. 

Salts  of;  466. 

Rutile,  375. 
Rutiline,  Ruflne,  607. 

Safety  Lamp,  183. 
Salop,  531. 

Salicyl  Compounds,  673. 
Salts,  Constitution  of,  410. 

Crystallization  of,  28L 

Isomorphism  of,  221. 

SolubUity  of,  22. 

Salts  of  Alumina,  435. 

Antimony,  468. 

Arsenic,  452. 

Barium,  429. 

Bismuth,  458. 

Cadmium,  448. 

Calcium,  480. 

Chrome,  449. 


«  Cobalt,  446. 

—  Copper,  455. 

-  Gold,  465. 
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Salts  of  Iridimn,  466. 
-^—  Iron,  444. 

Lead,  467. 

Magnesium,  434. 

Manganese,  443. 

Mercury,  461. 

Molybdenum,  461. 

Nickel,  446. 

Osmium,  461. 

Palladium,  466. 

Platinum,  466. 

— ^—  Potassium,  481. 

Rhodium,  466. 

—  Silver,  469. 

Sodium,  426. 

Strontium,  489. 

Tin,  448. 

Zinc,  447. 

Santaline,  616. 
Santonine,  610. 
Saponine,  611. 
Scillitine,  611. 
delenium^  294. 

Compomids  of,  294. 

Senegine,  611. 

Silica,  322. 

Silicate  of  Alumina,  437. 

Cobalt,  447. 

Potash,  426. 

Soda,  429. 

Silicon,  321. 

Chloride  of,  323. 

Fhioride  of,  324. 

SUver,  399. 

Oxides  of,  401. 

Salto  of,  469. 

^—  Sulphurets  of,  401. 
Simple  Bodies,  9. 

Table  of,  149. 

Skin,  Nature  of,  670. 
Slacked  Lime,  346. 
Smalts,  447. 
Smilacine,  611. 
Soap,  Manufacture  of,  690. 
Soda,  840. 

Detection  of,  340. 

Sodium,  340. 

Salts  of,  426. 

Solanine,  633. 

Solder,  396. 

Solids,  Conduction  of  Heat  by,  92. 

Expansion  of,  60. 

Specific  Gravity  of,  11. 

Specific  Heat,  63. 
Speculum  Metal,  393. 
Speiss,  366. 
Spermaceti,  691. 
Spirit  of  Salts,  307. 
Starch.  627. 
Steam,  Elasticity  of,  78. 

■■       Ijatent  Heat  of,  76. 
— :—  Motive  Force  of,  89. 
Stearine,  682. 
Steel,  360. 


Stibiom,  884. 
Strontium,  344. 

Oxides  of,  345. 

Salts  of,  429. 

Strychnine,  629. 
Sugar  of  Liquorice,  636. 
Sugarcane,  631. 
Sulphites,  284. 
Sulphocyanogen,  626. 
Sulphosinapisine,  574. 
Sulphur,  282. 
Sulphurets  of  Aluminum,  850.* 

'•  Antimony,  386. 
•  Arsenic,  879. 

Barium,  344. 

Bismuth,  398. 

Cadmium,  869.       , 

Calcium,  847. 

— Chrome,  371. 

Cobalt,  367. 

Copper.  898. 

Gold,  406. 

Hydrogen,  292. 

^  Iron,  363. 

Lead,  396. 

Magnesium,  348. 

— ■ Manganese,  867, 

Mercury,  404. 

Molybdenum,  378L 

Nickel,  366. 

Palladium,  407. 

Platinum;  407. 

Phosphorus,  299. 

Potassium,  839. 

Selenium,  296. 

Silver,  401. 

Sodium,  342 

Strontium,  344. 

Tin,  370. 

Zinc,  368. 

Synthetic  Action  of  Galvanism,  199 
Systemii  of  Crystallization,  26. 

Tantalum,  375. 

Telluret  of  Hydrogen,  389. 

Salts  of,  454. 

Tellurium,  389. 

Compounds  of,  389. 

Temperature,  Nature  of,  49. 
Thebaine,  629. 
Theory,  Atomic,  217. 

of  Volumes,  213. 

Thertbo-electricity,  139. 
Thermometer,  Nature  of  the,  49. 

—  Kinds  of,  50. 

Thermometric  Scales,  53. 
Thialol.  648. 
Thormm,  351. 
Tin,  369. 

Grain,  369. 

Oxides  of,  369. 

Tincal,  429. 
Titanium,  375. 
Transcalescence,  96. 
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Tragacanthine,  690. 
Transfer  of  Elements,*  104 
Tangsten,  873. 

Salts  of,  461. 

Types,  Chemical,  234.. 

Ulmine,  from  Sofl,  637. 
Uranium,  890. 

Salto  of;  464. 

Urea,  684. 
Urine,  689. 

Vanadinm,  878b 

Sahs  of,  461. 

Vaporisation,  76. 
Vifoora,  Elasticities  ot,  78. 

Latent  Heat  o(  76u 

■    Volnmes  of,  77. 
Verattine,  631. 
VertiulioD,  404 

ykM,  oa  of,  886. 

V«lt^  Electricity,  126. 


Volta*8  Theory  of  Contaot, 
Volomes,  Theory  of,  318. 

Water,  Composition  of,  86& 
Wave  Theory  of  Light,  42. 

Beat,  102. 

Wax,  692. 
Welding,  369. 
White,  Pearl,  468. 
Vitriol,  447. 

Xyloidine,  630. 

Yeast,  638. 
Yttriom,  861. 
Salts  o^  44a 

Zafire,  866. 
Zinc,  867. 

Batter  of,  447. 

Zixconiam,  861. 
Salts  0(4411 
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